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Having completed its first volume and 
won from many quarters praise for its im¬ 
partiality and literary quality The Edu¬ 
cational Forum now moves into its sec¬ 
ond volume. The numerous articles already 
received from distinguished writers prom¬ 
ise a volume of significant content. In the 
present issue the leading article by Profes¬ 
sor Robert Ulich of the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, strikes 
an unusual chord in modern education. In 
no sense reactionary On the Reform of 
Higher Education of Teachers pleads for 
teachers who love the fruits of intellect, 
teachers who respect the heritage of schol¬ 
arship recorded in history and philosophy 
and fine literature, Modern education 
needs the seasoning of humanism and there 
are many who will nod approvingly as they 
read Professor Ulich’s plea for a compre¬ 
hensive, cultural education of teachers. 

Professor Edmund Des. Brunner, well 
known for his work in Adult Education 
and as a member of the Teachers College, 
Columbia University faculty, writes in be¬ 
half of a thorough-going revision of pub¬ 
lic school curricula by means of a deep- 
seeing understanding of current social 
trends. He believes that in a genuinely 
democratic curriculum the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights should be taught, for in 
them lie the safeguards of democracy. So¬ 
cial Trends and Education is strong meat, 
Professor Philip W. L, Cox of the 
SchooL of Education of New York Uni¬ 
versity is not tradition-bound. No one has 
more courageously espoused modernism in 
American education than lie and in Must 
the High School Survive ? he asks disturb¬ 
ing questions. Unless the high school can 
meet the needs of modern youth, unless 
the high school merges with the best prac¬ 
tices of current youth movements and al¬ 
lows young people to think and explore, it 
is doomed. The high school must become 
a laboratory of social planning by youth 
and for youth. 


Miss Amsel Greene, who teaches in the 
high school of Helena, Montana, rises her 
knowledge of Latin in criticising modern 
advertisers am! their strange coinages. She 
has gone far afield in studying The I'rada 
Name Menace, The significance of the 
article will he sensed by those readers who 
are teachers of English. Mbs Greene » in¬ 
terested in derivations ami has developed 
an interesting technique of teaching word 
meanings through Latin origins, 

Many of our readers have enjoyed Miss 
Geraldine Dilla’s characterizations of Eu¬ 
ropean nationalities. She continues her se¬ 
ries with an essay On the German People 
in Germany. We hojx- it will He read by 
many Germans there and here. M<« Dilia 
writes as much between the lines as upon 
them. t 

Granville Hicks belongs to that much ,< 
misunderstood group known » “radical*.” 
For ten years he taught at Smith College 
and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. From 
the latter institution he was dismissed in 
1935 because of his radical views. He may 
live to become known as orthodox, once 
the world realizes the teachings of the his¬ 
tory of ideas, for the heresies of yesterday 
are the orthodoxies of today. He is well 
known as the author of The Great Trad's- 
tion i and John Reed: The Making of 0 
Revolutionary . He was a Guggenheim 
Fellow in 1936-1937. Between radicalism 
and pessimism there is close kinship. This 
may account for IF as Thomas Hardy a 
Pessimist? 

The question asked by Raymond Mc¬ 
Coy: How Modern Is Modem Education? 
might be answered by quoting, “There « 
nothing new under the sun.” Any one who 
dips into the Barnard Journal or studies 
philosophy in the light of modern educa¬ 
tional theory knows that modernism is very 
old, but it is well to reconsider its age and 
what this implies; hence this timely article. 
Professor J. Gordan Eaker of Kansas 
(Continued on fage 116) 
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ON THE REFORM OF THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

Robert Ulich 


I 

n the face of the rapid growth of 
higher schools of education the 
American public is entitled, and 
we, as educators, are morally com¬ 
pelled, to ask two questions. 

First: do the new institutions pro¬ 
duce a superior type of teachers, and 
do they help to improve the education 
of the country? 

Secondly: do they produce a scien¬ 
tific standard, a scientific spirit, and a 
scientific literature superior to the 
older educational literature of this and 
of other countries? 

These inquiries flow logically out of 
the twofold purpose of the schools in 
question: first to provide the country 
with thoroughly trained teachers, and 
secondly, to promote research and wise 
action in a field which is among the 
most important in the commonwealth, 
even if we consider it only from the 
point of public expense. 

The first of the two questions cannot 


be answered with exactness. Even if we 
had the means to gauge so complex a 
result as the quality of teachers, we 
have doubtless no precise way of com¬ 
paring the efficiency of men or func¬ 
tions in the present with their efficiency 
in any previous period, This is es¬ 
pecially true if the change in time has 
been accompanied by so enormous a 
mutation of the social environment 
and the resultant tasks as has been the 
case in the development of education 
during the last few decades. Further¬ 
more, the answer will be different ac¬ 
cording to the emphasis laid on dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the very manifold 
work of the schools. 

The following facts may illustrate 
what we mean. The era of an academic 
treatment of education in the United 
States coincides with an enormous in¬ 
crease of the secondary school popula¬ 
tion. This factor alone has submitted 
tasks to schools of all levels, to educa¬ 
tional theory and to the individual 
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educator which need naturally a long 
time to 1* mastered, if they can be 
mastered at all. In view of the change 
in the school population the public 
schools can no longer aim exclusively 
at the training of the intellect but must 
extend their efforts toward wider 
problems of individual and social 
growth, of character and citizenship. 
The old duty of instruction was rela¬ 
tively simple if compared with the 
modern program of a conscientious 
school. In addition the expansion of 
modem public education has gone 
hand in hand with deep and critical 
disturbances in our social, economic, 
and moral life. The crucial fact of un¬ 
employment of youth and their par¬ 
ents has appeared, while the old great 
educational institution of apprentice¬ 
ship has almost disappeared. Do 
people and authorities really under¬ 
stand the revolutionary consequences 
of this change alone? 

We deceive ourselves, therefore, if 
we evaluate the modern public second¬ 
ary schools in the light of the intel¬ 
lectual achievements of the older 
selective secondary school, or if we 
ignore all the obligations of the mod¬ 
ern school in its relation to mass prob¬ 
lems and then condemn it because the 
average result of the teaching of lan¬ 
guages is below the standard in the old 
school of fifty years ago. On the other 
hand, it is just as superficial for de¬ 
fenders of modern methods of school¬ 
ing to try to meet the criticism directed 
against them by denying the necessity 
of severe and selective intellectual 
training. It is a grave danger for a 
country that more and more pupils 
learn to touch superficially on subjects 
for which they are not fitted, and that 


many secondary schools, in spite of all 
their groping for new techniques of 
learning, produce a type of youth who 
enter practical life, without Wing ade¬ 
quately trained for craft and artisan- 
ship or Into our universities without 
being sufficiently equipped for the pur¬ 
suit of higher studies. Have we solved 
the problem of progress because we 
no longer teach Latin? Is it enough to 
preach the. gospel of adapting the 
school to a changing environment, 
without knowing dearly what kind of 
environment we have in mind, toward 
what direction it changes, and what 
kind of change it really needs? There 
is a kind of educational modernism 
which is lacking in good sense but 
which fortunately begins now to reach 
a certain stage of balance. But it has 
doubtless brought grist to the mill of 
those who have no idea of the basic 
prerequisites of our modern civiliza¬ 
tion and who still believe that the pro¬ 
spective teacher is sufficiently trained 
ir he has learned thoroughly his sub¬ 
ject matter and nothing but that. 

If we undertake to judge the in¬ 
fluence of the higher schools of educa¬ 
tion on the public schools we must 
proceed with the highest degree of 
carefulness and impartiality. We are 
probably justified in asserting that 
they have stood the practical test as 
well, or as badly, as other comparable 
academic enterprises. Education does 
not belong to the sciences which deal 
quietly with completed cultural prod¬ 
ucts of men, such as ancient phil¬ 
ology or the history of past periods of 
civilization. These disciplines offer to 
the explorer a well delimited field; 
they have their great value for the 
younger generation, just by virtue of 
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this high degree of rounded perfec¬ 
tion. Nor does education belong to the 
natural sciences, to mathematics, or 
engineering, which have to do with 
figures, measures, and inanimate na¬ 
ture, and rest relatively safe on their 
wonderful immanent logic, Education, 
akin to politics and economics, deals 
with a sphere where freedom, arbi¬ 
trariness, will, power, interests and 
egotism are strangely mingled with 
one other and with the highest ideals 
of mankind. If, after all, we compare 
the attainments of the science of edu¬ 
cation with the effect that the political 
and economic sciences—let us also in¬ 
clude theology—have had upon the 
organization of our modern life, then 
I think the professional educators do 
not come off so badly. On the con¬ 
trary! 

They have helped to develop tech¬ 
niques for the training of masses never 
seen so far in schools beyond the ver¬ 
nacular level; they have developed 
much more adequate methods for 
teaching and testing; they have pro¬ 
vided bibliographical materials which 
might well be a subject of envy for 
any other nation; they have made the 
teacher more aware of the problems of 
society and of individual growth; and 
many of their incontestable mistakes 
and exaggerations are at least signs of 
a strong vitality which is better than 
sleep. The more trial, the more error; 
the less trial, the less progress. 

But a different answer seems to me 
inevitable if we ask the second of our 
two questions: whether the modern 
expansion of our schools of education 
has brought about an equivalent im¬ 
provement in scientific creativeness. If 
we count the number of books, maga- 
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zincs, and articles, then, of course, the 
result would merit highest admiration. 
But serious observers, particularly 
within the ranks of conscientious edu¬ 
cators themselves, admit that the 
quality has not kept pace with the 
quantity. Of course, here again any 
concise evaluation is difficult. In the 
United States before 1900 the produc¬ 
tion of educational literature drew 
largely on the work done in other 
countries. The history of American 
education shows the French influence 
in the r 8th century. We have in the 
course of the 19th century a long list 
of American reports on education in 
European countries written by such 
men as John Griscom, Alexander Dal¬ 
las Bache, Calvin Ellis Stowe and 
Horace Mann. These reports, as well 
as the writings of Henry Barnard and 
William T. Harris, betray particularly 
the German influence. All these and 
other witnesses may lead us to ask 
whether a science which up to forty 
years ago was so dependent upon 
foreign nations can surpass, or even 
rival, the achievements of countries 
with a longer tradition. 

But here we have to answer that, in 
spite of a certain amount of aid from 
nations beyond the Atlantic, the older 
parts of the United States have them¬ 
selves cherished education since the 
Massachusetts law of 1642 and the 
famous Old Deluder Law of 1647,and 
a good practical tradition is just as im¬ 
portant as a good tradition of theory. 
Furthermore, the United States was 
also in a situation of dependency in 
other fields of the globus wtdlectualis, 
as in economics, the natural sciences 
and medicine. But here she has not 
only caught up with her former teach- 
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ers but has, in some fields surpassed 
them. 

Why not in education? 

There are, of course, explanations. 
First, the rapidity of the extension of 
the public school system, together with 
the enormous number of teachers to 
be educated; secondly, the insufficient 
salaries of the teachers, which do not 
give sufficient incentive for the growth 
of a highly selective and cultural pro¬ 
fession; thirdly, the neglect of the 
field of education on the part of the 
old and time-honoured faculties, some 
members of which seem to think, even 
today, that a scientific subject is the 
more praiseworthy the less it can be 
applied to daily life; and fourthly, the 
difficulty of working successfully in 
educational theory without a relatively 
large experience in practical education. 

But these explanations are not a 
justification for the fact that schools 
of education have not produced works 
as comprehensive and significant in the 
philosophy, psychology, and history of 
education as the importance of these 
fields demands. The problems in¬ 
volved are not less far-reaching; the 
materials are waiting to be used, but 
the work has not been done, although 
many things of much less value have 
been done meanwhile at great length. 
This fact becomes all the more embar¬ 
rassing as educators often do not take 
sufficient notice of developments out¬ 
side their own professional area, with 
the result that critical comparison and 
competition are impeded and the kind 
of departmentalisation and inbreeding 
is fostered which, ever since universi¬ 
ties first existed, has continually 
worked like a disease in the body of 
higher learning. 


There is, however, something to be 
said stt favor of the modern depart¬ 
mentalisation. How can a modern 
higher school of education attain true 
scholarship in al! the fields to which It 
Is related, without losing its proper 
aims in an ocean of relationships and 
objectives? 

Here is something worth dwelling 
on. The curriculum of the modern 
school has to rely m many sciences 
and it would lx: arrogant to assume 
that schools of education an possibly 
be the reservoir for all subject matter 
taught in the classrooms. They will lie 
occupied to a large extent with the 
task of conveying the results of re¬ 
search to the younger generation, not 
of producing them. Otherwise they 
would become universities in which a 
bad spirit of amateurishness would 
govern. 

But conveying the values «f culture 
and knowledge So the younger genera¬ 
tion is in itself a very complex subject, 
worthy of thorough scientific research. 
It includes the problems of child psy¬ 
chology, of the psychology of learn¬ 
ing, and of methods. Furthermore it 
is fallacious to think that education 
consists only of teaching subjects. It is 
the continuous attempt to open a way 
for the younger generation into the 
cultural inheritance of the race, in 
order to enable it to take an active part 
in the renewal ami the modification of 
the processes of civilization. This, 
again, implies for the theory of educa¬ 
tion the problem of selection and re¬ 
search in great and fundamental prob¬ 
lems of ethics, psychology, history, 
and sociology, and beyond that, in the 
problems of educational policy and 
administration. In view of the im- 
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portance of these fields both for educa¬ 
tion as such and for the analysis of the 
growth and character of human civili¬ 
zation, it is correct to say that here the 
United States cannot show achieve¬ 
ments nor offer opportunities for re¬ 
search which compare favourably with 
its achievements and opportunities in 
other, often much less important, areas 
of higher learning. Meanwhile the 
American public and American donors 
have not been educated to see that the 
interests of the country are not suf¬ 
ficiently guaranteed by the mere mass 
production of teachers. 

What is the result? 

The inability of many instructors, 
even in the schools of education them¬ 
selves, to return constantly to the great 
sources of educational thought and to 
see the relations of their field to neigh¬ 
boring fields of research has led to a 
certain desiccation and exhaustion of 
the nourishing roots of education, to 
repetition, to an overestimation of 
cleverly advertised professional spe¬ 
cialties and fads, and, last but not least, 
to an over-emphasis on techniques that 
have been unduly separated from the 
deeper concerns of education. How 
many teachers have really read Come- 
nius, Pestalozzi, Herbart, or even 
their own compatriot Dewey? How 
much courage could they take for the 
fight for true progress in education, if 
they knew how many not-yet-rcalixed 
ideas have been expressed centuries ago 
by the spiritual leaders of their pro¬ 
fession? And how much useless dis¬ 
cussion and twaddle, how much waste 
of wonderful enthusiasm, could have 
been avoided, if the teachers of all 
grades had been able to examine new 
propositions in the light of the great 


traditions of human thought? 

For illustration of the latter point 
it is worth mentioning one problem of 
highest significance for all the humani¬ 
ties, and particularly for education: 
the problem of their proper logic and 
methods. This problem entered, about 
thirty years ago, upon a new stage of 
development. Particularly the ques¬ 
tion is at stake as to how far the hu¬ 
manities ought to avail themselves of 
the methods of mathematics and the 
natural sciences. During the nine¬ 
teenth century the so-called positivistic 
school held this transfer possible and 
desirable, in order to arrive in all fields 
of thought at the same mathematical 
exactness and to exclude all personal 
factors of interpretation. There was 
further the understandable disgust 
against a sort of deductive speculation 
which, especially in the United States, 
had dominated too long in philosophy. 
Particularly the American form of the 
theory of education, which grew into 
the rank of a science just at the crisis 
of the attack upon the old forms of 
philosophy and in the hey-day of posi¬ 
tivism, tried to transplant the methods 
of the sciences into as many of its own 
areas as possible. That was, as a matter 
of fact, in some respects a great ad¬ 
vance. The humanities, however, have 
to deal with human concerns, conflicts, 
and values. Their character ran not lie 
adequately understood and is often 
even obscured if we approach them 
onesidedly by working hypotheses 
developed for the analysis of matter. 

The theory of education which is 
stretched between the two poles of the 
spiritual and the physical side of man, 
is naturally most exposed to a con¬ 
fusion of methods. On the other hand, 
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its responsibility is great. For the 
problems just intimated are not only 
of “methodological” character or idle 
quibbling with words. They are ulti¬ 
mately related to the renewal and the 
substance of civilization. In our educa¬ 
tional theory and practice we omit too 
easily the question of the basic goals 
and aims of our human existence, we 
deal with them often as if they were 
illegitimate invaders in the well or¬ 
ganized and scientific modern world, 
and we do not see that in spite of our 
exactness and clever inventions we 
draw constantly from an old cultural 
inheritance with a religious or ideal¬ 
istic background. In our pride in anal¬ 
ysis and criticism, which is so much 
easier than construction, we do not suf¬ 
ficiently renew the resources of cul¬ 
ture. In absolutizing the intellect 
without asking where it has its 
grounds, in mistaking quantity for 
quality and external effects for values, 
we are busy with a foreground phi¬ 
losophy and with the organization of 
the surface of life. And this is so even 
against the “pragmatic test,” since we 
can see in our immediate present how 
old parts of our western civilization 
break down under the attack of merely 
naturalistic and biological interpreta¬ 
tions of the state and society, to the 
rise of which all modern nations have 
contributed. We omit in education the 
question of creating enthusiasm and 
mental resistance, though there have 
probably been few periods in history 
when man needed these powers so 
much as in our period of mechaniza¬ 
tion of labour, unemployment, and in¬ 
ternational confusion. 

Nothing that has been said here is 
intended as an attack on the proper use 
of mathematical and statistical meth¬ 


ods in education. But it betrays a dan¬ 
gerous onesidedness in the higher 
schools for the teaching profession that 
according to the bibliography of “Doc¬ 
tors* Theses under Way in Education** 
in the “Journal of Educational Re¬ 
search** during the years 193010 1936 
more than 90% or the intended dis¬ 
sertations were dedicated to tech¬ 
niques, to organization, to experimen¬ 
tal and descriptive forms of psychol¬ 
ogy, to testing and measurement, while 
less than 10% were concerned with 
those problems which give to our 
whole educational endeavor its sense 
and direction. What shall we ay of 
education if less than 10 % of its doc¬ 
torate studies deal with values and 
aims in education and civilization, the 
tradition and future of educational 
ideals, the thoughts and problems of 
great leaders, the relation of education 
to the history of religion and philoso¬ 
phy and to the development of litera¬ 
ture, art, the sciences, and the great 
human institutions? There is, of 
course, a probability of error in this 
statement, since it is difficult to define 
the content of dissertations on the basis 
of their titles, but the estimate is much 
more in favor of the non-philmnphic 
than the philosophic subjects. 

In the long run this onesldcdnew 
must defeat the purposes of the schools 
of education. They cannot satisfy the 
type of young men who arc interested 
not only in the questions how to teach 
and how to measure, but also in the 
question what to teach and for what 
human purpose5 they cannot satisfy 
the universities in the frame of which 
they work, nor the nation which sooner 
or later must realize that its culture 
depends on a broader concept of edu¬ 
cation than prevails today. Finally, 
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they must .-fkipr’dr.t rvrrt the repre¬ 
sentatives * <( and admin¬ 

istration, because their best endeavors 
are bound to degenerate into routine 
without a continuous supply of broadly 
educated men. It is a mistake to sup¬ 
pose that the achievement of greater 
and greater objectivity in testing 
makes it possible to dispense with re ¬ 
finement of taste, psychological dis¬ 
crimination, and an understanding of 
the social and philosophic setting of 
the whole testing movement on the 
part of those who are concerned with 
it, On the contrary, the more objective 
we become, the more we need to use 
such powers for the critical determina 
tion of what wc really want to lie ob¬ 
jective about.’ 

II 

How to change this situation? 

It must first Ik* said that this article 
is not intended to deal with the poli¬ 
tical, social, and economic tackground 
of a reform in the statu* of the teach¬ 
ing profession. As Song ascertain com¬ 
munities and states value loyalty to 
political groups or descent from certain 
earlier inhabitants more than quality 

‘ Wiih 
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and loyalty to the true duties of educa¬ 
tion, the effort' of universities will be 
frustrated at the very place where they 
ought in take effect. Some time ago— 

mi wc arc tnld-.a community invited 

a dozen candidates for » headmaster** 
position t-n appear, all a? the ««c time, 
before the school Hoard, which asked 
them to underbid each other sn the 
presence of the wh.de gathering ex¬ 
cept tho*c applicants who preferred to 
lease the n*»m immediately. A* long 
as an auction i» a dignified enterprise 
in comparison with the appointment 
of a school principal in such a e*m 
munity, mm <4 wJftt*peci wdl hesi¬ 
tate to enter upon one <4 H thrw vitally 
iwjwrtin! puts," and only “the lew 
educated of the educated flaw*'* will 

aspue So the homo* of tins kind <4 
publu- service, But iW has 

to !v 1 muted !** rrrtisn p «:».)!« luSsr* of 
the reform of she higher training of 
teacher* as such. 

There are fortunately many among 
the responsible teacher* of rtSmais<*« 
who are fully aware «f the «rri<*usnc«* 
«*f the situation,* 

The demand has been heard every 
where: Give to the prospective teacher 
a broad general background ami a bel¬ 
ter knowledge of the subject matter 
he i* to teach. Eat concerning knowl¬ 
edge of subject matter the higher 
schools of education depend largely 
upon the work done in undergraduate 
course* and in the state tew her* col¬ 
lege*, even upon the w«rk done in 
the high school*. Change* m she cur 
riculum of all pertinent level* nf 
schooling may help here somewhat, a* 
as well as changes in the requirement* 
of the entrance am! final t*amiruii>.<nv 
But it would be an error to think that 
these means alone provide the doami 
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“broad cultural background” and en¬ 
able us to make a personality out of a 
student. 

One of the most important factors 
we have to keep in mind is not only 
more and better knowledge but also 
the dependency of the graduate 
schools of education on the whole 
spirit that reigns in our universities. As 
a matter of fact, in none of the great 
countries of the world will it be pos¬ 
sible to carry on a reform of the train¬ 
ing of teachers without a simultaneous 
examination of higher education as a 
whole. 

Two points have to be taken into 
particular consideration. The first is 
the question of specialization, the oth¬ 
er the question of the general educa¬ 
tional and cultural meaning of higher 
studies for the modern student. 

The fact of specialization has often 
been criticized in a sentimental way. 
Some critics remind us of the workers 
in the early proletarian revolts who in 
their understandable hatred against 
mechanical production destroyed the 
machines by which they lived. Each 
of us has to specialize or he runs the 
danger of starving or of being a life¬ 
long and unproductive amateur. But 
what is rightly attacked is, rather, spe¬ 
cialization as an end in itself, as a spirit 
or principle, just as the early industrial 
workers hated, in reality, not the ma¬ 
chines, but the spirit and the principles 
of early industrialism. We must, in 
our higher education, attempt to com¬ 
bine specialization, as a necessity, with 
a deep desire to relate our research 
and, indeed, our whole selves to the 
great and general issues of thought 
and of human life, even if we do not 
always talk of them. This combination 
is, after all, the sole way to be a really 


productive scholar, and only this kind 
of scholar can open to the student wide 
avenues of ideal and personal develop¬ 
ment. Without these scholars all chairs 
of philosophy, of history of civiliza¬ 
tion, and all organizational super¬ 
structures are in vain. The danger of 
specialization, in other words, has to 
be overcome within the work of the 
specialist himself; additional “cultu¬ 
ral” courses will always run the risk 
of degenerating into vague surveys, 
particularly if they are offered by the 
youngest, instead of by the best, pro¬ 
fessors. 

Intimately connected with the is¬ 
sue of specialization is the problem of 
the meaning of higher studies for the 
student. It is natural that he should 
sacrifice his time and money in grad¬ 
uate schools to enter eventually upon 
a good position. But the better the stu¬ 
dent, the less is the hope for the good 
position a sufficient source of his en¬ 
thusiasm. He not only wants to learn 
what he needs but through learning 
what he needs he wants to be mentally 
enriched and assisted in his attempts 
to solve the tasks of his personal and 
professional life. Does the modern 
university fulfill the expectations of 
the best of its students? Again the 
problem of specialization arises, but 
still more the problem as to whether 
our modern university compensates 
the process of analysis, criticism, and 
relativization, necessarily combined 
with all earnest search for truth, by an 
adequate process of synthesis, construc¬ 
tion, and formation of mind and char¬ 
acter. It is not the purpose of this ar¬ 
ticle to dwell on these topics, though 
we ran across them above, when we 
spoke of the one-sideness in the ap¬ 
plication of mathematical and me- 
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chanical methods to the humanities. 
The American, or perhaps better the 
whole Anglo-Saxon type of university 
is, in respect to the relation of higher 
studies to the education of the per¬ 
sonality as a whole, better than other 
national university systems. Neverthe¬ 
less, here too the issue becomes acute; 
but to deal thoroughly with it would 
lead far beyond mere educational con¬ 
siderations into fundamental problems 
of our modern civilization and into 
metaphysical meditations on the rela¬ 
tion of reason to emotional life, truth 
to faith, analysis to action, etc. Here 
we have only to emphasize that the 
higher schools of education are in a 
two-fold quandary in both respects: in 
respect to specialization and in respect 
to the meaning of study. 

Their foundation in the United 
States was a historical necessity, partly 
because the faculties of liberal arts had 
culpably neglected their duties toward 
research in education. But on the other 
hand, nobody can deny that this de¬ 
velopment has led to a dangerous sep¬ 
aration of the new member of the uni¬ 
versity family not only from the 
facultas artium , but also from the uni- 
versitas literarum as a whole. It is the 
same as in a family where parents have 
not understood their children. They 
run away. Exposed to the struggle for 
life they grow quick and strong, but 
somewhere in their soul and quality 
there has been lasting damage both to 
the children and to the parents. 

The second reason for additional 
embarrassment is that it is exactly the 
prospective teacher who needs not only 
intellectual training, but as an indis¬ 
pensable prerequisite of professional 
success, inspiration, enthusiasm and 
that kind of amalgamation of knowl¬ 


U 

edge with an impressive personality 

for which the words “cultural back¬ 
ground” (which we always use) is an 
inadequate concept. It is not alone the 
multitude of knowledge or the length 
and width of the background which 
make the animating and animated 
teacher. In addition he needs a famili¬ 
arity with cultural values hidden in 
the subject matter to lie taught and a 
sensibility to the joys and conflicts in 
a growing fd low-man which are pos¬ 
sible only on the basis of his own deep 
experiences, and on his ability to lay a 
rich background even ltchind the daily 
detailed teaching and his daily little 
experiences with the younger genera ¬ 
tion. Without these gifts a teacher 
transmits nothing but "dhftuta mem- 
bra ” of the body of our civilization. 

In consequence of all such consul" 
eratiomwc arrive at the statement that 
a reform of the training of teacher* 
cannot be achieved by organizational 
or educational changes within the 
higher schools of education alone. Wc 
can embrace the character of the tack 
only if we include in our considera¬ 
tions the spirit of the whole higher 
study of which the advanced training 
of teachers is but one inseparable part. 

There are nevertheless also concrete 
questions of curriculum-making ami of 
organization at stake. I he university 
which undertakes a real reform of the 
education of teachers has first of a !l 
one task; to convince a probably large 
number of its members that the usual 
current opinions about the narrow 
didactical character of the theory of 
education are fallacious and even dan¬ 
gerous. As a matter of fact it is already 
impossible for a single individual t« 
become an expert equally versed in all 
areas of education. 1 here is almost nu 
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discipline and no faculty to which edu¬ 
cational research is not in some way 
related and on the results of which it 
has not to build its own conclusions: 
medicine and physiology, sociology 
and government, history and philos¬ 
ophy, psychology and anthropology, 
economics and statistics. Graduate 
study of considerably greater length 
than the one or two years required to¬ 
day would hardly be sufficient to make 
the student a “Master of Education,” 
if that means the capacity to do inde¬ 
pendent research in one area with an 
adequate understanding of the rela¬ 
tion of this section to the whole field 
of education and its vicinal areas. 

Here, of course, we have to answer 
a very natural objection. How can 
anyone expect that prospective teach¬ 
ers will undergo such extended study, 
if the majority of their colleagues at¬ 
tain a position after one or two years 
of graduate work, or after graduation 
from a college or a state teachers col¬ 
lege? How, furthermore, could a na¬ 
tion pay for this prolonged prepara¬ 
tion and the resulting higher salaries? 
Thirdly, is it not one of the many per¬ 
versities of our modern depreciation 
of the natural qualities of men to pre¬ 
sume that every teacher in a public 
school ought to have a program as long 
as that of a physician before teaching 
youngsters the ABC’s and the tables? 

The answer is that the work of the 
teacher of even the most modest school 
includes more responsibilities than 
mere instruction in the fundamentals. 
But we do not belong with those 
monomaniacs who assume the right 
to overstandardize the requirements 
of their profession until they are out 
of any sound proportion to the given 
conditions of a society. What we assert 


with all seriousness is that education, 
whatever we may think of the aver¬ 
age teacher, needs centers of continu¬ 
ous, thorough, and highly qualified 
research; and with such centers it 
needs, within the ranks of its practi¬ 
cal workers and its administrators, effi¬ 
cient officers of communication be¬ 
tween the practical and the theoretical 
objectives of the profession. 

The universities of the United 
States, in spite of some promising be¬ 
ginnings, have failed so far to provide 
the advanced and cooperative study of 
education which must be demanded as 
prerequisite to the production of the 
best-qualified research workers and 
communication officers in the field. 
However, were all the forces brought 
into contact which are already avail¬ 
able within large universities they 
could form a system of tributaries and 
nourish a powerful river, while under 
present conditions these streams of in¬ 
fluence do not meet each other and ooze 
away without being sufficiently util¬ 
ized. The men and women in the 
different departments who directly or 
indirectly deal with educational prob¬ 
lems do not know each other. Nor do 
the graduate departments of educa¬ 
tion sufficiently coordinate their re¬ 
sults and tell their students how much 
they could gain if there were more 
cooperation and exchange within the 
universities. But, of course, there are 
the trenches of the examinations, and 
there are the professors with their life¬ 
long leases on courses prerequisite to 
these examinations. Here we may see, 
like the great imperialistic powers in 
our international life, continuous im¬ 
pediments to transdepartmental co¬ 
operation. 

It goes, let us hope, without saying, 
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that we do not recommend a new mon- broad field of education? Such a Co¬ 


ster school of education, which would 
deprive old disciplines of their inde¬ 
pendence, or repeat their work, only 
because a small part of their thought 
and research is pertinent to education. 
What is needed is primarily not some¬ 
thing of institutional, but of functional 
character, a planful utilization and 
unification. 

For objectives of such a type we 
need first of all the education of a 
type of scholars who are able to see 
the relation of their particular study, 
be it history, psychology, or medicine, 
or anything else, to education, and of 
scholars who see the relation of the 
more professional study of education 
to connected problems in other 
sciences. Advanced studies of such a 
kind are possible only if some of our 
greatest universities provide scholar¬ 
ships which will enable promising 
graduates of different disciplines to ex¬ 
tend their studies either from non- 
educational disciplines into educa¬ 
tional, or from education proper into 
non-educational but tributary disci¬ 
plines. In this way the isolation of the 
advanced schools of education can be 
broken down and the other depart¬ 
ments too would profit. Some of them 
train today a considerable number of 
young scholars without being able to 
give them the academic positions they 
deserve. Why is there not more con¬ 
tact between these faculties and the 


operative .School far Educational Re¬ 
search could become a sccddwd from 
which qualified scholars could go as 
future leaders into the institutions for 
prospective teachers and administra¬ 
tors in our public: and private school 
system. Many of these institution* do 
not yet possess a sufficiently trained 
body of instructors, though there are 
at every place some men of highest 
standard. But exactly in the field «f 
education and the related fields «>f 
philosophy, psychology, and sociology 
the problems to be dealt, with arc com ¬ 
plicated and rapidly changing. And si 
is dangerous and expensive for parents 
and children, and eventually for the 
whole commonwealth, if she instruc¬ 
tors of the young prospective teacher 
are incapable of growing beyond the 
prescriptions in the college textl»w,4 
to a broad and independent view of the 
relation between advancing theoreti¬ 
cal research on the one hand, and the 
practical problems and duties of she 
schools on the other. 

Wc cannot train the type of teacher* 
we want and need unless we place 
them in their most plastic and malle¬ 
able years under the influence of pro¬ 
fessional leaders from whom they ran 
learn that H mtmr imeUectmth" which 
Spinoza praises as the highest achieve¬ 
ment of man and his noblest means 4 
connecting himself with the infinite 
energy of the universe. 


It would be a great advantage to some schoolmasters if they 1 
steal two hours a day from their pupils , and give their mm 1 
the benefit of the robbery .— J. F. Bqyse 



SOCIAL TRENDS AND EDUCATION 

Edmund deS. Brunner 


I 

I N all the plethora of discussions 
currently exciting the Schoolmen’s 
world as to the effect of education 
upon social change and the social or¬ 
der, two things seem to be almost 
completely overlooked. 

(i) The school is primarily a com¬ 
munity institution, anchored inevita¬ 
bly to a particular locale. If then, there 
is any possibility of effecting social 
change through educational processes, 
the primary opportunity is with, or at 
least begins with, the local community. 

(2) While the debate as to whether 
or not the schools can change the so¬ 
cial order rages on, the social order is 
itself changing in important particu¬ 
lars in ways which in turn will soon 
have considerable influence upon the 
schools. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
point out some of the implications for 
organized education in the first of 
these considerations and then to sug¬ 
gest some of the more important social 
changes that should be of increasing 
concern to the schools. 

The first of these considerations is 
of special importance in a democracy. 
The local community is obviously 
greatly influenced by regional and na¬ 
tional social forces. But it is well to 
recall that the local community can 
measurably nullify national action in 
some particulars, as witness many epi¬ 
sodes in the days of Prohibition. Again, 
many aspects of national and regional 
planning can, in a democracy, be real¬ 
ized only when local communities do 


their part. Local communities are the 
place where most of our social changes 
become manifest to most of our peo¬ 
ple. Some, at least, of our proposed so¬ 
cial improvements cannot be actualized 
except in community after community. 
Large sections of the public health 
program illustrate this point. 

One answer to the question of edu¬ 
cation’s influence upon social change 
can be found, therefore, on the com¬ 
munity level. Indeed, as the writer 
has elsewhere shown, on that level 
both schools and other educational 
agencies have to their credit more than 
one demonstration of the ability of 
education to produce quite pronounced 
changes in more than one phase of 
social life. 

But even on the community level 
and even with the current enthusiasm 
for the activity program and the edu¬ 
cational use of the pupil’s environ¬ 
ment, these demonstrations are not 
very numerous. 

They are not numerous because the 
teachers and their supervisors do not, 
as a rule, know their communities in 
any but a highly superficial fashion. 
Pupils are perhaps exhaustively tested 
and analyzed but there is no procedure 
whereby social trends and their im¬ 
plications for the schools as institu¬ 
tions and for education are detected as 
they begin to arise through continuous 
study of the many available sources 
of data. Seldom, if ever, are the em¬ 
bryonic social data recorded by the 
school psychologist or attendance offi¬ 
cer viewed from this point of view. 
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Seldom, if ever, are periodic pupil 
questionnaires employed and while 
school surveys are legion they concern 
almost always the administrative, busi¬ 
ness and plant aspects. 

There could be little attempt, there¬ 
fore, to set forth an all-round pro¬ 
gram. No school system has been thor¬ 
oughly examined, especially in the 
light of its socio-economic environ¬ 
ment. Economic data, for instance, 
have been gathered for the purpose of 
estimating what the community could 
afford to pay for its schools, but not 
with a view of using these facts in pro¬ 
viding material of instruction. The 
processes of building a revised curricu¬ 
lum have been developed with care, 
but the teacher is given no adequate 
guidance as to how to develop a “con¬ 
tent for the courses consonant with the 
social needs and conditions of the com¬ 
munity.” 

Similarly, sodal surveys, even the 
best, have studied schools as separate 
institutions set apart from their en¬ 
vironments. Recommendations con¬ 
cerning education have been made 
without regard to the function, pro¬ 
gram and financial structure of the 
existing educational system in relation¬ 
ship to the community which it served. 

It would appear worthwhile to un¬ 
dertake studies that would combine 
both sociological and educational sur¬ 
vey techniques, that would appraise 
the effects which social and economic 
circumstances have on living and edu¬ 
cation, catalog the specific needs which 
must be met in the process of making 
a better community and thus prepare 
a program both for the school and for 
he community in which both schools 
Md social orgairatioK and agendas 

Would be implicated in the process of 


making better living and consequently 
better education for all people both 
young and old. Such an enterprise 
would be a most educative project for 
the entire community. In local terms 
it would be roughly comparable to the 
regional studies of the National Re¬ 
sources Board, but because of k$ local 
character it would be more immediate¬ 
ly fruitful. Done under the aegis of 
the school such a procedure would 
justify the school and education to the 
community in a unique way. It would 
enable education in the large sense of 
that term to influence favorable social 
changes and processes on the commu¬ 
nity level and to improve the whole 
plane of 'sock! thinking and action. 
Without some »«cb approach much of 
the brave idealism of educators, even 
of those who uphold a sane and demo¬ 
cratic liberalism, runs, the danger of 
becoming naught but self expremim. 
But even a community where some 
such process had teen undertaken md 
where it was being kept up to date 
could not escape the influence of the 
larger sodal forces and trends. We 
turn then to a few of the sodal trends 
of importance to organized cducatism, 
one of the chief of which is the cfe* 
dining rate of our population growth. 
Granted that the trends since 1930 
continue, that the slight rme m the 
brth rate in M).u» 3 S~~ 4 ivd k was very 
slight in comparison with 1950-23— 
is but a reflection of somewhat greater 
measure of economic security, and that 
present immigration policies remain m 
force, our population will become sta¬ 
tionary somewhere between momd 
1900. Most of our cities erf over 
100,000 population and a few of our 
industrial states are already no fonj»r 
producing children, enough to sustain 
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their population. The number of births 
in New York City, for instance, de¬ 
creased 21.9 per cent between 1925 
and 1935. A stationary population 
then will arrive within the lifetime of 
many now living. 

The enrollment in the lower grades 
of our schools has already begun to 
decline. In New York City elementary 
school enrollment dropped 38,000 be¬ 
tween 1930 and 1936. We shall be an 
older people with proportionately 
one-half as many children as in the 
final decade of the last century. 

The profound effects of this social 
change and trend are worthy of a 
whole essay. There will be fewer cus¬ 
tomers for manufacturers, farmers, 
stores, and schools. The share of vari¬ 
ous classes of goods in the total de¬ 
mands of the population will change. 
Real estate values and the building 
industry will be affected. The popula¬ 
tion will be older and there will be 
fewer persons of working years to sup¬ 
port a growing proportion of older 
persons. The question also arises as to 
whether the declining school enroll¬ 
ment will mean fewer teachers or 
whether those who make our educa¬ 
tional policy will be wise enough to 
increase the functions and services of 
the schools, possibly along lines now 
foretold in some of the richer school 
systems and some of the progressive 
schools, so that there will be more 
teachers of higher quality performing 
more and better educational services 
for the whole population. 

In this question, the teaching pro¬ 
fession has a vested interest and the 
time is short—fifteen to twenty years 
—that educational administrators and 
statesmen have to initiate the policies 
implied in the question first raised. 


II 

The second trend which greatly 
concerns education relates to the tre¬ 
mendous increase in technological effi¬ 
ciency. This is now a familiar phrase 
in educational meetings and it is al¬ 
most always linked with two other 
pleasantly sonorous terms, namely, 
“the economy of abundance” and “the 
changing social order.” To date, little 
has been accomplished to link these 
three phrases in a program of action 
rooted in the actualities of the social 
and economic situation. Nor can this 
be accomplished in this essay. But it is 
important to view some of the facts 
and assumptions behind these terms in 
the light of possible meanings for edu¬ 
cation. 

It is said that increased technologi¬ 
cal efficiency causes unemployment. 
Some among us therefore argue for re¬ 
duced hours of labor and education for 
increased leisure. Is it possible that 
such persons are too much influenced 
by the events of the last seven years? 

The years of 1900 to 1930 are sup¬ 
posed to date the beginning of the 
“second industrial revolution.” Dur¬ 
ing that period the population in¬ 
creased 61.8 per cent, but the number 
of gainfully employed workers grew 
by 68.3 per cent, even though during 
the same period the proportion of the 
population between 5 and 20 years of 
age in school increased from every 
other child to 7 out of every 10. Most 
of this increase was in the 10 to 20 
year age group, thereby removing po¬ 
tential workers from the labor market. 
Despite the increase in efficiency that 
characterized these three decades there 
was, therefore, proportionately more 
employment at the end of the period 
than at the beginning. To a consider- 
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able degree this increase in employ¬ 
ment registers the entrance of women 
into an ever larger number of gainful 
occupations. It also was marked by 
sharp increases in the proportion of 
the workers in various service occupa¬ 
tions, especially in the trade and pro¬ 
fessional categories. 1 

But it should be noted that even the 
proportion employed in manufactur¬ 
ing and mechanical industries rose by 
3 per cent in this period. The gains 
were almost exclusively at the expense 
of agriculture. Obviously thousands of 
individuals were adversely affected by 
technical advances, thereby creating 
serious problems for society and edu¬ 
cation but in terms of gross totals the 
facts up to 1930 do not fully bear out 
the alarmists. It probably follows that 
technological improvements are only 
one explanation of the woes of the 
i930’s. Mismanagement of the eco¬ 
nomic structure and of social organiza¬ 
tion is largely to blame. 

The increased technical efficiency of 
our industrial organization showed in 
huge increases in the per capita con¬ 
sumption of goods and services during 
the period under review. Percentage 
increases in per capita consumption or 
use of some selected items follows: 

Per cent Increase 1890-192$ 

Steel . 683 Eggs. 135 

Petroleum.1584 College students 

Water power ,. .1110 per 10,000 pop- 

Total energy ... 326 ulation . 740 

Sugar .... 200 Telephone .4125 

Ed. expenditure .. 842 Postal revenue 597 

Newsprint.1:047 Cotton products . 143 

Rubber imports . .1800 Silk. 

Railroad ton miles 306 Life Ins. 1327 

The per cent of the population 10 years of age 
and over who were employed did however decline 7.1 
per cent between 1910 and 1930 due largely to the 
huge increases in high school and college attendance. 


19 

The foregoing are just a few of the 
items that might be noted. 1 hey are 
enormous gains indicative of the broad 
distribution of the exchanges of goods 
and services and the distribution of 
benefits through the products of all 
industries. Despite the serious imper¬ 
fections of the capitalistic system, so 
fairness the achievement of I890 » 9-9 
in the United States in stupendously 
increasing consumption must S*e set 
down on the credit side in appraising 
capitalism. , 

There are, of course, serious debit 
items. The Hoover Report on Waste 
in Industry pointed out the availing 
costs of inefficient management, lack 
of standardization, too long continued 
use of obsolescent machinery. This re¬ 
port was perhaps the first serious jar 
to American complacency over the 
achievements of its manufacturing en¬ 
terprises and engineers. Such ineffi¬ 
ciency is a waste of potential wealth. 
Moreover, in part because of this re¬ 
port, in part because of the normal 
processes of improvement or inven¬ 
tion, we may be approaching a time 
when technological gains will detri¬ 
mentally affect employment. In the 
I920’s the physical volume of produc¬ 
tion in selected manufacturing indus¬ 
tries increased 37 per cent while em ¬ 
ployment dropped about 2 per cent. 
Freight car loadings increased 6 per 
cent from 1923 to 1929 while employ¬ 
ment on steam railroads declined JO 
per cent. The production of coal in¬ 
creased 10 per cent from 1919 to 1929 
and was accompanied by a decrease in 
employment or about 14 per cent. De¬ 
spite an increase in the 22 per cent 
production of agricultural commodi¬ 
ties, 800,000 agricultural workers 
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were displaced between 1 9 1 9 an( ^ 
1927. 

That the trend shown by some of 
the data given above has continued 
since 1929 is indicated by the fact that 
the output per man-hour in manufac¬ 
turing industries is estimated to have 
increased approximately 28 per cent 
between 1930 and 1936 by the Na¬ 
tional Research Project on Reemploy¬ 
ment Opportunities and Recent 
Changes in Industrial Techniques. 
Thus it is significant that with electric 
power consumption at an all time high 
the unemployed still number around 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000. 

Unemployment from gains in tech¬ 
nology may, then, become far more 
serious than in the past. But such gains 
are inevitable, they will produce 
wealth. The problem is to balance the 
probable decline in industrial jobs by 
increasing jobs in service occupations. 
Bringing educational, medical and so¬ 
cial service throughout the nation up 
to the level of the best practices would 
create millions of new positions. Can 
effective correlations between increas¬ 
ing efficiency and wealth, declining in¬ 
dustrial and increasing service employ¬ 
ment be discovered and maintained? 
Can total employment be increased 
while industrial employment declines? 
Can education retain displaced work¬ 
ers caught in this process? A first step 
toward an affirmative answer to these 
questions is a knowledge of all the fac¬ 
tors. Shibboleths like “release tech¬ 
nology,” “technological unemploy¬ 
ment,” “education for greater leisure” 
are not self defining but are conflicting 
in some of their deeper implications 
unless related to the developing 
trends. 

The third trend is for wealth and 


therefore power to be increasingly con¬ 
centrated in the hands of a few. Berle 
and Means have shown that two hun¬ 
dred or about one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of our corporations, with considerably 
interlocked directorates control the 
bulk of the labor, of the corporate 
wealth and productive power of the 
nation. 

The oft quoted Brookings Institu¬ 
tion studies indicate that even in 1929, 
one-half our families had incomes. of 
$1,500 or less and those II. 6 million 
family incomes totalled ten billion 
dollars. At the other extreme 36,000 
families with incomes of $75,000 a 
year and above took in a total of nine 
and 8/10 billion dollars. One-tenth 
of 1 per cent of the families of America 
had 42 per cent of the income. The 
significance of this last item is the bet¬ 
ter grasped when it is recognized that 
80 per cent of the retail trade of the 
nation is accounted for by those fami¬ 
lies with incomes of less than $3,000 a 
year, and manufacturing for _ retail 
trade is of major importance in our 
economic life. A wider distribution of 
income would certainly increase con¬ 
sumption and necessarily production. 

The Brookings studies have shown 
two other important facts in this con¬ 
nection: 

(1) That only about one-third of 
our savings in the 1920’s went for pur¬ 
poses primarily productive. The other 
two-thirds was loaned to Europe and 
poured into fhe multiplying and pyra¬ 
miding securities of the period. A 
wider distribution of wealth, with the 
consequent enlarged demands for 
goods would have created sounder, 
more productive opportunities for in¬ 
vestment and would probably have 
taken the edge off the depression. 
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mi) 

(a) Using most conservative tech¬ 
niques of estimating, the Brookings 
experts also concluded that even in 
1929 we were operating our produc¬ 
tive machinery at only 80 per cent of 
its practicable capacity. Had we 
achieved 100 per cent the increase 
would have been enough to raise the 
income of those below a decent stand¬ 
ard of living to that standard, 
enough to increase national income 
$15,000,000,000. What would not 
such an increase have done as the 
money circulated from hand to hand! 
It could not but have resulted in 
further increase of our capacity to pro¬ 
duce and consume. It might have been 
achieved with a wiser use of the sav¬ 
ings of the 1920’s. In short we could 
do far better than we have done. If 
these estimates seem too conservative 
the reader can accept Loeb’s study, 
“The Chart of Plenty” which claims 
that we have deprived ourselves of 
about $350,000,000,000 worth of 
goods and services from 1930 to 1935, 
but it offers no immediately achiev¬ 
able device for stopping this loss. 

Ill 

What, then, are some educational 
implications of these trends noted? 

Adult education is, of course, indi¬ 
cated but in itself it will solve no 
problems. Educators must be—as they 
are not now-committed to it. They 
must realize it is more than vocational 
skills. The millions of youth who fin¬ 
ish high school and college must un¬ 
derstand that individual and social 
security depend upon continuing 
education. Pre-adult institutions must 
condition them to that. 

Adult Education is necessary be¬ 
cause the swift progress of technology 


will increasingly call for vocational re¬ 
education. The present contribution of 
vocational education to adult educa¬ 
tion will probably be increased but the 
program on both secondary and adult 
levels needs to be reexamined. Why 
install elaborate equipment at heavy 
expense in the light of the rate of ob¬ 
solescence of that machinery? Why 
confine vocational education to agri¬ 
culture in rural communities when in 
some areas the rural electrification 
program is delayed for lack of quali¬ 
fied electricians—to use only one sim¬ 
ple illustration. Assuming continued 
technical progress vocational education 
may discredit itself unless it is based 
on sounder knowledge of underlying 
economic factors that affect the em¬ 
ployment prospects of its students, un¬ 
less it is served by some sort of occu¬ 
pational outlook, comparable to the 
annual agricultural outlook which is 
increasingly influencing farm manage¬ 
ment, unless eventually we can look 
forward to some sort of occupational 
planning, If vocational educators be¬ 
gin to work in this direction instead of 
maneuvering to defend their status 
quO' the chances are they will expand 
their usefulness and influence desirable 
social changes as well. 

Adult education is necessary' also be¬ 
cause only so can the social and cul¬ 
tural dangers of a rapidly aging and 
therefore increasingly conservative 
population be somewhat resisted, and 
the tendency to respond blindly to 
symbols, slogans and stereotypes be 
checked. Few if any of the major prob¬ 
lems agitating the statesmen of the 
world today were even known by name 
when these men and the generation 
that fought in the World War were 
in school and college. The unplanned 
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“in-service training” that life gives is 
slow and terribly costly. 

If the schools could at the same time 
make crystal clear for both adults and 
children the use and abuse of the sym¬ 
bol, provide some understanding of 
each changing scene on the reel of so¬ 
cial life and share in the search for 
values that fit the problems of the 
1930’s, they would be playing a large 
share in blue printing the social struc¬ 
ture of the 194.0’s. Educators should 
remember that while not all possible 
specific changes are predictable, many 
changes have come because determined 
groups knew what they wanted. The 
implementing of the current idealism 
for a better social order by far more 
detailed blue prints than have yet ap¬ 
peared is overdue. Here is a job for 
some university whose faculty is ready 
to tear down the fences that separate 
the various disciplines. 

Again, within the schools and col¬ 
leges it is fair to ask whether the mere 
increase in the number of courses by 
some hundreds per cent is an adequate 
answer to the challenge of an increas¬ 
ing complex society. 

Curriculum revision means drastic 
reorganization. One reason for educa¬ 
tion’s dilemma during the depression 
has been the stubborn insistence of 
teachers on every detail of the subject 
matter in their vested fields of interest. 
The integrated curricula we hear so 
much about are at best a partial an¬ 
swer. Nor can “subject matter” be for¬ 
ever and completely abolished. Im- 

J Laat summer an eleven year old who nearly 
floored the writer by ashing “What is this social re¬ 
search you do!”, voluntarily worked out some such 
problems from the census pamphlet on his state. I 
have also known children of iz to 14 years who 
groaned over their mathematics to work hard and 
underetandingly on Curry’s Aerodynamics of Sailing 
because they were racing small boats. 


plicit is the fullest possible use of tech¬ 
nological aids like the movie, radio and 
gramaphone and the ruthless reor¬ 
ganization of subject matter for the 
many on the basis of eliminating 
everything in the way of dead wood 
that can be cut out rather than crowd¬ 
ing in everything possible. 

Does this sound like a taxpayer’s 
league executive broadcasting? Rather 
the plea is for curriculum revision in 
order to broaden and enrich not nar¬ 
row educational experience. For the 
one certainty in a clouded and uncer¬ 
tain future is the inevitableness of 
rapid change. A too static education 
will perish. Flexibility, adjustability 
for institution and for the product of 
the institution is indicated. 

To a sociologist untutored in the 
mysteries of “curriculum construction” 
and “unit building” it is puzzling that 
more progress has not been made 
along this line. Take such a simple 
matter as the content of arithmetic 
courses. Problems in the costs of elec¬ 
trical appliances, in the mathematics of 
laying out a tennis court and the like, 
are all to the good. But why not 
equally simple problems, based on 
census data, on how many children are 
there, how many go to school out of 
each group, on the different rates of 
attendance for native born, foreign 
stock or Negro children, on the value 
or rental costs of homes by city wards, 
and so on. Children can be interested 
in such matters. 2 Similarly, the chang¬ 
ing numbers and proportions- of the 
gainfully employed by decades would 
through arithmetic begin to acquaint 
the pupils with the changing occupa¬ 
tional opportunities and demands of 
their own communities. Perhaps such 
an approach would even teach these 
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embryonic citizens that there are fac¬ 
tual sources which can be used to com¬ 
pare with the unceilinged claims of ad¬ 
vertisers and the blatant ballyhoo of 
campaign orators. Such problems, per¬ 
haps worked out with a map of a com¬ 
munity by wards on the school room 
wall to localize results, should cer¬ 
tainly tie in closely with civics even 
under the most rigidly regimented 
subject matter curriculum. 

The suggestion here is that while 
new courses are obviously needed 
from time to time as conditions change, 
much valuable attitude forming work, 
informative as to changing conditions, 
can be done within the framework of 
almost any curriculum at least until 
the reorganization called for above can 
be brought about. 

Another implication for education 
relates both to the curriculum and to 
the guidance of students. Thorndike 
has shown that the poorest students in 
a group of almost 1,000 which he 
studied, though separated by four 
years in their age-grade achievement 
from the best, had spent within half a 
year as much time in school. Obviously 
there was wastage here both for the 
pupils and the taxpayers. Education 
must be planned and given in terms of 
the ascertained capacities of the stu¬ 
dent to acquire developable skills, in¬ 
formations and attitudes. Socially and 
economically useful citizens can be 
produced in no other way. And the 
schools will not even help to bring a 
new social order if they turn out per¬ 
sons who are either misfits within the 
present changing order or who have 
become too inflexible in the process of 
their education to make readily the 
increasing number of adjustments the 
pace of life demands. 


33 

A fourth line of effort for educa¬ 
tion called for by modern trends lies 
in removing the inequality of educa¬ 
tional opportunity, not only among the 
states but as between rural and urban 
children. The facts on this are reason¬ 
ably well known. They are basic to the 
case of those supporting the Harrison- 
Fletcher-Black bill for Federal aid to 
education. Rural America has less well 
trained teachers, shorter school terms, 
more restricted curricula, less equip¬ 
ment, fewer services, poorer admini¬ 
stration, than urban schools. Despite 
this fact, until the age limits of com¬ 
pulsory school attendance were raised, 
more rural than urban children of vol¬ 
untary school attendance ages went to 
school. 

This does not seem like living up 
to the constitutional ideal of equality 
of opportunity so far as education is 
concerned, but the argument for a tet¬ 
ter rural education does not rest mere¬ 
ly on idealistic grounds. It is a matter 
in which the cities are vitally con¬ 
cerned. Rural America is the "seed 
bed” of the nation. As already shown, 
the cities are not producing enough 
children to sustain their present popu¬ 
lation. In 1930 all cities of over 
100,000 had 293 children under five 
years of age to every 1,000 women of 
15 to 44 yctirs, 77 less than are re¬ 
quired to maintain a stationary popu¬ 
lation. The rural farm population 
had 545. Many rural counties range 
from 750 to the maximum of 957. 
These high counties are for the most 
part in what the federal relief au¬ 
thorities know as the "six problem 
areas.” In these areas rural education 
touches its lowest levels but it is pre¬ 
cisely from these areas where there 
are the most children that the great- 
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est migration to the cities comes. 

Cities safeguard their milk and 
water supplies with great care. Unless 
they begin to be similarly interested 
in the sources of their human supply 
they and the nation will suffer from a 
progressive lowering of the quality 
and ability of the population. In a 
democratic, interdependent society 
there can be but loss in spreading un¬ 
equally the benefits of education. 

There is an economic argument as 
well. Handicapped as rural education 
is, 0 . E. Baker of the Bureau of Ag¬ 
ricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, has shown 
that the cost of rearing and educating 
the rural migrants to urban America in 
the 1920’s averaged $1,4.00,000,000 
or a sixth of the net farm income. This 
was, of course, a direct contribution 
to the city. 

The critic will correctly say at this 
point that no specific hint has been 
given as to what the schools should do 
in the face of the concentration of 
wealth and economic power noted 
above. In a sense everything that has 
been proposed would represent some 
small approach to that problem. But 
there is one specific thing that may 
be noted: teach the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights! There lie within 
that document and the writings of the 


founding fathers many unlearned les¬ 
sons as to the meaning of democracy. 
The Constitution, it is true, provided 
for political democracy which in it¬ 
self we have not fully attained. But it 
provided for that political democracy 
to safeguard the economic democracy, 
the quality of opportunity, the self- 
evident principles of the Declaration, 
the general welfare, to which the new 
nation was dedicated. Those principles 
are the charter, the raison d'etre of our 
system of free education. Those prin¬ 
ciples are still valid, still more con¬ 
sonant with the spirit of our people 
than any that have sprung from hearts 
that beat under brown, black or red 
shirts. And the schools have, alas, 
taught the mechanics of government 
in civics and neglected the weightier 
matters of the law there and every¬ 
where else. 

The time then seems to be ripe for 
organized education to take specific 
cognizance of social trends that de¬ 
monstrably affect its functioning and 
its future, to plan with reference to 
these trends, to effectuate these plans 
within the walls of the school and 
within the communities of which the 
schools are a part. The techniques and 
the data for beginning such a dy¬ 
namic, social program east. Does the 
leadership? 


If you want to be a leader of the fieofle you must watch events. 
—Spanish Maxim 



MUST THE HIGH SCHOOL SURVIVE? 

Philip W. L. Cox 


I 

riticism and challenge of high 
school procedures and general 
adequacy have appeared In ar¬ 
ticles, reports, addresses, and books for 
lo, these many years. President Eliot’s 
address before the National Educa¬ 
tion Association in 1888 and the Re¬ 
port of the Committee of Ten in 1893 
form one landmark of challenge. 
Doubtless they were not the first ones. 
Despite repeated criticism, however, 
the high school has grown great in size 
and in popular acceptance. 

That a question should seriously be 
raised regarding the possible demise 
of the general high school at the very 
moment of its apparently approaching 
universality and security may shock 
some readers. To others it may seem 
absurd. Many will, however, accept 
it in the spirit in which it is asked 3 it 
implies an unprejudiced inquiry into 
present needs of society for educa¬ 
tional institutions for adolescent 
youths, the adequacy of present high 
schools—even the most progressive of 
them—-to meet those needs, and, so 

.d.p S . lnai ^ e( l uac * es are found, the pos¬ 
sibilities of so transforming the high 
school that it may function as a con¬ 
structive social agency of an evolving 
democratic society. = 

If the changes required are so fun¬ 
damental that the educational regimen 
would be quite different from that of 
any high school that we know today, 
it will be concluded that a new institu- 
faon must develop to replace the high 
school. Again and again, in the course 

* 25 * 


of time, educational institution* have 
risen in response to current nerd* of 
pressures. When once established, they 
have made more nr less grudging and 

inadequate adaptations to new «Sc 
mantis upon them, and then have Wen 
replaced by more revolutionary 
schools, the potential importance of 
which was quite unsuspected in the 
days of their origin. 

The Latin G rammar Btfmnt Bins 
soms ami Witheri. In the relatively 
brief history of American education, 
such revolutions have occurred «cvml 
times. The Latin grammar «ch<*d 
founded to teach preparatory I,aim 
and a little Greek to young men of 
social promise who planned to enter 
college to prepare tor the mintflrv. 
The need for such a school was in¬ 
herent in the desire of thinking men 
who “dreaded to leave an illiterate 
Ministry to the churches., when our 
present Ministers shall lie jn the 
Dust.” Although tuition fees were 
charged, the Latin grammar school 
1 eceived public grants, generally from 
the rent of town lands-, to this extent 
at least it was a public school and iu 
service to its society wan officially rer 
ogmzed. 

New times, however, brought new 
demands. Doctors and lawyers and 
merchants and navigators required 
education. Women wished recognition 
or their partnership in the new world 
of action.^ Advocates of science and 
mathematics and English usage and 
modern foreign languages called upon 
the Latin schools to broaden their cur- 
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riculum. Most important, the spirit of 
hope was abroad and the aspirations 
of the socially humble led to a demand 
for educational advantages for their 
sons and daughters. It would have 
been out of character, however, for the 
Latin school so to transform itself. At 
the opening of the nineteenth century, 
it was dwindling in its relative im¬ 
portance ; its few survivors finally pre¬ 
served themselves by meeting the de¬ 
mands that had earlier been refused. 
The Latin grammar school as an in¬ 
stitution had perished. 

The Academy Arrives and Defarts. 
The first academy was founded in 
Philadelphia in 175x5 by 1830 there 
were a thousand 5 by 1850 there were 
over six thousand of them. Generally 
open to boys and girls, retaining the 
Latin grammar curriculum but enrich¬ 
ing it by English expression, modern 
foreign languages, the sciences, mathe¬ 
matics, navigation, bookkeeping, and 
cultural arts, it became a terminal and 
training institution as well as a pre¬ 
paratory school} it corresponded to a 
new day of democratic aspiration and 
fulfillment. Its concessions to “fads 
and frills” were in keeping with the 
spirit of the times which reflected the 
upsurge of the lowly and their de¬ 
spires for the equipments of the elite. 
Despite these revolutionary innova¬ 
tions, however, its adaptations, like 
those of the Latin grammar school, 
came too slowly to meet the demands 
of the unleashed forces of the new so¬ 
cial democracy that accompanied the 
political and economic aspirations of a 
vigorous expressive people. 

The Public High School Is Born. 
Before the generous and varied cur¬ 
riculum, catalogued above, had actu¬ 
ally been widely established, the mer¬ 


cantile and mechanic classes of Boston 
had exerted such political pressure on 
the city government that there was es¬ 
tablished the English Classical High 
School, free of tuition charges, open 
to boys of thirteen who had attended 
the public free elementary schools, 
whose parents were able and willing 
to postpone for three years at least part 
of the economic help that these boys 
would otherwise have given them. 
The high school, later supplemented 
by one for girls, borrowed from the 
still evolving academy much of its 
broad curriculum. In Massachusetts, 
such schools were made mandatory for 
larger towns in 1827; the quality and 
character of the masters were specified, 
and the curriculum prescribed. It was 
a broad program, too: the history of 
the United States (then only 44 years 
old!), bookkeeping, geometry, sur¬ 
veying, algebra, Latin, Greek, history, 
rhetoric, and logic. 

As already noted the academy con¬ 
tinued, for almost a half-century, to 
flourish and expand. Public high 
schools increased in numbers and size 
slowly; by 1870 there were only 165 
such schools in the country—an in¬ 
significant institution in comparison 
with the academies, of which there 
were almost fifty times as many. 
Nevertheless, the free public high 
schools soon thereafter gained undis¬ 
puted legal status; they quickly sur¬ 
passed or engulfed the academies. To¬ 
day this formerly virile and pioneer 
institution in found only in its ves¬ 
tiges—names retained, preparatory 
schools, church schools, select “finish¬ 
ing” schools, and “independent” 
schools. 

The academy movement thus sur¬ 
vives, to be sure, and it still renders 
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social and cultural services. As a gen¬ 
eral agency for democracy, however, 
it has perished. 

The High School Comes of Age. 
Meantime the public high school has 
expanded with unbelievable diversity, 
flexibility, and catholicity. Heir to the 
traditions both of the Latin grammar 
school and of the academy, it retains 
the aristocratic and selective biases. 
But the pressures of public demands 
have been irresistible; school boards 
and school faculties have had to adapt 
the schools to meet public demands 
or to make way for others who would 
do so. 

Almost never have high school 
faculties or administrators attempted 
to guide these aspirations or to plan 
ahead so as to anticipate them. Like 
their predecessors in the Latin gram¬ 
mar schools and the academies, public 
school teachers and “leaders” have 
generally responded grudgingly to 
compulsions that could not be escaped. 
Adaptations have been hurriedly made 
under pressure that should have been 
planned and initiated experimentally, 
guided by a positive democratic phi¬ 
losophy. 

The Social Lag Controls the High 
School. The forces that would soon 
make the high school a universal 
school, corresponding to an expressive 
pleasure economy, and devoid of in¬ 
defensible “standards” of academic at¬ 
tainment have been recognized in un- 
numbered addresses, magazines, books, 
and discussion groups ever since 1900. 
Nevertheless, after almost four dec¬ 
ades, the school’s reorganization is 
only partial and grudging. Weeping, 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth char¬ 
acterize many teachers’ meetings and 
administrators’ conclaves because po- 


a 7 

litical, economic, and social pressures 
are too strong to be defied. Exhorta¬ 
tions and sober proposals that the clock 
be set back, that high schools return 
to teaching subject matter “thorough¬ 
ly,” as it is fondly imagined that they 
did in some past decade, that “perfect 
mastery” be demanded of pupils, even 
though few teachers would pretend to 
any such control, arc hailed with little 
awareness of their lack of realism. 

Thus does the high school exem¬ 
plify the social kg, the creeping par¬ 
alysis that grows upon institutions. 
The analogy of the status and charac¬ 
teristic attitudes of the typical public 
high school in 1937 to those of the 
Latin grammar school in 1800 and of 
the academy in 1850 is ton dose to 
be disregarded by anyone who has its 
welfare at heart. 

It may be asserted that great strides 
have geen made by the more progres¬ 
sive schools since 1920, and that even 
conventional schools arc coming to rec¬ 
ognize the inevitability of universal 
education. True enough! But many 
Latin schools had accepted mathe¬ 
matics and science and even modern 
foreign languages into their programs 
before they gave up the ghost—a com¬ 
promise that was doubtless denounced 
by the Tildsleys and Morrisons and 
Kandels of those earlier clays. So too 
had the academies greatly democra¬ 
tized secondary educational opportuni¬ 
ties by 1870; nevertheless, the then 
relatively insignificant public high 
schools replaced them during the im¬ 
mediately succeeding decades. 

What Institution- and What Forces 
Challenge the High School? It is not 
pretended that the lowly rival of the 
present school can be identified—if it 
exists, Perhaps, it may be the continu- 
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ation school, flowering now into a full¬ 
time four-year institution. Perhaps, it 
will be some derivative of the C.C.C. 
camp. Perhaps, it may be some consoli¬ 
dation of summer camps, recreational 
groups, community service organiza¬ 
tions, and the like. Perhaps, it may be 
the labor schools which have attained 
such vigor during the depression. Per¬ 
haps, it may be the junior orders of 
adult purpose-groups—Consumers’ 
League, international reconciliation 
and peace groups, cooperative organi¬ 
zations, etc. Of its origin and form we 
can only guess. How soon it might 
become a formidable rival of the pub¬ 
lic academic general high school we 
cannot know. What form the institu¬ 
tion may take and how rapidly it may 
emerge will depend upon what social- 
economic conditions lie ahead. Revolu¬ 
tionary changes in the spirit and pur¬ 
poses and functioning of secondary 
schools might, indeed, forestall the 
emergence of rival institutions entire¬ 
ty- 

Such little understood conditions 
have surrounded the school since 
1919, however, and such even more 
difficult and new circumstances are po¬ 
tential just ahead, that a sudden re¬ 
versal in popular support for the in¬ 
stitution that we have known as the 
public high school would not seem 
impossible. Labor, for example, is just 
now bidding aggressively not only for 
greater political influence, but for 
more effective participation in the de¬ 
termination of industrial, commercial, 
agricultural, and other social policies. 
Suppose that labor should emerge as 
a great and preponderant influence 

G* S. Counts, The Social Composition of School 
Boards. A Study In the Social Control of Public Edu¬ 
cation, University of Chicago, 1927. 


during the next decade. If it does, is 
it likely that labor dominated school 
boards and state departments of educa¬ 
tion will accept the schools evolved 
by school boards composed of bank¬ 
ers, employers, physicians, and min¬ 
isters? 1 

It is not the temper of the times 
to accept either authority or tradition 
as inevitable controls of high school 
practices. Pressure groups are assert¬ 
ing their interests in the high school 
curriculum and regimen. And they 
have their way! In many parts of our 
country various religious-sectarian 
and racial or nationalistic groups are 
demanding and receiving recognition 
of their points-of-view. Textbooks are 
discarded, courses of study changed, 
teachers transferred or disciplined be¬ 
cause of the protests of one or another 
of these groups. As a reaction to their 
persistent interference, there have de¬ 
veloped equally persistent and out¬ 
spoken groups to challenge their ac¬ 
tivities. Atheistic societies, peace 
groups, non-conforming religious soci¬ 
eties, economic radical groups, against 
whose beliefs or color or nationalistic 
backgrounds these aggressive groups 
have moved, are banding together, en¬ 
tering politics, and exerting pressures 
on public opinion. If such groups gain 
control may they not develop a mo¬ 
mentum that will greatly change the 
whole “teaching” and “learning” pro¬ 
cedure? 

The Present High School Is Nega¬ 
tive in Ideology and Civic Practices, 
Quite as disturbing as the possible 
emergence of new controlling influ¬ 
ences which might exert positive pres¬ 
sures on our high schools or which 
might sponsor alternative institutions, 
is the negative position of current pub- 
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lie secondary education. Not only has 
it failed to meet the purposes for 
which it is maintained, but it has never 
seriously attempted it. Indeed, it does 
not now assume such a responsibility. 

Legally, the public high school 
finds its charter in the Kalamazoo 
Decision of Chief Justice Cooley in 
1874. Tax-supported free schools were 
legal in Michigan, he said, because 
they were parts of the common schools; 
primary school districts were not “re¬ 
stricted in the branches of knowledge 
which their officers may cause to be 
taught, or the grade of instruction that 
may be given, if their voters consent in 
regular form to bear the expense and 
raise the taxes for the purpose.” High 
school (and university) education was 
adjudged a matter of public concern. 

This common, state authorized, tax- 
supported school, of which the high 
school is a part, had not sprung up 
spontaneously from the natural de¬ 
sires of men, though it doubtless had 
its roots therein. Free compulsory ed¬ 
ucation had been conceived to be a 
social desideratum by forward-looking 
men; it had been propagandized, 
urged, and “sold” to the public with 
the assurance that it would be a public 
good. More specifically, Horace Mann 
in the Tenth Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Educa¬ 
tion asserted that “the property of the 
Commonwealth is pledged for the 
education of youth up to such a point 
as will save them from poverty and 
vice, and prepare them for the ade¬ 
quate performance of their social and 
civic duties.” This assumption was 

John Fishe. The Beginnings of New England, p. 
^.Boaton, i88 9 , from Cubberly, Public Education 
m the United States, Readings. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
r 934‘ 


based on the Puritan hypothesis that 
“in ignorance lay the principal 
strength of popery in religion as well 
as despotism in politicos,” a and, con¬ 
versely, that knowledge would assure 
virtue and civic competence. 

Universal elementary education has 
been in effect throughout most of our 
country for a century. The high 
schools have, to be sure, only recently 
approached similar inclusiveness, but 
they had ceased to be rigidly selective 
as early as 1900. What of poverty and 
vice, and what of social and civic 
duties? Have we fulfilled the proph¬ 
esy of Mann and his fellow advocates 
of free compulsory education? Are our 
schools now competent to make hon¬ 
est, earnest, intelligent, thorough 
and sustained effort to fulfil the func¬ 
tions for which they have been estab¬ 
lished and maintained? 

II 

Our Present Leadership: What 
Does It Promise ? Many evidences 
there are that the educational profes¬ 
sion is aware that reorientation and re¬ 
construction are demanded. While the 
alternative to such reconstruction is 
never expressed, even though it may 
be implicitly recognized, the choice of 
survival or suicide is now being made. 
Bold thinking, planning and action 
are required, however, if the high 
school is to continue to merit and re¬ 
ceive public support. And such bold¬ 
ness is too little in evidence in the cur¬ 
rent pronouncements of committees of 
recognized “leaders.” 

The “issues” and “functions” popu¬ 
larized by the Committee on Orienta¬ 
tion of the Department of Secondary 
School Principles are little more than 
academic statements. Without doubt 
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they have affected the minds of many 
high school principals and teachers 
beneficently; but not one of the is¬ 
sues nor of the functions breaks ground 
far in advance of current practices of 
the general high school. 

Preliminary statements have been 
appearing recently from two commis¬ 
sions which have been established to 
grapple with education in and for con¬ 
temporary American society—-the Ed¬ 
ucational Policies Commission of the 
Department of Public School Admin¬ 
istrators of the National Education As¬ 
sociation, and the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council 
of Education. The former body has 
published a volume with the promis¬ 
ing title, The Unique Function of Ed¬ 
ucation in a Democracy. The latter 
has issued a discriminating delimita¬ 
tion of the problem of education of 
adolescent youth by Harl R. Doug¬ 
lass. 

Magazines articles have appeared 
from time to time apologizing for the 
relatively meager returns so far avail¬ 
able from two ventures sponsored by 
the Progressive Education Associa¬ 
tion—the thirty schools freed from 
prescribed units and curricula in their 
preparation of candidates for admit¬ 
tance to college 3 and the experiments 
sponsored by the Committee on the 
Curriculum. 4 

The volume entitled "Conclusions 
and Recommendations” issued by the 
Social Studies Commission of the 
American Historical Association in 
1 934 presented a much more vigor- 

E.g. W. M.. Aiken. Our Thirty Unshackled 
Schoolsj The Clearing House. Vol. n, No. 9, October 
1936. ’ 

4 Y. T. Thayer and others. The Summer Workshop 
tn Secondary Education at Sarah Lawrence College 
Progressive Education, Vol. 14, No. 6, October, 1937] 


ous philosophy for educational recon¬ 
struction than any of those referred to 
above. Except for Merriam’s volume, 
Civic Education in the United States, 
however, no adequate instrumentation 
for this philosophy has appeared in 
any of the Commission’s later vol¬ 
umes, though at least three others— 
Newlon’s Educational Administration 
as Social Policy, Marshall and Goetz’s 
A Social Approach to Curriculum 
Making , and Beard’s The Nature of 
the Social Sciences —have presented 
constructive proposals for improved 
practices in the present institutional 
settings. Even Merriam envisions no 
changes in the school as such beyond 
what is already exemplified in many 
progressive secondary schools; he is 
content to make civic education some¬ 
what bolder and more intelligent. 

The Challenge to Secondary Edu- 
cation> edited by Samuel Everett and 
sponsored by the Society for the Study 
of the Curriculum, has included sev¬ 
eral examples of the boldest innova¬ 
tions both in philosophies, programs, 
and actual practices. The contributions 
of Alexander, Watson, Koopman, and 
Featherstone indicate the revolution¬ 
ary character of curriculum revision 
that must be undertaken if the reali¬ 
ties of a changing civilization are to 
be reflected in the study-programs of 
high school youths. Nevertheless, the 
“Challenge,” admirable as it is, does 
not directly propose fundamental 
changes in the institutional character 
of the school. 

The broadest hints of the scope of 
the new institution, whether it prove 
to be the modified secondary school or 
its successor, are to be found in. Han¬ 
na’s Youth Serves the Comrmcnity and 
in the series of pamphlets on youth, 
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published by the Federal Office of 
Education. In these books and in scat¬ 
tered paragraphs and pages of many 
other frontier educational thinkers, the 
community is recognized as the cur¬ 
riculum matrix and, hence, that it 
provides the origin, the setting, and 
the application of educational experi¬ 
ences. 

Educational Leadership) May Al¬ 
ready Have Passed from the Profes¬ 
sion to Bolder Minds. Nowhere, nev¬ 
ertheless, has any adequate hypothesis 
been advanced to encompass the over¬ 
flowing educational program, to co¬ 
ordinate the many agencies which are 
in one regard or another seeking to 
serve youth on behalf of the commu¬ 
nity’s aspirations and needs. Unless an 
institutional organization can be de¬ 
veloped which shall include the high 
school as a central unit, it should not 
surprise schoolmen that new educa¬ 
tional instruments have been devel¬ 
oped, generously financed, and put in 
the hands of men and women whose 
training and experience have been 
gained in military, labor, social service, 
and recreational areas rather than in 
schools. Schoolmen must learn to 
think boldly and act vigorously if they 
would regain the confidence of social 
reformers. 

Ill 

High Schools , Barely Able to Ac¬ 
commodate Numbers, Are Utterly In¬ 
adequate for the Needs and Potential- 
um of Youth, The amazing growth 
of public secondary schools in America 
since 1900 and especially since the 
close of the World War is sometimes 
pointed out with self-satisfaction by 
apologists for the school-that-is: to 
them it evinces the faith and satisfac- 
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tion that American youths and their 
parents feel in this great institution of 
democracy, open to all, free of tuition, 
and tax-supported. Whatever justice 
there may be in such a pointing-with- 
pride, intelligent and discriminating 
friends of the secondary school must 
not become impotent, dissolved in self- 
satisfaction and ignorant "loyalty'* to 
their craft. 

The growing high school papula¬ 
tion may indeed be a cancerous growth 
on the body politic. If \vc look behind 
the stupendous spectacle of enroll 
ments and marble pillars and admin¬ 
istrative offices and efficiency, we may 
well be shocked at the condition that 
exists. The typical high school k not 
in a state of health, but of decay and 
disillusionment that would he recog¬ 
nized if it were studied by persons 
free from stereotypes of academic 
standards, administrative regulations 
and “busy work.” 

To the critical student of the sec¬ 
ondary school, symptoms of this de¬ 
cay in the academic and general high 
schools are everywhere in evidence. 
Athletic rah-rah, hysterical giggling 
and dress and noise—compensations, 
for inferiority and insecurity -com- 
promise with standards and study, 
reading clinics, dull normal classes, 
absence and truancy, pupil lethargy 
and boredom, emotional maladjust¬ 
ments, failures, class-repetitions, and 
eliminations of pupils, guidance staffs 
striving institutionally to undo the 
harm that the institution itself is do¬ 
ing, civic unwareness on the parts of 
both pupils and teachers—a purpose- 
less, squirrel-cage hurry to get the 
days work finished with no wonder 
of why the day’s work is so dull and 
hard and stupid and meaningless! 
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Most, perhaps all, of these symp¬ 
toms of decay have counterparts in 
the world of insecurity and confusion, 
which the school presumes to serve. 
The school staff is too often under¬ 
paid, transitory, overworked, politi¬ 
cally indebted, and cautious in the face 
of supervisors, pressure groups, and 
artificial standards by which their suc¬ 
cess is evaluated. Administrative offi¬ 
cers have the scope and functions of 
their institutions already demarked by 
their superior officers, superintendents 
of schools and Boards of Education, 
State educational departments and 
State legislatures. Excuses and expla¬ 
nations for the scholastic and meaning¬ 
less character of the high school are 
many and justified. But they do not 
answer the charge that the school is in 
actual fact in a state of decay and dis¬ 
illusionment and increasing futility. 

The High School Reflects Senes¬ 
cent Standards of Respectability. The 
assumptions and adaptations which 
characterize even the best high schools 
become rather ridiculous, if not down¬ 
right vicious, when viewed from out¬ 
side the school. Do the herd conducts 
of society which the school reproduces 
in its competitive athletics, its regi¬ 
mentation of class behaviors, its dances 
and parties and manners and morals 
require reenforcement? Or are they 
already too potent in extra-school life? 

Is reading of difficult prose so very 
important for civilized life that a 
core-curriculum should presume a 
high degree of ability to read and so 
compel the forcing process of reading 
clinics? Must “dull-normal” classes be 
dragged and tortured through the ab¬ 
stractions and verbalisms of history 
and grammar and book-science and 
mathematics? What is the social jus¬ 


tification for driving pupils where the 
going is so difficult that avoidance 
must follow the school experience? 

Character and good conduct accord¬ 
ing to the school stereotype are almost 
synonymous with conformity and do¬ 
cility. Protest, challenge, argument, 
boldness, invention, criticism are ad¬ 
judged bad manners or even defiance. ’ 
“Peace-strikers” are reported to col¬ 
lege admission committees as undesir¬ 
able candidates. And so the school, in 
the midst of a world wherein many 
of the most valuable citizens are char¬ 
acterized by positive, assertive, chal¬ 
lenging, innovating characters, pro¬ 
motes negative conducts fit only for 
a finished and static world. 

High School Pseudo-Pathology 
Deals Only with Symptoms of Dis¬ 
ease. Social and personal protests, of 
which inattention, unnecessary ab¬ 
sence, truancy, and smartness are 
symptoms, are too generally recog¬ 
nized by school authorities only as 
misbehaviors. A considerable share of 
administrative and teaching effort is 
directed to the correction of these 
symptoms. Seldom, however, is the 
attention of either administrators or 
teachers directed to the causes of 
which the symptoms are merely ex¬ 
pressions. It is so much easier to assess 
blame, to reprove, and to brush aside 
those youths who do not conform than 
it is to examine the purposes and ac¬ 
tual functioning of the high school 
as an educational institution! Indeed, 
the teaching profession is so generally 
recruited from those docile, lesson¬ 
learning, uninquisitive, and uncritical 
youths who conform to the school 
stereotypes of “scholar” and “good 
citizen,” that it almost never occurs to 
them that the school as an institution 
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as well as—-perhaps rather than—non¬ 
conforming pupils needs drastic modi¬ 
fications. 

Causes of Maladjustment Must Be 
Sought in the Institution Itself. Nev¬ 
ertheless, such modifications must be 
made, though it is quite doubtful that 
the high school can possibly make 
them. Here is the impasse that must be 
faced by those who would shape the 
education of youth. Experimentation 
must prove whether the high school 
should follow the Latin grammar 
school and the academy into limbo or 
should transmute itself into an insti¬ 
tution of youth and of the world of 
technological revolution. 

Let no one lightly assume that the 
mere desire to serve youth will meet 
the challenge—though such desire is 
•of course fundamental to any transmu¬ 
tation. There will probably be re¬ 
quired a seven-day, sixteen-hours-a- 
day school, with curriculum oppor¬ 
tunities so flexible that pupils may at¬ 
tend at different hours, at different 
seasons, on different days. There will 
be no beginning of a school year and 
no close and, of course, no general va¬ 
cation. 

Nor will the education recognized, 
encouraged, and, to an extent, directed 
by the school be limited to the school 
plant and the school faculty. Wher¬ 
ever youth is serving and experiencing, 
whether in industry, in church, in boys’ 
clubs and settlement houses, in 
Y.M.C.A.’s and Scout troops, in 
travel, at the theater or concert or 
lecture, in trade-union organizations 
or protest groups or civic societies, in 
camps, nature clubs, experimenters’ 
societies, photographers’ mutual ad¬ 
miration groups, orchestral, dramatic, 
or public question societies, in homes 
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and neighborhoods, as volunteer fire¬ 
men, policemen, nurses—of such, as 
well as book history, laboratory chem¬ 
istry, linguistics, “pure” mathematics, 
economic “science,” will the curriculum 
be made if the high school is to persist. 

IV 

Revolutionary Changes in the 
Character of Faculties Are Inevitable. 
Such changes cannot be made by the 
faculties that now inhabit our high 
schools. They feel too personally; 
they have too little social motivation. 
At best they are students, recluses. At 
worst, they are job holders. 

The school must recruit a majority 
of its staff—if it is to survive—-from 
protesting youth, those who care some¬ 
thing about the world in which they 
live and which they are to transmit 
to those who follow them. To them 
economics is not something printed in 
a book, it involves trade union tactics 
and aspirations and slogans, party ide¬ 
ologies, loyalties, and hostilities. To 
them, physics and chemistry and bi¬ 
ology are more than laboratory “ex¬ 
periments” and notebooks and true- 
false tests; they involve technologies 
and destruction and preservation and 
a changing world. To them office pro¬ 
cedures involve an understanding of 
the social implications of business prac¬ 
tices. 

Very likely, this change in the re¬ 
cruitment of teachers may be the 
major obstacle to the school’s survival, 
Bookish certification officers, bookish 
college and normal school administra¬ 
tors, bookish high school principals 
and staffs—can they select, guide, pro¬ 
mote, and admit to the profession 
those valuable young people who de¬ 
spise and openly defy the standards 
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which the academicians hold so dear tice of social life that is not chal- 


—the futile stereotype of “erudition”? 

Other Institutions them the High 
School Face Transmutation or Super- 
sedure, Drastic as such changes in sec¬ 
ondary education may seem, they al¬ 
ready have their forerunners. In our 
own country have developed continua¬ 
tion schools, summer camps, oppor¬ 
tunity schools, adult education centers, 
settlement houses, boys’ clubs, 
Y.M.C.A. schools, labor schools, com¬ 
munity center classes, orchestras, dra¬ 
matic societies, and choruses, Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps, National 
Youth Administration and Works 
Progress Administration educational 
projects, and the numerous unusual 
schools of the Southern Appalachians 
and the.Tennessee Valley, and of the 
resettlement projects. Urban high 
schools have been obliged to make ad¬ 
justments for large numbers of post¬ 
graduates. In some cases high school 
buildings are used in part for emer¬ 
gency junior colleges, community cen¬ 
ters, and adult education projects. 

Whether the high school shall suc¬ 
ceed in following these leads—dis¬ 
concerting and disruptive as they must 
seem to conventional minds—or shall 
as rapidly as possible slough off their 
tentative innovations and return to 
their historic mission of academic train¬ 
ing, they are not alone in feeling the 
pressures for revolutionary change. 
The family, the church, the Supreme 
Court, the National Executive depart¬ 
ments, private medical practice, indus¬ 
try and commerce, the treatment of 
delinquents and criminals, the housing 
of the poor, the administration of 
health and recreational facilities craft 
unionism, the sex mores—indeed 
I “ere is scarcely an institution or prac- 


lenged to reform or abolish itself. 

The social revolution accelerates. 
No man can foretell its outcomes. So 
far in America it is marked by peace¬ 
ful persuasion, though occasional vio¬ 
lent outbursts occur locally. None but 
a fool, however, will deny its exist¬ 
ence or disregard its impact on the 
general academic high school. 

Prediction , Even though Tentative , 
Is Necessary for Planning. To those 
educators who can face the realities 
of life some forecast of purposes and 
functions of the high school or its suc¬ 
cessor is helpful. These purposes and 
functions are to be found in the needs 
of American youths of sixteen to 
twenty-four years of age and to a less 
degree of their elders, in the techno¬ 
logical-economic and social-civic world 
that is emerging, and in the interactions 
of man and his world. 

Prediction itself is obviously less 
certain than observable present condi¬ 
tions about which there is such diver¬ 
gence of judgment and opinion. While 
this fact doubtless decreases the re¬ 
liability of prediction as a basis for 
planning, such weakness is somewhat 
offset by the potent nature of predic¬ 
tion. For prediction may become a goal 
in terms of which planning is carried 
on and hence toward which it tends 
to be directed. 

It is because of the potency of pre¬ 
diction as a frame of reference for 
planning, that the statements made 
below are intentionally weighted to¬ 
ward desiderata within the limits of 
inevitable conditions and forces. It 
would be futile to plan the reorgani¬ 
zation of secondary education in terms 
of such chaos as may lie ahead of our 
generation. 
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The Needs of American Youths , 
Today and Tomorrow. In a static so¬ 
ciety, youth is a period of adjust¬ 
ment and initiation into the mores, 
privileges, accomplishments, and re¬ 
sponsibilities which characterize adult 
membership. Since in such a society 
protest and innovations are not pos¬ 
sible, the right to citizenship is proved 
by behavior under the fixed conditions 
of life. Under these conditions learn¬ 
ing and testing have places of primary 
importance in the education of youth. 

In an expanding economy, youths 
do more than learn to do what is 
“right.” They are called upon to ex¬ 
plore and adventure to discover new 
paths, new devices, new possibilities 
for development. They furnish the 
brawnj they take the risks; they pio¬ 
neer; they revolt and conquer—or 
are killed. However insecure such 
existences may be to physical and finan¬ 
cial life, youths are inwardly positive 
and. secure. Hope, example, com¬ 
panionship, identification of self with 
the heroes who have risked and won 
fame and fortune—these mental-emo¬ 
tional states , furnish a sense of direc¬ 
tion and a drive that makes life satisfy¬ 
ing even though dangerous. 

In an economy that is in a state of 
genetic revolution, however, youths 
have very great difficulty in discover¬ 
ing and following a satisfying way of 
life. In the change from feudalism to 
individual ownership, for instance, 
youths first assertions were to run 
away from the decadent structure and 
to seek security in apprenticeships un- 
evolving handicraft regime, 
the boldest of them moved over to 
the employ of the traders and so en- 
ered the ranks of the capitalists rather 
than the craftsmen during the expand- 
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ing.economy that followed. Similarly 
during the later period of the indus¬ 
trial revolution in America, the drift 
from the country to the city was in 
large part a search for greater secur¬ 
ity and adventure than the decaying 
agricultural economy seemed to offer 
them. 

Escape from or Understanding of 
Social Forces Are the Alternatives. 
So during the past eight years of de¬ 
pression we have seen youth seek to 
escape the insecurities of impoverished 
homes, unemployment, and thwarted 
ambitions. Hundreds of thousands 
took to the open road while many mil¬ 
lions turned to detective stories and 
moving picture and radio thrills as 
escapes. Almost an entire generation 
of youths has been marked. If they 
have attended school and college, they 
have done so half-heartedly and hope¬ 
lessly. Many of them are buoyed up 
with the hope that the golden oppor¬ 
tunities of the 1920’$ may return, the 
days when only boobs worked while 
bright young people sat around and 
“put across big deals” at other peoples’ 
expense. 

A few, a very few, have sought to 
understand why depressions occur, 
why nations engage in war, why in an 
age of potential plenty, millions are 
protected from starvation only by gov¬ 
ernment intervention. These young 
people may not discover satisfactory 
answers for themselves but they are 
well aware that their elders—parents, 
college professors, financiers, and leg¬ 
islators—know no more than they 
themselves do. They suspect, more¬ 
over, that many of their elders either 
do not care very much or else are 
afraid to speak, if not, as is likely, 
afraid to think, about these matters. 
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Opportunities for Constructive Par- 2-re consciously or unconsciously seek- 
ticipation Provide Security and Re- ing a moral equivalent foi war. 
lease. Through the Civilian Conserva- Seldom Do High School Faculties 
tion Corps and the National Youth Welcome These Activities into the 
Administration hundreds of thousands School Program . They and their ac~ 
of young men—and to a lesser extent tivities offer potentialities for school 
young women—have found some cooperation if “educators” could rec- 
equivalents for worthwhile tasks; in ognize that the curriculum of the true 
some cases educational and vocational school consists of just these movements 
ambitions and enthusiasms have flow- and desires and reconsiderations rather 


ered. Far more important, however, 
has been the association in a spirit of 
pride and cooperation of young men 
who are battling for community wel¬ 
fare—reforestation, conservation of 
soils, flood control, road building, 
camp-institutional self-government, 
and the rest. 

If the C.C.C. and N.Y.A. projects 
stood by themselves, this partial at¬ 
tainment of a moral equivalent for 
war would be significant even though 
tentative and limited both in duration 
and in numbers reached. There are 
discoverable, however, many some¬ 
what isolated and uncoordinated ana¬ 
logs of their spirit and practices in the 
general social world. The sponsors and 
volunteer teachers of adult education 
and community center projects are 
engaging in a moral equivalent for 
war. The leaders in the many peace 
movements are “fighting” for a better 
ordered world. Sincerely convinced 
Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, and 
Labor Party workers, prohibitionists, 
better garden club enthusiasts, church 
members, neighborhood associationists, 
advocates of missions, and the hundred 
and one other groups great and small 
whose appeals come to one’s desk and 
home—all of these adults and youths 

1 Harl R, Dorian, Secondary Education for Youth 
in, Modern America. American Youth Commission, 
American Council of Education. 1937, 


than of Latin and book history and 
mathematics and “pure” science and 
all of the other abstractions. Instead, 
in our overworked and breathless 
struggle to accomplish the trivial and 
the meaningless, we complain because 
these earnest and sincere advocates of 
this and that interfere with the “work” 
of the school! 

Blind leaders of the blind! With 
education pulsating and surging all 
about us, we insulate our institution 
as thoroughly as we can, and give the 
pupils books to read about atoms and 
dates and literary criticism and the¬ 
orems. And then we wail because mod¬ 
ern youths are not interested in this 
twaddle! Should such a school be per- 
mited to survive? 

Right well does Douglass raise the 
challenging question: “Should society 
look to those in charge of our public 
schools for the development of plans 
for the education of the new pupil 
constituency, or should it develop a 
new type of institution and personnel 
which may or may not be thought of as 
a secondary school, but which, never¬ 
theless, will have as its concern the 
education of young people of senior 
high school and junior college age?” 5 

The School of Tomorrow Will 
Emerge as a Resultant of Social 
Forces. It is of great value to hqve 
this question raised. To many it may 
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seem rhetorical—though they would 
differ as to whether the “obvious” 
answer would be the first or the second 
alternative. Nevertheless, the question 
is not realistic. A democratic “society” 
does not “look to” school masters to 
supply plans for education of youth. 
So far as “society” expresses itself at 
all, it is either amused and tolerant 
or sharply critical and even derisive 
of the pitiful impotence of the high 
school administrator’s devices to corral 
the wandering interests of adolescents 
—athletics and other “curricular” and 
“extra-curricular” activities and fri¬ 
volities—dances, parties, manners, 
dress, jazz and swing music, radio and 
movies, tap dancing, style shows. 

Nor does democratic society delib¬ 
erately create a new type of institution. 
Such a “school” develops within so¬ 
ciety and may sooner or later gain 
recognition by the state or the social 
consciousness. Pressures and needs are 
the forces at work. And they are vig¬ 
orous forces today. 

Protesting Youths Are Challenging 
Respectable” Mores and Institutions. 
One important section of youth is 
learning its lesson of organization and 
discipline and methodology. The 
American League against War and 
Fascism, the Young Communists 
League, the American Student Union, 
the League for Industrial Democracy, 
the student-workers at Brookwood and 
Commonwealth Colleges, Highlander 
hoik School, Young Workers School, 
Rand School, the Committee for In¬ 
dustrial Organization enterprises— 
these are schools that make the high 
school's practices and codes look silly 
and sick ly colorless. Picketing, pro¬ 
testing, striking, getting arrested, be¬ 
ing put m jail, being physically man¬ 
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handled by the police or railroad bulls 
•—in these schools such behaviors and 
experiences are honored instruments 
of education. In these schools, charac¬ 
ter is positive, effective, brave. 

Contrast that school with the prissy, 
orderly, empty, negative qualities that 
characterize the high school. To make 
an end run, to be courteous, to dress 
in harmonious colors, to select articles 
of diet and furniture, to pose grace¬ 
fully, to appreciate Brahms or Goya, 
to get A’s in lessons and courses . . . 
all respectable valuable, and desirable. 
But how safe! and how nice! 

It js not that protesting youth is 
right in any or all of its challenges. It 
is that they seek what they conceive to 
be a better world than that which they 
believe exists at present. It is that they 
dare to do what they believe will 
bring such a world into existence. It is 
that they are stripping the mores of 
their blind force. It is that they them¬ 
selves pay honor to conflicts with es¬ 
tablished law-enforcement agencies. 
And, especially, it is that they seek 
among adult groups and institutions 
for those who sanction sincerity and 
ideals, and that they disregard or 
despise smug social sets who, however 
unconsciously, approve only what is 
“respectable” and conforming. 

If adults believe that such protests 
are undesirable and desire to offset 
the tendency of youth to engage in 
them, they must offer adequate substi¬ 
tutes. In the “golden twenties” youth 
challenged merely the mores of sex, 
alcohol, dress, and gentle behavior. 
Perhaps, with reemployment, they 
may so limit their objectives again. To 
a considerable extent, however, youth 
may believe that, pending a Puritan 
revival, the “rights” to be obtrusive, 
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to smoke and drink in public, to dress 
as they will, and to allure and to “pet” 
have been won; having won these 
“rights” they, may show little interest 
in obnoxious practices of them. 

What, then, can adults offer as 
equivalents for protestation, danger, 
and positive social challenge? Must 
not the substitute be found in the spirit 
of approach to questions of social-civic 
policy and practice rather than in the; 
evasion of the problems altogether? 
Might not the school and the church 
and good government, civil service, 
international reconciliation, consum¬ 
ers’ league, civic improvement, and all 
similar organizations create a program 
for youth in which protest and chal¬ 
lenge would be subordinated to a larg¬ 
er positive program of action—of 
service to an emerging or a potential 
world of genuine education, character, 
and religion, of social justice, of inter¬ 
national intelligence and comity, and 
of community health and beauty? 

In the struggle to overcome nature, 
elemental and human, there will be 
involved danger and adventure and 
resolution enough. There will be dis¬ 
agreements and cross-purposes, but 
youth may be led to meet them with¬ 
out rancor and hostility but with dis- 
passion, scientific attitude, and coop¬ 
eration. Such may typify the education 
of youth in the future. If eventually, 
why not now? 

Fascism in Italy, Germany, and 
elsewhere, socialist construction in the 
Soviet Union, democratic socialism in 
Scandinavia, nationalism in Turkey 
and Japan, all challenge youth to 
positive action, each for its special pro¬ 
gram. Democracy in America has its 
goals not yet achieved, its problems 
not yet solved. Democracy needs the 


spirit and intellectual freshness that 
youth, freed from social-educational 
stereotypes, might furnish. 

V 

Ignorance and Inertia and Inflation 
May Save the Conventional High 
School for the Present. Perhaps the 
general academic high school may 
have another splurge of febrile expan¬ 
sion before it transmutes itself or per¬ 
ishes. Certainly the discernible need 
for fundamental reconstruction was as 
great in 1919 as it is today. The war- 
born power of organized labor, the in¬ 
sistent challenges of the profit system, 
and the expressions of hope for more 
rational social planning were factors 
that bade fair to usher in a new day 
for vigorous educational reform. 

Instead, we returned to normalcy. 
Boom and golden technological ex¬ 
pansion swamped social thinking. A 
new bourgeoisie emerged, subdivisions 
and suburbs, country clubs and fast 
motor cars, silk stockings, fur coats, 
and bridge parties, realtors, bond 
salesmen, contractors, bankers, rack¬ 
eteers, and the building trade-union 
leaders, illegal liquor and cosmetics 
and blatant radios—and new high 
school buildings, ornate and lavishly 
equipped. Rotary Club principals with 
suites of offices, creative arts, homo¬ 
geneous grouping, and sophisticated 
youths, mediocrity and stultification 
and conformity, all of these symptoms 
characterized the crazy and unbeliev¬ 
able decade of the “twenties” to which 
so many hope that our society and our 
school may soon return. 

Perhaps we may do so. But it is not 
a healthful desideratum. Another 
brief and exciting whirl would surely 
seal the doom of the public high 
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school. No serious social purpose or 
function for it could survive. 

Must the High School Survive ? 
Obviously, the high school will have 
to prove that it can render far more 
vigorous service to youth and to so¬ 
ciety than is at present the case, if it is 
to justify survival. It must, however, 
make these adaptations positively and 
willingly. It must, indeed, be constant¬ 
ly egging on its conservative commu¬ 
nity to sanction always more realistic 
practices. It must so plan its curricu¬ 
lum and regimen that youths will 
normally serve their immediate and 
more remote communities and will 
study fearlessly all social questions 
and be unafraid to propose and defend 
the solutions of these problems that 
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seem best to them. Competent think¬ 
ing and practices, not “right” answers, 
must receive school approvals. 

Such changes are possible. There 
is yet time to make them. But to make 
them there will be needed coordinated 
vigorous planning and experiment. 
Some of the proponents of change will 
lose their jobs; such clanger is a con¬ 
comitant of positive action. But who¬ 
ever values his job above his standards 
is already unfit to guide youth or to 
share in the transmutation of the high 
school. These are times that demand 
sacrifices that support faith. 

Unless such changes are made and 
that right soon, however, the conclu¬ 
sion seems inevitable: The high school 
is doomed ! 


RIVER LOVE 

Helen I. Sempill 

I love the catkins of the willow 
Grown gold, and soft, and plump; 

I love the whispering sedges 
That border long the marsh; 

I love the hoarse note of the heron, 
And his drooping, long thin toes; 

I love the waters swishing 
In among the gnarled, twining roots; 
I love the track of snail and mollusk 
Threadlike on the moist firm sand; 

I love the clouds of wispy algae 
That elude the touch of hand; 

I love the double sunset— 

One above, the other far below 
Where paddle-tips be touching 
Reflected rose and blue and gold, 

I love the shade of every linden, 

Of sycamore, and elder shrub; 

I love the teeter-bird and kildeer, 

The ducks and baby owls; 

I love the long, long stretch of water 
Interpreting the land. 



THE TRADE NAME MENACE 

Amsel Greene 


M any of us have been disturbed 
of late by the character and 
multiplicity of the trade 
names about us. We find ourselves be¬ 
wildered and vaguely resentful over 
this influx of strangers who demand 
recognition. Not long ago we were 
able to chuckle or scoff at such up¬ 
starts. The drugeteria, fruititeria, gro- 
certeria hysteria obviously inspired by 
“cafeteria,” and such signs as that 
by which an imposing building pro¬ 
claimed itself a “Chiropractic Adjust- 
ery,” or a roadside filling station a 
“Lubratorium,” provoked amusement 
rather than alarm. But, more and 
more, as one is confronted with an 
array of the names of the most ordi¬ 
nary commodities, one feels a pre¬ 
monitory shudder. A simple need for 
groceries involves one in a maze of 
Nopco, Vitamet, Meltose, Westex, 
and Crisco labels; a drug assortment 
is even more confounding; and one 
who travels by motor car through un- 
. familiar country, can no longer be cer¬ 
tain, especially at night, whether one 
is getting into Tacoma or Nabisco, 

The growing sense of protest of 
persons who have a deep respect for 
language, found perfect expression a 
few years ago in Henry Bellamann ! s 
Robots of Language, in the Yale Re¬ 
view. 

“Those who saw or read Capek’s sinis¬ 
ter play ‘R.U.R.,’ ” he says, “will recall 
the robots, those artificial beings who were 
created in the infernal laboratories of the 
R.U.R. company. Robots looked like peo¬ 
ple but were not. They were nerveless, 


bloodless, soulless machines of many types 
but of a single terrifying efficiency. But 
after a while, robots of a higher type were 
required, and they were furnished with 
nerves. Then followed the debacle. The 
robots took possession of the world and de¬ 
stroyed the human race; man with his tra¬ 
ditions, memories, and inheritances was re¬ 
placed by a factory product. 

“A shadow of that gruesome play swept 
my mind recently on a train journey from 
Philadelphia to New York. Mile after mile 
the eye-catching signboards of Commef^|S 
flashed strange words at the travellers. 
These words had all the features of living 
members of language, but affected one with 
the same half-puzzling, half-embarrassing 
unease that seized people on their first meet- ., 
ing with the robots, for they were the 
manufactured words of trade. . . . These 
words are the robots of language. Mile 
after mile they went flowing by, making 
themselves into a stream of strange language 
that moved to the mechanical rhythm of 
the wheels. Then it was that fancy hinted 
a quaint presentiment of a fate threatening 
living language not unlike the terrifying 
finale of humanity in Capek’s ‘R.U.R.’ ” 

Mr. Bellaraann’s analogy provokes 
a desire to pursue it further, to try to 
determine the nature of some of these 
monsters, and whether they admit of 
classification, to ascertain whether 
some are more baleful than others,, and 
to discover what traits and tendencies 
the history of their manufacture may 
reveal. 

At the outset one notes what Mr. 
Bellamann does not mention: that the 
monsters being compounded daily in 
the laboratories of advertising agencies 
are even more unnatural than are 
the entirely mechanical robots of 
• 40 • 
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“R.U.R.” Not even to the inventors 
of Capek’s robots did the idea occur 
of combining in one creature both 
human and mechanical members. This 
kind of enormity was left to the dia¬ 
bolical ingenuity of the creators of 
trade names. For it is evident that the 
robots of trade names are of three 
classes, fairly well-defined in spite of 
overlappings, classes for which one 
might be forgiven the terms genuine 
robots, semi-robots, and quasi-robots. 
The genuine robots are those forma¬ 
tions purely arbitrary and mechanical; 
the semi-robots are those half¬ 
mechanical and half “human”; and 
the quasi-robots are those entirely 
flesh and blood, but of such strange 
extraction or peculiar deformity that 
one must look closely to make certain 
of their genus. 

Among the quasi-robots are further 
divisions. There are puzzling hybrids 
in which alien stocks are joined: 
NotoX; Pyorheal; Sol-Aid; Tempho- 
nized (music records); Air-ped 
(shoes); and Plugarial (radio fix¬ 
tures). There are creatures which have 
been subjected to untrained laboratory 
surgeons, who have made incisions at 
wrong points, and have grafted to¬ 
gether callously barely recognizable 
parts. As a result Raybestos trails a 
member that has lost its identity, Pine- 
brosia misses the meaning intended, 
and Whiskitosis is an anatomical 
anomaly. Upon others the surgeons 
nave performed ghastly “ectomies” 
by which whole vital sections have 
been removed: Dankill (for dande- 
lions); Dandoff (for dandruff); Car- 
bout (for carbon); Luboil (oil); Per- 
mashrunk (cloth); Lingesic (lini¬ 
ment) ; Cresistant (cloth); and 
Dento-ploma (from a dental school). 


Some joinings have been so skilfully 
made as almost to defy detection: 
Cal if orange; Ratoxin; Soilax (wash¬ 
ing powder); Tamproof (safes); 
Trafficar (motorcycles). On the other 
hand, an alien and unncessary joint 
may have been inserted, perhaps by an 
interne of careless or experimental 
turn, as in Sol Y-Vina, or ill-fitting 
fragments jammed into a struggling 
whole. Servpaklite, Univarlac (a com¬ 
bination paint and varnish), Sealpack- 
erchief, Nux Iron-Pep, and Inviso- 
Sez-Lok-Bow (a necktie) are horrible. 
Many have suffered amputations: Im~ 
pervo (varnish); Comm (mattress); 
Soldo (solder); Ammo (ammonia); 
Pyrrho (mouth wash). The scars of 
amputation, it will be noted, are cov¬ 
ered by a uniform mechanical appli¬ 
ance, one which curiously resembles 
the artificial limbs which not a few are 
carrying about: Domesco; Fluffo; Kx 
pello; Certo; Digiro; Lavo; 
Speed-O; Clean-O. This group 
merges imperceptibly into that of the 
semi-robots as the proportion of the 
mechanical elements to the whole in¬ 
creases: Solesco; Pedox; Clenesco; 
Pedico; Durex; Cytrex. 

The most numerous of the quasi¬ 
robots, however, and the most pitiable, 
are the flesh and blood creatures who 
have suffered not so much from the 
knife as from malevolent laboratory 
experimentation in plastic surgery'. 
These, their bodies strangely dis¬ 
torted, their members shrunken or 
swollen to grotesque proportions, are 
the creatures from which one averts 
one’s eyes; these are the products of 
the darkest art of the advertiser 
Trubl-Pruf; Nif-T-Pai; Hy-Klas; 
Ken-L-Biskit; Pup-E-Ration; Nox- 
Pane; Takoff (reducing tablets); In- 
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B-Tween; Nokz Spot; Tru-Blu; My- 
T-Fine; Toptite; Fitz-U; Bred- 
Spred; Fyr-Pruf; Taystee; Kant-Pyt 
(plaster); Par-X; Brit-L-Nutj Wyn- 
Pak; Yubet; X-Cel-All; Favo-Rite; 
Frut-Stix; Klenz-Glas; Shuwite (shoe 
cleaner); Hi-Glo; and Egaday (poul¬ 
try food). Some have lost even the 
dignity of the foregoing: C-Em-Die 
(insecticide); Getsum; Wansum; 
Kof-No-Mor; Sumchu; U-Need- 
Em; Hoz-Aid; Youstickum (glue); 
Peny-Savr; Usit; Chu-Goody; Kno 
Knausea (remedy); Rapad (padding 
cement); Silk-Tufn (for strengthen¬ 
ing silk); No-Tum-Suk (for thumb¬ 
sucking) ; Tuf-Sole; and Dome Oyle 
(hair tonic). Many are maimed be¬ 
yond identification: Uwilikit; Jan-U- 
Ine; Skwirl-Fude (nuts); Brn-Ez; E- 
Klip-Sol; Unoit; Nokrode (to pre¬ 
vent rust); Lek Wunder Wite (shoe 
cleaner); Egokp (egg preservative); 
Wa-Tav-Yu; Unovesell; Un-X-Ld; 
Ubilo; Wishihada; and Eggconomy 
(substitute for eggs). 

In contrast to these malformations, 
the genuine robots have an assurance of 
their own: Fab, Ziska, Kalak, Limko; 
Zep, Torah, Nesrin, Ascot; Tux, 
Neko, Azo, Tonka; Ak, Selox, Yanak, 
Lysol; Vin, Barco, Litvack, Hexol; 
Taas, Nebo, Kozak, Efe-dol; Zo, Vis- 
co, Kyrox, Wyco; Blitz, Rezzo, Sanka, 
Zonox; Thrim, Tyrol, Lazo, Sylox; 
Dix, Washana, Figco, Tarko; Spaz, 
Karya, Lenox, Tucla; Lo, Vamocol, 
Tucca, Farbo; Zel, Navisca, Kadex, 
Grekko; Hep, Blatz, Zang, Zoff, 
Mek. These speak a language that 
only a college yell leader would recog¬ 
nize as vernacular. They move with 
the rhythm of inspired invective, as do 
their fellows formed from initials or 


syllables of the names of their manu¬ 
facturers: 

Amco, Namco, Pamco, Nosco; 

Pasco, Gasco, Kasko, Bosco; 

Winco, Sinco, Linko, Lesco; 

Necco, Nacco, Crisco, Cresco. 

A few of these show a slight variation 
in meter: Wenoka, Lapaco, Nabisco, 
Meruco, Pebeco, Unico, Jax, and 
Mek. But most of the robots know no 
measure but the sharply trochaic: 
Nopco, Garco, Holco, Adco, Troco, 
Zivco, Reco, Afco, Atco, Ilco, Hanco, 
Genco, Amco, Amlox, Wifco. Discon¬ 
certingly uniform, they furnish no 
clue for differentiation. Nacco is a 
marshmallow cream; Necco, a disin¬ 
fectant; Barco, a soap powder; Tarco, 
asbestos; and Tarko, a hair tonic; 
Limko, an extract; Linco, a brand of 
corn; Sinco, a soap; Winco, a shoe 
lace; and Vinko, a photographic 
paper; Cresco, a bread; and Crisco, a 
shortening; Biitz, a corn remedy; and 
Blatz, a chewing gum. 

II 

The invasion of such an army (for 
theirs is a martial rhythm) begins to 
seem ominous, and one has only to 
consult the annual reports of the 
United States patent office to sharpen 
one’s apprehension. Herein is recorded 
the fact that in 1929 more than 25,000 
trade names were patented; in 1935, 
more than 11,000 (11,109) and in 
1936 nearly 11,000 (10,777) (Shake¬ 
speare’s vocabulary is variously esti¬ 
mated at from 15,000 to 25,000 
words). This astounding number is 
the more significant in comparison 
with additions to the language from 
other sources. L. Pearsall Smith has 
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said that at least twenty new words are 
added to our current speech every 
year. He must, it would seem, be dis¬ 
regarding the technical vocabulary of 
science, and he cannot have included 
the field of trade names. But the learn¬ 
ing of the names of trade is incumbent 
not solely upon a highly specialized 
group, as are the vocabularies of the 
sciences. A fair knowledge of them is 
demanded in ordinary daily life. How 
great a tax this may come to be is only 
beginning to be realized. To be sure, 
not all of these names are of the robot 
type. There are many legitimate coin¬ 
ages from time-honored roots—words 
immediately and happily intelligible. 
There are many straightforward Eng¬ 
lish names of undistorted spelling and 
apt connotation. But these bid fair, in 
the light of present trends, to become 
mere survivals. Their decrease in 
number and the relative yearly in¬ 
crease of the robot, is portentious. 

This fact, and many others that are 
of interest in the history and develop¬ 
ment of this pseudo-language, are re¬ 
vealed by a study of the lists of trade 
names in the yearly reports of the 
patent office from 1890 to 1937. 

What Jespersen has characterized as 
the native tendency of the English 
speaking people toward economy of 
expression is exemplified in typical 
names of the products of 18 90 and of 
1930. Dr. Pendlebury’s Wonderful 
Pectoral Cough Cure has become 
Mek. Arnold’s Chemical Writing 
Fluid has in forty years shrunk to 
Skrip. Representative trade names of 
1890 are these: Absolute Parasite Ex¬ 
terminator (in 1930, Tote, Amox, or 
Punsit) 5 Crane’s Infallible Rheumatic 
Remedy (in 1930, Ty-Rol); A 
Remedial Lotion (1930, Spaz); Dr. 
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Hart’s Family Pills; General Writ¬ 
ing Fluid; Premium Stove Polish 
(1930, Pingo); Dr. Wilson’s Healing 
Liniment (1930, Vin); The Practical 
Fruit and Vegetable Preserver (1930, 
Certo). In 1890 no genuine robots had 
been created, and only one amputated 
formation appeared. No compounds 
from names of manufacturers are 
found in the bulletin of that year, and 
there are no distorted spellings. 

By 1900 the robot era had begun. 
Ka-No (a tonic), Kadcx (a photogra¬ 
phic paper), Pa-Kai (a medicine), 
Lozo (a furniture polish), Vaxo (a 
medicine), and Vinen fa photographic 
paper), are the only inventions, with 
two “company” names, Ehcrol and 
Joso. Pew as these arc, they fore¬ 
shadow all the favorite phonetic and 
rhythmic tendencies of later forma¬ 
tions. The prevalence of the letters 
k } (c), x, z, and /, is apparent from a 
glance at any page of advertising. The 
characteristic o-ending is here surpris¬ 
ingly strong in view of the fact that 
English nouns, if observation is to be 
trusted, do not by nature end in a. 
Moreover, these words are trochees, 
as are all arbitrary formations, with 
three exceptions, up to 1926. Whether 
because the stabbing first syllables ar¬ 
rest the attention, or because trochees 
adapt themselves more readily to the 
explosive character of the favored con¬ 
sonants, or whether the influence of 
one of the first great robots, if not the 
very first—the word Kodak—, is re¬ 
sponsible, the fact remains that for 
twenty-five years trochees prevailed in 
manufactured names almost to the ex¬ 
clusion of every other form. It is only 
within the last few years that three- 
syllable robots have appeared except 
sporadically, and these are seemingly 
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without exception dactyls or amphi- 
brachs. The trend toward monosylla¬ 
bles has only recently gained momen¬ 
tum. In 1900, too, appeared forerun¬ 
ners of most of the classes of fantastic 
spellings, later to reach such extremes. 
Balm-E-Oil j I-Cure-U; Kow-Kure, 
and Iwanta suggest atrocities of today. 
Nevertheless, the trade names were 
still, in the main, the long and literal 
terms of 1890: Crown Hair Preserv¬ 
er; Dr. Smith’s Family Soap; The 
Parker Universal Garment Fastener; 
Common Sense Flour; Kill-Bug; 
Mucilage-on-a-Stick. Such hybrids as 
there were, were for the most part 
rather fanciful: Apollotonic (for the 
hair); Brightine; Healio (soap); Ro- 
dentia (poison); and Stomachoids 
(pills). The last word is typical of 
those later absurdities perpetrated in 
an attempt to follow, without adequate 
knowledge of root meanings, the pat¬ 
terns of legitimate derivatives. 

In 19x0 “company” names were 
not yet popular, only one appearing. 
Literal terms were losing ground, 
though still in the lead, with a ten¬ 
dency toward shortening. Such names 
as Bear’s Exquisite Cold Cream 
(which would inevitably have become 
in 1930 Bee or Bex); Daniel’s Clothes 
Cleaner; World Metal Polish; and 
the Home Wash Boiler, were still 
common. Robots were gaining, and 
distorted spelling was becoming a defi¬ 
nite menace. Since no Oxford Diction¬ 
ary for trade names exists, and since in 
this study only the bulletins of the 
years 1890, 1900, 1910, 1915, 1920, 
1925,1926, 1927 ) 1928, 1929, 1930, 
I 93 1 ) : 7932 , X 933 ) 1934 ) 1935 ) 1936 
were consulted, together with such of 
the weekly reports of the patent office 
as were available for 1937, the one 


inspired prototype which. must have 
been responsible for the sudden in¬ 
crease in fanciful spellings, escaped 
discovery. Possibly it was Uneeda Bis¬ 
cuit. At any rate, 1910 gave Anu- 
Biscuit, and a formidable list of others 
ranging in dignity from Butter-Krust 
Bread to To-Wa-Kon Floor Polish 
and No-Sticky-to-the-Washy Starch. 
The o-ending was rife in derivatives: 
Creamo Soup; Silko Hose; Dehydro 
Fruit; Fruito Gum. 

Sometime between 1910 and 1915 
the first “company” name ending in 
-co must have been formed, for only 
imitation could account for the uni¬ 
formity of words of this ending in 
19x5: Basco; Hanco; Mayco; Nacco. 
Genuine robots were gaining in favor: 
Ascot; Kalak; Sasnak; Ziska. Deriva¬ 
tives were largely hybrid, such as Phy¬ 
toform and Hairatus; and telescoped 
words had begun to appear, such as 
Polishine. California Ripe Olives, 
however, had not yet become Calif- 
olive, in the fashion of the 1926 Calif- 
orange, nor the further reduced Cal- 
olive, in keeping with the 1928 Cal- 
port and Cal-Pru (prunes). Absurd 
spellings had gained little. 

No great changes were marked by 
1920. The spelling tendency seems to 
have been somewhat arrested. The 
few bad examples, such as Eggcono- 
my, Her Candied Opinion, and Cre- 
Me-Est, are offset by a surprising 
number of spellings which withstood 
the temptation toward perversion. 
Candy Craft for Kiddies could not 
have appeared thus a few years later. 

Within the next five years the robot 
movement had gained an impetus 
which has been felt ever since. Both 
arbitrary inventions and “company” 
names were rapidly increasing in num- 
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bers. In arbitrary formations, the k } z, 
x, and l, and the endings -o and -* 
were, as now, ubiquitous. Since 1925 
the prodigious increase in trade names 
makes possible only the most general 
analysis of tendencies. It is plain that 
robots are threatening to crowd out the 
more orthodox formations; that spell¬ 
ing is more fantastic, if possible, than 
ever; that in derivatives there is a 
growing disposition toward clipping 
and telescoping: Sanek (paper neck 
bands); Arotrol (radio control); 
Motoheater; Golfeet; Homaid; 
Twistop, and toward suggestion by 
analogy or connotation: Pep; Skat; 
Link (starch); Bubblo; Vegex; Flit; 
Ligtone (lotion); Vig (beverage). In 
keeping with the tendency toward 
shortening, is the recent development 
of monosyllabic robots. Very few had 
appeared before 1925. Phonetically, 
the tendencies manifested early in the 
history of trade names are becoming 
even more exaggerated. Intensity of 
utterance is evidently the objective in 
consonant combinations. Euphony is 
secondary, if not actually undesirable, 
Occasionally, in the midst of the buzz 
and crackle of the robot masses, there 
is to be found a word of real beauty. 
Odorono, Linoleum, Pyralin, Palm¬ 
olive—these are soothing to k- and 
z-worn nerves. 

No other single ending is so popu¬ 
lar as that in -x, with -0 as a close 
second, and -1 as a distant third. The 
-ex, -ox, -tex, and -tox endings are 
interesting in that they satisfy phonetic 
demands, and still give opportunity 
to add meaning to a compound. Tox is 
evidently invariably a shortening of 
toxin: Notox; Crotox; Flytox. Ox is 
usually a shortened form of oxygen, 
as in Zonox, Hydrox, Chlorox, and 
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Sulfox; but Helox, Pedox, and Porox 
are apparently imitations without 
meaning, while Termox and An tox 
(both insecticides) are products of mis¬ 
taken ideas. Similarly, the -tax of most 
endings means either textile or tex¬ 
ture: Veltex; VeivateX; Sportex; 
Tinto-tex; Novotex; Linotex; Wax** 
tex; but Tex-Ant (an insecticide), Vi- 
Tex (a salve), and Westcx (a peanut 
butter), have somehow gone wrong. 
Ex seems popular as a transposed pre¬ 
fix, signifying “out” or “away,” as in 
Cutex, Nicotcx, Burncx, Pyrcx; hut 
Vegex, Pulvex, Iodex, Vapcx, Bondcx, 
Scientex, Bathex and Klustcx do not 
follow, and Speedex, Durex, and 
Maltex are paradoxical. Such unreas¬ 
oning imitations serve only to add to 
the growing Babel. 

One hesitates to speculate upon the 
further progress of this unrestrained 
manufacture of words. What must be 
the state of mind even now of the for¬ 
eigner well schooled in English, who 
finds himself at the mercy or the land* 
of-the-free advertiser? To what sys¬ 
tem of mnemonics can he turn in a 
world where Humpty-Dumpty means 
hosiery, Sani-Gro an insecticide, 'IV: • 
phos a dry cleaner, Antscepto goggles, 
Karioka chopped nuts, Tandem a bev¬ 
erage, Kobako a perfume, Skipit a 
medicine, Ratcatcher dresses and 
blouses, and Dic-a-Doo a paint clean¬ 
er? Our impatience over some of the 
absurdities we see may be mollified to 
some extent by a consideration of the 
problem facing manufacturers. In the 
one month (taken at random) of 
March, 1929, Swift and Company 
patented eleven glues and eight gela¬ 
tins. Their choice of names shows de¬ 
liberation: for glue, Visco, Enduro, 
Everhold, Griptite, Sampson (sic!), 
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Selectus, Superhesive, Superba, Su- 
premus, Amber Ground, and Tug of 
War; for gelatin, Velvalex, Cremelac, 
Economix, Stabilo, Frezrite, Textura, 
Premium, and Protector. This list is 
indicative of the attempt of many 
manufacturers to find a name descrip¬ 
tive or suggestive of the article. This 
would seem a sound policy; but how 
is one to remember that Slumberite 
should suggest pajamas, and Sleep- 
Easy haircurlers; Medo-Mist mush 
rooms, Fogspun a fabric, Mistol a 
nasal spray, and Window-Mist a glass 
cleaner; Imps jellies, and Swanks 
dress and furniture novelties; Scanties 
lingerie, Jiffies hosiery, but Brevits a 
trade magazine; Scrumpies cooked 
Soy beans, but Toasties foundation 
garments; Flirt a perfume, Temptress 
and Enticement hosiery, Fascination a 
fabric, Rapture tea and coffee, Frolic 
an ice cream cone; Debs butter crack¬ 
ers, but Sub-Debs handbags? Here are 
suggestion and originality gone 
amuck. 

That the desire for novelty has be¬ 
come paramount is evidenced in the 
increase of artificial spellings, in the 


growing number of genuine robots, 
giving no hint of the nature of the 
articles they represent, and in the re¬ 
cent impulse given to the formation of 
pseudo-derivatives. More than four 
hundred trade names are being turned 
out of the factories each week, a horde 
of entities governed by no laws and 
respecting none. In other technical vo¬ 
cabularies, the acquisition of a few 
roots will give the key to innumerable 
combinations. It is only in that of the 
trades that there is nothing basic. Just 
yesterday there appeared on the coun¬ 
ters of the local groceries, rows of 
shining, new cans labelled Neokies. 
One’s first thought was that Neokies 
must be a new kind of cookie, on the 
analogy of Raybestos. Nothing on the 
can indicated its content. There was no 
sub-title—merely Neokies. The name 
served what was probably its primary 
function, however; it prompted in¬ 
quiry. The grocer stated that Neokies 
were not cookies, but a kind of noodle. 
The certainty grows that the robots are 
destined to win. Even the robot babies 
have an air of independence and so¬ 
phistication. Neokies! 


The finest words in the world are only vain sounds , if you cannot 
comprehend them .— Anatole France 



ON THE GERMAN PEOPLE IN GERMANY 

Geraldine P. Dilla 


Servitude lowers men to the point of making itself loved by them. 

—VAU VENARGUES 


I 

ree observers at a safe distance 
from the Rhine ask what the 
character and mentality of the 
Germans can be that they let Hitler 
tyrannize over them as at present. 
More than twenty years ago we asked 
a similar question when the German 
people in a Teutonic fury let them¬ 
selves be regimented to please Wil¬ 
liam II and his General Staff. Cen¬ 
turies ago some thinkers asked much 
the same question when the German 
speaking peoples let themselves be 
crushed by confused rulers during and 
after the Thirty Years War. 

Several answers can be suggested 
to these questions, but they do not dif¬ 
fer so very greatly according to the 
period under consideration. Funda¬ 
mental characteristics of nations have 
a tendency to persist a long time if 
they are qualities that resemble habits 
and if history helps to perpetuate 
them. The present regime has de¬ 
veloped so in accordance with German 
regimentation in the past that its re¬ 
strictions are accepted almost as a mat¬ 
ter of course, and there is much less 
disaffection than we outsiders would 
expect. As Friedrich Sieburg insists in 
his Germany My Country , “All that 
is happening in Germany today is so 
strikingly different from develop¬ 
ments in other countries, and is so ex¬ 
clusively the result of that specifically 
German national character which is to 
be found in no other people,” that— 


we need to analyze that national char¬ 
acter. 

Germans themselves have a word to 
describe their weakness— Bedienten- 
seele (servile soul). In a nation where 
obedience is rated of higher value to 
the state than are liberty and original¬ 
ity, the type of mind that is obedient, 
patient and reverent toward authority 
has a strong survival advantage. In a 
long history of the German states, 
compliance with the routine regulated 
by an officious ruler was the safe path 
to well-being, or it appeared so to a 
naturally uncritical subjectj hence 
there the docile type of follower with¬ 
out initiative flourished. 

The more daring German souls who 
had a taste for independence, spon¬ 
taneity, originality and independence 
were either crushed out or tamed, or 
they emigrated to other lands during 
the many periods of excessive repres¬ 
sion in their home states. The old jest 
that accounts for the Irish being so 
numerous and flourishing outside Ire¬ 
land is today much more applicable to 
the Germans. For Germany is proving 
“a great country to be from, but not 
in.” 

Unintentionally the independent 
Germans who resisted coercion at 
home have advertised their nation too 
favorably abroad. The Germans who 
came to America during the revolu¬ 
tionary troubles of 1848, and the Au¬ 
strians who fled from Metternich’s 
tyrannical methods, have made good 
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immigrants in the United States, and 
have misled us toward too high an 
opinion of their countrymen left be¬ 
hind to be further crushed by the iron 
hand of their fatherland. Time itself 
has helped to improve the Germans 
who refused to endure oppression; and 
time has tended to weaken the Ger¬ 
mans who lacked the will or the power 
to defend themselves against their 
home government. 

Most nations do not become too 
homogeneous, because they absorb 
many outsiders who bring them fresh 
ideals and different experiences. But 
the German fatherland, since the early 
centuries of the great barbarian inva¬ 
sions or migrations, has not attracted 
foreigners as permanent residents in 
great numbers. It did not offer the 
inducements either of free land, for its 
natives multiplied fast enough to occu¬ 
py its territory, or of freedom, for its 
government seldom offered any con¬ 
genial refuge to its neighbors. Thus 
time and history have conspired to 
evolve inside Germany an unusually 
obedient citxenry to govern and to 
tyrannize over. 

In earlier centuries this peculiarity 
manifested itself very differently from 
today. Both Mme. de Stael, whose 
Allemagne enraged Napoleon in 
1813, and Sir "William Hamilton 
noticed this trait. He wrote in the 
eighteenth century when the petty 
German principalities seemed insigni¬ 
ficant: “With the purest identity of 
origin, the Germans have always 
shown the weakest sentiment of na¬ 
tionality. Descended from the same 
ancestors, speaking a common lan¬ 
guage, unconquered by a foreign ene¬ 
my, and once the subjects of a general 
government, they are the only people 


in Europe who have passively allowed 
their national unity to be broken down, 
and submitted like cattle, to be par¬ 
celed and rcparceled into flocks, as 
suited to the convenience of their 
shepherds,” 

Bismarck remarked one day: “If a 
future generation of Germans ever 
becomes republican, it will be for lack 
of kings, certainly not of royalists.” 
When at the end of the World War 
Germany became a republic in name, 
the national temper did not change, 
for as an eminent German said to 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, “We made 
a republic, but there were no republi¬ 
cans.” Count Carlo Sforza in his 
Europe and Europeans traced the 
tragic weakness of that post-War gov¬ 
ernment—“the cringing respect which 
the Socialists, when to all appearances 
they were masters of Germany, mani¬ 
fested for generals, industrialists, 
Junker, with the result that the masses 
continued to pay for agrarian protec¬ 
tionism, for subsidies to the privileged 
classes, for uncontrolled military ex¬ 
penditure.” 

Nowadays this same “lust for be¬ 
lieving and obeying,” as Nietzsche 
called it, shows itself in meek submis¬ 
sion to a despotic central government. 
The situation resembles that in Italy, 
but as Armstrong noted in. Hitler's 
Reich , “the Germans are a more dis¬ 
ciplined, harder, less individualistic 
people than the Italians. Comparisons 
are thankless; the Italians have glori¬ 
ous qualities, some of which the Ger¬ 
mans lack, But it can be said without 
fear of serious contradiction that 
whereas Mussolini has been struggling 
continuously to counteract what he 
considers an Italian national weakness 
for ‘disorder,’ Hitler has been using 
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much the same slogans to exaggerate 
what is a German national weakness 
—conformity, undiscriminating re¬ 
spect for authority and force, ‘order.’ ” 

II 

The French people are just the op¬ 
posite to the Germans in their relation 
to government. They do not admire 
conformity as a virtue. They have been 
recruited for generations by refugees 
from political tyranny elsewhere; and 
for more than a century they have not 
emigrated at all, while their restless 
intransigeants stir up discontent inside 
France. As M. Briand once said to 
Marshal Foch, “You know the in¬ 
stincts of the Germans. They all fol¬ 
low their leader like wild ducks. We 
[Frenchmen] do exactly the opposite. 
Look at the Palais Bourbon, where my 
five or six hundred sparrows spend 
their time twittering and quarreling 
[in the Chamber of Deputies].” 

While English history and political 
thought are quite the antithesis of Ger¬ 
man, yet at times some Anglo-Saxon 
yearns for the comforts of being led 
and thereby shows his kinship with 
his Teutonic cousin. The great ex¬ 
ample is Carlyle, who was so perme¬ 
ated with German literature and phi¬ 
losophy as to amaze Goethe, and 
whose influence today would be sin¬ 
ister if he were being read. His central 
political doctrine was expressed thus 
in his Hero-Worship (published in 
1841): “Find in any country the Ab¬ 
lest Man that exists there; raise him 
to the supreme place and loyally rev¬ 
erence him: you have a perfect govern¬ 
ment for that country; no ballot-box, 
parliamentary eloquence, voting, 
constitution-building, or other ma- 
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chinery whatsoever can improve it a 
whit.” Such is the denial of all repub¬ 
lican and democratic ideals, a contra¬ 
diction of English, French, and 
American political philosophy. But it 
defines the German remarkably well. 

“In the German view the state is 
not for the individuals, but the indi¬ 
viduals are for the state,” as Hugo 
Mlinsterberg said. The Prussian ideal 
of the perfect government is the one 
that so disciplines its citizens that they 
give absolute obedience to every order 
of the state and perform their assigned 
tasks like machines. For this absolutist 
state, now designated as the totalitar¬ 
ian state, Hegel supplied the philo¬ 
sophical foundation, for all things 
German prefer to rely on an elaborate 
philosophy. He taught that the state 
is the highest instrument of the su¬ 
preme good, not only the guarantor 
but the creator of the free personality 
of the individual, who has no person¬ 
ality outside the state because the in¬ 
dividual outside the state could not be 
sure even of his life. Hegel reasoned 
as if he believed that man is a mere 
wolf forced by his nature to do 
nothing except hunt in packs, but such 
a brutal concept of human life cannot 
be proved and need not be accepted. 

We free inheritors of the opposite 
theory of .the state, the contractual, as 
formulated by John Locke and Rous¬ 
seau—we Americans and English and 
French prefer to believe that the in¬ 
dividual has inalienable rights to prop¬ 
erty, legitimate self-defense, liberty, 
the pursuit of happiness, the free use 
of his mind, and the development of 
his personality. 

When we observe the extreme and 
unreasonable application of the totali¬ 
tarian theory of the state in Germany 
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today, we can only wonder, as did 
Count Siam in his European Dicta¬ 
torships, “whether the Germans, rich 
as they are in stupendous mental and 
moral qualities, are not lacking in any 
sort of political intelligence. One of 
the last German rulers, Prince von 
Billow, admitted as much to me when, 
dining together one evening in his 
Roman retreat, he told me of the 
answer he had received from the 
famous Holstein, permanent secretary 
of the German State Department, to 
whom Billow, at the time Imperial 
Chancellor, had complained of the in¬ 
comprehension shown by the Germans 
about some big diplomatic question: 
‘Your Highness, we are supreme in 
music, in philosophy, in strategy, in 
almost every field; is it strange if in 
one—politics—we are incurable 

asses? 5 55 

During those halcyon pre-War days 
Price Collier wrote in his Germany 
and the Germans from an American 
Point of View: “No other population 
would be amenable to the Prussian 
methods that have made Germany; 
nor is there anywhere in the world a 
people demanding Prussian methods, 
while there are millions under the 
Prussian yoke who hate it. 55 His state¬ 
ment is still true except that the num¬ 
bers under the Prussian yoke who hate 
it have been very much diminished by 
blood-purges, concentration camps, 
economic strangulation, emigration. 
To determine the success of such 
methods in achieving that pure Ger¬ 
manism, we should have to count the 
intellectuals who have recently been 
added to scholarly circles all over the 
world, as well as the humbler indi¬ 
viduals who have escaped German 
domination to be lost among the many 


European refugee settlements and 
graveyards. 

A digression is in order here to 
notice that any government that ex¬ 
pels a group of its citizens suffers from 
their loss. Religious intolerance cost 
France many of her very best minds 
and hands, and those very Huguenot 
exiles by settling in insignificant 
Brandenburg helped it to rise as the 
new Prussia and to become a formid¬ 
able rival to France. More tragically, 
Spain has never recovered the art, ag¬ 
riculture, sciences, energy, and pros¬ 
perity which she lost when she crushed 
and expelled her Mohammedans. The 
long comprehending view of history 
shows usually that nations, like indi¬ 
viduals, are ultimately punished for 
both their sins and their ignorance, 
whether by nature, fate, or providence. 
Thus Germany can only lose variety 
and depth of intellect and of spirit, 
not to mention wealth and the respect 
of the world, by expelling her leaven¬ 
ing minority of Jews. And now the 
world is so closely involved that the 
tragic consequences do not end inside 
the fanatical nation itself, but threaten 
the security and prosperity of many 
nations. 

Ill 

Since Fichte at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, many writers have 
expounded what they imagined were 
the profound virtues of the essential 
Germanism, under such mystic names 
as Teutonic Kultur, the Urvolk > “the 
Aryan soul. 55 One incredible Ludwig 
Woltmann in his Politische Anthro¬ 
pology in 1903 insisted with preten¬ 
tious elaboration on such wholly false 
claims, as these: “The entire European 
civilization, even in Latin and Slav 
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countries, is the work of the Teutonic 
race.... The Papacy, the Renaissance, 
the French Revolution, and the Na¬ 
poleonic Empire were achievements 
of the Teutonic spirit.” 

Thomas Mann in the Neue Rund¬ 
schau in November 1914 gave the 
world this definition: “Kultur is a 
spiritual organization of the world, 
which does not exclude bloody sav¬ 
agery. It raises the daemonic to sub¬ 
limity. It is above morality, reason, 
science.” The following years proved 
it to be material as well as spiritual, 
but this Kultur has not survived the 
simple practical tests. The new states 
of Europe have not hastened to imitate 
or adopt it, and Germany has not been 
embarrassed by the immigration of her 


Then let us consider the individual 
German himself. Captain Philip 
Dumas, an English naval attach!, 
wrote from Berlin some results of his 
study of the German character, pub¬ 
lished in the sixth volume of the great 
collection of official British Documents. 
He observed: “Owing to the system of 
education which is universally pursued 
in Germany, everyone is taught to be 
a servant and no one a master. This is 
to be seen everywhere; and old serv¬ 
ants making bad masters, the officers 
are anything but popular with the 
men; and the same feeling obtains, 
which is sad, from the lowest to the 
highest among the officers themselves. 
... It is through that character, or 
rather lack of stability of character. 


neighbors as have other nations since 
the War. 

The present popular brand of Ger¬ 
manism, the “Aryan race” or the 
Deutschthum, returns to the vicious 
fallacy of the end of the nineteenth 


that the German should or might be 
beaten. Broadly speaking, the German 
has enormous organizing powers when 
they can be imitative; but he has little 
originality, powers of initiative, or in¬ 
dependent thought. Also while things 


century. Julian S. Huxley disposes of go well, and in a line to which he is 
it thus in his readable but accurate accustomed, he is a very able and 


volume We Europeans: “Racialism 
is a myth, and a dangerous myth at 


energetic man; but under failure, 
great stress or strain, I doubt his stay- 


that. It is a cloak for selfish economic ing power, or the faculty to rapidly 
aims which in their uncloaked naked- reorganize afresh.” Written in 1907* 
ness would look ugly enough. And it this analysis explains much that has 


is not scientifically grounded.” 

In Mein Kampf, the authoritative 
volume whose dissemination the gov¬ 
ernment has contrived to make rival 
the Bible, Hitler wrote: “It is a 
greater honor to be a citizen of the 


perplexed the world in German his¬ 
tory these last twenty years. 

An American professor, John Am¬ 
brose Hess, wrote Heine's Views on 
German Traits of Character , in which 
he finds that Heine ranks priraitive- 


Third Reich than King in a foreign ness first, just as the latest writer on 
land.” But Sieburg’s statement, which L'Ame allemande, Louis Reynaud, 


he explained and fully illustrated for 
English readers, is nearer the truth: 
“There are to be no more human 


has done very recently. From exhaus¬ 
tive study of Heine’s writings, con¬ 
versations, life and personality, Dr. 




mans.” 


toiTiiYMM headings as fol- 
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lows: "Uncouthness (primitiveness) 
—bearishness, awkwardness and un- 
wieldiness; primitive truculence, 
moroseness, bluntness, lack of tact; 
adolescence and semi-civilization: 
Slowness (of the masses)—asininity; 
lethargy; quiet and repose; retarda¬ 
tion, stupidity, boredom; reactionary 
political views: Patience. Thorough- 
mss ( GrundlichkeU —perseverance 
and persistence; seriousness; profun¬ 
dity ( Tiefsinn ); pedantry: Fidelity 
(Tretie )—moral integrity, honesty, 
devotion to duty, loyalty; servility 
(exaggerated fidelity): Idealism — 
idealistic thinking; lack of initiative 
and practicality: Gemtit and Romantic 
Dreaming —depth of feeling, soulful¬ 
ness; melancholy, sentimentality, 
dreaming; whimsicality, foolishness.” 
This is not an unfair list, though in¬ 
complete and misleading for general 
purposes today unless some explana¬ 
tion is added. Naturally this list would 
be despised in Germany now because 
Heine was not wholly “Aryan” 
though he will always remain a chief 
glory of German literature. 

IV 

The primitiveness might be related 
to the great victory with which the 
ancestors of the Germans entered the 
records of history nine years after the 
beginning of the Christian era. Their 
first hero, the Arminius or Hermann 
of legend and music, annihilated three 
Roman legions under Quintilius Varus 
in a three-day battle in the Teuto- 
burger Forest. They thereby closed 
early Germany to Latin culture and 
Mediterranean civilization. For in 
spite of later Roman expeditions, the 
right bank of the Rhine remained free 


and the Romans colonized only south 
of the Main and the Danube. Thus 
it was much later, if at all, that Ger¬ 
many profited like other European 
lands from the philosophy, literature, 
fine and useful arts, engineering and 
other science, organization and law- 
in short, from the polished civilization 
that human society had been develop¬ 
ing in more favored portions of the 
globe during four thousand and more 
years. If only Hermann had followed 
Vercingetorix to languish in the 
Mamertine Prison of Rome! 

It is well recognized that the Aus¬ 
trians, who received Roman influences 
centuries earlier than the north Ger¬ 
mans, represent culture in a far truer 
sense than do the Germans proper, 
especially the Prussians. Compare 
Vienna with Berlin. The unfortunate 
Chancellor Dollfuss wanted to survive 
so that the world might see, as he said, 
that one Germanic nation cherished 
the arts of peace and true civilization. 

Goethe declared that the Prussians 
were cruel by nature, and civilization 
would make them ferocious. Heine 
said that nature has made the Prus¬ 
sians stupid and science has made them 
wicked. “The Germans are much 
more revengeful than the Romance 
peoples; this is because they are ideal¬ 
ists, even in hatred. We Germans hate 
long and hate deeply, to our last 
breath.” 

The German love of dueling is 
another evidence of a certain prim¬ 
itiveness. Nowhere else is the duel the 
most popular sport of aristocratic 
young intellectuals. It could not be 
suppressed even by the Republican 
decrees in the post-War years when 
reason would suggest that the people 
should have been satiated with fight- 
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ing. The German universities have 
been the high schools of brutality, ac¬ 
cording to an English professor who 
lectured in them for twelve years. It 
was only in 1928 that the rule making 
drinking compulsory in the students' 1 
associations was abolished. 

Warrior worship has persisted more 
effectually among Germans than in 
less feudal societies. A late example of 
this national worship of the soldier was 
shown by the power given Hinden- 
burg, the warrior who had led his 
people to what they themselves be¬ 
wailed as defeat—however profitable 
it has since turned out in comparison 
with the victory of their opponents. 
The aged warrior, unable to speak in 
the Reichstag, narrowly educated only 
as a soldier, understanding nothing of 
politics—Hindenburg was given great 
power as president and was returned 
to that responsible place when he was 
so incompetent that in the inescapable 
conferences with Deputies, he could 
do nothing but ask what game they 
shot or what they had done in the 
War. 

V 

Romanticism is distinctly congenial 
to the Germans, and it reached its 
purest expression, according to Oscar 
Hagen, in those territories which are 
freest from Roman colonization. 
“Everything that is regarded as an 
essential aspect of the romantic spirit 
—individualism, irrationalism, the 
mystic welding together of subject 
and object, the tendency to inter¬ 
mingle the arts, the longing for the 
far-away and the strange, the feeling 
for the infinite and the continuity of 
historical development—all these are 
characteristic of the German people. 
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.. . What is known as Romanticism in 
France has only its name in common 
with German Romanticism.” Novalis 
had said: “To romanticise is to give to 
the common a high meaning, to the 
known the dignity of the unknown, 
and to the finite an infinite ap¬ 
pearance.” 

Some of us reject all such romantic 
confusion as too illogical and prejudi¬ 
cial to clear thinking. For as Goethe 
once said, the classical is health and 
the romantic is disease. German 
romanticism suggests a sentimental 
disorder with its many symptoms, such 
as the incurable sehnsucht (yearning), 
a fear of split personality, a dwarfed 
and perverted sense of humor dis¬ 
played in puerile practical jokes, an 
inordinate need to assert personal 
power by bullying, and a readiness to 
respect the irrational so as to submit 
to bullying. Or should we ascribe such 
symptoms to adolescence or an 
inferiority complex? Whatever the 
source, Germans do not feel or reason 
that it is a human right to question 
why; they prefer to feel that they are 
in the presence of deep mysterious 
romantic forces. The appearance of 
profundity or obscurity recommends 
anything to a German. 

Hence may arise some of their 
strange credulity. Stresemann com¬ 
plained that he had to conduct the 
foreign policy of a people who prays 
not only for its daily bread but also 
for its daily illusion. A high French 
official in the Rhine zone during the 
Allied occupation, General Mordacq, 
related in the Revue de Paris: “I con¬ 
tinue studying German mentality. It 
worries me more and more. Each day 
I discover in them, side by side with 
their great qualities, like the power 
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for work, the spirit of discipline, 
ardent patriotism, also very grave 
defects, which obviously do not date 
from yesterday, but with which I was 
not familiar de visu; among these 
defects which make Germans danger¬ 
ous neighbors, the particularly signif¬ 
icant defect is their extreme credulity. 

, . . How many times at Wiesbaden, 
when the general political and inter¬ 
national situation was somewhat tense, 
Germans—official personages or pri¬ 
vate citizens—would rush in to see 
me for information in connection with 
some absolutely wild news launched 
by their newspapers and information 
agencies!” 

So today the majority of the Ger¬ 
mans are credulous enough to believe 
that there are valid reasons for the 
senseless persecutions of groups of 
their fellow-citizens. Yet the only 
reason is political expediency, to 
distract their attention from other acts 
of their governing powers. What other 
nation would let a million Jews be 
singled out as scapegoats for dis¬ 
gruntled military, monarchist, or anti- 
Marxist groups now? A clear-thinking 
people would not accept the transpar¬ 
ent propaganda that subdued them by 
dividing them and attacking first the 
Communists, then the Socialists, then 
the Liberals, then the Catholics, now 
the Lutherans, as well as the Jews. 
Only a nation of credulous followers, 
mystic dreamers, and confused philos¬ 
ophers could be so manipulated now¬ 
adays. 

VI 

The Germans have since the War 
been much interested in the study of 
national psychology or Kulturkunde , 
and their scholars have produced 


heavy volumes on the different 
peoples, like Dibelius’ on the English. 
Doubly illuminating is the cor¬ 
responding analysis of themselves by 
Eugen Diesel. He wrote; “The Ger¬ 
mans are far too heterogeneous to 
permit it to be said of them that they 
are either a warlike or an unwarlike 
people. Certainly very many Germans 
are warlike; and whenever the 
trumpet sounded to battle, there Ger¬ 
mans were always to be found. Even 
the peacefully disposed German takes 
a peculiar delight in the order and 
discipline of marching columns. The 
German loves hard discipline and 
precise commands; he always works 
best when he is treated in military 
fashion,” Thus the German himself 
agrees with General Mordacq, who 
learned that the only way to deal with 
Germans is to “command, command 
more, and command again.” Hitler 
himself uses this method with con¬ 
spicuous success. 

GemiitUchkek , according to Diesel, 
is an untranslatable word “implying 
something between cosiness, amia¬ 
bility, and jovial ease.” It is usually 
considered the quality of the good- 
natured, sanguine, easy-going dis¬ 
position, kindliness, cheerfulness, 
pleasantness, tenderness of feeling, 
sentiment. This much-advertised Ger¬ 
man virtue 5 s assigned prominence in 
all accounts of the Germans for much 
the same reason evidently as palm 
trees are noticed in descriptions of the 
African desert. For this gemutlichkeit 
is met no oftener in Germany than 
elsewhere; but sometimes it is more 
noticeable there because other pleasant 
qualities are lacking there, like deli¬ 
cacy, polished manners, savoir-faire, 
respect for personal independence. 
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Teutonic love of titles and cer¬ 
emonious epithets still flourishes even 
more in Germany than in Austria. To 
their unsurpassed abundance, ^Hitler, 
apparently unconscious of any ironical 
intent or humor, has conferred upon 
Ludendorff the unique and original 
title of Field Lord of the World War. 
Diesel explains his countrymen thus: 
“People who belong to nations with 
firm traditions and stable social life 
do not feel the necessity for outward 
distinctions that the German does. The 
German lack of inner stability has 
given rise to endless castes and degrees 
of rank, to the general delight in 
orders, uniforms, titles, etc. These are 
what constitute the interest in life for 
the average German. The German 
huntsman, for instance, takes a pleas¬ 
ure in showing by outward symbols, 
by his costume and ornaments, the fact 
that he is really a huntsman.” 

For the more personal peculiarities 
and appearance, their scholars have 
naively collected interesting evidence. 
One research into national cuisines 
proved the fact, long known to travel¬ 
ers, that quantity of food and drink is 
of first importance in Germany, while 
quality and flavor rank first elsewhere. 
Likewise obesity, perhaps encouraged 
by excessive consumption of beer, is 
established as a real characteristic. 
When Berlin some years ago intro¬ 
duced buses built on the English and 
American pattern, it was found that 
the average German covered the seat¬ 
ing space intended for two persons 5 
and the Berlin newspapers found this 
fact interesting. Now official Berlin 
has decreed that only a blond is a true 
Teuton or Aryan German, in spite of 
the fact that the majority of their past 
celebrities have been dark. 


As to personal manners, Eugen 
Diesel pictures his own countrymen 
thus: “In general Germany lacks the 
atmosphere of courteous politeness. 
Grace of manner does not suit the Ger¬ 
man character, and it is apt to give the 
impression of assumed superiority or 
insincerity, 'One is polite in German 
only when one wants to tell a lied ... 
Willingness to help in the little dif¬ 
ficulties of life is not felt in Germany 
to be a matter of course, though a 
certain shy good-humored friendliness 
is by no means lacking. And the Ger¬ 
man is quick to make up for fits of 
violent anger by a display of warm 
good nature.” 

Many observers and writers have 
noted how the average German exem¬ 
plifies Goethe’s statement: “I feel 
two natures struggling within me.” 
(George Grey Barnard tried to pre¬ 
sent this idea to Americans in his 
much-discussed work of sculpture in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York.) A lack of ease or repose or 
equilibrium, a lack of inner poise 
vitiates and unduly complicates much 
that the German tries to do. He feels 
afraid to be natural and simply him¬ 
self; he is always trying to find him¬ 
self—whatever that may mean— 
through philosophy but without 
success. His tortured self-conscious¬ 
ness is the exact antithesis of the self- 
assured graceful poise of the ancient 
Greeks. Diesel says that this lack of 
inner poise “has prevented the nation 
from pursuing a steady course of 
development through the centuries. 
It has led it to give up too lightly 
movements that seemed to promise 
well, and to plunge with feverish en¬ 
thusiasm into every sort of new craze,” 
We would add that it has led the 
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nation to adopt Hitler’s bold promises 
as a mystic panacea, 

VII 

Lack of inner poise may contribute 
one of the reasons for the irritating 
jumble of borrowed styles in German 
buildings. An outstanding example is 
Munich’s Gothic cathedral with its 
identical towers that flaunt clumsy 
helmet-shaped roofs in a coarse Ba¬ 
roque style. One misguided apologist 
tries to attribute such errors to high- 
sounding motives, such as open-ness 
of mind. But no free mind, open or 
closed, with a civilized esthetic sense 
could tolerate and be proud of such 
an ugly confusion. However sound the 
masonry or pompous the mass, no 
virtue of open-mindedness creates and 
admires over-elaboration and tortured 
inconsistency on a poverty of design, 
such as has ofEended the eye in urban 
Germany. It is due to a lack of taste 
and an ignorance of art principles—so 
deep a deficiency that not all the 
world’s musicians with German names 
can neutralize the inartistic sculpture, 
painting, architecture and minor arts 
with which the most of modern Ger¬ 
many is overlaid. (Medieval Germany 
was a harmony, very different, but not 
much of it remains now.) 

In America the Germans have 
long enjoyed a great reputation for 
thorough scholarship and efficiency, 
because the earlier generations of 
American scholars were nearly all 
“made in German” universities. Not 
all intellectuals held the same opin¬ 
ion; “the famous British Hellenist 
Porson said long ago: ‘German schol¬ 
ars dive deeper and come up muddier 
than any others.’ (Henry Wickham 
Steed, a professor in London, recalled 


that bon mot in Hitler—Whence and 
WhitherP) Now that we Americans 
are studying in other European coun¬ 
tries also, we have learned that great¬ 
ness of scholarship is too complex 
a matter to be measured by methods or 
researches now known, and that by 
all present measures the Germans rank 
low in originality, high in industry, 
and high in the ability to apply the 
results of world-scholarship so as to 
make them known. 

Now that German universities have 
lost their honor and freedom under 
Hitler, we shall soon learn, as Hamil¬ 
ton Fish Armstrong writes in We or 
They , that interchange of ideas ceases 
“with a man like Dr. Alfred Rosen¬ 
berg, official Nazi Leader for Cul¬ 
ture, who propagates the degraded 
superstition that the race to which 
Christ belonged is ‘a bacillus which 
poisons our blood and our souls.’, .. 
What meeting of minds can there be 
with scientists who think that the word 
Aryan is a race term? Who think that 
there is such a thing as race purity? 
Who think that there is such a thing 
as fixed race superiority? Who despise 
and mistrust the pure sciences and fa¬ 
vor applied science, and yet who are 
so mystical that they teach that prac¬ 
tical discoveries in chemistry or medi¬ 
cine made by non-Aryans should be 
ignored because they must be devices 
to degrade superior peoples? Take a ; 
single statement by one of the pseudo¬ 
scientists whose works can be published 
in Nazi Germany though Einstein’s 
cannot: ‘Hereditary cancer is the con¬ 
flict of races within the human 
body.’ ” 

Efficiency is a term of difficult deft- : 
nition, and its value changes with the 
point of view of the investigator. The 
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one-ballot or one-party system of gov¬ 
ernment without opposition may be 
extremely efficient for the purposes of 
its sponsors; but history may demon¬ 
strate that it is disastrously wasteful 
of the nation’s future in mind and 
character and will. 

VIII 

Many of the strange traits of the 
average German inside Germany to¬ 
day can be suggested by the following 
incident, which shows his servile de¬ 
sire to please others, his obstinate wish 
to assert authority, and his confusion, 
almost similar to the tension experi¬ 
enced by an adolescent mountaineer 
at a dinner party. Or—'this little true 
story may illustrate the quality under 


discussion in it, if you prefer the ob¬ 
vious interpretation. 

Frederick T. Birchall, the chief Eu¬ 
ropean correspondent of the New 
York Times, asked a Berlin censor 
why a despatch written by another 
Times man had been held up. The 
censor explained that the article had 
read: “With their customary stupid¬ 
ity, the Germans...” Then and there 
Mr. Birchall rebuked the writer of 
the despatch by saying: “Why did 
you have to put it that way? If you 
had just written the story, it would 
have been obvious that they had acted 
with their customary stupidity.” 

“Exactly,” the German censor 
broke in, “that is our point of view, 
Mr. Birchall.” 


NOVEMBER FANTASY 

Carl K. Bomberger 

The birches have been scoured more closely, now; 
They bend their branches, forked and stretching, 
Through the fine-sifted rust 
Of the gray metal bars, that from the west, 

Disintegrate into this twilight. 

These young and slender birches 
Have been planed and polished 
By silver-keen and many-laboring rain 
Slanting a-down its side, 

And smoothing the rough bark. 

When the wind runs in its impetuous manner, 

I hear the myriad-footed thud of thunder, 

Echoing in the wake of the birches’ veined lightning— 
And all the woods is purple with its ashes, 

And all the woods is subtly darkening 
With indeterminate formless flakes of dusk. 



WAS THOMAS HARDY A PESSIMIST? 

Granville Hicks 


I 

t may seem fantastic to ask 
whether Hardy was a pessimist. 
Anyone will tell us that he was. 
Indeed, we are told that pessimism of 
the modem land, so far as English 
literature is concerned, dates from 
him. Gloom, it is admitted, was com¬ 
mon enough among his predecessors, 
but it was not a cosmic gloom. Dean 
Swift and Dr. Johnson did not doubt 
the benevolence of the universe. 
Hardy did. His pessimism rested 
upon the discoveries of nineteenth 
century science. It belongs to our era 
because it grew out of facts that only 
our era has had to face. 

The purpose of this essay, as will be 
seen, is not to contradict the familiar 
conception of Hardy’s beliefs and his 
place in modern thought. It is merely 
an investigation, an attempt to define 
his views with as much precision as his 
poetic nature permits, and then to un¬ 
derstand their origin. We propose, in¬ 
stead of taking Hardy’s pessimism for 
granted, to start afresh, and to see his 
outlook on life as it grew out of his 
experience. Perhaps in this way we can 
arrive at a more useful understanding 
of pessimism, not merely in relation 
to Hardy, but as a contemporary phe¬ 
nomenon. 

We must remember, first of all, 
that, as he insisted again and again, 
Hardy was not a systematic philoso¬ 
pher. He did try, however, because he 
was so often misunderstood, to give a 
simple, orderly statement of his posi¬ 
tion. He believed, he said, that the 


Cause of Things is “neither moral nor 
immoral, but amoral.” In a constant 
process of change the human race had 
appeared, only one of countless species, 
of no more concern to the universe 
than any of the others. This species 
was obviously partly adapted to its 
environment, for otherwise it would 
not survive, but it occupied no privi¬ 
leged position. Hardy saw no evidence 
of a power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness; no sign of a moral 
order—an order, that is, correspond¬ 
ing to man’s moral values. 

To this extent Hardy’s position was 
that of virtually all materialists. He. 
did, however, place peculiar emphasis 
on one fact—the role of conscious¬ 
ness in the creation of man’s misery. 
The universe might, he recognized, 
according to the naturalistic concep¬ 
tion, have developed a race ideally 
suited to the conditions in which it 1 
found itself, but actually mankind was ' 
badly adapted to its environment. “A| 
woeful fact,” he wrote, “that the hu-;'| 
man race is too extremely developed 
for its corporeal conditions, the nerves 
being evolved to an activity abnormal^ 
in such an environment. Even the, 
higher animals are in excess in this/ 
respect. It may be questioned if Na¬ 
ture, or what we call Nature, so ffe 
back as when she crossed the line from 
invertebrates to vertebrates, did n<$| 
exceed her mission. This planet do|jp 
not supply the materials for happi¬ 
ness to higher existences. Other 
planets may, though one can hardly 
see how.” 
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From this emphasis he drew what 
he regarded as the only original part 
of his philosophic scheme. By the time 
at least that he wrote The Dymm, 
he had concluded that the Cause of 
Things might in time become con¬ 
scious, A portion of the universe hav¬ 
ing developed consciousness, it was at 
least credible that this quality might 
be extended until the laws of nature 
were dictated by design. This thesis, 
he maintained, settled the question of 
free will: “The will of a man is, ac¬ 
cording to it, neither wholly free nor 
wholly unfree. When swayed by the 
Universal Will (which he mostly must 
be as a subservient part of it) he is not 
individually free; but whenever it 
happens that all the rest of the Great 
Will is in equilibrium the minute por¬ 
tion called one person’s will is free,” 
None of this is, perhaps, very im¬ 
portant, except insofar as it enables 
us to distinguish what Hardy really 
believed from the fantastic views that 
have sometimes been attributed to 
him. “It is my misfortune,” he wrote 
in 1920, “that people will treat all my 
mood-dictated writing as a single sci¬ 
entific theory.” It was also his misfor¬ 
tune that his readers insisted on re¬ 
garding his parables and allegories as 
philosophical formulae. Hardy could 
pretend, as in “God-Forgotten,” that 
the earth had been overlooked l*v 
a pre-occupicd but well-intentioned 
God; or, as in “By the Earth’s 
Corpse,” that it was a careless creation 
that the deity would sometime regret. 
He could have God marvel at man’s 
development of an ethics “I never 
knew or made provision for,” prom¬ 
ise to learn from man’s higher 
thoughts, or try to justify His uncon¬ 
sciousness. These were all no more 


than ways of telling how the universe 
seemed to him. Not even the automat¬ 
ism of The Dymm is to be regarded 
as more than a poetic representation 
of the familiar theories. When, as in 
certain scenes, Hardy speaks of the 
Immanent Will as a puppet-master, 
or when he displays “the anatomy of 
the Immanent Will,” he is merely 
stating in his own way his consistent 
monism. Man is an integral part of a 
universe that, in its changes, seems, to 
man’s limited perceptions, to follow 
certain sequences that he calls laws. 
Thee laws, whatever they may be, 
are binding upon him as well as upon 
the rest of nature, even when he can¬ 
not detect their operation. For the rest, 
the machinery of The DymMt is sym¬ 
bolic. 

We must not, then, reproach Hardy 
if we cannot reduce his views on life 
to a logical scheme, but certainly his 
principal views are clear enough. 
Whether they are to be regarded as 
pessimistic or not Is a matter for defi¬ 
nition. Rut the striking thing is that 
Hardy did not call himself a pessimist 
lust a mcliorist. The* conclusion that he 
drew from his conception of the uni¬ 
verse was not that man ought to des¬ 
pair but that man ought to make his 
conditions as much better as he could. 
“My motto” he wrote, “is, first cor¬ 
rectly diagnose the complaint—in this 
case human ills—-and ascertain the 
cause: then set about finding a remedy 
if one exists,” “My practical philos¬ 
ophy,” he told William Archer, “is 
distinctly mclrorwric, , . . Whatever 
may lie the inherent good or evil of 
life, it is certain that men make St much 
worse than it need be. When we have 
got rid of a thousand remediable ills, 
it will be time enough to determine 
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whether the ill that is irremediable quaintness of rustic ways, Hardy is not 
outweighs the good.” merely or primarily concerned with 

This in view of the usual conception the picturesque. He admires the versa- 
of Hardy, is rather surprising, and it tility of John Smith, Gabriel Oak’s 
may be well for us to ask how far his knowledge of sheep and his skill in 
life was in accordance with his meli- tending them, Donald Farfrae’s sound 
oristic principles. The answer, so far judgment of wheat. Even when he 
as action is concerned, is that, aside describes rough manual labor, he re- 
from some slight services to charities tains a feeling for the dignity of the 
and other good causes, he did little to laborers. The shearing in Far From 
get rid of the “thousand remediable the Madding Crowd, the bark-gather- 
ills.” But it is a different matter when ing in The Woodlanders , the milking 
we come to his writing. “What are my in Tess— in portraying each of these 
books,” he asked Archer, “but one plea Hardy gives full value to the skill re- 
against ‘man’s inhumanity to man,’ to quired and to the satisfaction of good 
women, and to the lower animals?” work. 

And, unusual as that interpretation of Surely this is a sound foundation for 
them is, there is much to be said for it. a meliorist, this recognition of the dig¬ 
nity and worthiness of the majority of 
H mankind. But Hardy does not stop 

In the first place, one never finds there. Although in all the novels, ana 
in Hardy any cheap pessimism at the especially in The Return of the Native 
expense of human nature. Indeed, one and The Mayor of Caslerbridge, he 
is forced to conclude that he regarded describes the plight of human beings 
human nature rather more highly than in a universe to which they are ill- 
the average writer. His novels invari- adjusted, he does not ignore the re- 
ably give the impression that, in a mediable evils of which he spoke to 
different sort of universe, even his Archer. In Desperate Remedies, The 
least admirable men and women Hand of Ethelberta, A Pair of Blue 
would fare reasonably well. Man, he Eyes, and A Laodicean, for example, 
repeatedly seems to be saying, even at stupid social conventions are largely 
his worst deserves a better universe responsible for the misfortunes of the 
than this. characters. 

Nor are his sympathies limited, as The criticism that Hardy permitted 
authors’ often have been, to a select to remain implicit in his earlier novels 
few. No characters, are treated with became outspoken in Tess and Jude, 
more affection in his novels than the As if to call attention to the increased 
plain people of the countryside. There openness of his criticism, he belliger- 
could not be a more attractive group ently subtitled Tess “A Pure Woman 
t 1 , Spnngrove’s father, Faithfully Presented,” and he did not 

John Smith, Gabriel Oak, Giles Win- hesitate, throughout the novel, to un- 
terbourne, and others of their kind, derscore his thesis. For Tess’s original 

!u Ur U ^ a . rd ' worlcm g men > generous, downfall the predatory traditions in 
thoughtful, brave in adversity, sexual conduct of men of Alec’s class 
1 hough not unaware of the charm and are responsible, and it is the narrow- 
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ness of the social code that makes her 
misfortune a tragedy by converting the 
victim of her own innocence and a 
man’s rapacity into a fallen woman. 
Her second disaster comes because 
Angel Clare, “with all his attempted 
independence of judgment,” is never¬ 
theless “the slave to custom and con¬ 
ventionality when surprised back into 
his early teachings.” 

Jude is more inclusive and more 
emphatic in its criticisms. There is, as 
so often in Hardy, an attack on mar¬ 
riage laws. Because youths like Jude 
and Arabella are in the grip of “the 
strongest passion known to humanity,” 
they are forced to swear that “at every 
other time of their lives they would 
assuredly believe, feel, and desire pre¬ 
cisely as they had believed, felt, and 
desired during the few preceding 
weeks.” But more is involved than the 
stupidity of marriage laws and cus¬ 
toms. Jude, a young man capable of 
profiting greatly by an advanced edu¬ 
cation, is denied the opportunity. Sue 
tells him, “You are one of the very 
men Christminster was intended for 
when the colleges were founded’, a 
man with a passion for learning, but 
no money, or opportunities, or friends. 
But you were elbowed off the pave¬ 
ment by the millionaires’ sons.” Jude 
gets work in Christminster to be near 
the men of learning he admires: “Yet 
he was as far from them as if he had 
been at the antipodes. Of course he 
was. He was a young workman in a 
white blouse, and with stone-dust in 
the creases of his clothes; and in pass¬ 
ing him they did not even see him, 
or hear him, rather saw through him 
as through a pane of glass at their 
familiars beyond.” Jude’s tragedy is 
not the defeat of a human being by 


forces beyond human control ; it is the 
loss to society of abilities that society 
ought to have been wise enough to 
utilize. More than any other novel of 
Hardy’s, Jude the Obscure points an 
accusing finger at the remediable ills. 

The familiar fact that the bitter 
criticisms of Jude led Hardy to aban¬ 
don the writing of novels is a signifi¬ 
cant commentary on his attitude 
toward life. It has been said that this 
is evidence of weakness, and no doubt 
it points to something of the kind. But 
we must remember that all his life 
Hardy had had to struggle against an 
opposition that was peculiarly painful 
to his sensitive nature. Not only was 
his philosophy abhorrent to many of 
his contemporaries; even before Tess 
and Jude , several of his novels had 
been attacked as indecent. He felt, and 
not without reason, that his whole ca¬ 
reer as a writer of fiction had been a 
battle. A time came, after the fantas¬ 
tically savage onslaught on Jude, when 
the battle no longer seemed worth 
fighting. Perhaps it would have been 
stronger and wiser to have continued 
the struggle, but, for one writer who 
would have gone on battling, there 
were dozens who would have capitu¬ 
lated altogether. This, we must re¬ 
member, never occurred to Hardy. 
He never contemplated for a moment 
giving in to the conventional notions 
of his day. He might feel that “a man 
must be a fool to deliberately stand 
up to be shot at,” and decline to serve 
any longer as a target, but he would 
not lie. If he could not tell the truth 
in novels, and it seemed to him he 
could not, he would not write novels. 
Instead, he would tell the truth in 
poetry. 

This devotion to truth is perhaps 
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Hardy’s clearest claim to the name of 
meliorist. He believed that man’s lot 
could be improved if he would face 
the truth, and he practiced what he 
preached. When one remembers how 
much Victorian writers concealed from 
their readers, Hardy’s integrity seems 
particularly admirable. “It is so easy 
nowadays,” he wrote, “to call any 
force above or under the sky by the 
name of ‘God’—and so pass as ortho¬ 
dox cheaply, and fill the pocket.” Of 
this kind of insincerity, which he called 
“the besetting sin of modern litera¬ 
ture,” he was never guilty. He might 
proceed cautiously, as much because 
of his own uncertainty as because of 
fear of public opinion, but he would 
neither misrepresent nor conceal his 
true beliefs. He, if anyone, had the 
right to say: 

Yet, would men look at true things, 

And unilluded view things, 

And count to bear undue things, 

The real might mend the seeming. . . . 

Ill 

If so good a case can be made for 
Hardy as a meliorist, how does it hap¬ 
pen that he is regarded as the founder 
of modern pessimism in literature? Is 
his reputation merely the result of the 
misunderstandings that have been re¬ 
ferred to? 

The common conception of Hardy 
is by no means so far wrong as, at this 
point, it might seem to be. In practice 
we regard pessimism, not as a philo¬ 
sophical doctrine, but as an attitude 
towards life. A man may profess abso¬ 
lute confidence in the existence of a 
just and merciful God and yet be filled 
with despair. Likewise, a thorough¬ 
going skeptic, so far as creeds are con¬ 
cerned, may act as if he had the fullest 
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trust in the favorableness of the uni¬ 
verse to his purposes. Complete con¬ 
sistency in doctrine and action is rare. 

Hardy might regard himself as a 
meliorist, and even act at certain times 
and in certain ways as a meliorist 
would act, and yet exhibit traits that 
deserved to be called pessimistic. That 
he did exhibit such traits, and exhibit 
them in such a way as to leave a last¬ 
ing impression, is the explanation of 
the conception of him that he con¬ 
stantly protested against. He insisted, 
in good meliorist fashion, that a “full 
look at the Worst” was essential to 
improvement, but readers have always 
felt that his look was not so much full 
as prejudiced. In one of his earliest 
poems, “Hap,” he wrote: 

These purblind Doomsters had as readily 
strown 

Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain. 

But the Doomsters never do strew 
blisses in Hardy’s poems and novels. 
In The Mayor of Casterbridge disaster 
repeatedly hangs upon a mere throw 
of the dice, and the dice always fall 
against the hero. In Life’s Little 
Ironies Hardy is pre-occupied with in¬ 
cidents in which the best intentions 
have the worst results—often in the 
face of what one regards as the proba¬ 
bilities. The poems usually deal with 
melancholy moods or harrowing inci¬ 
dents. Even Jude the Obscure , in 
which, as has been said, everything 
seems to point to the possibility of im¬ 
proving the human lot, there is a curi¬ 
ous passage of philosophizing: after 
Little Time has hanged the other chil¬ 
dren and himself, Jude reports: “The 
doctor says there are such boys spring¬ 
ing up amongst us—boys of a sort un¬ 
known in the last generation—the out- 
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come of new views of life. They seem 
to see all its terrors before they are 
old enough to resist them. He ays it 
is the beginning of the coming uni¬ 
versal wish not to live.” Both the inci¬ 
dent and the explanation seem so pre¬ 
posterous, and so out of keeping with 
the novel as a whole, that one feels 
they can be explained only by some 
deep impulse in Hardy. 

Any reader of Hardy will be able 
to recall scores of passages that bespeak 
a despair quite at variance with his 
professed meliorism. This is not, of 
course, to say that his avowal of meli¬ 
orism was false, for we have already 
seen to what extent it was true. We 
are merely confronted with a not un¬ 
natural inconsistency, and our prob¬ 
lem is to sec how Hardy’s attitude, in 
all its complexity, originated. 

It is perhaps just as well to say at 
the outset that the view of the uni ¬ 
verse given by nineteenth century 
science cannot he held solely respon¬ 
sible for Hardy’s moods or despair. 
On the contrary, these views pointed 
logically to the meliorism that he pro¬ 
fessed, and were so interpreted, not 
only by the originators of the views, 
such men as Huxley, Darwin, and 
Spencer, but also by such converts as 
Frederic Harrison, Leslie Stephen, 
and John Morley. These men—and 
of course there were many others— 
accepted the conception of an unmoral, 
disinterested universe without feeling 
that it would be better for the human 
race to sink back into nescience. They 
would never have written “I Said to 
Love,” “Mad Judy,” “Sine Prole,” 
or any of the scores of other poems 
that are so characteristic of Hardy. 
Differences in temperament and ex¬ 
perience must, we realize, have played 
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a part in treating in Hardy a mood 
that others, who accepted the same be¬ 
liefs, did not share. 

IV 

The crucial years in the develop¬ 
ment of Thomas Hardy’s thinking are 
those from 1E61 to t8<66. In the for¬ 
mer year, when he went to London, 
he was apparently secure in the ortho¬ 
doxy of his family. By the latter, from 
which his earliest published writings 
come, he had arrived at the convict sons 
that were to dominate the remainder 
of his life. In 1866 he wrote “Hap,” 
his first published poem on the nature 
«f the universe, ami "A Young man’s 
Epigram an Existence”: 

A wnsclm who'll, where we tnmi giire 
Oar live* that wr may tram to live* 

A d<Jt n he who mrmomr* 
l*mm that leave no time tor prizes. 

The process by which h» attitude 
developed is, because of hi* own reti¬ 
cence, not easy to reconstruct. That he 
began to read scientists, theological 
heretics, and Biblical critics is suffi¬ 
ciently clear, but wc do not know ex¬ 
actly what the temperament was on 
which these revelations fell, nor are 
wc certain of the other experiences that 
accompanied his intellectual discov¬ 
eries. It appears, however, that Hardy 
was an unusually sensitive youth, in¬ 
terested in the arts, unwilling t« push 
himself forward, and sympathetically 
aware of the frustrations and suffer¬ 
ings of others. It is also likely that he 
was not wholly satisfied in his chosen 
profession of architecture. In 1865 he 
was considering taking orders, and was 
prevented from doing so only bccau.sc 
his theological doubts were gaining 
strength. Soon after, he began to think 
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of literature as a possible career. One 
cannot help feeling that, at an early 
age, he had wanted to find a life-work 
that demanded less aggressiveness and 
gave more scope to the imagination 
that anything normally open to the 
son of a stone mason, and had turned 
to architure as a possible but not 
wholly satisfactory solution of his 
problem. And, without indulging in 
the kind of autobiographical inter¬ 
pretation of fiction that Hardy hated, 
we can find some confirmation of this 
view in his characterization of Ed¬ 
ward Springrove in Desperate Reme¬ 
dies. 

Not only was Hardy dissatisfied 

with his profession and uncertain of , . , 

his future when he began to turn to- in general; the author s views, in tact, 
wards agnosticism; he was unhappy in being obviously those of a young man 
London and longed for country soli- with a passion for reforming the wort 
tude. He also had some sense of social —those of many a young man before 
grievance, for, like Jude, he had and after him; the tendency or the 
wanted to go to college. Furthermore, writing being socialistic, not to say 1ev- 
he was, perhaps because of the decline olutionary.” Alexander Macmillan, 
of the Hardy family, intensely con- writing Hardy about it, speaks of the 
scious of class distinctions. Finally, as utter heartlessness of all the conver- 
he made clear again and again, he sation you give in drawingrooms 
lamented not only the loss of theologi- and ballrooms about the working- 
cal consolations but also the loss of the classes.” 

Church as a social institution, for the Now it may be doubted whether the 
Hardy family had been closely associ- novel was in any real sense socialistic, 
ated with the Church, and he regarded but it is clear that Hardy launched an 
it as a bond with society and a link attack on the upper classes and that he 
with the past. set forth some program, however 

Though Hardy’s position may not vague, of social reform. Precisely this 
seem a peculiarly unhappy one, it can note was never struck again, and in 
. be recognized that it would have time Hardy came to believe that, 
caused some suffering to a sensitive whatever might be desirable, the only 
nature. It is also plain that most of practical program for improvement 
his misfortunes were what he later was the gradual adoption of slight 
called “remediable ills.” Why, then, changes. Why Hardy so quickly and 
some one may ask, did he not set about easily abandoned his political radical- 
remedying them? That is precisely ism can only be guessed. Probably his 
what, after his fashion, he did do. His removal from London, which stimu- 


first novel, The Poor Man and the 
Lady, was, as everyone knows, read 
by John Morley for Macmillan and 
by George Meredith for Chapman and 
Hall, Macmillan rejected it, Chapman 
and Hall accepted it, but Meredith 
consulted with the author and advised 
against publication. Hardy subse¬ 
quently revised the novel, but, except 
for a fragment, it was never published. 
What we know of it we know from 
correspondence concerning it and from 
Mrs. Hardy’s description. She calls it 
“a sweeping dramatic satire of the 
squirearchy and nobility, London so¬ 
ciety, the vulgarity of the middle class, 
modern Christianity, church restora¬ 
tion, and political and domestic morals 
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remedy the evils he saw had met with 
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lated as well as irritated him, to Dor¬ 
set, where he could live a life that was 
familiar to him in circumstances that 
changed very slowly, had something 
to do with it. Perhaps the attitude of 
Morley and Meredith towards the 
novel chilled his youthful hopes. But, 
whatever the cause, the change of at¬ 
titude that followed the failure of 
The Poor Man and the Lady is a fact 
and a significant one. 

Thenceforward Hardy was to be 
removed from the main stream of the 
life of his times. To recur again to 
Harrison, Morley, and Stephen, we 
see how different their courses were 
from his, Harrison found Positivism 
a more than adequate substitute for 
the faith he had lost, and his life was 
spent in militant activity for the causes 
he believed in. Morley passed easily 
from an active life in Oxford to art 
active life in literature, and from this 
to an active life in politics. Leslie 
Stephen, though his course was less 
certain, enjoyed a period of intense 
satisfaction at Cambridge, before his 
years of theological difficulties, and 
thereafter quickly found his way into 
a career. All three of these men, it 
may be observed, came from prosper¬ 
ous upper middle-class families, went 
to Oxford or Cambridge as a matter 
of course, and, except for Stephen, 
had no hesitation over the choice of a 
profession. Hardy, on the other hand, 
was denied a university education. He 
was unhappy in the great cities and 
isolated in the country. The loss of 
his God and his Church came at a time 
when he had reason enough for un¬ 
happiness, and when his sensitiveness 
had made him miserably aware of the 
sufferings of others. And his first at¬ 
tempt, so obviously spontaneous, to 


defeat 

We can begin to understand the 
mood of uncertainty that gripped 
Hardy when at last he entered upon a 
literary career. And that career was 
to offer him at least as many disap¬ 
pointments as satisfaction*. Because 
Meredith bad criticized the lack of 
plot and incident in The Poor Mm 
ami the Lady, Hardy made Desperate 
Remedies fantastically complicated 
and full of coincidences. Stephen criti¬ 
cized Under the Greemmmd Tree on 
the same grounds, and therefore 
Hardy overloaded Far from the Mad¬ 
ding Crimed with irrelevant incidents. 
At the same time Stephen was telling 
him, “Remember the country parson’s 
daughters; / have always, to remember 
them.” Desperate Remedies was at¬ 
tacked as indecent; so wsm The Return 
of ike Native; and we know what hap¬ 
pened to TVt s and Jude. It is no won¬ 
der that Hardy wrote of “the fearful 
price” that the artist has to pay in 
England—-“no less a price than the 
complete extinction in the mind of 
every mature and penetrating reader, 
of sympathetic belief in his person¬ 
ages.” Honesty, he knew, was essen¬ 
tia] to literature, and honesty was im¬ 
possible for an English author, 

V 

.Such facts help us to grasp Hardy’s 
attitude, in all its complexity. Not only 
logic but also his trust in human na¬ 
ture pointed to meliorism, but the ex¬ 
tent to which his meliorism was a posi¬ 
tive faith depended on his ability to 
experience, by participation in, the 
struggle for improvement. And his 
participation was slight. His aloofness 
resulted from his sensitivity, from the 
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lack of self-confidence that came from even for the sake of having an active. 


the difficulties and failures of his early 
years, and from the isolation that was 
encouraged by sensitivity and lack of 
self-confidence and made easy by his 
upbringing in and love for rural Eng¬ 
land. One cannot imagine his identify¬ 
ing himself with the Liberal Party, as 
Morley did, or even taking as much 
interest in it as Meredith took. He 
knew nothing of the labor movement, 
which was an urban phenomenon. 
Even his participation in the literary 
life of his time was, as we have seen, 
unsatisfactory and uninspiring, 

We must not assume that Hardy 
would have been a greater writer if 
he had lived a different life, if he had, 
let us say, remained in London, en¬ 
tered upon a career of active journal¬ 
ism, become closely associated with 
Morley, Stephen, and their compan¬ 
ions, and thrown himself into such re¬ 
form movements as could be found in 
the latter half of the century. To be 
able to do this he would have had to be 
'a very different Hardy from the de¬ 
spondent architect we have seen in 
London in the sixties, and in doing it 
he would have become still more dif¬ 
ferent from the Hardy we know. His 
work would have been the work of 
another man, and it is idle to speculate 
whether it would have been better or 
worse. 

Nor should we ignore how much we 
owe, as readers, to the very traits in 
Hardy that contributed to his pessi¬ 
mism. We have spoken of his isolation, 
but his intimate knowledge of the Dor¬ 
setshire countryside, his warm sym¬ 
pathy with country people, the com¬ 
pleteness of his mastery of his little 
world—these are qualities of which 
we would not choose to be deprived, 


aggressive Hardy, fighting humanity’s 
battles. 

No, if we talk about what Hardy 
might have been, it is simply because 
that helps us to understand what he 
was. As for our question, “Was Hardy 
a pessimist?” we have found the an¬ 
swer less easy to give than might have 
been supposed. The ordinary view of 
him needs to be counteracted by recog¬ 
nition of his own claim to be a melior- 
ist and the support that can be brought 
to that claim. And on the other hand, 
his meliorism yields again and again, 
in effect, to what can only be described 
as pessimism. 

It is this sporadic triumph of despair 
over avowed belief in the possibilities 
of ameliorating the human lot that 
raises the sharpest problems. It sug¬ 
gests that more was at stake than the 
loss of religious faith. In spite of this 
loss, which was as real to him as it 
could be to any man, Hardy might 
have been a consistent meliorist, and 
hence no pessimist, if he had been 
more fully aware of the processes by 
which human progress could be 
achieved. Conceivably he might have 
examined the various efforts for hu¬ 
man improvement and found them all 
wanting, but the simple fact is that he 
knew almost nothing about them. 
Moreover, for reasons we have seen, 
he had no sense that his own work 
was a significant contribution to the 
elimination of the “remediable ills.” 

What we are saying is that pessi¬ 
mism is more a matter of experience 
than it is of dogma. Perhaps the distinc¬ 
tion, so often made, between pre- 
Darwinian and post-Darwinian pes¬ 
simism is not valid. We should not 
minimize the effect on Hardy of loss 



of religious faith, and yet he himself 
denied that his views of the universe 
led to pessimism, The kind of despair 
that recurs so often in his work is not 
very different from the despair that 
Swift felt. Hardy might have experi¬ 
enced the same moods, though of 
course he would have given a different 
account of them, if he had remained 
a professing Christian. 

If this is true, something may have 
been learned about the pessimism of 
contemporary authors, the Joyces and 
Huxleys, the O'Neills and Jefferses. 
They may attribute their gloom to 
what science has taught them about 
nature and man, but a simpler explan¬ 


ation is not impossible. But it is more 
difficult with them than it is with 
Hardy to understand their isolation 
from the struggles that have given so 
many of their contemporaries hope. 
Can it be that their pessimism is a de¬ 
fense, that they will not believe in 
possibilities of human improvement 
because they do not want to? Can St be 
that they enjoy their pessimism be¬ 
cause it exempts them from responsi¬ 
bilities of which they are, for one rea¬ 
son or another, afraid? It may be », 
and if it is. it increases our respect for 
Hardy. Of that kind of treason Hardy, 
with his faith in mankind and his love 
of truth, would not have been guilty. 


HOW MODERN IS MODERN EDUCATIONS 

Raymond F. McCoy 


W hat engineer could fail to be 
incredulous if told that around 
the year 1700 there was in 
France a contrivance which corre¬ 
sponded to our modern automobile; 
that it actually was called an automo¬ 
bile; that it was propelled by a gaso¬ 
line engine; that it had a four-speed 
transmission, a self-starter, and four- 
wheel brakes; and that it was shortly 
introduced into England, Holland, 
Germany, and later into the United 
States. 

The amazement of the engineer in 
the face of this preposterous claim, 
however, would hardly be less than 
that of a progressive educator con¬ 
fronted by a statement that about 1680 
a Frenchman published a treatise in¬ 
corporating many of the ideas funda¬ 
mental to all we imply by modern 
education, which generally is consid¬ 
ered as deriving its earliest inspiration 
years later from Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
and their successors; that this seven¬ 
teenth century writer actually coun¬ 
seled teachers to follow the nature of 
children; that he advised consideration 
of individual differences among 
them; that he stressed the need for 
proper motivation through the use of 
the children’s questions, their inter¬ 
ests, and their play-urge, even ad¬ 
vancing such specific devices as stories, 
games, dramatizations and attractive 
pictures; that he spoke of teaching 
through providing varied experiences; 
that utility and significance were to be 

1 Fineltm: The Education of Girls, tr. by Kate 
Lupton,-Boston, 1891; p, 14. 

* Of. cit,, p, 24. 


the guides as to what to teach; that he 
eloquently advocated teaching gram¬ 
mar and kindred subjects function¬ 
ally; that he believed confidence, 
sincerity, persuasion, clarity of assign¬ 
ments, and a minimum of regulations 
to be essential elements of good pupil- 
teacher relations; and that besides the 
French editions, his work was intro¬ 
duced into Germany by Franke, into 
England in 1704 by Hickes, and as 
recently as 1891 was translated by 
Kate Lupton and published in Boston; 
finally that in England most of it was 
incorporated, without proper acknowl¬ 
edgment by Steele in The Ladies Li¬ 
brary, in which form it went through 
eight editions there, two in France, 
and was also translated into Dutch. 

Generally modern education—just 
as much as the automobile, the air¬ 
plane, or the radio—has been accepted 
as a comparatively recent develop¬ 
ment; yet the fact is that there was 
just such a man as described above, 
Francois de Salignac de la Mothe 
Fenelon; furthermore, he published 
just such a treatise, The Education of 
Girls. 

If any one phrase is thought to con¬ 
tain the essence of the contributions of 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi to modern 
education, it is “Follow nature.” Yet 
in the preceding century Fenelon had 
advised teachers, “You should content 
yourselves with following and assist¬ 
ing nature.” 1 In doing this, he warned, 
“Be content to form , . . characters 
little by little as occasions naturally 
come up... ,” 2 Educators were, more¬ 
over, to make use of these general 
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principles “according to individual 

needs.” 3 . t 

Nor was proper motivation of pu¬ 
pils neglected in The Education of 
Girls, ror it is advised: “Children’s 
cariosity is a natural bent that prepares 
the way for instruction; do not fail to 
avail yourself of it. . . . You ought 
never to be annoyed by their ques¬ 
tions; these are opening* offered you 
by Nature herself to fac'itato instruc¬ 
tion; show that you take pleasure in 
them.” 4 Also, he continued: 

Show them the utility of the things you 
teach them, make them understand the w*c 
of these in connection with the commerce 
of the world and the duties of different 
ranks. Without this knowledge, study will 
seem to them mere abstract toil, fruitless 
and painful—"What avails it?” they will 
say to each other, “to learn things that 
people never mention in conversation, and 
that have no connection with all that one 
has to do?” You must, therefore, give them 
a reason for all your instructions. . . . You 
should ever point them forward to some 
substantial and desirable end, the thought 
of which may sustain them in their toil; and 
never claim to keep them in subjection by 
a harsh and absolute authority.* 

Rather did he consistently advocate 
“uniting the agreeable with the useful 
as far as possible.” 41 He claimed that 
“The fewer formal lessons you can 
give, the better; an infinite amount of 
instruction more profitable than les¬ 
sons proper may be introduced into 
cheerful conversation.... All this will 
give pleasure to the child if no gloomy 

' Op. til., p. J7. 

, °p- ci, -> p- *s> 

op. tit,, p, 31, 

,0p- '•>■> P- 35 - 

, °P- «'•> PP- 37 - 5 *. 

Op. tit., p. 3 t>, 


idea of a regular lesson disturb it.... 
Let us make study agreeable, let us 
conceal it under the guise of liberty 
and pleasure. *. 

To follow out this? program, many 
of the specific techniques now current 
were suggested. Advice to harness the 
play urge in children may be found in 
such words as, “Let children play then 
and combine instruction with their 
sports. . . In Tfu Education of 
Girls an entire chapter is devoted to 
the use of stories which were to be 
narrated in a lively, brief, natural, and 
agreeable way. Discussions of worth 
were expected to be aroused by the* 
accounts. Dramatization, as a tech¬ 
nique, Is strongly recommended: “If 
you have several children under your 
care, accustom them by degrees to 
acting the part# of the characters whose 
histories they have learned.... These 
representations will delight them 
more than games, will accustom them 
to think and talk on serious subjects 
with pleasure, and will impress these 
narratives ineffaceably upon their 
memories.”* The use of pictures, too, 
is urged, for we read: “Add to thdr 
narrations the right of engraving# or 
pictures that present these . ., stories 
attractively . . . when you have an 
opportunity of showing children some 
good pictures it must nut be neglected 
—for the power of color added to the 
grandeur of life-size of figures will 
strike the imagination more for¬ 
cibly,”’* 

Indeed what more could the mod¬ 
ern educator add on the subject of 
motivation of children than to follow 
their interests (natural curiosity), 
make study agreeable as well as profit¬ 
able to them, use- their questions for 
openings, make the purpose of the 
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work perfectly clear to them, harness 
their urge to play, and utilize stories, 
dramatizations, and pictures as much 
as possible? 

Such a phrase as “Show them by 
different experiences” 11 can be inter¬ 
preted only as related to the modern 
principle that we learn by doing. As 
if to clinch this for us, Fenelon added: 
“If teaching domestic management to 
a girl, let her try it. Even allow her 
to commit some mistakes in such at¬ 
tempts and sacrifice something to her 
instruction.” 13 

His criteria for deciding what 
should be taught, though written 
about two hundred and fifty years ago, 
might well have been taken from a 
recent text book. They are utility and 
significance as regards the life which 
an individual is to lead, for we read, 
“In the education of a young girl, you 
should take into consideration her 
rank, the places where she is likely to 
spend her life, and the calling she will 
in all probability take up.” 18 He 
claimed that to fulfil her duties prop¬ 
erly she would need to learn of chil¬ 
dren and their education, of how to 
spend money properly, and of domes¬ 
tic management in general. Although 
care in its selection was advocated, 
music was to be included in her educa¬ 
tion. Art, however, was held more es¬ 
sential for women, as the rules of de¬ 
sign and artistic principles were held 
indispensable for good needlework. 

In this connection it is startling to 
find how much that which we now 
term “the functional” played in Fene- 

11 Of. at., p. ioi, 

*■ Of. tit., p. 104. 

u °f- tit., p. ill. 

Of. cii.l p, 105. 

“°f- ‘It; P' 33 - 
" Of. cit., p, 35, 


Ion’s educational set-up. Writing, he 
maintained, could best be learned by 
actually writing letters to real people. 
Reading was to be taught by arousing 
a real interest in stories and permitting 
children to delve for the sense of the 
material, rather than insisting on cor¬ 
rect pronunciation of each word. “Girls 
must also be familiar with grammar. 
In the case of the native tongue, it is 
not needful to teach it to them by 
means of rules, as scholars learn Latin 
at college; only teach them . . . not 
to use one tense for another, to employ 
correct expressions, and to set forth 
their thoughts clearly and connectedly, 
and in a brief and precise manner.” 11 

No modern psychologist would 
quarrel with the stand on pupil-teach¬ 
er relationship taken by one who, like 
Fenelon, declared: “. . . everything 
considered, confidence and sincerity 
are more advantageous than rigorous 
authority. Besides, if confidence and 
persuasion are not powerful enough, 
authority will not fail to find its place; 
but you should always begin with a 
frank behavior—cheerful and easy 
without undue familiarity.... Finally, 
even if you should reduce them by 
authority to the observance of all your 
regulations, you would not attain your 
end; the only result would be burden¬ 
some formalities and perhaps hypoc¬ 
risy. You would give them a distaste 
for virtue when to inspire love for it 
should be your only object.” 18 

To avoid trouble, clear assignments 
are advised, for “Children should also 
be made to comprehend clearly the 
full extent of your requirements, and 
on what conditions you will be satis¬ 
fied with them. . . ,” 16 In regard to 
regulations, “make as few rules as 
possible; and when you cannot avoid 
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laying down one you should pass it off 
pleasantly, without giving it the name 
of a rule, always showing some ade¬ 
quate reason for doing a thing at one 
time and place rather than another.”* 
Moreover, “try to make such require¬ 
ments that the child will pass judg¬ 
ment on itself. .. . ,,t8 And if correc- 

11 Of, clt,, p. +8. 

“ Of. dt., p. 36. 


tions are necessary, time them when 
both you and the offender are past 
the explosive stage. 

In view of the fact that Fendon’i 
work, antedating as it does Rousseau, 
Pestalozxi, and their successors, has 
included so many of the principles of 
current educational theory, are we not 
justified in sincerely questioning— 
how modern is modem education^ 


All great teachers for over two thousand years 
the objectives of education systematically, and many of time 
teachers have recorded (heir views upon the matter. Cmsaoumlly , 
there have been numerous system of objectives. By analyzing a 
score or more of these systems one discovers, first, that the prim 
dpi difference among them is that certain theorists haw hem- 
more specific than others. Analysis shows , second, that, taken m 
their full context, these systems vary little m the connotation in¬ 
tended by their authors, and that m confusion wed arise from ike 
multiplicity of terms employed, by different theorists.,., As early 
as the fourth century, B.C,, Socrates stated his objectives in the 
following terms: (1) the cultivation of the breadth of wtt, which 
he explains in terms of language activities, general social activities , 
and mental fitness; (2) the mltmtmn of desirable 
which connoted citizenship activities; and (5 _ 
ideal of thoroughness and solid work , which, for the adolescents m 
question , included non-vocatioml end vocational pranks! activi¬ 
ties,— VftUM L Uhl in Supervision of Secondary Education , 
PP-3-4 



THE REVOLT AGAINST READING 

J. Gordon Eak.er 


B ecause man has been prone to 
run ahead of himself in thought, 
to take to the wings of the eagle 
n imaginative flights, he has often 
had to be recalled to earth by practical, 
commonplace demands. Yet in his ex¬ 
cursions into the ideal realm man has 
found inner pleasures which, once ex¬ 
perienced, he will not gladly relin¬ 
quish. This should be borne in mind 
today by certain educational realists 
who are busy clipping the wings of the 
imagination while they turn to bodily 
activity as the only method of learn¬ 
ing. If the present movement con¬ 
tinues unabated, we may no longer 
read of a boy Dickens in that famous 
little garret imagining himself Tom 
Jones or Roderick Random for a week 
at a time, or of a Ruskin in his father’s 
library reading the Waverly novels as 
his Bible and marveling that Scott’s 
kings did more work than anybody 
else. Gone will be the barren class¬ 
room that under the spell of the well 
read teacher became thickly peopled 
with the heroes of the past. Today’s 
schools, as pictured in the illustrated 
pamphlets, show us children doing, 
doing, doing with their hands in every 
branch of learning. One wonders if 
the childish imagination may not soon 
be forbidden to play truant and to 
escape from the actual into the world 
of the ideal illuminated by the light 
that never was on land or sea. 

We have somehow discovered that 
the cave man learned by doing and 
that to become progressive we must 
first become primitive, for mankind 
has got too far away from reality. 


Reading, we are told, is a mere intel¬ 
lectual accretion that came late in the 
course of evolution, is a superficial 
adornment, and therefore can well be 
dispensed with. Material progress will 
bring cultural progress automatically; 
for when the cave man learned to use 
a Neolithic tool he increased his cul¬ 
ture. Thus the argument runs, that 
we, too, can increase our culture mere¬ 
ly by perfecting new machines. Alas 
that man ever learned to speak or write 
or that Gutenberg taught him to 
spread abroad the story of his darkly 
struggling spirit, of his devotion to 
something afar from the sphere of his 
sorrow. In their enthusiasm for social 
reforms, some have gone so far as to 
assert that knowledge is something to 
be collected in books and stored in li¬ 
braries but not to trouble the brain of 
the student, who is to learn by experi¬ 
menting with new conditions in actual 
life situations. Knowledge, as it has 
occasionally been viewed in the past, 
is again thought to be divorced from 
action and conduct. With such views, 
We find it harder and harder to ap¬ 
preciate how much of the wisdom of 
those who have lived before us has 
been transmuted into action and is 
alive and functioning today, through 
our art or our institutions. Our real 
need, it would seem, is to have more 
knowledge transported from our li¬ 
brary shelves into the acting minds of 
the learners instead of transferred 
from the minds of the scholars into 
cold storage on library shelves. To re¬ 
gard knowledge as something for li¬ 
braries and not for daily use is to 
• 72 • 
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repudiate most of the accumulated 
gains of civilization and to begin anew. 

Literature, it is true, belongs to the 
past; every moment before the pres¬ 
ent one has passed into the land of 
dreams. Socrates, Christ, Shakespeare, 
Milton are only shadows, dream 
phantasms, except as they live in our 
minds today. But we all know ifM 
they thus live. As Professor MacGtl- 
lum wrote of Shakespeare’s transmuta¬ 
tion of Plutarch into the Roman plays: 

It was an ancient belief that the shades 
of the departed were inarticulate or dumb 
until they had lapped a libation of warm 
blood; then they would speak forth their 
secrete. In like manner, the Hfo-Htand of 
our own passion and thought throbs in the 
heroic pulses of these unsubstantial dead 
and gives them human utterance once more 
as we read of their thoughts and deeds. 
Nor in any other way can the phantoms of 
history win bodily shape and motion for the 
world of breathing men. 

To view knowledge as something to 
be entombed in libraries is to confine 
our fathers like ourselves to everlast¬ 
ing oblivion. As Carlyle reminds us, it? 
his Historical Sketches: 

It sounds like a truism to say that the 
bygone ages of the world were actually 
filled with living men, not by protocob, 
state papers, controversial, and abstraction* 
of men. Not abstraction! were they, not 
diagrams or theorems; hut men in buff or 
other coats and breeches, with color in their 
cheeks, with passions in their stomachs, and 
the idioms, features, and vitalities of very 
men! 

Hence we see in our scant regard for 
the past how scantily our children may 
regard us, with all our progressive 
educational theories. Those who care 
little for the past should hardly be 
expected to exhibit concern for the 


future. If we feel that we are building 
a new world “on the ruins of the past,” 
we are building for today only, for the 
past is more than ruins. 

To be sure, many teaks are a wear!” 
ne» to the flesh, and of the making of 
hooks there is no aid. It is doubtless 
well that Shakespeare is not still liv¬ 
ing and writing plays for English pro¬ 
fessors to edit. As Emerson said, every 
age must write its own teaks, nor, as 
Milton wrote, “must we think to make 
a staple commodity of all the knowl¬ 
edge in the land, to mark and license 
it like our broadcloth and our wool- 
packs,” It is not presumptuous for us 
to go on thinking even though Plato 
and Aristotle «r# dead. But let us not 
ungratefully express our rebellion at 
the wealth of knowledge poured at 
our feet in recent years by consigning 
it indiscriminately to the limbo of per¬ 
dition. The new age calls for art assimi¬ 
lation of this material, for the forma¬ 
tion of i new synthesis, for new 
applications of the old experience to 
our circumstances. 

In their enthusiasm for the func¬ 
tional idea, other writers declare that 
all reading must lie. for use, not pleas¬ 
ure. So reading for high pleasure has 
become a lent art. We seem ashamed 
to read for the good of oar souls, as 
if, in our technological, democratic 
society, the health of the foul no 
longer matters. The democratic fervor 
carries some m far as to ay that read¬ 
ing encourages the leisure dm idea, 
is selfishly individual brie and unsocial, 
fostering odious das* distinctions. Yet 
with our shortening working day we 
may soon all belong to the leisure 
class. Furthermore, as Edmund Burke 
wrote, wisdom comes from opportu¬ 
nity of leisure; leisure is the foundation 
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of civilization, for without it the arts come something. Thus Ruskin could 


could not flourish. Aesthetic pleasure, 
it is true, demands an individualized 
universe, yet a good book has a great 
social virtue. Through it, where one 
man has lived finely, ten thousand 
may live finely after him. Books com¬ 
municate if anything does; they give 
us the contagious touch of great per¬ 
sonalities. In our daily contacts with 
our friends we seldom draw them out 
on their deeper, more interesting sides, 
but in a book we get the best part of 
the man, that part above all others by 
which he would wish to be remem¬ 
bered. As Dr. Johnson explained, it is 
a superficial notion that knowledge 
enough may be acquired in conversa¬ 
tion and discussion. In conversation we 
never get a system. What is said upon 
a subject must be gathered from a 
hundred people. The parts of a truth 
that we get in that way are at such a 
distance from each other that we never 
attain a full view. 

The general principles which are 
gleaned from books must, of course, 
be brought to the test of real life. Pro¬ 
fessor Alfred North Whitehead ex¬ 
plains that knowledge should never 
be merely familiar; it should be novel 
as well, suggesting some relevant ac¬ 
tivity, some fundamental meaning 
which it presupposes, the aesthetic of 
its interwoven relationships, or the 
miraculous history of its discovery. 
Our real task, he shows, is to cultivate 
activity in the presence of knowledge. 
Knowledge should be the guide in 
life’s adventures, or, as it is expressed 
in the Phi Beta Kappa motto, “The 
love of learning the helmsman of 
life.” If we read creatively, in works 
like Emerson’s Essays or Plato’s Dia¬ 
logues, we not only learn but we be- 


truly say, “Tell me what you read and 
I will tell you what you 

Much common sense about reading 
is found in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Some may not agree with Johnson’s 
positive declaration that “Education 
is as well known, and has long been 
as well known, as ever it can be. En¬ 
deavouring to make children prema¬ 
turely wise is useless labour.” More 
people may agree with Johnson’s ad¬ 
vice to let the boy read at first “any 
English book which happens to engage 
his attention; because you have done a 
great deal when you have brought him 
to have entertainment from a book. 
He’ll get better books afterwards.” 
Yet Johnson also advised the young 
man to ply his book diligently (five 
hours a day) and so acquire a good 
stock of knowledge, for, he said, 
“when years come upon you, you will 
find that poring upon books will be 
but an irksome task.” If one learns to 
read early, however, he should not 
have to dose the jackknife at forty- 
five with respect to his intellectual 
progress. 

What one reads as a task may do 
him little good; as William James 
said, a bicycle chain can be too tight. 
What we read with inclination makes 
a much stronger impression; other¬ 
wise half the mind is employed in fix¬ 
ing the attention. We can learn from 
the habits of those who have read 
widely. Johnson read cursorily, saying, 
“A book may be good for nothing; or 
there may be only one thing in it 
worth knowing; are we to read it all 
through?” Ruskin asks us to consider 
the shortness of life and to remember 
that if we read this book we cannot 
read that one. Hazlitt read as an Epi- 
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curean; Coleridge read with an eager, 
childlike joy. Theodore Roosevelt tore 
the heart out of a book in short order. 
Macaulay devoured novels, noting 
twenty-seven fainting* in one book. If 
one reads wisely, his knowledge should 
become so well assimilated that it will 
never be felt as a mind-crushing load. 
Few wise men have complained that 
learning pressed their shoulders. 
Perhaps, as the inheritance of our 
frontier days and the rough dialect of 
our uncouth humorists, wc have a 
prejudice against culture or book- 
learning in any form as effeminate. 
For example, our young men used fo 
try their best to speak just like Will 
Rogers. How useful to America today 
might another Joseph Addison be with 
his urbane yet dignified daily essay?, 


that would bring philosophy down 
from heaven to dwell among common 
men in their streets and houses, that 
would show 

How Charming k divine philosophy! 

harsh and crabbed, *$ dull fools mppate, 
Bn! musical m » Apollo'* laic, 

If we were once convinced of that 
truth, we might acquire more respect 
for the writer? and thinkers of the past 
and less tendency to ridicule them 
shamefully for occupying a small place 
in our curriculum alongside of modem 
textbook makers who depend upon 
those «mc writers and thinkers for any 
curriculum at all. Without the past our 
knowledge would It slim. It k too 
bad, as Mark Twain said, that the an¬ 
cients stole a!! «tir thoughts from us. 


THE GOODLY PORTION 
Garrett Opfrnmeim 

One bright com 
Freely 10 spend: 

Say that I have lasted 
Riches m end. 

One dim path 
In a sum-laced wow!: 

Say that 1 haw rrlkhed 
Much that was good. 

One laved face 
In the hour of rest: 

Say that I have drunk deeply 
Of die world’s best. 



OF ONE STUPENDOUS WHOLE 

Marqet E. Feck 

“All are but parts of one ■stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature s% and God the soul,” 

Alexander Poi*k 

And how define “of one stupendous whole*'*? 

Is k the all in one, the constant soul. 

The Beauty unexcelled, that entity 
Which glorifies the rose, thyself, and me; 

That essence of a green leaps curving side* 

The fragile, jeweled snowflake, winter’s pride, 

An artist’s mastered touch, a word’s caress. 

Strange void where man and nature coalesce. 

Tread not forever on blind Faith’s dark shores 
When overhead the trull of Reason soars.. 

But say, they were made twain, and Reason flies 
Above to give what Faith alone denies. 

For tvm question is an answer horn 
As for the dove its wing, a rose its thorn; 

And though a finite mind know cosmic walls 
Precipitous to scale, yet ere it falls 
It yet has gained a sudden equipoise 
Revealed in that one moment Time destroys. 

So then behold, that he who seeks, soon finds 
A world of matter and of human minds; 

Of matter where from molten lava sprang 
Old castles whose warm praise the gleemen sang, 

Or look upon the more prosaic pride 
Of roof and door where modern men abide; 

Find man’s atomic universe laid bare 
On silver wings that cleave the yielding air- . .. 

But Matter’s better Nature called, for then 
Its structures far exceed the hand of men. 

In spring, the blond root stirs on sturdy stem, 

A lustrous pearl in Nature’s diadem. 

Or later, one may turn to catch the yield 
Of summer harvest from a golden field. 

But not in scorn betray the lesser things— 

There lies more wonder in an insect’s wings 
Than in thy hand—in flower, bird, and tree, 

In stars whose neighbors are infinity . . . 

A meagre part is all one mind perceives. 

Too easily accepts, too quickly leaves. 
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That other knowledge--‘Httind of mortal man—* 

A labyrinth unsolved since Time began* 

Sometime the more, sometime the few transcends 
The wealth of Nature** constant dividends 
Yet persons may with Nature justly vie, 

Reflect the vaulted glory of the sky 

Front that empyrean well, the mind** deep cell 

Where honor* fortitude, and kindness dwell. 

So have we both IffifSWWW the duo of life** span. 

The mind and nutter-^nnuit, mortal man; 

But atop not here, the Reason must commence 

Its flight beyond the realm of human sense. 

Plunge deep wsthm the heart, pluck (ram the grain 
Of every ecstasy the sudden pain. 

The germ of pure delight, the entity 
That slowly from the chrysalis hursts free. 

From man to nature a celestial flame 
Evokes in mortal* what defies a name 
Yet bears a thmwand-—Krishna, Buddha, Thor, 
Jehovah, Jove, and Allah^many more 
Than mind can campon* in it* three score space, 

The Essence which surmounts all Time and Place, 
The galaxies of start, the eyes of men » . . 

Oh Beauty that exists beyond our ken. 

Great Oneness, nonpareil, through thee alone 
The wisdom of the Each and AH » known! 

And then a question come* with scornful sting: 
"You say thtimiice dwell* in everything? 

In row, but too in thorn? In nettle* wild? 

In priest and lecher,sunken age, and child?*" 

I say, in Everything*—some heart* can find 
It more than others, some are mostly blind. 

But all, imperfect, hat clear seeing cost 
The joy of wonder to be swift)v lost. 

A serious mood is more akin to jot, 

A tired heart goes blithely to its rot; 

A somber sky makes stars when they appear 
A thousand time® more beautiful and clear; 

And m does Beauty wear a deeper glow 

When shadowed with the form no mind may knew, 

Yet comprehend* its truth within the soul. 

That all are "parts of one stupendous whoJe.” 
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DEMOCRACY MARCHES ONI 


One of ite mmt curious anomalies 
flf the past twenty years has been the 
way in which democracies, after win¬ 
ning a war to make the world safe for 
democracy, sank hack into a state of 
stupor awl not only permitted the rise 
of dimtorshipa— which, indeed, they 
could not prevent—-but quiescently 
tolerated without refutation the criti¬ 
cisms and condemnations of free insti¬ 
tutions which were employed as the 
intellectual justification or the new 
forms of government, The spectacular 
rise of totalitarian, collectivist states 
with the apparent support of fanati¬ 
cally fervent and enthusiastic followers, 
the restoration of law and order, and 
the control of economic life in the ap¬ 
parent interests of all contrasted so 
sharply with the recurrent crises and 
unrest in democratic societies as to lead 
many to accept the criticisms of liberal, 
democratic institutions emanating from 
the new totalitarian states which had 
never experienced them or had experi¬ 
mented with them for too brief a time 
Co justify their criticisms. It is to the 
eternal credit of democratic institu¬ 
tions that they have remained true to 
their own fundamental principles and 
have suffered lightly their critics at 
home who in a collectivist society 
would have been put out of the way 
or condemned to a concentration camp 
at the first word of criticism. Mere in¬ 
action in this situation, despite the 
loose talk about violations of academic 
freedom, is in a negative way one 
proof of the strength of democracy and 
liberalism, 


And yet the fact that democracies 
failed to accept the challenge of totali¬ 
tarianism and to come to their own de¬ 
fense in the face of the charges brought 
against them by the apologists for col¬ 
lectivism and dictatorships inspired a 
Mussolini to refer to “the decaying 
corpse of liberty.” The "corpse” is, 
however, beginning to show signs of 
life. In The Making of Nazis 1 
pointed out that despite their appar¬ 
ent ideological differences, the three 
forces of totalitarian societies—Com¬ 
munism, Fascism, and National Social¬ 
ism—-have this in common that they 
constitute a challenge to democracies 
to define their ideals positively and to 
justify their existence in the light of 
the history of man’s struggle for free¬ 
dom, The last few months have seen 
the publication of a number of boob 
which have taken up this challenge 
and democracy is again on the march. 
It is important for those whose pri¬ 
mary task it is to hand on the torch 
of democracy to study carefully the 
issues which are before the world to¬ 
day; if they had no convictions before 
about the strength and vitality of free 
institutions—for their ideals have too 
often been taken for granted without 
analysis or understanding of their 
meaning—-they cannot evade the duty 
of acquiring that understanding which 
they can find so richly provided for 
them in the recent publications. 

Approaching the same problem 
from different points of view the au¬ 
thors of the following answers to the 
challenge of totalitarianism all con- 
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verge to the same conclusion—that the 
gains claimed for any of the forms of 
totalitarianism do not outweigh the 
losses to humanity and have been pur¬ 
chased at too great a cost, and that the 
ideals of liberalism and democracy 
still have a great deal of vitality in 
them and must be preserved if human¬ 
ity is to survive. Among these works 
are Hamilton Fish Armstrong's We 
or They, Hans Kohn’s Force or Rea¬ 
son, Andre Okies’ Return from the, 
U.S.S.R., W. H. Chamberlin’s Col¬ 
lectivism, A False Utopia, and B. I I. 
Bode’s Democracy as a Way of Life. 
In briefer form Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
essay on The War of Ideas, reprinted 
from the Nineteenth Century in one 
of the International Conciliation pam¬ 
phlets deals with the same issue. And 
for those whose work is with youth 
Stanley Baldwin’s address to the 
Youth of the Empire contains a mes¬ 
sage which they might well make re¬ 
quired reading in schools. During the 
past summer an important interna¬ 
tional conference was held at Oxford 
to discuss the relations between Church 
and State, and another conference met 
at Ashridge, England, under the 
auspices of the Association for Educa ¬ 
tion in Citizenship, which was recently 
established with the definite purpose 
of promoting an intelligent under¬ 
standing of the issues that confront 
democracies today. The proceedings of 
both conferences should find a place 
on the teacher’s shelf. 

There has been too strong a tend¬ 
ency on the part of both those who 
have leanings toward the Right and 
those who are sympathetic with the 
Left to ignore the lessons of history. 
And perhaps it has been one of the 
defects of the teaching of history at 
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all levels of education that it has failed 
to impress upon youth the all- 
important fact that history represents 
the upward struggle of mankind to 
freedom—freedom of person, freedom 
of thought, freedom of expression in 
speech and writing, freedom of as¬ 
sembly, and freedom under constitu¬ 
tional representative government. The 
problem with which mankind has ten 
struggling in the past generation is the 
attainment of economic freedom and 
social security. Impatient with the 
progress of democratic institutions to 
solve this problem overnight, men 
have been dazzled by the speed with 
which totalitarian states have appar¬ 
ently found their solutions. Only two 
years after the Russian Revolution 
Lincoln Steffens asserted that he had 
seen a vision of the future and it 
worked. One can only gasp as his pre¬ 
science in the light of what has hap¬ 
pened in Russia since 1919. Carried 
away by the superficial glamour of the 
achievements of the totalitarian states, 
there are those who would minimize 
the fact that democratic societies have 
also shown their ability to overcome 
their economic difficulties—witness 
some of the Scandinavian countries, 
Great Britain, Australia, ami even the 
United State*—and who would argue 
that the recovery of these societies is 
mere transitory tinkering with m out¬ 
worn, outmoded institution. Viewed 
in the light of the statistics presented 
by Chamberlin the advantage in terms 
of economic standard* still rests with 
the democratic societies and even those 
on the dole or on relief are better off 
than the wage-earners in Russia, Ger¬ 
many, or I taly. 

Fundamentally, however, this is 
not where the real issue lies for 
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iwsawty, tenons a* tie problems of 
mMmmc fife, semi security, and the 
relrtts* between employer and em- 
tfcf« tatty be. The issue is expressed 
lit lie rifle* ml the tools by Hamilton 
FiA Arawteraag .tad Han* Eohn—tF^ 
«f TAif, Farm nr Rmsrn, The thews 
nl tie book by Andre Gide, a sympa- 
ttetic observer who visited Russia as 
a land “where Utopia was in proem 
of becoming reality” is that “there are 
things more, important so my eyes than 


A New Technique of Tyr ann y, the 
title of one of the chapters in Chamber¬ 
lin’s book, has been invented and its 
features are the mme in all dictator¬ 
ship*—-find your scapegoat, engender 
a good hate, assassinate with or with¬ 
out trial or confine in a concentration 
camp, and use all the arts and devices, 
ancient and modem, of propaganda. 
And. it is the last that becomes perma¬ 
nent for the new generation has no 
standard of reference either with the 



observer of the Russian experiment 
ami of a study of Germany and Italy 
came away with the strongest positive 
conviction “of the absolute, uncondi¬ 
tional value of human liberty.” “The 
most important issue which confront# 
civilization in the present century is 
that of democracy versus dictatorship.” 

What is it that writers such as these 
find repulsive in the “new social or¬ 
der?” Gide is disturbed by the intense 
seriousness and the absence of mockery 
or a sense of humor in the Soviet Re¬ 
publics. Both Gide and Chamberlin 
are impressed with the credulity, the 
submissiveness, docility and conform¬ 
ism which prevail. The individual is 
sunk in the mass, depersonalized and 
dbindividuaiized. Everybody from 
the humblest worker to the creative 
artist must “keep in the right line,” as 
Gide defines it, Glmhschaltmg as the 
Germans describe it, or “everything 
for the State, nothing outside of the 
State, nothing against the State,” as 
Mussolini orders it AH the totali¬ 
tarian states suffer from the “disease 
of orthodoxy.” 


in the work of education what may 
await them in the collectivist Utopia or 
even in that paradox, “the collectivist 
democracy,” so ardently sponsored by 
those who wish to eat their cake and 
have it 

In the U.S.S.R., says Gide, everybody 
knows beforehand, once and for all, that 
on any and every subject there can be only 
one opinion. And in fact everybody’s mind 
has been so moulded, and this conformism 
become to such a degree easy, natural and 
imperceptible, that I do not think any 
hypocrisy enters into it.... Every morning 
the Pravda teaches them just what they 
should know and think and believe. And 
he who strays from the path had better 
look out! 

If the mind is obliged to obey a word 
of command, it can at any rate feel that it 
is not free. But if it has been so manipu¬ 
lated beforehand that it obeys without even 
waiting for the word of command, it loses 
even the consciousness of its enslavement. 

Those who have been carried away 
by enthusiasm for the liquidation of 
illiteracy in Russia and Italy or by the 
efficiency of German education may 
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well ponder the following statement 
by Chamberlin. 

The Communist-FaictK technique of 
remaining in power is far more up-to-date, 
subtle and formidable [titan mere police 
repression or traditionalism]. It a based 
first of all on a recognition of the tremen¬ 
dous possibilities of ittte-fflofioptdissed 
propaganda in an age when mom people 
go to school, read newspapers, listen to 
radio broadcasts and attend the movies. 
Censors and book burners can do a good 
deal, but they cannot altogether reverie or 
abolish the effects of scientific progress and 
discovery. What the post-War dictatorship 
does is to harness the most modern devices 
of publicity to its propaganda chariot. 

It is easy to imagine the kind of individ¬ 
ual that is becoming a standardized product 


under the collectivist gramophone which 
plays without a hitch whatever tune the 
official tkmghRoJitroflm may ailll 

Although seme educators may not 
yet realize it, democracy is on. the 
march. Bat whether that march con¬ 
tinues to its appointed g<al“*-never 
perfect but always perfecting itself— 
will depend upon the readmes with 
which all engaged in education in any 
form will try to understand in order 
that they may transmit, even indoctri¬ 
nate, that faith in liberalism, democ¬ 
racy, and free institutions which is the 
only safeguard against totalitarianism. 
Eternal education more than eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. 

1. L. Kandsl 


The progress of dmmmey semis hrasistibU, kernse it is iht most 
uniform, the most ancient, and the most pmmmnt imlmiy which 
is to he found m hisiory,-~»T<mum lle 
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THE REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN GERMANY 

Mich Alii. D&*uaahx.evich 


O f Ait. the thoroughgoing change in 
i edttaipbn in Germany under the 
Third Reich the reform erf the 
twandary school » likely to prove the utoet 
significant. Secondary education is intended! 
I»f the educational authorities of the 'Third 
Refch—with a determination sharper than 
the history of education in Western Europe 
has ever witnessed before—to serve the pur¬ 
pose of preliminary selection and training 
for future leadership in the various walks 
of life. Furthermore, a certain number of 
special secondary school* named JVotiomrf- 
fatithehtt Ertiehimgtm»iabm^-HM'mm\ 

Political Institutes—are being created for 
the preliminary training of the future gen¬ 


eral staff, *o to speak, of the future leader* 
of Germany. 

It is believed that the readers of the 
Riuettitmd Emm may be interested in 
acquainting themselves with the official 
documents relative to the National Socialist 
reform of secondary education. These will 
be given in several installments, in pro¬ 
gression m tky are published by the au¬ 
thorities. 

In the present wsue a translation of the 
documents which set forth the principles 
underlying the general reform of secondary 
education and, in particular, the creation 
of the National Political Institutes, is of¬ 
fered. 


ORDINANCE ON THE SELECTION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


'The task of the secondary school is to 
give to the adolescents who are particu¬ 
larly fit physically, morally, and intellec¬ 
tually, an education which will contribute 
in later yeans (when the graduates have 
reached leading positions) to the develop¬ 
ment of national life—cultural, political, 
and economic. 

It is therefore the duty of the secondary 
school to reject the unfit and the unworthy, 
in order to serve more efficiently the fit 
and the worthy. The school must continu¬ 
ally practice selection, based on the evalua¬ 
tion of the physique, character, as well as 
intellectual, and racial gifts of the adoles¬ 
cents, boys and girls alike. 

I. Physical Selection 

X. Adolescents who suffer from diseases 
which seriously impair vitality and the cure 


of which cannot be expected, such as 
hereditary diseases, are ineligible to study 
in a secondary school. In doubtful cases, a 
medical certificate shall be required, 

2. Adolescents who show over a long 
period of time the fettr of the means which 
serve the purpose of bodily cleanliness and 
fitness, and who do not free themselves 
from this fear, despite the effort of the 
school to help them, are to be excluded 
from secondary education. 

3. Similarly, if a pupil shows an unyield¬ 
ing apathy toward physical exercises and in¬ 
sufficient endurance-attitudes which re¬ 
sult primarily from lack of will power and 
of readiness for wholehearted service, such 
a pupil should be expelled from the school, 
unless the school physician and the instruc¬ 
tor in physical education recommend his 
continuance. 

• 8a • 
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II, Moral Selection 

i, Whoever grossly offends against the 
rules of morality and decency, through his 
or her general attitude in or out of school, 
is to be expelled from the school. 

i. A pupil who, despite the effort of the 
school to change his disposition for the bet¬ 
ter, persists in an attitude contrary to good 
fellowship is to he expelled from the school. 

3. The same measure is to he taken 
against any student who continually offends 
against the rules of discipline and orderli¬ 
ness, thereby displaying shortcomings in¬ 
dicative of a basic lack of subordination and 
co-operation as well as integrity. 

III. Intellectual Selection 

1. To be eligible for admission to or 
continuance in a class, the adolescent must 
possess adequate thinking power, adequate 
intellectual maturity in general, and suffi¬ 
cient information. 

2. The decisive criterion for intellectual 
selection is not the amount of information 
possessed by the adolescent but hiss total in¬ 
tellectual maturity. 

3. The general criterion for the pro¬ 
motion of pupils is the sufficient command 
of subject matter. Outstanding success in 
some subject or subjects is, however, to be 
given greater weight than average profi¬ 
ciency in all subjects. Insufficient achieve¬ 
ment in some subjects, when it is not the 
result of inadequate thinking power and 
insufficient intellectual ripeness, can be 
overlooked if it is compensated for by su¬ 
perior achievement in some other subject. 

IV. Racial Select ion 

1. Aryan pupils have precedence over 
non-Aryan. Therefore, no privileges (such 
as free tuition, free books, and free other 

school"" 1 f ° rm ’ ° r Claf3 ' of l * lc cum P ,el « ««oa<Jnry 
^Com p uliory public primary school for th® a yc» 
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instruments of study) may be granted to 
non-Aryans (as defined in the Reestablish¬ 
ment of State Service Act of April 7, 1933, 
and the Acts completing it) as long as 
those privilege! are denied any deserving 
Aryan pupil, 

2. Pupils who through their attitude in 
or out of school repeatedly offend the in¬ 
terest* of the State and she community are 
to be expelled. 

V. Detailed Imtructiam 

1. Admission to Sexltt . 1 

Admission is based on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Gmtufichule? and on an en¬ 
trance test given by the secondary school, 
which consists in a written, oral, and physi¬ 
cal examination. 

A pupil may be excused front the oral 
examination if the median of hi* Gmml- 
uhule grades is ‘'good*' or "very good" 
and if the written examination corroborated 
this median. 

The examination is passed if the total 
result is satisfactory. 

If the number of vacancies is lower than 
the number of eligible candidate*, she 
vacancies are to be filled in the order of 
merit, Aryan candidates having precedence 
over non-Aryan. 

Rejected candidate* may present them¬ 
selves the following year, if their perform¬ 
ance in the examination was not altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

Candidates who passed the test but were 
not admitted because of lack of vacancies 
may lie admitted a year later without re¬ 
peating the test; tSiii regulation i% however, 
to he applied only in so far as it does not 
conflict with the regulations concerning 
non-Aryans. 

2, A pupil who fails to achieve the 
standards of Sexta, and cannot be promoted 
to the next class is to be expelled from the 
school if the head of the school should so 
decide upon hearing the opinion of the 
teachers in the class. The pupil’s attendance 
ceases in such a case, though he may seek 



d**n Aw jwaw* laser, is Umgrtorti#,* 
j, AdrnMoa to a farm higher than 
imrn m subject to the regulations contained 

la claws*. t. 

4. A p«|sl *f» twice failed to be pro- 
tamed to the nett dm ii to be expelled 
ftttn* tit shoal natal hit continuance at 
jntttfM by a i«§»rar% unfavorable 

health condition. 

5. for Ummmky both in the nine- 
year schools arid AkfbmuehuUm, the same 
reflation h valid as the one concerning 
the students who failed to he promoted at 
the end of $Mn, The question, however, 
fittest be carefully investigated whether the 
health disturbances concomitant to the 
adolescent's growth or even **me stronger 
ailments were not the cause of the inade¬ 
quate achievement. 

6 . A particularly strict selection must 
be effected at the promotion to the upper 
cycle of the secondary school. Whoever 
fails to deserve promotion from llnltr- 
mundd 1 at the end of the year is, as a 
general rule, to Ire expelled from the school, 

7. Only pupils whose intellectual, moral, 
and physical development gives solid prom¬ 
ise of success in PrimtP shall be permitted 
to reach the Unterprima , In general these 
will be the pupils who have achieved in 
any one subject a success above the average, 
while their achievement in some other sub¬ 
ject might be below the average, 

8. Admission to the Maturity Certifi- 

* Fourth form of Utr complete recondarp tchnol, 
or lintl form of ihc AttfhmieMi, that Is of the in- 
complete sccondiry tchnol which comprise* »i« upper 
form# of a coueiponding type of complete tcciwiiry 
education and which therefore may be regarded hi 
opportunity school (hence the name, AufbamcMt) 
for »uch children as cannot for whatever reason, usu¬ 
ally of pecuniary nature, begin their secondary educa¬ 
tion at the normal age, 9-10, by entering Stxia of a 
complete secondary school. The future AulbmitMt 
itudcnts may remain in the free public elementary 
school (FeMrcWe) three years longer than their age- 
mates who went to a complete secondary school upon 
the graduation from the GrunthchuU. 

# Sixth form of the complete secondary school, 

Eighth {Unttrprlma) and ninth (Ohcrprima) j the 
latter was abolished in 1937. 

Secondary school graduation examination, 
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special preliminary test. The Maturity Cer¬ 
tificate examination » governed by the same 
principles as promotion from class to class. 

9. A pupil may be promoted to the next 
dm only when there is a sufficient ground 
to believe that he is able to do the work of 
the next da*. It is left to the discretion of 
the head of the tchnol to determine how 
much indulgence should be shown for a 
pupil's insufficient achievement in various 
subjects and how far should be considered 
as attenuating circumstances some extraor¬ 
dinary conditions over which the pupil had 
no control and which interfered with his 
success. 

The total personality of the pupil, as 
revealed in the classroom and on the sports 
field, ami his superior achievements in any 
aspect whatever of school life, shall be duly 
considered. 

Special help hours for failing students 
must be limited as much as possible, 

to. Equally strict standards of selection 
uniformly practiced throughout the Reich 
is a goal which cannot be reached by means 
of regulations alone. It can be accomplished 
only by the teaching profession's sense of 
responsibility before the people and the 
state. Nevertheless it is the duty of the 
higher supervising educational authorities 
to see, by means of frequent inspection 
visits to schools, that this sense of responsi¬ 
bility be kept vigorous and keen in the 
teaching profession. Heads of schools have 
the duty to keep themselves informed of the 
progress of the classes by frequent visits. 

11. Certificates issued by the secondary 
schools shall contain: (a) A general ap¬ 
praisal of the pupil’s physical, moral, and 
intellectual endeavor; it is not to be ex¬ 
pressed in numerical symbols, (b) An ap¬ 
praisal of the student’s achievement in in¬ 
dividual subjects, expressed in numerical 
symbols: I (very good), 2 (good), 3 
(passable), 4 (insufficient). Intermediate 
numbers are not to be used. 

12. Whenever the question is one of a 
pupil’s difficulties resulting from poor 
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health, a medical certificate to be issued by 
the school physician ami the opinion of the 
instructor in physical education are to be 

requested, 

13. Whenever measures are taken by 
the school with a view to the removal of 
a pupil’s shortcomings such as might, other¬ 
wise, lead to his expulsion from the school, 
the parents must be informed both of the 
measures taken and of the possible conse¬ 
quences of the school’s failure to remove 
the pupil’s shortcomings. 

14. The decision concerning the ex¬ 
pulsion of a pupil rests with the head of the 
school upon hearing the opinion of the 
teachers concerned, and in caws foreseen 
by sections I and II of the present regula¬ 
tions, the opinion of the faculty as a whole. 
Expulsion from one secondary school ex¬ 
cludes admission to any other secondary 
school. Before the expulsion is pronounced, 
the question must he investigated whether 
temporary health disturbances were not the 
cause of the pupil's shortcomings. 

15. In all cases in which the expulsion 
of a pupil is considered because of his in¬ 
sufficient intellectual achievement, his phy¬ 
sical qualities and qualities of character 
must be given due consideration. The case 
of any pupil who has shown capacity for 
leadership is to be considered with particu¬ 
lar benevolence. On the other hand, ac- 
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compluhments of purely intellectual nature 
cannot terve as an atonement for defects of 
character. 

t6. External candidates (that », the 
candidates who are not pupils of a secondary 
school} who wish to proem themselves for 
a certificate or the Maturity Certificate ex¬ 
amination must satisfy the same physical, 
moral, and intellectual requirements as pu¬ 
pils. Admission of non-Aryans to such 
examinations k reserved for the discretion 
of the Reich Minister of Public Instruction 
alone, 

17. Aryans who are expelled from a 
secondary school in accordance with these 
regulations may present themselves for a 
certificate or the Maturity Certificate ex¬ 
amination. In the case of applicants who 
were expelled from a secondary school un¬ 
der section I or II of the present regula¬ 
tions, admission to an examination may be 
granted only on the ground that the short¬ 
coming* which had led to expulsion were 
made good later. The chairman of the ex¬ 
amining committee shall probe into the val¬ 
idity of such a claim and pas# cm admission. 
To say nothing of clearly negative c««, 
even in doubtful cases admission is to be 
refused. Non-Aryans expelled from a sec¬ 
ondary school shall not be admitted is a 
certificate or the Maturity Certificate ex¬ 
amination. 
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ORDINANCE ON THE PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 
OF THE NATIONAL POLITICAL INSTITUTES 


1. The purpose of these schools is the 
creation of the National Socialist tradition 
in education and leadership, of which the 
German people, united for the first time in 
its history through the National Socialist 
Revolution, stands in great need. 

2. The institutes were formed, in part, 
of old State educational institutions like the 
Prussian Cadet Schools and of some other 
boarding schools, for example, Ilfeld and 
Neuzelle; in part they were newly 
founded, like the National Political Insti¬ 


tute in West Prussia at Stuhm. 

3. The educational objective underlying 
the organization of the National Political 
Institutes is the National Socialist attitude, 
in other word®, tt general training which 
docs not aim at information or achievement 
definitely leading toward a vocation or pro¬ 
fession, but is directed toward the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge and power of practical 
achievement permeated with a definite 
spirit and attitude, for the purpose of the 
service to the State and of struggle for the 
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triumph of National Socialism. 

4. The basic educational means of the 
institutes are informational instruction, 
boarding school life, and practical service. 
The guiding principle in instruction is that 
the clarity of the general grasp of a subject 
matter and the fertility of the method of 
study are more important than a mass of 
detailed information. The conditions of the 
boarding school life will be directed toward 
the development of good fellowship, order, 
and discipline. The practical service seeks to 
develop the ability for swift and intensive 
action rather than for sitting still as often 
occurred in the old school. Side by side with 
open country sports, the pupils will be 
trained in fencing, horseback riding, row¬ 
ing, sailing, swimming, gliding, automobile 
and motorcycle driving, all appropriate 
forms of gymnastics and sports, and also 
earth engineering projects. 

5. The educator and instructor must be 
possessed of the combination of three quali¬ 
fications: National Socialist training and 
appropriate education, training in sports, 
and the natural ability for the education 
of youth. The selection of the student body 
will be made on the basis of the candidate’s 
aptitude, shown in the entrance test and 
probation year, and not on the basis of the 
economic situation or social or vocational 
status of the parents. The students are not 
assured a career of leadership upon gradua¬ 
tion. Leaders grow and assert themselves 
only through practical tasks of life. 

6. The curriculum of the institutes ap¬ 
proximates that of the German Secondary 
School (j Deutsche Oberschule') d Generally 
speaking, English begins in Sextet and Latin 
in XJntertertia. Other foreign languages 
may be added from Secunda on. As the 
institutes have been formed from some other 


One of the three basic pre-Nazi types of complete 
secondary education, the other two having been the 
Gymnasium and the Oberrealschule. The Deutsche 
Oherschule stressed, more than the other two basic 
types and their various combinations, the “German 
subjects,” that is, the German language, inclusive of 
the folklore, German history and the Geography of 
Germany. 


types of civil secondary schools, a uniform 
program of study is not yet establishd; this 
facilitates transfer to an institute from 
other types of secondary schools. The Ilfeld 
and the Schulpforta institutes, for example, 
follow the curriculum of the humanistic 
gymnasium. Through the organization of 
opportunity classes in the Stuhm, Naum- 
burg, and Potsdam institutes, the possibility 
has been created for admitting particularly 
worthy elementary school pupils and adoles¬ 
cents who showed marked success in the 
rural-year camps. 

7. The institutes stand under the direct 
and personal supervision of the Minister of 
Public Instruction with the help of the 
Office for the National Political Institutes. 
Application for admission must be addressed 
to the head of the school. Fees are regulated 
in accordance with the financial status of 
the parents and range from 0 to 120 marks 
a month; the average fee is about 60 marks 
a month. 

8. With a view to a systematic prepara¬ 
tion of the reserves for National Socialist 
leadership in various walks of life, guid¬ 
ance and assistance toward the preparation 
for a profession is planned and in a measure 
already practiced for the graduates who 
have shown superior ability and character. 

9. The students of the National Political 
Institutes will not indulge in the airs of 
superiority but will rather be conscious of 
the hard tasks facing the oncoming gen¬ 
eration of the Germans; the students of 
the National Political Institutes must strive 
not toward becoming important personages 
but above all toward achieving something 
important. They must live up to Moltke’s 
words engraved on their daggers: “To be 
rather than to seem to be.” 

The Significance of the National 
Political Institutes 

The following quotations from Dr. 
Rust, Minister of Public Instruction and 
Herr Heissmeyer, Director of the Prussian 
Office for the National Political Institutes 
are revealing: 
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i. In an interview granted to the VU- 
kischer Bcobachtcr Minister of Public In¬ 
struction Dr, Rust made the following 
declaration concerning the objectives of the 
National Political Institutes: 

“The purpose of the institutes as their 
name indicates is national political educa¬ 
tion. It should be remembered that only a 
few centuries ago a military tradition began 
in Germany, but there was no national 
political tradition prior to the year 1933. 
National political tradition could not exist 
in a country like Germany, because the 
Germans lacked political unity. Local 
princes, political parties, and denomina¬ 
tional divisions were free to pursue their 
particular ends and, as a result, obstructed 
national political unity and tradition even 
in the Bismarck Reich,® and still more so 
in the Weimar Republic. 3 

“National policy in the full sense of the 
term exists in Germany only since 1933, 
the year of the German Revolution. 

“The ideal with which the German 
Revolution was inspired has furnished also 
the educational objective of the National 
Political Institutes. The old objective of 
secondary education was to turn out hu¬ 
manistically educated private individuals or 
enlightened scientists; this objective is now 
replaced with one which aims at something 
beyond and above the intellectual training 
of the private individual and which seeks 
the development of the whole man as a 
member of the united people. The classical 
triad of physical, musical, and civic educa¬ 
tion implied the classical question, as to 
whether virtue is teachable. The National 
Political Institutes are an attempt to answer 
this question in the affirmative. 

“The institutes are secondary schools 
with normal curriculum and normal leav¬ 
ing examination; the maturity certificates 
issued by them entitle the graduates to the 
same privileges regarding their further ca¬ 
reer as do the maturity certificates issued by 

’Germany 1871-1918, 

Germany 1919-1933. 
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any other type of secondary school. The 
institutes possess, however, an additional 
educational influence; being boarding 
schools, they will educate their student body 
for the National Socialist attitude through 
various flexible methods of practical service, 

"The curriculum of the institutes in¬ 
cludes training in sport*, inclusive of open 
country sports, competition for badges of 
excellency in pre-military sports, training 
in glider flying, motor car and motorcycle 
riding, also major mantwuvm in open 
country, and training in fencing and how- 
hack riding, 

"The educator and instructor must 
necessarily satisfy the three following re¬ 
quirements: (a) National Socialist and gen¬ 
eral informational training; (h) training in 
open country sports; (c) natural ability in 
handling young people. 

"The teacher, who formerly felt himself 
as related more closely to scholarship than 
to youth, must give place to the leader of 
the young; being the first comrade of the 
group of hoys entrusted to him, he shows its 
members by personal example a clear goal 
for endeavor. 

"With regard to the selection of the 
student body, it is necessary to dear away a 
misunderstanding which occurs among par¬ 
ents, First, it must be pointed out that the 
National Political Institutes are not to be 
mistaken for the former Cadet Schools; 
this is indicated by the very name of the 
new schools and their much richer concep¬ 
tion of education and more comprehensive 
objective*. Second, the new schools art* not 
charitable educational institutions more or 
lea dearly designed to take, care of boys 
whose homes are broken by marital discord 
or suffer from financial troubles, 

"The primary purpose of the institutes 
is to train selected boys for an especially 
efficient and able service to the State and 
the people, and thus to arm them with the 
most perfect weapons for the struggle to¬ 
ward National Socialism. 

"A guaranteed opening for a career as 
leader would have been an undesirable fac- 
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tor of selection; the wholesome method of admission to the initial class of a National 


selection of leaders lies, in the last analysis, 
through practical achievement in handling 
a definite task of practical life, and not 
through a guarantee given in advance. 

“The co-ordination of the various aspects 
of such a many-sided education as is planned 
for the institutes cannot be other than diffi¬ 
cult at times. It must he stressed, however, 
that in the education to be given by the 
National Political Institutes informational, 
theoretical training must in no case be rele¬ 
gated to the second place. On the contrary, 
standards of theoretical, informational 
training will be raised in the future from 
year to year. The National Socialist atti¬ 
tude means, as our Ftihrer has repeatedly 
taught, not only physical and moral stability 
and discipline, but also a solid command 
of the existing usable knowledge. 

2. Herr Heissmeyer, Director of the 
Prussian Office for the National Political 
Institutes, in an interview given the Reichs- 
Jugend-Pressedlcnst made the following 
declaration; 

“The entire student body of the National 
Political Institutes shall without delay be 
incorporated into the Hitler Youth. An 
agreement to this effect with the Reich 
Youth Administration has been reached. 
All the boys of a National Political Insti¬ 
tute will henceforth be included into the 
German Young Folk or Hitler Youth re¬ 
spectively, and will be subordinate directly 
to the regional leader of the Hitler Youth. 
The regulations relative to the dress of the 
students of the National Political Institutes 
will be changed, accordingly, by a forth¬ 
coming ordinance and the Hitler Youth 
uniform will be introduced. 

“I think a decisive, perhaps the most 
important, pre-condition for fulfilling my 
task of building up leadership reserves is a 
close cooperation with all the branches of 
the National Socialist movement, in par¬ 
ticular with the Hitler Youth.” 

“In the future regional leaders of the 
Hitler Youth will participate in selecting 
among the ten-year old boys candidates for 


Political Institute. A boy seeking admission 
to a class higher than the initial one must 
already belong to the German Young Folk 
or the Hitler Youth. 

“In this selection which is to be made in 
agreement with the regional leader of the 
Hitler Youth, no regard should be paid to 
the social or economic condition of the can¬ 
didate. 

“It would be a treason to National So¬ 
cialism to make the question of training fu¬ 
ture leaders one of money or birth. 

“On the contrary, I am of the opinion 
that among the children of farming and 
working masses above all are found very 
gifted lads who heretofore were deprived 
of the possibility of receiving secondary edu¬ 
cation because of their parents’ lack of 
means. I will see that no one is admitted 
to a National Political Institute because he 
can afford the education, but that only 
those boys be admitted who promise the 
capacity for leadership in the party and the 
State, with entire disregard of how the cost 
of their education is met—whether from 
private means or state funds. 

“As to the educational objectives of the 
National Political Institutes, character 
building is the first essential. Our goal is 
to educate the young boys for a soldierly 
attitude. The principles of obedience, loy¬ 
alty, simplicity, and modesty must be im¬ 
planted in the blood and spirit of the boys. 
It goes without saying that the head of a 
National Political Institute must be a Na¬ 
tional Socialist. The educational personnel 
(distinguished from the instructional) 
must also be made of National Socialists. 
Indeed, I wish to say that the educational 
personnel must consist of men possessed of 
outstanding natural aptitude for education 
and leadership. 

“A position on the faculty of a National 
Political Institute must be regarded as the 
highest distinction that the teaching pro¬ 
fession can offer. 

“Side by side with character building and 
purely informational training, open coun- 
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try sports will be pursued, The boys will 
naturally learn also marksmanship and 
modelling works such as engineering troops 
have to build. No one will be graduated 
without possessing the license for driving 
a motor car and a motorcycle. Further¬ 
more, as a means of testing and strength¬ 
ening their courage and power of decision, 
the boys will also be given opportunity to 
qualify for the A, B, and C license for 
glider flying. 

“Moreover, arrangements will be made 
for sending a class for a period of four 
weeks to a mine where a student, for in¬ 
stance, a junior will do all the work of a 
young miner, will also board with a miner’s 
family, and in general will learn to know 
the life of a coal pit. The following year he 
will be placed with a farming family as a 
farm hand. Only thus can the boys form 
an attachment to and an understanding of 
the masses of farmers and workmen. 

"To the same order of educational meth¬ 
ods and objectives belong visits to foreign 
lands | the boys should learn to know the 
German national minorities living abroad 
and also other nations. The full meaning 
of the concepts race and nation will then 
become clearer to them. Plans arc being 
made for pupil exchange with neighboring 
nations, also with England, the United 
States, and the northern States. In this way 
the possibility will be created for the stu¬ 
dents of the National Political Institutes to 
know the life of other nations and to form 
personal relations with the young people of 
other lands; this later can be of value not 
only to the individuals, but certainly also 
to the nation as a whole. 

“At present there are twelve National 
Political Institutes, but it is planned to cre¬ 
ate several more of these schools, I wish 
to correct the impression of some persons 
to the effect that graduation from a Na¬ 
tional Political Institute means "a diploma 
for leadership safely in the pocket.” Di¬ 
plomas of leadership do not exist. It is true, 
on the other hand, that the boy who enters 
a National Political Institute must learn 
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complete self-abnegation and complete dar¬ 
ing. Our task a simply to give the boys the 
best equipment far meeting their later tasks, 
to develop the students into personalities 
that would not be egncentrica! but devoted 
to Germany ami to the Fiihrcr; to him 
they must show unconditional obedience 
and courageous loyalty at all times and 
thus stand guard that Germany may never 
again fall down.” 

The R«ichi-/ug*ftd-Pcrntdionti com¬ 
mented on the interview as follows: 

“These declarations have great signi¬ 
ficance. They are the guiding principles for 
the future work of the National Political 
Institutes. The problem of the education of 
the youth, in particular the question of 
training leadership reserves, is of decisive 
importance for the future of a nation, Eng¬ 
land long ago understood this problem and 
the tasks implied in it. As a result, there 
arose in England the Public Schools like 
Eton. Eton and the Eton boys have become 
a collective concept. The overwhelming 
majority of English statesmen, diplomats, 
politicians, economic leaders, officers of the 
Navy and the Army, and colonial pioneers, 
also artists and scientists came from the 
Public Schools. The work of those schools 
has been, consequently, of a tremendous 
significance for England and the British 
Empire, 

“Other nations have » 1 » sought to build 
for their youth similar schools. The cadet 
schools of Imperial Germany were an at¬ 
tempt of the kind. It would be idle to debate 
now the merits and demerits of the cadet 
schools; they belong to the past. It may 
only be recalled that admission to a cadet 
school was conditioned by the candidate’s 
social status and origins. 

“Such type of school would be not only 
undesirable but utterly absurd in the Na¬ 
tional Socialist Germany, National Social¬ 
ism admits of no privileges of wealth or 
birth. Building, through education, the 
leadership reserves can never be made de¬ 
pendent in Germany upon pedigree hut 
only upon achievement and character. 
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STUDIES IN HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


THE OSWEGO MOVEMENT AND THE NEW EDUCATION 
Paul R. Radosavljevich, New York University 


I 

hen I had left Zurich Univer¬ 
sity (Switzerland) in the summer 
of 1905 and had landed a few 
weeks later on these shores of the Land 
of the Free, my first educational talk in 
America dealt with Pestalozzi and 
Sheldon. In the fall of that year I visited 
the office of that great and most scholarly 
Dean of the School of Pedagogy at New 
York University, Dr. Thomas M. Balliet. 
(He reached his 85th year on March 1, 
1937.) While this gentleman was show¬ 
ing me the excellent “Pedagogy Library” 
I noticed a bas-relief of Dr. Edward A. 
Sheldon. Thereupon Dean Balliet ex¬ 
plained to me in his perfect German (at 
this time I did not know English) the 
Oswego Movement and Sheldon’s creative 
admiration of the “Father of Modern Edu¬ 
cation,” Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi 
(born, raised, and educated at Zurich). 

The Oswego Plan or the Oswego Ex¬ 
periment or the Oswego Method (object 
teaching) is a real symbol of (r) the great 
American pedagogical curiosity (as the 
mother of all learning), (2) didactical 
methods of teaching (the essence of the 
daily classroom routine work), (3) educa¬ 
tional hero-worship (without their visions 
our great professional life will perish), 
(4) love for all the types of fufils, and 
sane consideration of our youth (for 
“youth is blunder,” just as “manhood is 
struggle, and old-age is regret”), (5) bet¬ 
ter training of teachers (for the best cur¬ 
ricula, most complete text books, and the 
finest school buildings without the soul 
of a good schoolmaster, his fair educational 


tact and his loving personal equation, may 
be doomed), (6) studying the school child 
as a whole rather than in mere intellectual 
spots (for a school child, too, can cry bit¬ 
terly not only in the key of Cogito, ergo 
sum, “I think, therefore, I exist,” but in 
other two tunes: amo, ergo sum, “I love, 
therefore, I exist,” and volo, ergo sum, “I 
will, therefore, I exist”), and (7) the cen¬ 
ter of our curriculum (course of study, 
fundus instructus or the Lehrgueter or the 
values of the teaching content) is not the 
child fer se (by itself), but the idealized 
Human Being, the most practical hope of 
our humanity. 

II 

Dr. Edward Austin Sheldon—a Self- 
made Educator (1823-1897). He wanted 
to be a lawyer but breaking down in health, 
was forced to leave Hamilton College at 
the end of his third year, and give up his 
plans for a law career. At the age of 
twenty-two he obtained employment in a 
nursery at Oswego, N.Y., attracted to the 
growing of trees and plants by his love for 
the growth and development of life. This 
business experience of Sheldon’s stopped 
when the firm failed, and he found it nec¬ 
essary to find employment. He first thought 
of entering Auburn Theological Seminary 
and preparing for the ministry but at the 
insistence of the citizens of Oswego he be¬ 
came the teacher of children from the 
slums, sponsored by “The Orphan and 
Free School Association,” (its object was 
“the intellectual and moral education and 
improvement of such poor and orphan chil¬ 
dren”) at the salary of $300 a year (that 
sum was $25 more than he asked to be 
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paid.) So at the age of twenty-five, Sheldon 
began, much as had Pestatoxzl himself, 
by establishing a school in Oswego for 
poor and neglected children. He knew 
nothing about good public schools or meth¬ 
ods of teaching. Young Sheldon had no 
theories or plans when he stood face to face 
with that “ragged school" of 120 rude and 
untrained Irish boys and girls between the 
ages of five and twenty-one, coming to 
America without money. As they knew 
nothing of American ways and American 
language they could learn very little at 
first. Sheldon proclaimed no rules in this 
basement school where two experienced 
teachers refused to stay when they saw how 
these untamed foreigners could not sit still, 
did not know how to study and were al¬ 
ways ready to fight, He met emergencies as 
they arose, and according to Dr. Winship 
(see Bibliography, #68, p. 150-51): 

When two boys got into a rough-and-tumble 
fight, he did not rush at them as if ready to take 
a hand in it, nor did he shoot at them. The i<u«-r 
merely spoke to them quietly, in a lone that the 
ichool was no place for fighting, and that if they 
were to fight at alt they mum wait until they were 
away from the school and from other children. 
More than once when several boys became restlcm, 
he sent them out to run to a certain place and bark 
to see who could get into school first. He never 
punished a pupil, or spoke one scolding word to 
those children. He pitied them and loved them. 
On Saturdays, he visited their home# to see where 
and how they lived, and to learn what could be 
done to make life pleasanter and happier for them. 
As he went on his way to school these girls and 
hoys swarmed about him. Some caught him by a 
finger, and some by his coat-tail, ail anxious to 
be near him. The storekeeper* stood in their door¬ 
ways, and laughed at the ntrange sight. He was 
happy in their devotion to him, and his school was 
a success, 

Sheldon knew very well that hts “rag¬ 
ged school” did little for the real education 
of these "wild Irish and French” boys, 
and that all the children of the city needed 
good schools. He knew that the orphans 
needed a real home, and in two years he 
had one started for them, but, because this 
ragged school” was no longer being ade¬ 
quately supported, Sheldom became princi¬ 


pal of a private school in Oswego (1850), 
Here he arranged for a system of graded 
school so that the teacher should have only 
50-60 pupils in a classroom, and all chil¬ 
dren could go to school free. During this 
time he had married. In 1851 he became 
superintendent of schools at Syracuse at a 
salary of $600 a year. Here he graded the 
schools, improved them in many other 
ways, laid the foundation for a fine high 
school, and wrote the first annual report 
of the work of city schools. In 1853, when 
the Oswego Board of Education was or¬ 
ganized, Sheldon was recalled as a super¬ 
intendent at $800 salary. "During these 
44 years he was often invited to other 
places at much larger salaries but he re¬ 
mained faithful to his work at Oswego, 
When Troy wanted him for superintend¬ 
ent of schools, when Albany asked him to 
become president of her great norma! 
school, and when a state, university offered 
him a professorship, he said ‘No,’ promptly. 
He went to Oswego to do a life work, and 
there he lived and died. He wa superin¬ 
tendent for seven years, and then, in t86t>, 
he started the Oswego Normal School, 
which has been, in many respects, the 
grandest of all the American normal 
schools." (68, p. 152.) 

The Regents of the University of New 
York honored him with the Ph.D. degree 
largely because of his professional literary 
work (52 to 60 in the Bibliography, and 
many other publication® of his) and *0 
Sheldon was a real, self-made man in his 
highest academic robe, entitled to be called 
one of the great American educators., 
alongside of Horace Mann, Henry Bar¬ 
nard, David P. Page, Mark Hopkins, Wil¬ 
liam T. Harris, Mary Lyons, John D. 
Philbridc, Newton Bateman, and James 
P, Wicfcmham (68, pp, 149 and 230). 
According to the same great American 
educational Nestor, Dr. Winship, Sheldon 
was the u first frojmmrml school mfxrin- 
trmlent in the country” as it is revealed 
in his Oswego school reports: "He had 
never seen a system of schools} had never 
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been student in a good public school; had 
read few books on education; yet his early 
reports are as practical as the multiplication 
table, and as good in theoretical work and 
in methods as if he had been trained in the 
best normal school.” (68, p. 156.) 

Ill 

Sheldon’s Capital Contributions to Mod¬ 
ern Education. 1. He established a con¬ 
tinuous Course of Study from the Primary 
School (3 years), Junior School (3 years), 
Senior School (3 years) and High School 
(4 y e ars). 

2. His Course of Study is very broad¬ 
minded for it aims “not so much to im¬ 
part information as to educate the senses; 
arouse, quicken, and develop the percep¬ 
tive and conceptive faculties, teach the chil¬ 
dren to observe, and to awaken a spirit of 
inquiry. To this end the pupils must be 
encouraged to do most of the talking and 
acting. They must be allowed to draw their 
own conclusions, and if wrong, led to cor¬ 
rect them. The books should be used only 
for reference and as models for the lessons 
to be given. Every lesson should be previ¬ 
ously and carefully prepared by the teacher, 
so that he may go before the class with a 
feeling of ease and confidence.” ( Course 
of Study, Oswego School, 1859-60.) 

3. He established the first unclassified 
classes for pupils not fitting the regular 
grades in the Oswego school (1858) and 
at the end of the first year of this Sheldon’s 
grand experiment (March 31, i860) the 
Unclassified School was pronounced a real 
success. 

4. He established the so-called Arith¬ 
metic Schools for a large number of older 
and larger boys who were for a part of 
the year without employment, especially 
during the winter season (in addition to 
arithmetic they studied reading, writing, 
spelling, geography or bookkeeping). 
These arithmetic classes, evening classes, 
and the unclassified classes are the earliest 
forms of American modern part-time or 
continuation schools, night schools and spe¬ 


cial classes for retarded, deficient and de¬ 
linquent pupils, as it is indicated in the best 
study of the Oswego Movement by Dr. 
Ned H. Dearborn, Dean of the Division 
of General Education, New York Univer¬ 
sity. (13, p. 8.) 

5. He was first American educator to 
classify and promote school children in such 
a way that bright ones may not suffer by 
going too slowly, and dull ones by being 
forced to go too fast; he did it sixty years 
before Dr. Anton Sickinger practiced it in 
his Mannheim System, the first municipal 
school experiment in Europe. 

6. He introduced a definite system of 
examination (as means rather than as the 
end) based on testing the acquisition of 
knowledges and skills (fact questions; solu¬ 
tion of problems; spelling; definitions and 
rules dealing with all school subjects) and 
all these tests “were given orally by the 
teacher from marked text book copies, not 
placed in the hands of the teachers before 
the time for the test. Public recitals, includ¬ 
ing oral and written composition, and vocal 
music, together with the strict check upon 
the informational achievement of the pupils 
indicate the formal character of the work 
done during the school year. Ideals, atti¬ 
tudes, appreciation, individual interests, 
etc., were not mentioned in the reports 
of examinations.” (13, pp. 9-IO.) 

7. He emphasized at the beginning the 
moral training and introduced special 
courses on formal moral instruction (or as 
we call it today character education), 
and later favored “more indirect methods,” 
requiring from teachers “to be mindful of 
the need of rigorous discipline to the end 
that moral training might be effectively 
realized.” (13, p. 9.) 

8. He seriously questioned the wisdom 
of having laws for compulsory attendance, 
for he believed in a better cooperation from 
parents and for legislation. 

9. He introduced a rule that every 
teacher should attend the weekly confer¬ 
ence (Saturdays, 9-12 a.m.), led by him, 
during the regular term, for the sake of 
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“mutual instruction and improvement.” 

io. He established the Training Clan, 
maintaining that it was the first teacher's 
training school ever established in this con¬ 
tinent. Later this developed into a first- 
rate State Normal School, as it is shown in 
his Sixth Annual Refort , March 31, 1859. 
(13, pp, 10-11.) 

xi. His publications of figures dealing 
with educational expenses did much toward 
starting the movement which resulted in 
a general increase in the salaries of teachers 
in the U. S. His teachers were underpaid 
in comparison to other cities and he had to 
fight for them each year. (The highest 
salaries paid in Oswego were $1000 to 
one; $800 to three, $600 to one, and $400 
to two. Of the women teachers, three re¬ 
ceived the largest alary of $3151 a few 
$300, and the others $275 and $225.) 
To fortify his position and to show the 
salaries were not extravagant, Sheldon 
pointed to the salaries paid in other cities 
at that time, 1859*, St. Louis paid men 
from $750 to $2500; Chicago’s highest 
salary was $1800 and New York City and 
Cincinnati each paid what seemed the 
enormous salary of $1500. Many other 
cities paid more than $1000, which was 
Oswego’s highest salary, although Albany 
and Detroit, at that time, paid only $900, 
and Troy $700. In contrast with those 
salaries are the highest paid women teach¬ 
ers in St. Louis, $900; Cincinnati, $800; 
New York City, $750; Chicago and 
Columbus, Ohio, $5005 and so on down 
to $300 in Albany and Troy, (68, p, 
I57-) 

12. He introduced the real Petttilazzim 
ideas and methods of teaching in a unique 
way, indicating the necessity of preventing 
rather than correcting or remedying the 
mistakes of learning of our school popula¬ 
tion. In this respect our Wheeler, Badanes, 
DeGrange are right, when they accentuate 
the proper way of teaching (stimuli, im¬ 
pressions, seeds), rather than Thorndike’s 
emphasis of pupils’ responses, reactions, ex¬ 
pressions. 
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13. In his own life he indicated the fact 
that real education is self-education or self- 
culture, and this t* beautifully exemplified 
in Sheldon’s lofty attitude toward life, in 
his superb creative imagination, and his 
scholarly mental freedom.. 

IV 

The Oswego Primary Teacherp Train¬ 
ing School md the Oswego Normal School. 
The first was established in t86l for the 
further study of teachers of the city of 
Oswego schools as well m for the students 
who came also from, other cities and other 
states. Sheldon, who was its principal with¬ 
out giving up his position as city superin¬ 
tendent, emphasized that it is impossible 
to carry out a reform of school* without 
trained teachers. Ik proposed to the Os¬ 
wego Board of Education the establishing 
of the training school to which “graduate* 
from our own and other high schools, or 
person* of equal scholastic attainments” be 
admitted to a special course for primary 
teachers which would be “strictly profes¬ 
sional" in character, « that “one half of 
the time was to be given to a discussion of 
educational principles and their application 
to teaching under criticism.” In >866 the 
state of New York made this school a state 
institution, and its founder, Sheldon, re¬ 
signed st * superintendent, in order to give 
all his time to the Oswego Normal School, 
to continue as its Principal almost forty 
years. Here Sheldon established (a) a free- 
lice school and (b) a model school used ex¬ 
clusively lor observation purpose*, and (c) 
one school taught exclusively by the mem¬ 
bers of the leaching class (13, p. 15), Each 
of the member* of the Training Class had 
to teach a lesson « a part of final examina¬ 
tion. The period of apprenticeship for 
student-teachers was twenty weeks in 
length, ten in the primary department and 
ten in cither the junior or the senior depart¬ 
ment, According to Dr. Dearborn (13, 
p. 39), the criticism was conducted in five 
ways: (i) private and individual; (2) 
general and specific suggestions for all 
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teachers of a given subject; (3) special 
lessons for training in criticism; (4) gen¬ 
eral discussion on problems of methods and 
administration; and (5) discussion of cur¬ 
rent educational literature dealing with the 
questions of teaching. This system of criti¬ 
cism included the evaluation of (a) the 
critic teachers, (b) supervisors, (c) princi¬ 
pals of the various departments and (d) 
students. Such a procedure has been long 
ago practiced in the best European normal 
schools. Dr. Sheldon’s views have been 
summarized by Dr. Dearborn: 

1. Student-teachers must have a most thorough 
preparation. 

a. They must have an exhaustive knowledge 
of the subjects to be taught. 

b. They must have a knowledge of children 
and know how to study them. 

c. They must have a clear understanding of 
the use to be made of the means to be em¬ 
ployed in the training of children. This 
implies a knowledge of educational prin¬ 
ciples and their application in leaching. 

2. Model teaching should be used in demonstrat¬ 
ing all educational theories. 

3. Only mature students should be admitted to 
the school of practice as pupil-teachers. 

4. Assuming maturity on the part of teachers, 
the time given to professional (theoretical 
and practical) training should be not less 
than one year. 

5. Observation by the student-teacher should al¬ 
ways precede responsible room-teaching. 

6. The student-teacher should assume as much 
responsibility as will be expected of him when 
given a regular appointment after graduation. 
To organize, control, and instruct with com¬ 
plete freedom is essential. 

7. The student-teacher should be provided with 
the most competent critic obtainable. It is the 
business of the critic (a) to supervise and 
direct, (b) to give illustrative lessons when 
necessary, (c) to discover the commendable 
traits of the student-teacher and give him alt 
possible encouragement, (d) later and always 
prefaced by something commendable, to bring 
to the attention of the student-teacher, his 
faults, one at a time in the order of their 
importance, and not to allude to a fault after 
the student-teacher becomes conscious of it, 
and (e) to be unobtrusive as possible (in fact, 
the constant presence of the critic is not desir¬ 
able). 

8. A practice school cannot be a model school 
A model or demonstration school should be 


maintained in connection with the school of 
practice. 

9, Actual public school conditions should pre¬ 
vail in the Practice School. Tuition fees which 
result in selected group should not be per¬ 
mitted. 

10. For a normal school of four hundred students 
(Mr. Sheldon thought there should be no 
more), there should be an equal number of 
pupils in the Practice School. 

11. The Practice School should contain all grades 
below the high school (Mr. Sheldon believed 
that colleges and universities should furnish 
the necessary scholastic and professional 
preparation for high school teachers). 

ra. The Practice School should perform all the 
functions of, and be equal to, the best organ¬ 
ized public schools. 

The graduates of Oswego State Normal 
School have spread its Pestalozzian methods 
“all over the country.” (11, p. 385.) 
When it was the Oswego Training School, 
the graduates of its second class taught in 
twelve states besides New York—as far 
away as Kansas, Georgia, and Mississippi, 
according to Winship (68, p. 159). It is 
claimed that scarcely a normal school in 
the United States has not counted one or 
more of the graduates of Oswego among 
its best teachers (68, p. 159). According to 
Dr. Dearborn (13, p, 101), the graduates 
of the Oswego State Normal and Training 
School taught almost in every state of the 
Union (except in 5 states), as well as in 
foreign countries: Canada (3), Hawaii 
( 3 )> Japan (1), Mexico (x), Sandwich 
Islands (1), and South America (4). 

V 

The Pestalozzi Spirit of the Oswego 
Movement. In the summer of 1859, Shel¬ 
don saw, in the museum at Toronto 
(Canada) a complete set of the models, 
charts, objects, method materials (bells, 
pictures of animals, building blocks, co¬ 
coons of silk worms, cotton balls, samples 
of grain and specimens of pottery and glass¬ 
ware), and publications of The English 
Home and Colonial Infant and Juvenile 
Society (adopting the formal type of Pesta- 
Iozzi’s method introduced into England 
by Rev. Charles Mayo and his sister, Eliza- 
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beth). No one had used them! These new 
things had been sent over from London 
and had been carefully placed in the show 
cases. Sheldon was not long in getting them 
out and in finding a way to buy or borrow 
them, and so he went to Oswego with these 
fine samples of teaching. At that time there 
were ten state and ten private normal 
schools in the U, S., but none of them had 
such educational material, Sheldon did not 
put this didactic equipment into a museum ; 
he intended to use it in the Oswego school. 
All of his teachers became as enthusiastic 
as was Sheldon, and eagerly asked how 
these new teaching materials could be uti¬ 
lized. As he could not tell them, and as 
no one in America could be found who 
knew about them, Sheldon tried to persuade 
the School Board of Oswego to send to 
Europe for a pupil of Pestalozzi, who had 
originated this method of teaching, Sheldon 
wrote to the secretary of the London Soci¬ 
ety to find out if a teacher could he ob¬ 
tained. The reply to his letter stated that 
Miss Margaret E. M. Jones, who had been 
a teacher with them for eighteen years in 
the English Training School of the Society, 
was willing to come for a salary of $1000 
and all living expenses. 

The school board of Oswego was stag¬ 
gered by such high demands and refused to 
consider London’s propositions on account 
of lack of money, but they said to its super¬ 
intendent to do whatever he wished, pro¬ 
vided it did not cost the city of Oswego a 
cent. And so it happened that the Oswego 
teachers offered their contributions to pay 
the expenses for Miss Jones, and many 
teachers of their own free will, gave one 
half of their whole year’s salary (about 
$150), that they might learn how to teach 
according to the principles of Pestalozzi 
who had died thirty years before (1746- 
*827). The self-sacrifice of these Oswego 
teachers in 1859 made the beginning of a 
new era in the American education. Miss 
Jones began her work in May i86r, and 
at the end of the year returned to England. 
Herman Krusi, who taught in the Home 
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of Colonial Infant Training College of 
England for five years, and who had been 
in the United States for ten years was se¬ 
cured to continue the training Miss Jones 
had started. None of the teachers learned 
so much, or won m much honor from the 
coming of these two Europeans, as did the 
Superintendent of Oswego schools, who 
against his own wishes, was made principal 
of a mrmd school. (The term “normal 
school" is an unfortunate misnomer, and 
its general adoption has led to much con¬ 
fusion of ideas. In England these institu¬ 
tions are styled “training college*, in Ger¬ 
many, Russia, Finland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and the German onion* of 
Switzerland, “seminaries’*; “training 
schools" in Austria, and the Netherlands; 
“preparatory school" in Hungary, Serbia, 
and Croatia; “normal school" from the 
Latin narmet, a rule or model, in France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Portugal, Spain, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Poland, French cantons of Switzer¬ 
land, and the United States.) 

The spirit of Pcstalnzzi's teaching ertdo 
is expressed in the following: (|) The 
Knowledge of things should precede that 
of words, for the memory has been too 
exclusively cultivated to the neglect of the 
perceptive abilities; (2) the acquisition of 
this knowledge, the only effective agents, 
in the first stages of mental growth, are 
the senses; (3) the first objects to be 
studied by the child are those immediately 
surrounding it, and these, only in their 
simplest forms and relation*, and (4) from 
these objects as a center, the sphere of 
knowledge should be widened by a gradual 
extension of the abilities of observation to 
more distant objects or things. The first 
instruction, therefore, according to this 
didactical faith, should consist in concen¬ 
tration upon concrete objects, in such a way 
as to result in a thorough training of the 
observing abilities, to the end that ideas 
with which the mind is stored may be as 
well defined and as true to nature as pos¬ 
sible. So impressed was Pestalozzi with the 
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correctness and the supreme importance of 
his so-called Anuhauungmnterricht (object 
teaching) that he declared that the sum of 
his achievements in education was the es¬ 
tablishment of the truth that “the culture of 
the outer and inner senses is the absolute 
foundation of all knowledge—-the first and 
highest principle of instruction.” As the 
basis of this working hypothesis, he said 
that “Education has to work on the hand, 
the head, and the heart,” and “Necessity 
is the best education,” 

Pestalozzi’s method of teaching has been 
variously applied in various countries. In 
Germany by J. G. Fichte, A, W. Diester- 
weg, K. Rosenkranz, Froebel, and many 
others; in England by R. H. Quick, 0 . 
Browning, J. Leitch, Dr. Ch. Mayo, J. 
Tilliard, Biber, et al; in France, by Gir¬ 
ard, Compayre; in the U. S, by M. Mac- 
lure, J. Neef, J. Griscom, W. Colburn, 
W. Russell, Henry Barnard, H. Mann, A. 
Guyot, L. Agassiz, H. H. Straight, W. T. 
Harris, et al. 

The Pestalozzian ideas made no deep 
impression, however, in the United States 
until Sheldon took his master command 
to show that Pestalozzi’s method is here 
to remove all arbitrariness in teaching and 
learning ) to use the words of learned Ros- 
enkranz (33, p. 135), f or Pestalozzi makes 
three capital pleas; (1) naturalness of 
methods of teaching and learning, (2) love 
as the essential for all human intercourse, 
hence also that of educators and pupils; 
an( l (3) the elaboration of education into 
a national system based on the fact that all 
culture of individual intelligence and all 
moral elevation of the individual will be 
in vain in the end if they do not issue 
from out of the whole (holy) spirit of a 
people and do not flow back into it as its 
original property. 

In the light of Dr. Sheldon’s thinking, 
feeling and doing Pestalozzian principles 
are as follows (transcribed from the origi¬ 
nal manuscript of Sheldon: 13, p. 69); 

i. Begin with the senses. 

J, Never tell a child what he can discover for 
himself. 
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j. Activity i* * Uw of childhood. Train the 
child t»t so liMcu, bat to do. Educate 

the hand. 

4., Love of variety a* a law of childhood— 
dung* a tvs*. 

j. Cultivate she faculties in their natural order. 

First, form the mind, then furnish it. 
ft. Reduce every subject m elements, and pr®. 

sent ofte difficulty at a tints*. 

?. Proceed fcp % «tvp„ Re thorough. The meas¬ 
ure of informants » not what you can give, 
but what the child can receive. 

8. Let every le@«n have » definite point, 

9. First develop the idea arid then give the Iwm. 
Cultivate language. 

10. Proceed from the simple to the difficult, i.e., 
from the known to the unknown, from the 
particular to the general, from the concrete 
to the. abstract, 

tt. Synthesis before analysi*—•not the order of 
the subject, but the order of nature. 

Accordingly the great responsibility () f 
the teacher lies in being a guide, counselor, 
and inspirer of youth (rather than a mere 
examiner, an I.Q. giver, grader nr pro¬ 
moter, drill master, or intellectual under¬ 
taker). Or as it ts well expressed by a pupil 
of Pestalozzi in Europe (7, p. 231): 

Be what the children ought to he. 

Do what they ought to do. 

Avoid what they should avoid. 

Are your pupils defective? Examine what you 
are yourself. 

Improve yourself ami then improve the chil¬ 
dren. 

Good will come to you through your children. 
The more obedient you arc to God the more 
obedient will your children be to you. 

The Oswego method, popularized by 
Sheldon’s speaking on many public occa¬ 
sions and by his professional literary work 
published and unpublished (13, pp, 117- 
n 8), was transformed from a local affair 
into national and even an international 
interest. It is a fact that Sheldon’s “books 
had a large sale in America, and a good 
sale in England. This was really the birth 
of educational literature in America.” (68, 
p. 160), 

VI 

Estimate of the Oswego Movement. 
The Oswego movement is today repre¬ 
sented more or less almost in all good 
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American textbooks on the history of edu¬ 
cation: Allen (1, p. 230), Cubberlcy (it, 
p. 385-85! 12, p. 153, 257), Duggan 
(15, pp. 262-63), Finney (16, pp. 169- 
171), Graves ( J 8, pp. 152-53; 19, PP- 
293, 413), Hoyt (25, p. 88), Knight (29, 
p, 317), Monroe (40, p, 666; 41, p. 344), 
S. Parker (47, p. 300-302), Ressner (50, 
p. 460), Thompson (64, p. 138), cr <»/. 
President Butler of Columbia University 
(8, p. 370), claims that perhaps no school 
has created a greater influence on the train¬ 
ing of teachers than the Oswego School, 
and that this influence “has been largely 
due to the practical application that was 
here made of Pestalo/.zt’s ideas and meth¬ 
ods, and to the great ability and elevation 
of character of its founder, Dr, E. A. Shel¬ 
don.*' Cubberlcy claims that the Oswego 
Normal School meant the agitation for bet¬ 
ter trained teachers (12, p. 352). Accord¬ 
ing to Moore (45, p. 50} the Oswego 
Normal School was the first institution to 
introduce the object lessons as an experi¬ 
ment and that object teaching soon became 
the leading subject for discussion in teach¬ 
ers’ institutions and spread widely in the 
schools; in 1870 object lessons began to 
develop into instruction in natural science 
as a systematic study for children in ele¬ 
mentary grades. It was left to the Oswego 
Normal School “to become the centre of 
object teaching in America” (42, p. 525). 
Oswego methods have been well adver¬ 
tized, popularized and initiated by large 
numbers of American educators who be¬ 
lieved in sense-perception, reason, and in¬ 
dividual judgment as opposed to mere 
or mechanical memorizing {mamuritcr 
recitation ), showing an enormous influence 
in shaping the quality of instruction and 
fixing the place of the normal school in 
teachers training, as is indicated by the 
works of Sheldon (50-5B), his bright 
daughter (3 & 6t), Miss Jones (28), 
Krusi (30-32), Ailing (2), H. Barnard 
(4), Calkins (9), Gordy (17), Hervey 
(21), Hollis (2r-23), L. Jones (27), 
W. S. Monroe (43-44), Colonel Parker 
(48), Shaw (51), Skinner (62-63), Win- 
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ship (68), el d. Of course, Oswego meth¬ 
od* are not universally approved, as is 
shown by the criticism of Dr. H. B. Wil¬ 
bur, Superintendent of N. Y. State Asy¬ 
lum for Idiots (67), Hughes (26), Kid¬ 
dle and Schcrn (76), el d. 

Dr. Winship compares Sheldon with 
David P, Page and calls this one a genius 
and the other one (Sheldon) master, hut 
adds wisely: "A genius never suffers from 
an experiment, a master never experi¬ 
ments. A genius wins admiration, a master 
commands it." (68, p. 161), I believe that 
Sheldon, too, emancipated the government 
of children from all terrorism, for in place 
of compulsion and lifeless mechanism he 
has put the most loving treatment of the 
pupil, in order to habituate him to self- 
activity and self-esteem. In the method of 
teaching, Sheldon has like his Swiss ideal, 
substituted for the artificial and playful 
modes of procedures the stirring after the 
cheerful seriousness resulting from, and 
embodied in the form of development given 
by nature itself. That Sheldon, in this re¬ 
spect is right, is proven by modern Experi¬ 
mental Pedagogy of Dr, Ernst Meumann, 
and the father of modern Experimental 
Didactics, Dr. W. A. Lay, So, for exam¬ 
ple, Meumann says: 

Everywhere in the experimental research into 
the child development, we meet the extraordinarily 
great significance of his spontaneity, his «elf- 
aciiviiy, his self-doing and his self-finding. The 
more the child in the acquisition of any one ability, 
skill, of a knowledge or a cognition is iclf-aetive 
and independent, the more exact will the activity 
be, the more sure will his knowledge cling in his 
memory, the more thorough will be the under¬ 
standing. And the entire mental growth of the 
child appears from the first days of life not as a 
passive absorption and orienting itself upon influ¬ 
ences of surroundings, but as the peculiar working 
itp of tht impressions of the outride world into a 
fen finality which stomps upon all component parts 
of the environment, the character of Ms nature. 

The earliest sensory observations of the child 
are marked by a strong prevalence of apperception 
and assimilation beyond the perceptions! his ob¬ 
servation is a constant empathy of his personality 
into the things in which, in turn, he recognizes 
his own inner life. The urge to give expression to 
his experiences and to represent them, displays it¬ 
self early. Representing and forming, he stretches 
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his hand forth into the outside world and immedi¬ 
ately modulates whatever he can grasp in keeping 
with his child-like ideas, 

Too, the first linguistic development has this 
transforming characteristic. The words of the sur¬ 
roundings, he translates into his own manner of 
speech, and the speech of the grown up he only 
adopts when the inner conditions of their own 
development are responsive to it and throughout 
the entire life that only turns into inalienable pos¬ 
session of mind and is truly inwardly mastered 
which we have sclf-activcly, independently ab¬ 
sorbed. All practice progress depends further, as 
has been seen, repeatedly upon the will to pro¬ 
gress, and only there do we find a perfectioning of 
the mental powers where the will for perfection¬ 
ing has been aroused and the surrounding influ¬ 
ences develop through the constraint of life always 
only just so many abilities in the child as are 
needful for the avoidance of disadvantages. A 
transcending beyond the constraints of life, we 
find only in proportion as the inner urge for per¬ 
fectioning becomes active. In this developmental 
process which is rooted in a spontaneous funda¬ 
mental character, the surroundings also have a 
determining influence and with their constraints, 
they also force the child development into those 
channels which the grown-up decides to follow in 
keeping with his own, personal ideals and his 
practical and moral evaluations as determined by 
the educational objectives. But the personality of 
the child does not submit to this constraint passive¬ 
ly, rather it absorbs in an original way the influ¬ 
ences with the aid of which the grown-up trans¬ 
mutes his natural development into an education. 
The development of the child is, for this reason, 
adaptation to a minor extent only; at its core it 
is spontaneity, a spontaneous reaction and an indi¬ 
vidual working up and transforming of the en¬ 
vironmental influences. Development is not merely 
adaptation to the environment, but rather an indi¬ 
vidual transmuting of the environment.* 

To conclude, the spirit of Oswego 
Movement is a manifestation of Sheldon’s 
profound admiration of Pestalozzi’s New 
Gospel of Education. He showed very 
clearly that all good teaching is one 
whether found in the lowest primary or the 
highest institutions of learning. It is a most 
pernicious idea that one sort of teaching 
is good for ungraded district school, an¬ 
other for an academy or graded school, and 
still another for the college or university. 

* See MClimatin's “Outline of Experimental Educa¬ 
tion,” translated into English by Natalia L. Gunkel, 
a graduate student at N.Y.U., School of Education, 
PP- 4 2 3'4H of the original, published in 1910 . 


Two thoughts in the mind of Dr. Sheldon 
are worthy of the name and these are 
development and adaptation. In that re¬ 
spect the Oswego Movement agrees with 
the essence of most recent progressive and 
experimental schools and tlwir theories here 
and abroad, viz., Dewey, G. St. Hall, Tol¬ 
stoy, Fcrer, Lieu, Rcddie, Tagore, Ker- 
schensteincr, Gehech, Vidovich, Keyser- 
ling, Blonsky, Shatzky, Lay, Qaudig, 
Spranger, Steiner, Roerich, Binct, S. de 
Dominicis, Gentile, Montessori, Wheeler, 
Badanes, Mearns, Ferrier, Ellen Key, De- 
croly, Frey, Zuherbuhlcr, Claparedc, Bo- 
vet, Godin, Jan Uher, V. R. Mladenovich, 
F. H. Mandich, D. Katzarov, V. Ghidio- 
nescu, Piaget, Van Biervliet, W. Mann, 
Joteyko, Lobsien, Martinak, Ruttmann, 
Tumlirz, W. Stern, Nechayev, Zachi- 
nayev, D. Trstenjak, Thomas G. Masaryk, 
Exarhcoupoulos, Makiyama, Naruse, 
Nagy, et al. 

Perhaps the idea of development could 
he expressed better by Gestalthts in mod¬ 
ern psychology and pedagogy as coordi¬ 
nation of parts, and the idea of adaptation 
could be better formulated by adaptation 
of means to ends, but, however this may be 
the ideas are the same. These two thoughts 
become motives of great force when we 
hear "Grow in grace.” The Great Teacher 
taught the second when he commanded, 
“Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works.” Dr. Shel¬ 
don’s great work in the Oswego Move¬ 
ment is surely based on Pestalozzi’s “con¬ 
sciousness as on a rock which could with¬ 
stand all storms because it is an integral 
part of human nature.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BIOGRAPHY 

Lucie Duff Gordon. By Gordon 
Waterfield. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 358 PP* $ 3 ‘ 75 * 

Political and literary history has much 
to say of the famous daughter of John 
and Sarah Austin. Living within the Vic¬ 
torian period she was a rebel toward its 
spirit. Her beauty and brilliance and 
charming womanliness brought into her 
circle some of the notables of history. Car¬ 
lyle, Dickens, Gladstone, Guizot, Ismail 
Pasha, Kinglake, Macaulay, Meredith, 
Napoleon III, Tennyson and Thackeray 
were among her intimates. But the undis¬ 
tinguished were no less welcome. Until 
her advancing tuberculosis made it im¬ 
perative for her to leave England her salon 
attracted innumerable men and women 
worthy of her hospitality. From her new 
homes in South Africa and Egypt she wrote 
letters which her grandson, the author of 
this biography, has tapped to show her 
fine humor, friendliness toward the non- 
English and her disgust with English 
snobbishness. Kindness toward all sur¬ 
rounded her presence wherever she went. 
Small wonder the belief that Tennyson 
had her as the prototype of his Princes:. 
She was a messenger of good-will; a rare 
high light of the Victorian period. One 
senses this rarity in the delightful uncon¬ 
ventionality of her speech and social atti¬ 
tudes. Today she would be called sophis¬ 
ticated and modern; in her own day she 
was accepted without classification and the 
wise and powerful paid her homage. The 
biography is written with restraint. The 
author has deftly employed his sources so 
that they speak far more loudly than he 
does, and yet with a graceful fusion with 
the narrative as a whole. The result is an 
artistic product, a biography of enduring 


EDUCATION 

A Full-Grown Nation. By Edna Mc¬ 
Guire. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. 

454 pp. List price $1,28. 

This, the third hook in the unique series 
of history tests by this author not only 
maintains the exceptionally high quality of 
its companion volumes hut reaches an un- 
preecndented climax in artistic book-mak¬ 
ing. Bound in covers rich with gold and 
blue, illuminated with drawings and full- 
page colored illustrations, chastely printed 
in twelve point type with wide margined 
pages, and organized with deep insight into 
the principles of dynamic ami inspiring 
teaching, this third volume tells the story 
of the social and cultural growth of the 
United States from 1787 to the present. 
Without despising its textbook parentage 
this daughter appears in the latest style of 
literary textbook writing. Artistic illustra¬ 
tions by George M. Richards and artistic 
writing by the author fuse into a text that 
reveals a new meaning of this traditionally 
somber and austere educational instrument. 
The book belongs in a collector’s library, 
as well as in every school library and in the 
cozy nook of every young lover of boob. 

If the time ever comes when school 
boards and citizens will demand large and 
beautiful libraries well stacked with book# 
educationally significant and amply spaced 
—for purposes of reading and study (a 
consummation about which we feel skep¬ 
tical in view of modern Babbitry) books of 
the kind in the present series will he de¬ 
manded in increasing measure. Here is 
lively scholarship, history rivaling fiction, 
and literary quality that provides a model 
for all school compositions. If the critical 
reader finds this review too full of praise 
we challenge him to find a flaw in the 
book or in the series at a whole. Author 
and publisher have set a high example that 
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marks the beginning, we hope, of a new 
era in textbook making. 

Biography of a High School. By Wil¬ 
liam A. Wetzel. The American Book 
Company. 326 pp. $2.50. 

The author spent more than a third of a 
century as principal of the Trenton, New 
Jersey, high school during which time he 
saw it grow from a small school with a 
few rooms to an institution with more than 
four thousand students enrolled. But more 
important than growth in size have been 
the internal changes in the school itself. 
Nowhere can the trends in education be 
better and more effectively seen than in 
a description such as this is, which portrays 
vividly the growth of a single unit in our 
educational system. 

The book is more than a mere cata¬ 
logue of events. Rather it is a vibrant de¬ 
scription of a stirring school drama with a 
unifying interpretation. Out of the fires 
of experience the author has welded a dem¬ 
ocratic interpretation of life and of edu¬ 
cation. Among the topics which are dealt 
with at some length are guidance, school 
efficiency, discipline, character education, 
the professionalized schoolmaster. The final 
chapter attempts to answer the question 
“Is Education a Preferred Industry?" The 
answer is summarized: 

If it is possible to conduct a laboratory for 
the creation of a wholesome, intelligent, socialized 
American citizen, then the American public school 
is that laboratory. 

The subject matter shows wise and in¬ 
telligent choice. The materials have come 
through actual schoolroom experiences, 
rather than from the armchair of a phi¬ 
losopher. The homely practical advice on 
routine management of the school is im¬ 
portant as well as treatment of the more 
idealized purposes of the school. High 
school principals who, of necessity, have 
similar problems will read the book and 
will find a sympathetic treatment of many 
of the problems which they themselves are 
forced to face. 


Integration—Its Meaning and Ap¬ 
plication. By L. Thomas Hopkins and 
others. D. Appleton-Century Co. 315 
pp. $2.00. 

Sponsored by The Society for Curricu¬ 
lum Study and written by ten specialists: 
Fred M. Alexander, Sibyl Brown, J. Wil¬ 
liam Buchanan, Irwin A. Hammer, Pick¬ 
ens E. Harris, E. C. Lindeman, I. H. 
Mackinnon, Goodwin Watson, Raymond 
H. Wheeler, and L. T. Hopkins as Chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Integration 
these collaborators offer a timely and com¬ 
prehensive study of a concept about which 
there is not a little misunderstanding. De¬ 
fining integration as “a shorthand word 
used to designate intelligent behavior,” and 
as “continuous, intelligent, interactive ad¬ 
justing,” the book associates the term with 
personality and character. After a passing 
and critical view of the idealistic theory 
of primal integration and its opposite— 
the atomistic as sponsored by Democritus 
—-Professor Wheeler lists nine “neutral” 
laws of integration. These laws describe 
integration as primary, as essentially “en¬ 
ergy potentials,” the control of the parts 
by the whole, the emergence of wholes 
from wholes, transposition through “de¬ 
differentiation,” the interchange of homo¬ 
geneity and heterogeneity, as, further, ex¬ 
pressive of the principle of “least action” 
and of “maximum work,” and, finally as 
configuration. Other chapters discuss the 
philosophical, biological and psychological 
views of integration followed by a chapter 
on the psychiatrist’s interest in the concept. 
There are chapters on the arts, the cor¬ 
related, broad-field, core and experience 
curricula and a closing discussion of in¬ 
tegration and courses of study. 

The authors have not confined their 
study to theory. A large amount of ma¬ 
terial collected from school systems and 
individual teachers and research depart¬ 
ments was carefully digested and is pre¬ 
sented as illustrative of the meaning of 
integration unfolded in the book. The 
book, therefore, is the product of pains- 
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taking research and evaluation. Integration 
is expounded in terms of practices that aim 
to achieve such personalities as ate inte¬ 
grated. The experience curriculum, with 
its guidance activities, is adjudged the most 
effective agency of integration. This type 
of curriculum is defined as "a scries of 
purposeful experiences growing out of pupil 
interests and moving toward an ever more 
adequate understanding of and intelligent 
participation in the surrounding culture 
and group life.” The book, however, is 
hardly an exponent of the usual activity pro¬ 
gram. The other curricula are found valu¬ 
able. In fact some of the authors are criti¬ 
cal toward much that is entitled integra¬ 
tion in the American schools. 

Curriculum makers and teachers will 
find here a valuable guide toward a criti¬ 
cal appraisal of modernism in education. 
Many, no doubt, will agree that this study 
helps to remove prevailing misconceptions. 
If this be integration let us hope that pro¬ 
grams of teacher education will prepare 
teachers accordingly. 

Modern Foreign Languages and 
Their Teaching. By Robert D. Cole. 
Revised by James Burton Tharp. Ap¬ 
pleton Series in Special Methods. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. 640 pp. $3.00. 

In its revised form this authoritative 
treatise on the principles and methods of 
teaching modern foreign languages carries 
forward the material of the original text 
by pruning earlier bibliographies and refer¬ 
ences as guided by suggestions derived from 
a questionnaire, by minor emendations in 
the text itself, and by the addition of a final 
chapter on "Research and Experimenta¬ 
tion in Foreign-Language Teaching.” Still 
voluminous the book is a rich store of in¬ 
valuable directions for beginning and ex¬ 
perienced teachers. Meticulous scholarship 
underlies every page. The comprehensive 
bibliography in the three Appendices may 
stagger and bewilder the beginning stu¬ 
dent but he should find it increasingly use¬ 
ful as his experience grows. The product of 
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cooperative scholarshp, the book represents 
the best thought in its field. 

Private Schools. By Porter Sargent, 

Published by Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon 

Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 11H2 pp. 

$6.oo. 

This “coming-of-agc" edition (the 
twenty-first) of a widely known and uni¬ 
versally accepted authority on American 
private schools is more than a mere cata¬ 
logue of secondary-school*, although it is 
the best directory in its field. Parents have 
eagerly searched the pages of former edi¬ 
tions to discover the best schools to which 
to send their children; no Ira have admis¬ 
sion officers used these volumes to evaluate 
admission credits submitted by applicants. 

An introductory section of one hundred 
and sixty pages comprises an excellent cri¬ 
tique of modern education, particularly as 
it applies, to the private school field. The 
whole gamut of modern educational and 
social views is played upon. The topics in¬ 
clude such juicy and spicy subjects as pit- 
falls for parents, the present educational 
chaos, gregarious learning, authority and 
the individual, what to do with children, 
damaged twigs, mystery or comedy, fetish 
and symbol, keeping teachers timid, the 
new economics, the academic mind, and 
the human comedy. There is a summary 
of the conferences held in connection with 
the Tercentenary at Harvard, Significant 
and timely books are reviewed and evalu¬ 
ated, The social scene is analytically re¬ 
vealed. A pungent style combined with 
fearlessness and plain speaking stimulates 
the thinking of the reader on educational 
problems. Problems of tenure, freedom of 
teaching, progressive thought, and demo¬ 
cratic procedures are handled without 
gloves. 

Private schools are “critically and sta¬ 
tistically” presented. Full details may be 
secured regarding the history’, age of .ad¬ 
mission, fees, courses, control, management 
and accrediting of the institutions which 
are included. Hot only arc American 
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schools described, but there is a section 
devoted to foreign schools which admit 
American boys and girls. There is a rep¬ 
resentative list of summer camps. 

The volume is, of course, of prime in¬ 
terest to those who are seeking schools in 
which to place their children. But it is 
exceedingly valuable, also, to college en¬ 
trance officers, to public school officials, and 
to those who wish an acquaintance with 
the private schools as an important sector 
of American life and education. 

Secondary Education—Principles 
and Practices. By Fred Engelhardt and 
Alfred Victor Overn. Illustrated. Ap- 
pleton-Century Series in Administra¬ 
tion. D. Appleton-Century Co. 623 pp. 
$2.75. 

With each appearance of a new text 
in Secondary Education one wonders what 
more can be said, for texts in this field are 
uniformly voluminous and, of necessity, are 
based upon the common professional 
knowledge about secondary education. In 
this new discussion the authors present ma¬ 
terial organized as a means of orientation 
toward more highly specialized study of 
administration, management, and teach¬ 
ing. The high school is viewed as a com¬ 
munity enterprise and its meaning is in¬ 
terpreted within an historical and interna¬ 
tional context. The chapter on “Accessi¬ 
bility” stresses information and implica¬ 
tions not usually included in discussions 
on secondary education. Although of wide 
compass the content bears evidence of care¬ 
ful evaluation. Here is no padding. The 
authors have thought through the value of 
their materials and selected such topics and 
items as contribute to a clear and sharply 
focused view of the purpose, problems and 
properties of the high school. The school 
is viewed as an agency of a growing so¬ 
ciety; the teacher is evaluated as a nec¬ 
essary leader of a dynamic institution. 
Excellently manufactured the entire enter¬ 
prise of editor, authors and publisher de¬ 
serves high commendation. 


Shakespeare’s Six Most Popular 

Plays. Edited by Francis L. Bacon and 

James D, Kirkpatrick. Illustrated. Row, 

Peterson and Co. 608 pp. 

Designed for high school pupils this col¬ 
lection of the plaj's usually included in 
courses on literature is a happy combina¬ 
tion of literary interpretation and stage 
directions. Following a general introduc¬ 
tion which discusses the value of knowing 
Shakespeare, how Shakespeare may be read, 
and a more detailed preview in which ap¬ 
pear historical, biographical and grammati¬ 
cal matter together with principles of 
prosody affecting the reading of the plays, 
are directive introductions to each of the 
plays: A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Twelfth Night, The Merchant of Venice, 
Julius Caesar, Macbeth, and Hamlet. 
Footnote glossaries and end-discussions 
with numerous questions accompany each 
play. The editors have achieved a practical 
edition of these well-known plays, one 
suitable for classroom and high school 
stage, alike. Mechanically the book de¬ 
serves high praise except for the garish red 
and yellow cover. Wisely the editors re¬ 
fer to modern productions of these plays 
on both stage and screen. The book de¬ 
serves wide adoption. 

Social Learning. By Donnal V. Smith. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 292 pp. $2.00. 

Teachers of the Social Studies should 
welcome this experimentally evolved con¬ 
tribution to their field for here is a book 
on methods of teaching that is so rich with 
practical classroom guides that it may well 
be considered indispensable for the ex¬ 
perienced teacher as well as for the be¬ 
ginner. The author knows what teach¬ 
ing the social studies means. Here are 
units of organization, stenographic reports 
of teaching by Mr. Hatch (one of the bril¬ 
liant teachers of social studies), copious lists 
of reading references, an “interest inven- 
tory,” descriptions of study procedure, and 
a particularly helpful chapter on study di- 
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rections for teachers. The author describes 
what he himself has done and seen, in 
grades VII-XI. 

The Art of Going to College. By J. 

Franklin Messenger. Thomas Y. Cro¬ 
well Company. 127 PP- $ I,2 5 - 

This little manual for college students 
is a stimulating inspirational volume. The 
genial Dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Idaho, wise in the 
ways of youth, does not preach at them, 
but rather converses in friendly tone. He 
immediately makes the student feel at home 
by his ready conversational style, his hu¬ 
man approach and his sympathetic under¬ 
standing of his problems. In his years of 
experience he has had close contacts with 
thousands of young people, and knows their 
moods, abilities, and problems. The per¬ 
sonal tone, the friendly attitude, the sound 
wisdom which is freely offered but not 
forced—all of these make this an invit¬ 
ing volume to the student. 

To make the rapport firmer between the 
writer and his readers, the author uses the 
first and second personal pronouns, Thus 
a more intimate effect is produced and the 
reader is at once made to feel at home. 
The student who wishes to improve his 
study techniques will find sound advice 
here. He is urged to go the second mile 
intellectually in his study. His selection 
of courses should be easier after following 
the sensible suggestions which the dean has 
prepared for him. He is given hints for 
improving his personality. The choice of 
college companions will seem more im¬ 
portant to him after he has read the chap¬ 
ter on this subject, 

The title itself is interesting. It is prob¬ 
able that few students consider college¬ 
going an art. But with the kindly counsel 
given in such brief compass and in such 
simple and direct language the student may 
well find his college career one which 
needs managing, one which is in the full¬ 
est sense an art. 


The Changing Curriculum. By 
Henry Harap (Chairman) and nine 
others. D. Appkton-Ccntury Company, 
351 pp. $2.00. 

This is the joint yearbook of the De¬ 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education As¬ 
sociation, and the Society for Curriculum 
Study. It is the first joint study of the 
curriculum by a nationally known group 
to Ik contributed in a decade. 

That there is a current need for re¬ 
newed interest in this problem is attested by 
the fact that of the school systems answer¬ 
ing inquiries, definitely planned programs 
of curriculum-development are now under 
way in more than seven-tenths of the cities 
over 25,000 population, almost half the 
cities of 5,000 to 25,000 and at least a 
third of the cities with a population of 
less than 5,000. What is still more amaz¬ 
ing, more than half of the studies have 
been begun during the last two years, and 
seven-tenths since 1931. Principally dur¬ 
ing the last half dozen years a new officer, 
that of director of the curriculum, has ap¬ 
peared on the educational scene. 

Here one will find a discussion of the 
curriculum from the social point of view. 
Essentially the philosophy is that held hy 
the Dewey-Kilpatrick school of thought. 
The authors place great stress upon educa¬ 
tion as a means for tin- reconstruction of 
American life as against a static adjust¬ 
ment theory; life as it ought to he under 
an economy of abundance, rather than as 
it is today; upon an interdependent so¬ 
ciety, rather than one which is individual¬ 
istic; on education its carried on in the 
arena of life rather than that adopted to 
the cloistered retreat of the scholar; upon 
education of the whole child rather titan of 
his intellect only; upon self-directed cre¬ 
ative learning rather than mirror-minded- 
ness; upon increased freedom for pupils 
and teachers; upon education focusing on 
the present and the approaching future, 
rather than upon the past; upon integra¬ 
tion of subjects rather than discrete specific 
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knowledge; upon a “more socialized, func¬ 
tional, and dynamic view of the cur¬ 
riculum.” 

The theory underlying the new cur¬ 
riculum is elaborated at length. There are 
specific suggestions for developing unite 
of learning experience, for evaluating pro¬ 
grams of curriculum development, for or¬ 
ganizing the staff for curricular revision, 
and for providing units in curricular se¬ 
quence. Three chapters explain and criti¬ 
cally analyze programs of curricular de¬ 
velopment in such states as Virginia, Cali¬ 
fornia, and Kentucky; such city school 
systems as Fort Worth (Texas), Burbank 
(California), and Holton (Kansas); such 
smaller educational units as the individual 
school and classroom as exemplified in the 
Parker School District, the Ohio State 
University Elementary School, the Mc¬ 
Kinley High School of Honolulu, Ha¬ 
waii, and Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. These descrip¬ 
tions of concrete school situations comprise 
one of the most valuable of the book’s 
contributions. 

In such a controversial field as that of 
the curriculum which cuts deeply into 
fundamental educational philosophy, it 
would be strange if there were complete 
agreement in a time of social changes such 
as characterize the present era. The extra¬ 
school turmoil is matched by intra-school 
surgings. Those who prefer subject mat¬ 
ter arranged according to subjects will find 
themselves in disagreement with many of 
the main theses of the book. On the other 
hand those who believe that a radical re¬ 
organization of educational procedures 
must result from a rapidly changing so¬ 
cial scene will welcome the pronounce¬ 
ments of the committee. In either event 
the account here given will prove most 
interesting and stimulating. Whether the 
recommendations are adopted in any school 
system in toto or not, there is much to 
encourage reflection upon what kind of 
education is needed in the present emerg¬ 
ing social era. 


The Making of American Civiliza¬ 
tion, By Charles and Mary Beard. 
Color illustrations by Stanley M. Ar¬ 
thurs, The Macmillan Co. 932 pp. and 
xliii, List price, $2.20. 

Again the Beards have made a signifi¬ 
cant contribution to the general field of 
American history and social studies. Not 
intended to be a history in the accepted 
sense of this term the present volume is 
an interpretative survey of American in¬ 
stitutions and their attending problems. 
The historical approach, however, prevails 
throughout the book. In vivid historical 
settings are considered the current issues 
of agriculture, tariff, taxation, labor and 
capital, money, transportation and public 
utilities, foreign relations, the Constitu¬ 
tion and the Supreme Court, and social 
planning. Interwoven with these discus¬ 
sions are analyses of American contribu¬ 
tions to science, literature, religious, ethical 
and social ideals. The authors remain 
throughout impartial and impersonal schol¬ 
ars; hence the text avoids propaganda. The 
swiftly-moving, lucid, and chase style char¬ 
acteristic of the authors’ previous works 
graces this new text written for high school 
pupils. Pertinently illustrated and peda- 
gogically directive by means of Aids to 
Topical Study, Topics for Discussion, Ref¬ 
erences, and Research Topics the book ap¬ 
pears as an inspiring instrument of directive 
teaching. It is not a text for the question 
and answer method, but instead a com¬ 
prehensive guide to thinking and creative 
study. Typographically the book expresses 
inviting dignity. 

The United States in the Making. 

By Leon H, Canfield, Howard B. 

Wilder, Frederick L. Paxton, Ellis 

Merton Coulter and Nelson P. Mead. 

Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 

842 and xxvii pp. $2,20. 

In this text for high school pupils several 
features set it apart not only from the 
customary political and military types of 
history but from the recent social histories, 
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as well. Through cooperation by a dis¬ 
tinguished staff of authors the book has 
been constructed upon an organization 
which omits major chapter divisions and 
employs eight large units with subordinate 
chapters. Much thought has been given to 
study helps with readings, suggestions for 
study and extensive stimuli for pupil ac¬ 
tivities. The latter have no rivals in any 
texts known to this reviewer. The numer¬ 
ous, well chosen illustrations appear at the 
top of the page throughout the book. Each 
unit is introduced with an "inspirational 
preview” and unit summaries are facili¬ 
tated by bibliographies selected for this 
purpose. The heavy binding doubtless indi¬ 
cates the authors’ and publisher’s under¬ 
standing of the rough treatment given 
school books by high school pupils. The 
content is delightfully readable with a vo¬ 
cabulary well within the high school pu¬ 
pil’s range. Moreover each chapter opens 
with directive questions or problems. All 
in all here is a text designed to direct study. 
It is not merely a history by historians and 
teachers of history but a bracing interpreta¬ 
tion of social problems for young people 
and a series of units constructed as aids to 
study. The authors, it would seem, have 
been more concerned with the latter pur¬ 
pose than with writing a learned history. 
Scholarship is here wedded to artistic form. 

FICTION 

Octagon House. By Phoebe Atwood 

Taylor. W. W, Norton and Company, 

New York, New York. 296 pp. $2.00. 

The mystery novels of Mr. Taylor have 
about them the tang and atmosphere of 
Cape Cod. Asey Mayo, the rural sleuth, 
shrewd Yankee that he is, uses no modern 
scientific techniques such as finger prints, 
ballistics and microscope to aid him in solv¬ 
ing crimes. Rather, he depends entirely 
upon his uncanny observation of minute 
details, and his capacity of drawing infer¬ 
ences from them. 

In the present mystery story the plot 
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centers around the finding of ambergris, 
the painting of a mural in the village post- 
office, and the activities in old octagon 
house. Summer boarders, the tides, a Per¬ 
sian cat, a parrot, artists—all these are in¬ 
troduced into the web of the story. 

Only a place such as the Cape Cod could 
furnish background for this story. And the 
reader who is acquainted with the region 
will soon discover that its atmosphere per¬ 
vades the narrative. 

But the talc of mystery itself is of more 
interest than its setting. Whimsical and 
cunning, Asey Mayo sets about solving the 
mystery arising with the discovery of a 
murder committed to secure possession of 
a lump of ambergris. A succession of deeds 
of violence create the background for the 
story no less than does the appearance and 
disappearance of the ambergris which fur¬ 
nishes the motive for the crimes. Time aft¬ 
er time the reader is led to believe that a 
solution is just about to lie reached, when 
a new element is introduced which pushes 
the final solution one more step further 
away. It is in his skillful use of suspense as 
well as in the shrewdness of the lovable 
Asey around which the primary’ interest 
centers. This story is a worthy successor to 
ten others of similar character, previously 
published by the author, 

The Share-Cropper. By Charlie May 

Simon. Illustrated with woodcuts by 

Howard Simon. E, P. Dutton and Co. 

247 pp. $2,50. 

Regional novels during the past few 
years have cumulatively filled in the broad 
and all too frequently chauvinistic inter¬ 
pretation of American life with realistic 
details which cannot be overlooked in ap¬ 
praising the canvas as a whole. Allowing 
for artistic distortion these novels reveal, 
conditions that brand as a lie the etdogtsm 
—“all men are created free and equal”. 
The unvarnished fact is that children of 
the share-croppers are not so born. There 
are ugly stains upon social America, none 
more hideous than those of the conditions 
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within which tenant farmers in the South 
are born and imprisoned for life. These 
conditions are vividly sketched in this 
novel. Nature and man here play brutal 
roles. Did one not know through other 
sources that the share-cropper is the victim 
of profound social injustice this novel 
would have no documentary value. Bill and 
Donie, however, are only Active in namej 
the lengthening hopelessness of their lives; 
their experiences with overseers, company 
stores, debt, floods, evictions, whippings 
etc.; their laboring determination to get 
along somehow—all of this and more is a 
phase of this land of the brave and home 
of the free. The tale is told with hare sim¬ 
plicity as becomes the theme. There are no 
heroics in this story, only the depressing, 
trudging rhythm of lives that move up and 
down the minor scale. The novel, how¬ 
ever, has a literary beauty that by contrast 
makes its theme the more biting and tragic. 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

Roads to Knowledge. New Enlarged 
Edition. Edited by William Allan Neil- 
son. W. W. Norton. 419 pp, $3.75. 

It is a pleasure to review again a book 
that has met popular need in a manner that 
amply justifies a popular presentation of 
academic knowledge. The new edition 
contains three additional chapters on Geog¬ 
raphy by Wallace W. Atwood, Physics by 
Harvey B. Lemon, and Politics by Charles 
A. Beard. There are slight emendations of 
earlier chapters. In its present form the 
book, therefore, comprehends many roads 
to knowledge: art, biology, classics, eco¬ 
nomics, geography, history, modern lan¬ 
guages, literature, mathematics, music, 
philosophy, physics, politics, psychology, 
and sociology. These main roads provide 
for branchings into extensive country 
where the reader may study in detail by 
means of the carefully evaluated lists of 
references supplied in each chapter. The 
book is more of a tour guide than a sum¬ 
marization of knowledge. The reader is 


directed into progressive study cm his own 
but he may do so knowing that each author 
has guided him into the best. The book 
may be said to he a series of previews and 
backgrounds. The title, however, is more 
vivid. Because of its scholarly authorship 
and content and capable editing it would 
seem to belong to survey courses in pro¬ 
gressive college and university programs as 
well as to the layman’s own program of 
self-education. 

The American Mind. Edited by Harry 

R. Warfel, Ralph H. Gabriel, Stanley 

T. Williams. The American Book Co. 
1520 pp. $4.00. 

Among anthologies this work will surely 
enjoy undisputed supremacy for a long time 
to come, The book is an exhibit of ac¬ 
knowledged masterpieces and minor writ¬ 
ings as illustrations of American literary 
progress in relation to American intellec¬ 
tual progress. The selections “clarify 
changing American concepts of religion, 
political independence, democracy, eco¬ 
nomics, humanitarian striving, education, 
and literary theory.” The editors have 
sought to provide a vehicle for a clear un¬ 
derstanding of present-day trends of 
thought and action within a rich historical 
context and to this end have included writ¬ 
ings which cannot be entitled to the classi¬ 
fication belles lettres; hence there are items 
from sub-literary books, magazines and 
newspapers. Three criteria of value were 
emphasized by the editors: interest and 
clarity, representative content, and degree 
of availability, i.e., is the chosen item the 
best of its kind in relation to the editors’ 
objective? The general and chronological 
order predominate but unit groupings are 
also evident. Wisely the editors have not 
hesitated to excide irrelevant or uninterest¬ 
ing passages from selections otherwise ap¬ 
propriate. 

In addition to the organization of the 
material selected the editors have composed 
valuable brief introductions and biographi¬ 
cal matter. The book contains, also, a bib- 
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liography, chronology, and index. 

To cite in detail the range of authors 
and selections is obviously impossible even 
in an extensive review. It may be said, 
however, that the anthology begins with 
extracts from “A Description of New Eng¬ 
land” by John Smith (a sort of promo¬ 
tional pamphlet) and closes with The 
Emperor Jones” by Eugene O’Neill. More 
than three hundred pages are devoted to 
contemporary writings by David Cohn, 
Thorstein Veblen, John L. Lewis, Herbert 
Hoover, Horace M. Kallen, Franklin Del¬ 
ano Roosevelt, John Dewey, James Wel¬ 
don Johnson, George Santayana, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Sherwood Anderson, 
Henry Louis Mencken, Waldo Frank, Ed¬ 
win Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, 
Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl 
Sandburg, Sara Teasdale, Elinor Wylie, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Ezra Pound, T. S. 
Eliot, Archibald Macleish, Theodore Drei¬ 
ser, Ring Lardner, Sinclair Lewis, John 
Dos Passes, William Faulkner, Thomas 
Wolfe, O’Neill, and others—all of them, 
in their fields, representative of thinking 
and feeling peculiar to American thought 
at this time. The more conservative mind 
of the present seems to be less emphasized 
than the liberal or radical. But, then, these 
are iconoclastic times. 

Youth at the Wheel. By John J. Flo- 

herty. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
168 pp. $1.75. 

Here is one more attempt to promote 
safety consciousness on the part of auto¬ 
mobile drivers, especially the youth of to¬ 
day. The author has done a commendable 
piece of exposition employing photographs 
and drawings together with lucid writing. 
It is, as he calls it, a “reference book on 
safe driving,” and, as such, includes de¬ 
tailed descriptions of car structure and 
roads. Here one finds cold, hard, and im¬ 
perious facts. Various states now require 
drivers’ licenses but any one who spends 
much time on the road well understands 
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the insignificance of such licenses. There is 
a wide diversity of local regulations 
throughout the United States and, how¬ 
ever safety conscious a driver may be, he 
will need to exercise caution as he passes 
through communities with differing light 
signals and traffic regulations. This is es¬ 
pecially true of the coal regions of Penn¬ 
sylvania which contribute the highest num¬ 
ber of accidents in the United States. The 
little volume before us should be required 
study by all applicants for drivers’ licenses. 
Soon or late the Federal government will 
need to be concerned with automobile driv¬ 
ing. The states and local communities have 
proved ineffective in their conflicting regu¬ 
lations. Reduction of speed is not the an¬ 
swer. Better surfaced and graded roads 
with scientifically determined curves, uni¬ 
form regulations, better marking, divisional 
lines between right and left traffic, and in¬ 
formed drivers who know the mechanism 
of the car arc all-important safety factors, 
as the author clearly shows. We need many 
books of the kind written by Mr. Flaherty, 
and schools or courses that arc supervised 
by intelligent and capable experts on driv¬ 
ing. 

HISTORY 

Marc Antonv; His World and His 

Contemporaries. By Jack Lindsay. 

Illustrated. E. P. Dutton and Co. 330 

PP- * 3 - 75 . 

After reading this unique biographical 
history one is compelled to reflect upon the 
role that bias has played in the writing of 
history. The author writes with the pen of 
a Marxian devotee, and one of the sur¬ 
prises he springs is the interpretation of 
Julius Caesar as a friend of the proletariat 
of ancient Rome, Cicero is recast as at 
least a near-villain and Catalinc at long 
last is counted among the heroes of Rome. 
Cleopatra is dealt with kindly as more of 
a shrewd ruler than a voluptuary—quite 
a regal lady, in fact. Perhaps historians of 
the more conventional type have failed to 
interpret the politics of Rome correctly; 
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perhaps Marxian imagination discovers in 
ancient intrigues motives and methods 
which if given less conventional labels 
would reveal social problems of the past as 
essentially those of our present economic 
unrest. If all of history were to be written 
against the background of modern ideol¬ 
ogies there can be no doubt that our under¬ 
standing of the past would be subject to 
profound revision. Mr. Lindsay may be 
wrong but he gives sources and with dra¬ 
matic vividness he paints familiar scenes 
with new colors, new groupings, new em¬ 
phases, and in so doing is within his rights, 
for the more one reads history the clearer 
is one’s conviction that all history is a dis¬ 
tortion of original data, that the data them¬ 
selves doubtless in large measure were first 
recorded with a biased and partisan pen. 
A frame of reference surrounds all his¬ 
tories. 

The open minded reader will enjoy this 
novel view of old acquaintances, not only 
the chief characters but others, such as 
Alexander, Brutus, Cassius, Cato, Clodius, 
the Gracchi, Augustus, Pompey, Plutarch. 
Would Shakespeare recognize them, or 
Gibbon? Here they play in toga garb the 
roles of modern politicians and proud Rome 
appears as the stage of a tragic conflict not 
between patricians and plebeians but be¬ 
tween capitalists and farmers or the com¬ 
mon people, the ruling classes and the pro¬ 
letariat. Marc Antony “boozes” much of 
the time; a devoted companion of Caesar 
he follows the latter’s fortunes with often 
hesitant loyalty. Cleopatra, too near to 
Rome, thinks of her treasury and throne 
and of her loving Egypt. Diplomacy hires 
Aphrodite in behalf of the Caesar-cult but 
she soon learns that love has its Actium, 
Mr. Lindsay writes with arrows and darts 
of lightning. No involved sentences, no 
long philosophical asides, but crisp, rapid 
action awaits the reader, Rome is here 
alive, sordidly awake again in a drama 
Which cannot be forgotten. It is a valuable 
check on history written with conservative 
pens. 


MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics for the Million. By 

Lancelot Hogben. Illustrations by J. F. 

Horrabin. W. W. Norton and Co. 647 
PP- $ 3 * 75 * 

Can mathematics provide fun? The au¬ 
thor states that he wrote this book during 
a long illness in a hospital “for my own 
fun.” He makes no pretensions of being a 
specialist and as the author of one of the 
best sellers of contemporary publishing in¬ 
sists that he wrote simply as a private citi¬ 
zen interested in education, It is stimulat¬ 
ing to know that his purpose was chiefly to 
write an understandable book to the end 
that the long existing sense of inferiority 
of the typical man and woman toward 
mathematics might be removed. Whatever 
specialists may think of the book (and 
many of them have praised it) there can 
be no doubt that if the intelligent reader 
will follow the author’s suggestions in read¬ 
ing it the book will give him a clear and 
confident attitude toward a subject that 
academic treatments have made a terrify¬ 
ing experience for most young students. 
The account and exposition here given ap¬ 
pears in an illuminating historical setting 
beginning with prehistory and moving into 
the development of the main mathematical 
concepts. The book abounds with humor, 
drawings, analysed formulae, and numerous 
exercises or problems by means of which 
the reader may work out for himself the 
application of the author’s expositions. It 
should be known that the author has not 
attempted the impossible, i.e., he has not 
written a book that is obvious. He well 
knows that mathematics, however lucidly 
explained, needs individual testing and fre¬ 
quent application in order that understand¬ 
ing may be established. So viewed the book 
is a masterpiece of educational technique. 
Teachers of mathematics can here see in 
detail the artistry of previews and the skill¬ 
ful use of vocabulary. 

The author wisely directs that the book 
be first read as a continuous narrative. With 
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this comprehensive introduction the further 
readings should proceed slowly and mi¬ 
nutely with frequent re-readings and metic¬ 
ulous study of the text and the exercises. It 
is not a book for those who run and read. 
It is a comprehensive study manual, a mas¬ 
terpiece of exposition, and an unusual ex¬ 
ample of literary popularization. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The Questioning Mind. By Rupert 

Clendon Lodge. E. P. Dutton and Co. 

312 pp. $2.75. 

The author of this series of interpreta¬ 
tions of the three major systems of philoso¬ 
phy—realism, idealism, and pragmatism— 
has achieved a notable popularization in¬ 
tended to stimulate meditation and the 
building of an intelligent, personal philoso¬ 
phy. Brief in its exposition the book con¬ 
siders such questions as knowledge, the good 
life, mind, self, immortality and education, 
each of these studied through the answers 
given them by the three major philosophies. 
Not a text book and not a philosophical 
treatise The Questioning Mind it a lay¬ 
man’s guide to the implications of philo¬ 
sophical theories. It is written in impeccable 
English. Impartial, it is fair to each of the 
philosophies expounded. Perhaps it is too 
simple to be exact and in its mcditational 
treatment not sufficiently analytical. But 
this criticism is hardly just in view of the 
author’s commendable purpose. It is worth 
reading and many a reader might he. per¬ 
suaded to engage in more technical study 
of philosophy by his introduction thereto 
in this commentary. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Child Psychology. By Fowler D. 

Brooks. Houghton, Mifflin Co, 600 pp. 

$3.00. 

Although the author evidently intended 
this comprehensive survey of the principles 
and phenomena pertaining to the first 
twelve years of the human individual** de¬ 
velopment to be a text it is essentially a 
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treatise on child psychology in which a vast 
amount of research matter has been evalu¬ 
ated and closely organized for the purpose 
of presenting a coherent picture of child¬ 
hood as a whole. The content is inter¬ 
preted biologically ami psychologically. Be¬ 
ginning with a discussion of the problems 
and methods of child psychology the book 
contains scholarly chapters devoted to the 
origins of child behavior, principles of learn¬ 
ing, the behavior of infants, growth in 
bodily size, the development of psychical 
and motor capacities, language, the devel¬ 
opment of mental functions, the growth of 
intelligence, emotional behavior, problems 
of emotional behavior among children, mo¬ 
tivation during childhood, social develop¬ 
ment of children, children’s character and 
religion, personality traits, personality ad¬ 
justments, child hygiene, the organization 
of traits, the prediction, guidance and con¬ 
trol of child behavior. Diagrams, graphs 
and tables (ha in all) illustrate this ex¬ 
tensive content. The numerous references, 
glossary ami detailed index arc additional 
reasons for adjudging this as an invaluable 
guide to a deep understanding of the mean¬ 
ing and problems of child psychology. It 
represents prodigious labor. Teachers in this 
field will doubtless regard it as indispen¬ 
sable. Intelligent parents will profit by? its 
dearly presented array of data. 

Introduction to Educational Psy¬ 
chology. By William Clark Traw. Il¬ 
lustrated. Houghton, Mifflin Co, 4iy pp, 
$2,50. 

The author states in his Preface that he 
has aimed to provide an introduction to the 
science of psychology and to its applica¬ 
tion* in the field of education. He has wife¬ 
ly emphasized basic agreements among the 
several schools of psychological thought, but 
ha* not omitted reference to especially sig¬ 
nificant difference*. Art important differen¬ 
tiating feature of the book is the promi¬ 
nence given emotion and personality. The 
usual topics; intelligence, measurement, in¬ 
dividual differences, sensation, perception 
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and meaning, motor response, the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge, insight and thinking, 
mental imagery and thinking, transfer and 
the school subjects are treated with scien¬ 
tific content amply illustrated and enriched 
with excellently annotated reference lists. 
There are several sketches and cuts of out¬ 
standing psychologists, a supplementary 
book list, glossary and an index. Written in 
simple style it is a clear and authoritative 
introduction to a field that over a genera¬ 
tion has made notable progress in develop¬ 
ing a content distinctly its own. The book 
is teachable and readable. The author 
knows how to boil down. 

New Frontiers of the Mind, The 

Story of the Duke Experiments. 

By J. B. Rhine. Illustrated. Farrar and 

Rinehart. 274 pp. $2.50. 

Many readers are already familiar with 
most of the material of this arresting book 
through the pages of Harper’s Monthly. 
Discussion of the Duke experiments and 
their significance have been and doubtless 
will continue to be wide-spread both in 
scientific and lay circles. Man’s long curi¬ 
osity about what the author calls “para- 
psychological” phenomena and the layman 
terms the occult, and the centuries old 
credulity toward the unexplainable will 
persist until the mystery is solved. Professor 
Rhine set to work seven years ago to solve 
it at Duke University under the direction 
of Professor McDougall whose interest in 
psychic phenomena for many years has 
given him questionable standing among 
behaviouristic and organismic psychologists 
of the present time. Professor Rhine’s ac¬ 
count of the experiments by three col¬ 
leagues and himself aided by numerous sub¬ 
jects at Duke and elsewhere bears the veri¬ 
similitude of a scientific report. Carefully 
planned and administered tests are de¬ 
scribed. Statistical treatment is given the 
results. The subjects were required to name 
figures on decks of cards, each card pre¬ 
sented face down; others were required to 
name such figures as were merely thought 


of by the experimenter. The first kind of 
tests sought to determine the fact of clair¬ 
voyance; the second, of telepathy; both of 
them the fact of ESP, i.e., extra sensory 
perception. 

The need of scientific investigation of 
extra sensory phenomena has long been felt 
and not a few reputable scientists have had 
the courage to explore in fields that most 
scientists scorn to enter. The anecdotal lit¬ 
erature on the subject is voluminous. Vari¬ 
ous explanations of the anecdotal reports 
have referred to illusions, coincidence, 
chance or heated imagination. The long 
prevailing skepticism not only toward the 
accounts of these “spooky” incidents but 
toward any avowed “scientific” explanation 
of them will not, we believe, be lessened by 
the present book, with all of its authors’ 
zeal for scientific accuracy. Based upon the 
theory of statistical probability and its find¬ 
ings valuated in terms of such probability 
the validity of the experiment stands or falls 
on this base. Probability, however, involves 
error. It may be questioned that the aggre¬ 
gate scores of numerous subjects are as reli¬ 
able as the same number of scores by one 
and the same subject under approximately 
the same conditions for seven years. If the 
assumed psychic power does exist why does 
it fail to operate in every test? Is it a talent? 
Then the experiment hardly falls within 
“parapsychology.” To argue from statistical 
averages that a particular psychic fact exists 
falls far short of the standard upheld in 
physics and chemistry or biology. What is a 
modal psychic fact, or a mean psychic fact, 
or a psychic fact so called because it occurs 
more often than a probability formula pre¬ 
dicts? Is it scientifically adequate to definite 
psychic “facts” in terms of central tenden¬ 
cies and standard deviations? If every sub¬ 
ject had been in every test 100 per cent ac¬ 
curate the findings would be impressive evi¬ 
dence of the existence of a power extra 
sensory in fact. 

New Frontiers of the Mind, however, is 
not to be discarded as valueless. Psychic phe¬ 
nomena deserve scientific study. The author 
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is an excellent reporter. He is an indefati¬ 
gable investigator. His thousands of scores 
conceal a meaning. Our only question at 
present is: Can psychic phenomena be ex¬ 
plained by an instrument which in all too 
many instances has shown itself unreliable? 
Doubtless the Duke data have a meaning, 
but is it extra sensory perception? 


SCIENCE 

Astronomy for the Millions. By Prof. 
Van Den Bergh. Translated from the 
Dutch by Joan C. H. Marshall and 
Th. de Vrijer, Illustrated. E. P. Dut¬ 
ton and Co. 370 pp. #3.50, 

Any effort to give astronomy popular ex¬ 
position deserves commendation to the de¬ 
gree that the effort involves a reliable in¬ 
terpretation of the principles of astronomical 
science. There are many books on descrip¬ 
tive astronomy. Professor Van Den Bergh 
does not confine his exposition to surface 
astronomy, He offers clear statements of the 
mathematical meanings of this science and, 
while instructing, entertains with engaging 
analogies. There are detailed and lucid ex¬ 
planations of the calendar, light-years, par¬ 
allaxes, the tidal-theory and tides, eclipses 
and solstices, the technique for estimating 
the distance of the moon from the earth, 
the size of the moon, orbits, etc. The author 
writes in masterly style of the stars and 
solar systems and planets, None of this ma¬ 
terial is superficial. The reader is in the 
presence of a well known Dutch scientist 
gifted as an expositor. To be sure it is not 
a book for the unintelligent reader. But the 
wide popular interest in astronomy today 
and the numerous devices for instructing the 
layman about the heavens doubtless will at- 
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tract a large circle of readers of this authori¬ 
tative guide. 

Man’s Physical Universe. By Arthur 

T. Bawden, Illustrated. The Macmillan 

Co. 812 pp. $3.50, 

Here is a vast text for survey courses in 
physical science, designed for general or 
liberal education. Its style makes the hook a 
valuable possession for the intelligent lay¬ 
man. The author chose phenomena of the 
physical universe with particular reference 
to man’s immediate environment and in a 
setting of continuity and panoramic com¬ 
pleteness he describes the more important 
principles and relations of these phenomena. 
Divided into units and sections the text is 
not intended for snap courses unless by this 
term one means courses which “stimulate 
their students to further self-propelled study 
in their field,” a description which the au¬ 
thor quotes from Dr, Monroe, The several 
units, ten in number, comprehend content 
drawn from astronomy, meteorology, geol¬ 
ogy, physics and chemistry but as here or¬ 
ganized such scientific knowledge appears 
in an untechnical running narrative and 
series of descriptions so absorbingly inter¬ 
esting and so understandable that the reader 
will be loathe to lay the book down even 
after several hours of reading. The author 
without intending to do so has written a 
popularized interpretation of scientific data, 
Excellently printed and generously illus¬ 
trated with photographs, drawings, charts 
and tables the volume is unique. It may 
prove heavy for the school bag but if any one 
head can store away all of its encyclopaedic 
contents the owner of this head will he able 
to find his way about the universe as a citi¬ 
zen of the spheres and in particular of the 
earth—above, upon and within. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Abbott, Allan. “The Intellectual Content in 
Poetry.” Teachers College Record. 39:1-15. 
October, 1937. 

The fundamental concept upon which the 
poem is based, the underlying attitude of the 
times, the philosophy of the author—all of these 
must be considered in intellectual content. Phi¬ 
losophy, social problems, science, politics—all 
these have secured the attention of the poet, who 
has treated them intellectually, often radically. 
The teacher must give this interpretation to her 
classes, too, if she wishes the highest results from 
her teaching. 

Alexander, Carter. “Library Aladdin Lamps 
for Schoolmen.” The School Executive. 57: 
62-63#, October, 1937. 

Here a foremost expert on library work gives 
practical suggestions for using the devices and 
aids now so abundantly provided for the student 
who wishes to amass information on any subject, 
The article will well repay reading by the student 
who wishes to make the most of his time, and who 
wishes rich results from his study. 

Anthony, Katherine. “An Early American 
Educator.” The North American Review. 
244:172-183. Autumn, 1937, 

This is really a book review and criticism of 
Odell Shepard’s book, Pedlar's Progress , which 
is a biography of Amos Bronson Alcott. This edu¬ 
cator is seen as a pioneer in modern education. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray. “The Paradox of 
Despotism.” School and Society. 4(1:424-427, 
October 2, 1937. 

There is a complete breakdown of moral 
standards and moral conduct on the part of gov¬ 
ernments and of many men of influence in political 
and economic life, , 

Despotism can be brought to an end only by 
free people aroused to recognize the problem. 

Dale, Edgar. “New Understanding Through 
Visual Aids,” Education. 58:65-69. October, 
1937. 

A pertinent and critical article with wise sug¬ 
gestions for using visual aids. But it is not merely 
adulatory. Follow-up of the teaching, avoidance 
of mere entertainment, ossification of an unworthy 
curriculum—these and others are presented with 
unusual clarity. 


Friedrich, Carl Joachim. “Education and 
Propaganda,” The Atlantic Monthly. 159: 
693-701. June, 1937. 

The propagandist “inclines toward a manipu¬ 
lative view of all matters touching his creed.” 
Its aim is “at getting people cither to do or not 
to do some very particular thing.” But, the edu¬ 
cative process is concerned with moulding and 
developing a human being in terms of an ideal as 
far as his nature allows it. "Both seek to mould 
the individual, the former to a particular point 
of view, the latter to perfection as a human 
being.” 

Geyer, Denton L. "What is Progressive Educa¬ 
tion?” Educational Method. 17:8-11. Octo¬ 
ber, 1937. 

Progressive Education is the kind of educa¬ 
tion advocated by John Dewey. Freedom in edu¬ 
cation must be allowed but we cannot turn the 
child loose in aimless activity. Growth must be 
directed. Interests must not be followed but led. 
The progressive teacher is interested in construc¬ 
tion rather than memorizing! in assisting the 
educative process rather than “transmitting the 
race inheritance.” Progressive education is child- 
centered in emphasizing the interest of children 
rather than of groups they arc called to serve, in 
using children’s interests as a starting point, but 
not their interests as an ending point. 

Randall, Otis E. “Arc We Losing Sight of 
Worthy Ideals in Education?” The Educa¬ 
tional Record, 18:496-505. October, 1937. 
“Teachers and professors boldly assert that it 
is no part of their task to look after the spiritual 
welfare of those who come to them for educa¬ 
tion.” The author pleads for the use of spiritual 
resources equal to those of the mental. 

Seymour, Charles. “Inaugural Address at Yale 
University.” School and Society. 46:481-485. 
October 16, 1937, 

Intellectual freedom is necessary. But an at¬ 
mosphere must be maintained which is dominated 
by spiritual values. “We are consecrated to a 
scholarship that seeks the truth and illumines the 
truth with the light of freedom and spiritual 
faith) we must ask whether for the fulfillment of 
that obligation we shall not need something more 
than purely intellectual weapons.” 
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Stolz, Herbert R. M. D. "Where la Education 
Going?” Progressive Education , 14.*.408-4.12* 
October, 193 7 < 

Education follows and mirrors the group cul¬ 
ture. Schools are taking larger responsibility and 
developing better understanding between teachers 
and parents. The child is now seen as a person, and 
consequently, the single-track curriculum is being 
abandoned. Through guidance there is emphasis 
upon emotional security. 

GENERAL AND CULTURAL 

Barton, Bruce. “Must We Have Sermons?” The 
Forum. 98:190-191. October, 1937. 

The time was that the sermon was the great 
feeder of the mind. But now the pres*, the lec¬ 
ture, the motion picture, the radio, compete. The 
“something within” is stirred by music, quiet, 
incense, candlelight, silent prayer, meditation. 
Perhaps the sermon is now less essential. 

Center, Robert I. “The Halt of Racketeering,” 
The Atlantic Monthly, 17:447-457. October, 
1937 - 

A vivid intelligent description of the crusade 
waged by Dewey, New York’s young prosecutor, 
against the rackets, loan-shark, prostitution, 
bakery, numbers, restaurant and food. The grip 
of the underworld is at last being loosed ttnd the 
rackets arc being stamped out, 

Colton, F. Barrows. “The Miracle of Talking 
by Telephone.” The National Geographic 
Magazine. 72:395-433. October, 1937. 

This illustrated article reveals the mystery of 
the modern telephone. It is likely that few of the 
moderns who use this instrument understand it. 
With half of the telephones in the United States, 
our countrymen ought to understand the work¬ 
ing of this Aladdin-like device. There are side¬ 
lights on radio and television, 

Donovan, H. L. “Making the Constitution.” The 
Journal of the National Education Association. 
2(1:229-234. October, 1937. 

Many feel that our pupils should know the 
Constitution better than they do. In sixteen pages 
the author shows clearly how the Constitution as 
a living organic document grew out of the needs 
of its day, and how the document fits into the life 
of today. There is a good list of references for 
reading. 

Gesell, Arnold, “Early Evidences of Individ¬ 
uality in the Human Infant.” The Scientific 
Monthly. 45:217-225. September, 1937. 

As a result of the studies made, the author 
concludes: “They strongly indicate that certain 


”5 

fundamental traits of individuality, whatever 
their origin, exist early, persist late and assert 
themselves under varying environmental condi¬ 
tions.” While environment, of course, modifies 
later behavior, there is a “certain naturel" which 
is basic. 

Haldane, J. B. S. “A Biologist Looks at Eng¬ 
land.” Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 175:283- 
293. August, 1937. 

A description of the English customs and peo¬ 
ple*. The article gives interesting side-lights on 
racial factors. “Diversity within unity” is a phrase 
descriptive of the racial character. 

Hamilton, Don A. “The Harem of the Turkish 
Sultans.” Travel. 70:18-21(1. November, 
* 937 * 

Here is a vivid description of this peculiar 
social institution of another day, since it has now 
passed away in Turkey. The article is from a 
new book, entitled The Harem, which has re¬ 
cently been published. The article is illustrated. 

High, Stanley. "Roosevelt: Democratic or Dic¬ 
tatorial.” Harper’s Monthly Magmirte. 

1 7 S480-487. October, 1937, 

The President is democratic by philosophy. 
But he is impatient by temperament. “The unre¬ 
solved issue of the Second New Deal does not con¬ 
cern the President's philosophy and objective* *0 
much as hi* temperament and hi# tactic#.” 

Hoover, Herbert. “The Crisis and the Political 
Parties.” The Adamic Monthly, 180:257-26®. 
September, 1937, 

This is an analysis of national problems in 
view of the event* of the last few years. It fa a 
stringent criticism of "planned economy” and a 
laudation of spiritual and intellectual liberties. 
"America needs a new and flaming declaration of 
the right* arid responsibilities of free men,” 

Johnson, Gerald W. “The Necessary Dash of 
Bitters.” Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 175: 
175-181. July, 1937. 

Most men cannot retire at fifty became they 
do not know what to do. Music 1 * a good hobby 
which always leads on, However much one suc¬ 
ceeds there is always something on ahead which 
he cannot do right, furnishing the dash of bitters 
in the mixture necessary to bring out the flavor of 
the rc*t. 

Lehmann, John. “Vienna—a History Written in 
Stone,” Travel. 69:23-27®. October, 1937. 
The article depicts in word and photograph 
some of these symphonies in stone. It is historical 
as well as descriptive. 
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State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
does not think this is a reading age. He be¬ 
lieves that culture through books is on the 
decline. Somebody, however, reads the ten 
thousand books published every year in the 
United States, alone. It is a fact that there 
are comparatively few readers save of the 
pulps and “pops,” Serious reading is for the 
few. Perhaps it has always been so. But 
Professor Eaker puts his sensitive finger on 
a defect in modern education in The Re¬ 
volt against Reading. 

In this issue we take pleasure in open¬ 
ing a new department devoted to Educa¬ 
tion Abroad. Professor Michael Demiash- 
kevich of George Peabody College for 
Teachers and a member of the Editorial 
Board of The Educational Forum will 
undertake to supply our readers with trans¬ 
lations of foreign documents pertaining to 
education in as many countries as offer 
materials of interest to American students 
of education. The documents on education 
in Nazi Germany are startling but one is 
impressed with the reference to such 
schools as Eton which the Germans rightly 
regard as nationalistic in purpose, If one 
reads about education abroad with impar¬ 
tial and critical, objective eye it may be 
difficult to find justification for condem¬ 
nation. Efforts to militarize American sec¬ 
ondary schools are well known. The spirit 
of nationalism is everywhere alike. Its 
methods may vary; its purpose is self 
preservation and exaltation. 

Another innovation in this issue is an 
editorial by a member of the Editorial 
Board. Professor Kandel of Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, believes in 
democracy and its destiny. Strangely 


enough all countries believe in democracy 
as defined by the respective isms, "Democ¬ 
racy is on the march,” says Professor Kan¬ 
del 

From time to time we shall endeavor to 
publish studies in the history of American 
education. Professor Paul Radtmvljevich 
of the School of Education, New York 
University sent m some time ago an ap¬ 
preciation of the Oswego Movement as a 
contributing factor in modern education, 
The work of Dr. Sheldon deserves re¬ 
peated study. The Oswego Movement and 
the New Education have much in common. 

There is beauty in Rover Love by Helen 
I. Scmpill, who has often sung for our 
readers; autumn mood in the lines by Carl 
K, Bomberger, another of our familiar 
contributors; and wisdom in The Goodly 
Portion by Garrett Oppenheim. Of One 
Stupendous Whole by Margaret E. Peck 
has special interest for the Editor because 
it appeared in one of Miss Peck’s assign¬ 
ments written in a course on philosophy 
taught by the Editor last summer at The 
University of Washington. Miss Peck has 
had many poems published. In 1931 she 
was awarded first place in a poetry contest 
judged by Mr. Frederick Lewis Allen, 
editor of Harper's Monthly. One of her 
poems was chosen to represent Iowa in 
the “State Book of Star Poems” at the 
Century of Progress, At present Miss Peck 
is a Senior at the University of Wash¬ 
ington, 

The illustrations in this issue are a series 
of views of New York bridges. The photo¬ 
graphs were taken by Mr. R. Gehner 
whose artistic photography is commanding 
attention in the east, 
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The eyes of the world are shifting across 
the stage of the current war drama as it is 
unfolding in Europe and the Orient, At 
present there probably is more interest in the 
Sino-Japanese scenes of the drama than in 
the more slowly moving business of the 
European episodes. For this reason it has 
seemed appropriate to devote the present 
issue of The Educational Forum to 
various themes associated with the Far and 
Near East. We feature, for obvious reasons, 
the article by Bunji Omura, He calls the 
undeclared war between Japan and China 
The Oriental Melodrama, Others, no doubt, 
would pronounce it “The Oriental Trag¬ 
edy.” Mr. Omura was born in Fukuoka Pre¬ 
fecture, Japan, but has been resident in the 
United States since 1919. He graduated in 
Political Science from the College of the 
Pacific, and received his Master of Arts de¬ 
gree in Public Law from Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. He has been a journalist, writing in 
the Japanese language, and has had pub¬ 
lished articles by “Asia,” “Travel,” “Cur¬ 
rent History,” “Esquire” and a Japanese 
academic quarterly sponsored by Waseda 
University, Tokyo. His first novel, The Last 
Genroy based on the life of Prince Kimmo- 
chi Saionji, will be published by the Lippin- 
cott Company in March, 1938. Mr, Omura 
has traveled extensively—in Korea, Man¬ 
churia, China, Siberia, the Philippines, and 
the South Sea Islands. His present article is 
a frank analysis of the Sino-Japanese rela¬ 
tions. He writes objectively. 

Education in the Near East by Paul 
Monroe reviews educational conditions in 
Turkey, Iraq, Egypt, and Palestine. Dr. 
Monroe needs no introduction. No Amer¬ 
ican knows more (if as much), about the 
intimate educational conditions in the Near 
East than he. The westernization of the 
countries in this area is noteworthy. 

Professor A. Gordon Melvin of the Col¬ 
lege of the City of New York has contributed 
to The Kadelfian Review and he is widely 


known for his books on the activity program. 
Where the Goddess of Beauty Prevails voices 
his impressions received during his recent 
travels in Ceylon. It is good to know that a 
near-Paradise still exists in this madly rush¬ 
ing age. 

The article, Medical Missions in China, 
by Dr, Randolph Shields is deeply signifi¬ 
cant. Written several months ago, before 
the outbreak of present hostilities in north 
China, the article could not be re-read by 
the author because his present whereabouts 
are unknown. No news of his hospital is at 
present available. Perhaps it is now in ruins. 
Dr. Shields is a graduate of Washington and 
Lee University, His medical degree was 
earned at the University of Virginia and at 
Harvard University. He began his medical 
career in China in January, 1905, engaging 
in service first in Dongshang. After four 
years of general practice lie entered teaching 
in what came to be the Medical Department 
of the University of Nanking, in 1909. In 
1917 he became Professor of Histology and 
Embryology at Chceloo University School 
of Medicine. He became Dean in 1925. Dr. 
Shields has served also as Assistant in the 
Department of Anatomy at the Johns Hop¬ 
kins School of Medicine. He is a member 
of the American Medical Association, 
American Association of Anatomists and 
other professional societies. 

The author of Democracy and the Story 
is Associate Professor of Zoology at Wabash 
College, He was a Rhodes Scholar in 1930 
and for three years an assistant at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. He confesses that “inti¬ 
mate acquaintanceship with academic life 
(my father is a well known zoologist) has 
left me with little awe but much sympathy 
for teachers and their institutions. Long 
service as a pupil has given me an intense dis¬ 
like for textbooks and lectures, and it is my 
ambition either to remodel or destroy both.” 
We doubt that his ambition will be realized. 

(Continued on-page 237 ) 





By Euiitig Galloway, AM’, 


Towers of the Summer Palace in Peiping, a View from the Lake Shore Level, 
with the Main Palace Tower in the Distance, The Summer Palace, One of the 
Most Interesting Show Places in All the Orient, Was Built nr the Late 
Empress, the Only Woman Ruler China Ever Had, 
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THE ORIENTAL MELODRAMA 

Bunji Omura 


I 

W hy the Sino-Japanese conflict? 
How is it progressing? What 
will be the result? What 
forces, domestic and external, brought 
about this sudden revival of the un¬ 
declared war? Was this hostile descent 
on her neighbor backed by the people 
in Japan and what will they get from 
another conquest? 

These questions have been asked 
again and again since last summer. 
They are made more complex by the 
accusations of the Chinese and their 
sympathizers and the defense argu¬ 
ments of Tokyo representatives pre¬ 
sented to the American public in 
speaking and pamphleteering and the 
like, not to mention the daily outpour 
of scary newspaper headlines of a 
great variety. 

An American friend of mine said 
that when he listened to a Chinese he 
was told nothing but the shortcomings 
and aggressiveness of the Japanese 
and when he encountered a Tokyo 
spokesman the charges were reversed. 


As a result he did not know what it 
was all about. Yet all he wanted to 
know from the speakers was what 
factors and forces in their own coun¬ 
tries caused the present state of affairs 
and, in particular, what Japan really 
wanted from China. 

To me this situation itself gives a 
graphic and conclusive portrait of the 
general aspect of the Oriental inter¬ 
national melodrama. The participants, 
right or wrong, have grudges against 
each other and the listening West¬ 
erner, judging in his own way, tends 
to over-simplify the matter. He wants 
to give his judgment on the problem 
after attending, for an hour at most, 
a debate or symposium on those ques¬ 
tions which have a long history. 

The easiest and simplest way to 
grasp the contemporary situation in 
the Orient is to accept it as a struggle 
between a strong and weak nation with 
the traditional desire and justification 
for settling their arguments on the 
battlefield instead of in an inter¬ 
national conference. 

What are these arguments? 
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Primarily Japan contends that 
China must go as she wants her to 
for the sake of peace in the region, 
for the Rising Sun is the master in 
the Orient and is responsible for the 
good order and prosperity of the 
peoples concerned. 

More precisely, Tokyo wants Nan¬ 
king to dissociate with the Com¬ 
munists, who have terrified the 
Japanese officials for many years, 
whether at home or outside, and join 
the German-Japan Anti-Comintern 
Pact. Chiang Kai-shek, the Chinese 
leader, who until last year con¬ 
centrated on killing off the Reds, now 
befriends them. Secondly, Tokyo is 
attempting to induce the Chinese 
authorities to recognize the State of 
Manchukuo as a fait accompli; Nan¬ 
king grumbles that until 1931 the new 
State was part of China’s domain. 
Thirdly, Japan’s solicitation for a 
better trade and cultural relationship 
between the Republic and the Empire 
is received in China with more anti- 
Japanese boycotts and hostile propa¬ 
ganda spreading from the grade 
schools to universities and from the 
Mongolian border to Canton. All 
these demands point one way: Japan’s 
intentions to gain economic and politi¬ 
cal supremacy over China and the rest 
of Asia. China defies Tokyo. 

The cold Chinese reception of the 
Tokyo proposals was not unreasonable 
from their standpoint. For instance, 
one of the major demands, recog¬ 
nition of the State of Manchukuo, was 
impossible for the Nanking officials. 
They had pledged to the people that 
they would bring the lost territory 
back into the shadow of the Republic’s 
flag. With that in mind, they con¬ 
tinued to direct the spearhead of 


anti-foreignism taught in all schools 
for many years and the anti- 
foreign movement fostered for dec¬ 
ades against Japan. 

That attitude was largely responsi¬ 
ble for the temporary curtailment of 
Sino-Japanese trade, which Japan was 
anxious to multiply in order to main¬ 
tain her economic balance. Since 
Western Powers in recent years had 
increased the trade barriers against 
their commerce, some Japanese re¬ 
sented meeting a similar rebuff in 
Asia itself. 

Despite these facts, many liberals 
in Tokyo advocated what was loosely 
termed “re-recognition” of the China 
Republic, hoping to establish a 
sounder basis for Sino-Japanese mu¬ 
tual friendship. In the meantime 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Communist leaders came to terms 
at Sian last winter in order to op¬ 
pose Japan by force. This move was 
motivated by the fact that the 
Communists and Chiang’s young 
foreign-trained followers assumed that 
a seeming disunity of the Japanese 
was a sign of her weakness and they 
also counted on a support from the 
Western nations which often criticised 
Japan for her startling advance. 

A similar miscalculation on Japan’s 
national unity by Li Hung-chang over 
forty years ago led to the Sino- 
Japanese War, 1894-95, resulting in 
an unexpected easy victory for Tokyo 
and in the subsequent rise to her pres¬ 
ent greatness. In another instance, 
Chinese contempt for Japan because 
of her liberal policies towards China 
under the leadership of the former 
Foreign Minister, Baron Shidehara, 
from 1927 to 1931, aggravated the 
outbreak in Manchuria in September 
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1931, ending in the loss of the three 
Northern Provinces, which now con¬ 
stitute the State of Manchukuo. 

But, like some Japanese in the early 
i86o’s when they swung their drawn 
swords against Western warships and 
guns, the Chinese still had not learned 
that the velvet glove sheathed claws. 

After the Chiang-Communist Sian 
peace, according to the Tokyo find¬ 
ings, the Chinese became again con¬ 
temptuous of Japan and attacked the 
Japanese rights and nationals legally 
there. These violences resulted in the 
initial armed conflicts in North China 
and at Shanghai, respectively, oc¬ 
curring in July and August, 1937. 
The Japanese garrison and marines 
promptly took defensive measures to 
eliminate further perils, of whose 
gravity and importance the Tokyo 
government was the sole judge, as 
would any other governments which 
station their troops and marines in 
China under the treaty provisions. 
And ever since the commanding of¬ 
ficers of the garrison at Tientsin and 
the marines at Shanghai gave firing 
orders, reinforcements have poured 
in, against what was for a time in¬ 
creasingly formidable Chinese armies 
estimated at two million strong. The 
undeclared war has been in full swing. 
At the time of this writing in the be¬ 
ginning of December, Tsinan, the 
provincial capital of Shantung, is the 
only remaining local political center 
not subjugated by the Japanese sol¬ 
diers in the North; the Central 
Government has been already scat¬ 
tered throughout the unconquered 
territory, leaving Nanking in the 
hands of the defense forces with the 
invading war machine within the vi¬ 
cinity of the former capital. 


Although Chinese officials and pro- 
Chinese Western writers still maintain 
that China will ultimately win, it 
seems unlikely. What will happen 
after the capture of Nanking will de¬ 
pend on daily changing circumstances. 
Probably, however, the means by 
which the 1931-32 Si no-Japanese un¬ 
declared war was brought to its conclu¬ 
sion will be brought into play once 
more. There in Manchuria the natives 
who had opposed, the traditional rule 
of the war lord, who was Nanking’s 
ally, organized their autonomous gov¬ 
ernment under Japanese protection, 
independent of the Nanking Govern¬ 
ment and called it the State of Man¬ 
chukuo. Tokyo was not anxious to 
promote the atonomous movement 
into statehood but the circumstances 
compelled the Japanese to go to that 
extreme. The chief factor was China’s 
refusal to negotiate directly on the set¬ 
tlement with Tokyo. She depended 
upon the Western Powers for their 
material assistance, which never came. 
Another strong factor was the attempt 
by the Powers to invoke the League 
Covenant, Nine Power Treaty and 
Kellogg-Briand Pact into the situa¬ 
tion. This interference excited the 
aggressive Tokyo leaders and they 
decided to foster a new state, some¬ 
what short of an outright annexation. 

Here the Tokyo leaders referred 
to the action of President Theodore 
Roosevelt in a similar situation. Back 
in the beginning of this century the 
United States bought from France the 
rights and franchise to build the Pan¬ 
ama Canal. Within a year from the 
transaction a revolution broke out in 
that part of Central America in the 
presence of the U. S. Navy in the 
territorial waters. Ten days after the 
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violence broke out the Washington 
Government recognized the de facto 
regime on November 13, 1903. The 
Foreign Office spokesman in Tokyo 
said in effect that his government 
was in no hurry to recognize the new 
State of Manchukuo organized by the 
Manchurian people (on March 1, 
193a, almost six months after the first 
outbreak of trouble), because there 
was no canal to build, Tokyo honored 
the New State on September 15,1932. 

Various reports from China indicate 
that there has been a similar autono¬ 
mous movement already under way 
among the anti-Nanking local Chinese 
in every Northern province after the 
Imperial troops cleared the ground 
for them. 

The peace terms of the present con¬ 
flict demanded by Tokyo, it is reported, 
are the recognition of Manchukuo, 
the suppression of the anti-Japanese 
movement, general Sino-Japanese 
economic and cultural cooperation, 
the recognition of the prospective new 
autonomous regime covering the five 
North China Provinces, and China’s 
adherence to the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
Anti-Comintern Pact. If the Chinese 
Government should agree to these 
proposals, the Imperial military head¬ 
quarters may withdraw its expedi¬ 
tionary forces without imposing much 
permanent burden on the Central 
China section. 

Although the conference of the 
League of Nations and the Nine 
Power Treaty signatories on the Far 
Eastern turmoil at Brussels ended 
like a bubble, moral and material sup¬ 
port has been given China by the 
governments of the majority of the 
Brussels representatives, particularly 
by Soviet Russia. Furthermore, Gen¬ 


eral Chiang Kai-shek, whose ability 
and loyalty to the Republic won praise 
even from the Tokyo leaders, is deter¬ 
mined to resist Japan until the last 
man. These two factors encourage 
China in her continued resistance and 
thus cause Japan further expenditures 
for the undeclared war. In that case, 
Tokyo’s military strength may foster 
the independent movement and the 
eventual creation of an autonomous 
regime in the Shanghai-Nanking area, 
too, and may also seize every possible 
economic resource, like Shanghai’s 
customs revenue, and strategic points. 
The regimes in the North and in 
Central China may then be combined, 
with Peiping as the most likely seat 
of the new Central Government. 
Tokyo may acknowledge it as such and 
simultaneously withdraw her ambas¬ 
sador from the former Nanking 
Government, now dispersed, 

II 

The immediate future course of 
China seems to depend entirely on 
Generalissimo Chiang. Will he sur¬ 
render and go into a self-imposed 
exile abroad with an ample supply of 
funds as many of his war lord prede¬ 
cessors did in the past when they lost 
out at home? Will he be willing to 
go down with the Republic he helped 
to build this far? All indications point 
to the latter} in any case, his successor 
is already a matter of conjecture. 

Among those most frequently men¬ 
tioned is General Ho Ying-ching, 
Chiang’s War Minister. General Ho 
is a year younger than the Generalis¬ 
simo. Like Chiang he was trained in 
a military school in Tokyo, joined the 
revolution under Sun Yat-sen and re¬ 
mained with Dr. Sun and then with 
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Chiang ever since. He was first heard 
of when he and General Umezu 
signed the Ho-Umezu agreement in 
June 1935, terminating the 1935 
version of the Sino-Japanese incident 
in North China. His popularity and 
ability are testified to by the fact that 
while many pro-Japanese officials were 
banished during the anti-Japanese 
agitation, General Ho was able to keep 
his high post. 

But at the present moment General 
Chiang still has the situation in hand. 
One of the most fiery generals in the 
Japanese military camp is Baron Sadao 
Araki. As the War Minister he exe¬ 
cuted the Manchurian affair, 1931-32, 
and in so doing brushed aside the 
League Covenant, Nine Power Pact 
and Kellogg-Briand Agreement. Gen¬ 
eral Araki publicly admired General 
Chiang and sympathized with his dif¬ 
ficult position in an open letter to him 
published in a leading magazine last 
summer after North China heard the 
roar of hostile cannon. 

Chiang was educated at a military 
academy in Tokyo, later trained in the 
Red Army in Moscow. Under Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen his talent was given free 
recognition. After Sun’s death in 1925 
he marched from the South to Nan¬ 
king where he founded the seat of the 
Republic. He married one of the 
daughters of the Soong family, the 
richest financial house in the region. 
One sister-in-law was married to Sun 
Yet-sen and the other is the wife 
of Nanking’s Finance Minister Dr. 
Rung; T. Y. Soong, the former 
Finance Minister and one of the ablest 
Chinese financiers is his brother-in- 
law. To what extent Chiang’s policies 
were motivated by his private rela¬ 
tionship with the big financial mag- 
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nate no one knows. Some critics 
attributed his frequent campaigns 
against the Reds until the winter of 
1936 as a fulfillment of his obliga¬ 
tions to the Soong interest and its 
wealthy allies for their financial sup¬ 
port of the Nanking Government. 

In spite of such criticisms the 
Republic under his leadership was 
about to enter a new united national 
life, at least outwardly. Agriculture, 
industry, finance, education and na¬ 
tional defense were given a new 
promise. In the movement for social 
reforms Chiang led by his example. 
On his 50th birthday last year the 
people responded to his efforts by 
presenting him with 81 war planes as 
a token of their gratitude and ap¬ 
preciation, This huge gift was bought 
with funds voluntarily contributed by 
people of all classes throughout the 
country, Such an honor had never 
been accorded to any Chinese leader 
in modern times save perhaps, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the Re¬ 
public. 

Like General Araki many Japanese 
well informed on Chinese affairs hail 
Chiang as the Republic’s man of des¬ 
tiny. One Japanese writer went so far 
in praising him as to say that the con¬ 
tinuation of friction between Tokyo 
and Nanking was partly due to the 
lack of real statesmanship in Japan, 
equal to General Chiang’s. He be¬ 
lieves the Generalissimo to be one of 
the greatest among the contemporary 
statesmen; taking China’s perplexing 
domestic and international problems 
into consideration, he rates Chiang 
above Hitler, Mussolini and others. 

Chiang’s singular devotion to his 
country is evident in his diaries which 
he wrote when the rebels held him in 
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captivity at Sian last winter. Despite 
threats he wrote that he was willing 
to follow the dictates of his country 
even at the cost of his life. Thus he 
rejected the eight demands made by 
his captors for he foresaw that some 
of the Communist proposals would 
lead to swift national death as is now 
happening. In part, these demands 
were: to cease the civil wars and con¬ 
centrate on opposition towards ex¬ 
ternal enemies, to complete the 
preparation for armed resistance 
against Japan, and to acknowledge 
and include the Red armies in the 
national defense force. 

While he at that time declined to 
accept these terms, he made a general 
compromise with the communists for 
his release. This compromise tied his 
hands and gradually compelled him 
to yield to their demands after all, a 
step which has proved to be the fatal 
mistake of his public career. Through 
clever publicity his army was made to 
sound invincible at the beginning of 
the 1937 combat. Although that prop¬ 
aganda won world sympathy for his 
country, the wheels of his war machine 
were set in motion too soon. China’s 
two million soldiers could not meet 
the exaggerated hopes of the public. 
The Japanese offensive by one-fourth 
of the enemy figure, when seriously 
begun had the benefit of a better 
training and equipment, and the 
weather conditions were in its favor. 

Ill 

Glancing over Japan it is found that 
one of the dynamic forces which caused 
her advance into China is the natural 
growth of the Island Empire’s na¬ 
tional vitality, owing first of all to 
the increase in her population. 


In 1872,, when the first census was 
taken, there were 33 million people in 
Japan Proper, the area of which is 149 
thousand square miles. Less than 20% 
is arable. The State of Montana is al¬ 
most equal in size with its 147 thou¬ 
sand square miles, but while Montana 
has 540,000 people, Japan now has 
71 million, where 33 million lived 
until 65 years ago. 

As a handful of European colonists 
on the Atlantic Coast of the New 
World acquired an area over 3,000,- 
000 square miles in their westward ex¬ 
pansion, by wiping out the original 
settlers, Japan acquired some terri¬ 
tories during those 65 years, namely, 
Formosa, Pescadores, half of Sag- 
halien Island, Korea and the Mandate 
in the South Pacific with a total area 
of 115,000 square miles. The new 
possessions were neither fertile like 
California Valley nor unpopulated 
like Texas. They were cither bald 
mountains or coral reefs and already 
thickly settled for the major part like 
Korea. 

When the Japanese began to mi¬ 
grate from their native land of stand¬ 
ing room only to other countries on 
the vast Pacific basin, Canada, America 
and Australia slammed their doors 
against them. 

Increasing foreign trade is another 
indication of Japan’s growing vitality. 
In 1872, the country exported 17 
million yen (the yen is nominally 
$•50) now $.29) and imported 26 
million yen of goods. The same 
country in 1936 sold 2,764 million 
yen and bought 2,693 million yen. 

This startling expansion is a result 
of progress in all related activities, 
such as the improvement in technical 
skill and in financial, commercial, 
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and industrial organizations, and the 
growth of national defense, the Army 
and the Navy. 

No one would have believed 6 $ 
years ago that one day Lancashire 
cotton mill owners would lose their 
trade to the Japanese; any English¬ 
man would have exploded if someone 
had suggested that he would buy a 
better cotton spinning machine from 
Japan to modernize his antiquated 
mills. No Western admiral or naval 
designing expert however broad 
minded would have entertained the 
thought that the Japanese, whom he 
forcibly woke to the reality of in¬ 
dustrial civilization in the 1850’s, 
might be his keenest rival. Neverthe¬ 
less, that is what is taking place today. 
When the Western Powers in the hope 
of checking Japan’s navy and eventu¬ 
ally her foreign trade expansion of the 
high seas, proposed to limit her in the 
building of big battleships, Japan 
built better and more convenient 
small drafts than theirs to elude the 
scheme forced upon her in the name 
of international peace. 

The Occidentals taught her the 
means to increase national strength. 
They did not stop there; they showed 
her by example how to apply her 
might in her territorial acquisition and 
to hoist the national emblem ever 
higher. 

Their powerful navies and armies 
had always made might right. The 
last World War was no exception, 
Suddenly, however, the victorious 
nations which had extended their 
arms over territories of rich natural 
resources struck out a new note for 
the losers and the then minor mem¬ 
bers of the world society. The con¬ 
queror never failed to emphasize the 
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idea of peace in some form after he 
got what he wanted from the defeated, 
and in this respect the new approach 
to international problems was identi¬ 
cal. Instead of building a better and 
bigger military machine the major 
powers, content with their plunder, 
decided to limit ships and guns by an 
agreement. 

Furthermore, they solicited the 
others to sign on the dotted line not 
to use force as a national policy, and 
exacted a promise from them not to 
take the territory in question at the 
moment, though they had become 
great and powerful by that very use 
of military suasion. 

This utopian scheme would have 
worked, if the war losers and the 
secondary nations had been contented 
with their rice, spaghetti or potato pan¬ 
cakes while the others lived on juicy 
beefsteak, or if the big brothers as 
they preached the new doctrine of 
humanity had distributed their enor¬ 
mous holdings to the less fortunate 
in the form of free migration of the 
people and free access to raw mate¬ 
rials. 

This was not the case. On various 
excuses migration was barred as has 
been mentioned and trade was inter¬ 
fered with by the self-sufficient coun¬ 
tries. 

This is the situation as the “have- 
not” nations see it— Japan, Italy and 
Germany. 

The practice of the unique doctrine 
hit Japan most, for it was aimed to 
apply to the affairs which vitally con¬ 
cerned her. The Washington (1922) 
and London (1930) naval limitation 
treaties clamped down on her navy 
growing since her victory over the 
Russian armada in 1905; the Nine 
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Power Treaty (19^) and also in a 
general sense the Kellogg-Bnand 
Pact (192,8) were designed by the 
Westerners to forestall Japan’s future 
expansion on the continent, parti¬ 
cularly into China. 

The Tokyo officials agreed to these 
treaties and faithfully carried them 
out for some years. Because of their 
acceptance of the plans of self-denial, 
which at the time appeared to be 
sensible measures, Premiers K._ Hara 
and Y. Hamaguchi lost their lives at 
the hands of “patriotic” assassins. The 
rest of the group of those men and 
their political parties which indorsed 
these ideas have been swept away into 
the land of political non-existence, if 
not entirely ostracized by the new 
force. 

The rise of that force was a chal¬ 
lenge to the so-called “democracy” of 
her adopted form and also to the 
world order imposed upon her by the 
profiteers of the World War. The 
emerging spirit which was largely 
reaction against the post-war cos¬ 
mopolitanism among the aggressive 
young army and navy men, and mili¬ 
tant politicians and business men has 
finally risen to dominate the nation. 

As they saw it, Japan was left with 
two choices: one was to starve herself 
to death by abiding by the restrictions 
on migration, military power and 
trade, and the other was to break this 
cast sooner or later. 

This movement was accompanied 
by the growing national vitality and 
it aimed at the weakest and most logi¬ 
cal spot, China. And possibly it was 
executed at the most opportune 
moment, too, according to the prin¬ 
ciples of military strategy. Since the 
Big Powers were badly entangled in 


their own problems and diplomatically 
divided into three groups, the United 
States-Britain-France, 1 taly-Germany, 
and Soviet Russia which no cap¬ 
italistic nation can take into her 
bosom, they could not successfully at¬ 
tempt their intimidation of Japan as 
they did effectively in 1895- 'When 
China ceded Liaotung Peninsula 
to Japan as her spoils in the victorious 
war, France, Germany, Russia forced 
the return of that territory to China 
on a twenty-four hour notice. 

That is the portrait of the Japanese 
official mind. She has come of age 
among the civilized nations, with her 
world heritage of good and evil, and 
a weak adversary conveniently near. 
But China scorns Tokyo using her un¬ 
developed backyards as Japan’s prac¬ 
tice field for subsequent domination of 
the Far East, so the war goes on. 

IV 

What of the Japanese people them- 
selves? Are they at variance with offi¬ 
cialdom? These are intricate ques¬ 
tions. Although at this time the coun¬ 
try is solidly united for the speedy 
and decisive punitive expedition 
against her “disrespectful” neighbor, 
until the beginning of August the peo¬ 
ple in different walks of life still ex¬ 
pressed opposition towards the pro¬ 
posed military campaign. 

At that time in a special session of 
the Imperial Diet Premier Konoe 
made clear his desire to restrict the 
warfare to the then affected area in 
North China. The Cabinet’s attitude 
was no doubt a reflection of the public 
feeling towards a big scale invasion. 
The young Premier insisted that his 
mission was to launch a program of 
“social justice” at home, which he 
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planned to translate into various meas¬ 
ures, including the creation of a 
Health Department and the tighten¬ 
ing and expanding of labour legisla¬ 
tion. 

The liberals agreed with the Pre¬ 
mier, for they failed to see any sound 
justification for a renewed attack on 
China. They saw China and Chinese 
as neighbors who must be accorded re¬ 
spect and consideration as in the period 
from 1927 to 1931 when Baron Shide- 
hara was the Foreign Minister. Their 
voice had no weight because the so- 
called Shidehara policy was doomed, 
due to the lack of sufficient Chinese re¬ 
sponse and cooperation. Shidehara 
liberalism invited Chinese defiance in¬ 
stead and caused a reaction in Japan, 
ending in the last Manchurian con¬ 
quest, as was said before. At the same 
time China was already determined to 
decline any Japanese overture. But 
despite these arguments, the Japanese 
liberals insisted on a friendly attitude 
and with Konoe pointed out the need 
of domestic economic and social read¬ 
justment which would necessarily be 
ignored in the case of another over¬ 
sea expedition. 

Small and middle class people in 
the cities were not enthusiastic about 
aggression. They were afraid of the 
much talked-of stricter government 
control of their business. The emerg¬ 
ency had already brought about regu¬ 
lations on profiteering on fund 
readjustment, on the selling of gov¬ 
ernment-owned rice, on fertilizer dis¬ 
tribution, on shipping, on foreign trade 
and related industries, on special taxes, 
and on armament industry mobiliza¬ 
tion. Some of them were old statutes 
reintroduced with modifications and 
revisions. 
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These laws either forbade complete¬ 
ly or curtailed private transactions. In 
the field of foreign trade for example 
when the revised trade regulations 
went into effect suspending the im¬ 
portation of many kinds of merchan¬ 
dise, those whose livelihood depended 
upon the handling of these forbidden 
commodities suddenly lost their jobs. 
However patriotic they might be, they 
could not heartily shout “Banzai!” 
for military mobilization. 

Working classes too were thinking 
of their own plight. In the booming 
war industries, which snowed under 
many ordinary manufacturing enter¬ 
prises, the factory operatives received 
a larger wage than in the depression 
days but their working hours were in¬ 
creased on an average of two hours 
over their former 12 hour day sched¬ 
ule. The striking blow to the lower 
economic groups, particularly in cities, 
was the fast rising commodity prices. 
Most of the necessities jumped 50 per 
cent and some went up nearly 100 
per cent. The slight increase in the 
usual earning power of 1.20 or 2 yen 
at best was drastically offset by mount¬ 
ing expenses. 

The little men in the country sec¬ 
tion also suffered from the military 
adventure} they demanded the con¬ 
tinuation of relief programs. Many na¬ 
tional and local projects formerly un¬ 
dertaken for the benefit of these people 
are now suspended or abbreviated be¬ 
cause of the lack of the funds thereby 
closing the source of their extra in¬ 
come on which they managed to live. 
The rise in the prices of necessities 
pinched them almost as hard as it did 
their urban comrades. 

Wealthy people too had some cause 
for uneasiness at that time, it was re- 
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ported. Taxation which is quantitative¬ 
ly and qualitatively increased was los¬ 
ing its traditional regard for the 
sensibilities of the rich. 

Critics, commenting on the exten¬ 
sive tax evasion of the big men, re¬ 
marked that if taxes should be col¬ 
lected with the same care from them 
as they were from the little fellows, 
nearly three times as much revenue 
could be realized from this source. 

Whether accumulated wealth 
should bear the most financial burden 
of the military expansion or not has 
been considerably discussed in certain 
influential quarters. At any rate, a 
greater tax on the moneyed people at 
this time would make the war chest 
last longer than many outside experts 
predict when they analyze Japan’s 
financial strength. On the other hand, 
it may kill the goose altogether. This 
does not mean that the burden on the 
lesser ones will be lifted or diverted. 
They have been already carrying more 
than enough. The disparity of the tax 
burden and also the division of bene¬ 
fit derived therefrom between the 
“haves” and “have-nots” has been one 
of the strongest points advanced by the 
aggressive^ leaders for a drastic change 
in the political and economic systems 
of the country. 

In short, almost everybody had 
some reason for his hesitation to sup¬ 
port the undeclared war, which had 
been fermenting for some time. And 
these protests appeared in liberal pe¬ 
riodicals. 

. Like the Chinese leaders some for- 
eign observers took the prevailing 
situation as a sign of Japan’s disinte¬ 
gration and ultimate revolution. Their 
imagination was merely overworked 
and their eyes did not penetrate into 
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the country’s past records on national 
crisis and the other side of the Japa¬ 
nese mentality, patriotism. 

Immediately before the Sino-Japa- 
nese war when the country suffered 
the first serious depression after the 
installation of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment in 1868, the Representatives de¬ 
manded that the Government reduce 
the budget and lift the tax burden. As 
a result the Diet was repeatedly dis¬ 
solved. That outward confusion mis¬ 
led Li Hung-chang, and resulted in 
his defeat. During the Russo-Japanese 
war, 1904.-05, the Socialists protested 
against that conflict. When the 1931- 
32 campaign in Manchuria began, 
foreign experts predicted bankruptcy 
and financial chaos in Japan in six 
months. In each instance when the 
Japanese faced a real crisis, they united 
against the foreign enemy and reaped 
victory as a reward, by unanimously 
voting a huge war fund and rallying 
behind the Government. 

Outsiders are unable to realize the 
essential homogeneity of the Japanese, 
a characteristic which has been guarded 
by their geographical and social condi¬ 
tions. 

But the greatest characteristic that 
forges the Japanese together in time of 
a crisis is their sense of loyalty to the 
Throne and to their country, which is 
constantly stressed through public 
school education and all other means. 
The degree of intensity of their pa¬ 
triotism could never be analyzed or 
understood by foreigners. It is a re- 
ligipn. Only a sublime religious ex¬ 
perience could equal their patriotism 
in war time. 

When they assemble at the call of 
the Emperor as the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, they see 
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no social and economic discrimination 
among them. They are willing to sacri¬ 
fice everything they have; they even 
forget themselves for the sake of the 
Ruler who represents the entire peo¬ 
ple. Thus however paradoxical, the 
middle and lower economic classes, 
who strongly protest against the war 
as individuals, for instance, bravely 
march under the colors of the Rising 
Sun under fire or in water when the 
command is given. Members of the 
Imperial Family, sons of the rich, 
former Communists, peasant brothers 
are fighting side by side for their coun¬ 
try. 

Moreover, the Japanese seem to 
have discovered sound moral grounds 
for their Chinese expedition, which al¬ 
tered the complexion of the whole case. 

The menace of Communism in the 
early months was vague to some. Now 
it has become a real nightmare, and 
therefore delivering a blow against the 
Communists and their allies is self- 
defense and moral. For shortly after 
the struggle began the Red army was 
found to be fighting at Chiang’s side 
and the word Communism filled the 
Japanese with horror. The rumors that 
Nanking and the Communist leaders 
were presenting a united front against 
Japan brought a common danger be¬ 
yond the China Sea. The fact that the 
Communists had mobilized along with 
national troops against the Empire’s 
men, and the Chinese announcement of 
the Sino-Soviet Non-aggression Pact, 
and also Moscow’s active assistance of 
the Chinese by sending war planes and 
other military necessities completed 
the horrid picture of the Red ghost 
hovering over the Far East. And it 
banished all individual concerns of the 
Japanese; it made them solidly one. 


In the meantime, although Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt pronounced Japan as 
the aggressor and animated the half¬ 
hearted European Powers towards in¬ 
tervention and temporarily boosted 
Chinese morale, another development 
took place in Japan’s favor. The Italian 
Government joined the German-Japan 
Anti-Comintern Pact, which was orig¬ 
inally entered into between them on 
November 25,1936, and which by the 
way was said to have been partly re¬ 
sponsible for the fall of the Hirota 
Cabinet in the spring of I937. Further 
moral fortitude was given when the 
Roman Pope blessed Japan’s action in 
China. 

A young seminary student recently 
arrived from Tokyo told me that 
Japan was fully justified in the present 
war and that the Christians there are 
waxing enthusiastic about the expedi¬ 
tion because the Catholics of the coun¬ 
try give their full support. The Papal 
Court which gave its blessing on the 
Italian campaign of “civilizing” the 
Ethiopians in Africa, and which en¬ 
courages General Franco’s revolution 
against the Socialist Spanish Govern¬ 
ment, has been the ardent opponent of 
Moscow and its comrades the world 
over, and with its untold influence now 
upholds the Oriental venture, later 
press denials to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing. 

The effect of these external de¬ 
velopments seems to have bolstered 
the civilian morale of the Japanese. 
Besides these, the news of smashing 
victories from the North and Central 
China has greatly lifted the public 
spirit despite the loss of lives and the 
enormous expense for war materials. 
Japanese loyalty and pride will guar¬ 
antee a united Japan. 
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V 

What course does Tokyo expect to 
follow after the conquest? And what 
will be the effect on the international 
situation in the Far East and on her 
domestic affairs? 

Ostensibly Japan wants China to 
comply with the major demands men¬ 
tioned above. Most urgently, however, 
she wants various raw materials and 
markets. China is rich in all natural re¬ 
sources such as coal, iron, and cotton 
which Japan needs and which she bad¬ 
ly lacks. China will be flooded with 
“made-in-Japan” goods which the 
Chinese heretofore had boycotted with 
effective frequency, and will see Japa¬ 
nese financiers expanding their already 
existing enterprises and establishing 
new ones there. 

Japan’s mastery over China may 
logically carry the idea of the “Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine,” which has been often 
mentioned, into reality in the Far 
East under Tokyo’s guardianship, thus 
stabilizing the status in that part for 
some years. It may also hasten the 
execution of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
Anti-Comintern Pact. Tokyo may not 
close China’s “open door” to the rest 
of the world but it may be as a clever 
American reporter expressed it in 
speaking of the Manchurian trade con¬ 
dition after Japanese took control of 
the area. He described the door as be¬ 
ing open but added that the inside was 
filled with Japanese merchandise, and 
no room was left for goods from other 
countries. A similar situation may de¬ 
velop there. 

Should Japan consolidate the gains 
thus made to her own advantage, she 
will become one of the mainstays in 
international equilibrium. The Powers 
could no longer induce her into vari¬ 


ous doubtful schemes by empty 
threats as they have done in the past. 
Only a genuine invitation to coopera¬ 
tion will convince Japan that she 
should return to the normal pursuit of 
international dealing. First with China 
which she has chastised to her 
heart’s content and from which she 
must gain true confidence. Then with 
the rest of the world. Although the 
leaders, chiefly for home consumption, 
defended Japan’s action, and the Pow¬ 
ers have been unreasonable in dis¬ 
criminating against the Oriental Em¬ 
pire, the country can not prosper 
without friendly relations with those 
whom Japan has defied and made re¬ 
sentful. In other words, the Tokyo 
leaders will face the tremendous task 
of restoring the country to her place 
among the nations. 

How will the conquest affect the 
Japanese at home? The degree of ef¬ 
fect will vary according to one’s posi¬ 
tion. However, one of the inescapable 
results will apparently be the general 
loss to the average man. For instance, 
among the Japanese investments in 
China, excluding Manchuria and 
Mongolia, totalling almost 325 mil¬ 
lion (American) dollars, the cotton 
spinning industry in and around 
Shanghai is the largest single group of 
enterprises. This will give the best il¬ 
lustration of the little man’s lot in the 
Chinese conquest. 

The Japanese mills in China furnish 
in the neighborhood of 37 per cent of 
the total cotton yarn production in 
China. The Chinese were formerly the 
consumers of the cotton goods made 
in Japan. These Japanese owned mills 
would receive better protection and 
more favorable conditions under the 
Japanese sponsored new regime, and 
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thus produce more and more cheaply 
than ever. If so, more and more cotton 
mill operatives in Japan will be out 
of jobs and drag down the meagre 
wage of the remaining workers, for 
Chinese labor is cheaper than Japanese. 
In addition to those better terms, since 
Japanese investors in China manufac¬ 
ture goods in the place where they are 
consumed, they can undersell mer¬ 
chandise from Japan, Many big mill 
owners in Japan are also owners of the 
Shanghai mills. They may transfer the 
bulk of their home establishments into 
China to take advantage of the favor¬ 
able conditions there. As in this in¬ 
stance, the loss in many other cases will 
be sustained by the average man. 
Furthermore, those who are at home 
must share a tremendous outlay for the 
upkeep of the Japanese garrison and 
coastal and river patrols in China. 

Another result of the conquest is 
Japan’s coming into closer contact with 
Soviet Russia. The new Japanese 
borders stretch from the shore of the 
Japan Sea to Outer Mongolia, em¬ 
bracing several thousand miles, with 
Japan securing many strategic points. 
Whether this will mean that the long- 
expected explosion between these two 
countries will be quickened or that the 
peaceful settlement on pending ques¬ 
tions as was done in the case of trans¬ 
fer of the Chinese Eastern Railway a 
few years ago, is a matter of conjec¬ 
ture. 

Still another possible effect is the 
advance towards the realization of the 
totalitarian state in Japan. The con¬ 
quest of China was a cherished project 
of the aggressive military and certain 
civilian groups, termed as the Japa- 
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nese Fascists, whose star had been 
dimmed for a while. Now that great 
project is achieved, their prestige is 
restored and they have come back with 
greater ambition, energy and self- 
respect The reappearance of the 
strongest advocate of the plan, Gen¬ 
eral Araki, now a member of the coun¬ 
cil to the Cabinet, into public lime¬ 
light seems to presage a definite trend. 
Should their ideal of totalitarianism be 
brought into concrete form, the power 
of the Imperial Diet and the Cabinet, 
the essential part of Japanese constitu¬ 
tional government, will be curbed to 
a negligible quantity and the state 
ownership of major industries, finan¬ 
cial organizations and other important 
means of production and distribution 
will be extended under a single strong 
man in the name of Emperor. Thus 
shackling the moneyed interests, who 
were the sole beneficiaries of the past 
conquests, the Fascists supporters in¬ 
sist, is one of the approaches to provide 
a better life for now destitute millions 
and to draw millions of yen for arma¬ 
ment. 

Premier Konoe may not be the man 
for that job, for he is too polished and 
lacks the audacity for such a step, and 
he is more inclined to bring the general 
affairs of state back into the fold of 
normal constitutional practice. How¬ 
ever, this scheme will be automatically 
and swiftly carried into effect regard¬ 
less of other developments, should the 
Tokyo army general staff suddenly de¬ 
cide to mobilize against the Soviet 
armies in the Far East. Beyond any 
doubt Japan marches toward a destiny 
which today casts before it the rays of a 
zenith sun! 
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JAPANESE BRIEFS 

Elsie Yehling 


Night’s altar 
Hears the song 
Of ten. thousand stars: 

My praise is unnoticed, 

Unheard. 

II 

Her hands 

Are yellow as parchment and more 
wrinkled, 

With gaunt bones and meshing veins • 
Must hands be pierced with nails 
To be crucified f 

III 

My love 

Is a silent candle, 

Hidden 

That no unkind wind 
May blow it out. 

IY 

My song 

Lacks the harmony of thought 
To blend its rhythm 
With the silence 
Of time. 

V 

The candle of your love 
Will always burn j 
There are no gusts of passion 
To extinguish it. 


VI 

The trees 

Show no such fear as I: 

Time will be kind to them; 

I must die. 

VII 

My clock runs fast 5 
Shall time be slowed 
Because my hours are filled 
With nothingness? 

VIII 

Night was created 

That stars might teach their silent 
wisdom 
To man, 

Who has none. 

IX 

Time 

Keeps no records; 

Man, 

Being finite, 

Records the little that is his. 

X 

The birds of Night 
Have flown, 

Leaving a midnight feather 
Of thought 

To be stroked and smoothed. 
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EDUCATION IN THE NEAR EAST 

Paul Monroe 


I 

T he educational problem of the 
Near East is that of all oriental 
peoples: namely, to adjust the 
new education of the West to the 
traditional social structure of the East, 
and through this adjustment or substi¬ 
tution to create the basis for a modern 
national state in a unified national¬ 
istic culture; to substitute a realistic 
education for a verbalistic one which 
found all of culture in a religious 
literature; to affect the entire mass of 
the population through the technique 
of modern elementary and popular 
education; to create and develop a 
technical education which will affect 
the fundamental life needs of the 
people as they now exist. 

In every instance the traditional 
education of the oriental peoples was 
bound up with their sacred literature. 
The sacred literature was embodied in 
forms that were extremely complex 
and difficult to master. Consequently, 
the mastery of them was limited to 
the few of superior, intellectual ability 
who could through interest and eco¬ 
nomic independence devote a life time 
to this task. The technique and pro¬ 
cedure of this education was com¬ 
mitted to an ecclesiastical class, or to 
a class of scholars that in the case of 
China was the social substitute for an 
ecclesiastical class. 

The first phase of the adjustment 
of the modern education of the West 
to the traditional education of the East 
is the substitution of the ideals of a 
secular education for one religious in 
content and control. Consequently, in 


almost every instance the first step of 
the Eastern peoples in making this 
adjustment to the new is to decree 
that education should be secularized. 
This involves the building up of a 
school system which is secular in con¬ 
tent and under the control of political 
rather than of ecclesiastical authority. 
As the modern education of the West 
was first carried to the peoples of the 
East by those representatives of the 
West who were moved by religious 
motives, this transfer involved a con¬ 
flict which in recent years has become 
acute in a number of Eastern coun¬ 
tries. In the suppression of the tradi¬ 
tional education it has been necessary 
to suppress the established ecclesiasti¬ 
cal institutions and the traditional 
procedure and thus run counter to a 
large element of public opinion backed 
by powerful institutions and influences. 
Consequently, there have been among 
all oriental peoples periods of some¬ 
what acute hostility upon the part of 
the authorities toward those bearers 
of Western education who first 
brought its ideals and practices among 
them. 

But it should be realized that this 
hostility upon the part of the oriental 
authorities or public toward the reli¬ 
gious embodiment of education of the 
West, or toward those who first 
brought it amongst them, is not due 
wholly or in a large part to a hostility 
toward Western religion, that is to 
Christianity, so much as it is due to 
a hostility to ecclesiastical control of 
education. 

A second phase of this difficulty in 
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the substitution of the modern West¬ 
ern education for the traditional 
oriental one is that the traditional 
education of the East relates pri¬ 
marily to forms of conduct, to social 
rites, especially as established by the 
various clerical classes. Education is 
concerned with meticulous control of 
the conduct of the masses of the 
people. The ecclesiastical interpreters 
of the social literature pass on this 
knowledge of the forms of conduct to 
the illiterate masses of the population. 
The religious discipline of the peoples 
was concerned very largely with the 
interpretation and application of these 
precepts in the minutiae of conduct. In 
China this was accomplished largely 
by the selection of magistrates from 
those who had proven themselves, by 
examination as well as by practice, 
most thorough masters of the tradi¬ 
tional literature. In the Moslem 
countries of the Near East this was 
accomplished largely through the in¬ 
clusion of all forms of what in other 
countries would be civil law, within 
the limits of the ecclesiastical law; 
and, through giving into the hands of 
the educated ecclesiastics, the scholars 
of the mosques, the interpretation of 
such law and its application to every 
phase of conduct. 

Modem Western education con¬ 
cerns itself little directly with forms 
of conduct; that is, with daily rela¬ 
tions of the individual components of 
society. It has concerned itself with 
the understanding and interpretation 
of the natural environment and with 
the control of the natural forces. This 
difference in major point of interest 
has presented another most difficult 
problem in the substitution of modern 
Western education for the traditional 


one. In the East as elsewhere, with 
the breakdown, or at least the weaken¬ 
ing, of the traditional ideals much of 
the control of conduct exerted over 
the masses tends to disappear. It is 
true that custom, habit, and tradition 
have profound influences and that 
their control lingers; but, in the East, 
these tend to disappear with the per¬ 
meation of oriental societies by West¬ 
ern or modern thought. The new edu¬ 
cation which replaces the old is far 
less concerned with forms of conduct; 
so much so that the Orient is prone to 
look upon the West as more or less 
barbaric. The Westerner is not con¬ 
cerned with the cultural forms of con¬ 
duct, which the oriental has been 
accustomed to look upon as the im¬ 
portant content and the chief concern 
of education. Such a substitution does 
in fact leave a large gap which be¬ 
comes apparent when the seculariza¬ 
tion of the culture of the East has 
proceeded far enough to break down 
regard for and even knowledge of 
forms of conduct; while the new edu¬ 
cation has supplied a substitute which 
is wholly inadequate. 

The tendency of the leaders of the 
oriental peoples is to attempt to fill 
this gap by emphasis upon the national 
or political aspects of modern educa¬ 
tion. The ideals and the technique of 
the political education they have bor¬ 
rowed from the West. But such a 
substitution proves a very inadequate 
one because a general political and 
nationalistic motivation has no such 
control over the minutim of conduct 
as had the old religious forms of edu¬ 
cation. Furthermore, again borrowed 
from the West, this emphasis upon 
national motivation depends to a large 
extent for its efficiency upon the culti- 
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vation of rivalries, if not downright 
animosities, towards other similar 
groups. Consequently, even to the ex¬ 
tent to which this elaboration of na¬ 
tionalistic education solves some prob¬ 
lems, this procedure creates other 
problems quite as dangerous or as 
limiting in their nature and quite as 
difficult of solution as those which they 
replace. 

II 

The second major problem of the 
education of Eastern people takes its 
rise from the point just discussed. 
One major reason for the adoption of 
modern ideas and procedures in edu¬ 
cation by the peoples of the East is 
the necessity of finding a new binding 
force to hold their social structures 
together. Particularly does this need 
become apparent in the commingling 
of the East and the West. To those 
of the East there is apparent a strength 
in those of the West, in their organi¬ 
zation, which the Eastern peoples do 
not possess. Whether this strength 
lies wholly in militarism or in the 
economic or industrial systems or in 
the nationalistic organizations and the 
correlative sentiments which imbues 
the people or in the modern educa¬ 
tion, the Eastern peoples are not cer¬ 
tain. Some leaders have believed one, 
some another of these various forces 
to be the secret of the power of the 
West. The Sultans of Turkey, per¬ 
haps up to the 2.0th century, believed 
this superiority of the West to be al¬ 
most wholly of a militaristic nature 
and that such power could be bor¬ 
rowed by exchanging the militaristic 
education and organization of the 
West for the traditional one of the 
East. But the repeated defeats of the 


Ottoman Empire, after the substitu¬ 
tion was made in the early 19th cen¬ 
tury, proved the fallacy of this view. 
The Japanese leaders were more as¬ 
tute. They sought to borrow not only 
the militaristic education and power 
but the economic structure, upon which 
the militaristic power is based. How 
much more successful this policy is 
has been demonstrated by the events 
of the last few decades, as well.as by 
the world attitude of the present. 
But, again, whether this interpreta¬ 
tion is adequate remains for the future 
to disclose. It may be, as most leaders 
of the various Eastern countries now 
believe, that only as the entire cul¬ 
tural system of the West is borrowed 
can any kind of a workable equality 
be established. With such a consum¬ 
mation the distinction between the 
East and the West disappears. But 
what these leaders do generally ac¬ 
cept along with the prevailing thought 
of the West is nationalism and the 
nationalistic conception of education. 
If the correlative patriotic fervor can 
be developed along with the mili¬ 
taristic and economic skills, the survi¬ 
val of these and the assurance of 
growth will follow. Hence the em¬ 
phasis on popular education for na¬ 
tionalistic ends; for popular educa¬ 
tion has now become the process of 
shaping attitudes of mind. These 
leaders of the East are correct in their 
analysis in assuming that the modern 
popular educational system which in¬ 
fluences the masses of the people is 
the most effective influence for the 
development of nationalism. Hence 
practically all of the Eastern peoples 
have turned toward the development 
of a modern school system, chiefly con¬ 
cerned with attitudes as objectives. 
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Now it may be a moot question 
whether it is an easier and a more 
secure process to shape the forms of 
conduct through meticulous training 
and thus to determine attitudes} or to 
determine attitudes and thus antici¬ 
pate forms of conduct which are es¬ 
teemed essential; or to leave the 
direction of that conduct in the hands 
of those who are charged with the task 
of shaping the attitudes of youth. It 
is not without penetrating significance 
that it is very common among the 
Eastern peoples as well as among 
many of the Western European 
peoples to speak of these forms of 
education which aim at shaping at¬ 
titudes chiefly, as “propaganda.” Nor, 
is it without significance that some of 
the Western peoples are very little 
ahead of the East in the tendency to 
establish “ministers of propaganda” 
as well as ministers of education; and 
have given the§e “ministers of propa¬ 
ganda” far more authority and re¬ 
sponsibility than heretofore has been 
given to the minister of education. In 
other cases the task of shaping the at¬ 
titudes has been given to a people’s 
party. So far as the modern school 
systems are used by the Eastern 
people to develop a uniform nation, 
a common language, a knowledge of 
history of the people, a knowledge of 
geographical environment and civic 
rights and obligations, they are fol¬ 
lowing the well beaten paths of West¬ 
ern education. As in the West so un¬ 
doubtedly throughout the East this 
procedure will result in developing, 
more or less universally, a common 
nationalistic motivation, and common 
loyalties. It is from such material that 
nationalism is constructed. 

Few if any of the Eastern peoples, 


other than the Japanese, have suc¬ 
ceeded in going very far with this 
program; but a number of them have 
made as much progress in the last 
two decades as did the people in the 
West in a century of the early history 
of their public school endeavors. If 
there are difficulties, failures, or 
questionable results in the efforts of 
the Eastern peoples such failures cer¬ 
tainly have been no more conspicu¬ 
ous than in the experience of Western 
peoples. 

A mixture of motives or purposes 
enter into the effort to reach the en¬ 
tire body of people through the in¬ 
troduction of a modern educational 
system. Undoubtedly one of the chief 
motives is that just discussed in laying 
the basis for national strength. The 
major motive, however, is that of 
bettering the welfare of the masses of 
the people. As these common domestic 
ideals have generally permeated the 
East there is a concern for the im¬ 
provement of the condition of the 
masses of the people that has never 
existed before. The chief forms which 
this interest takes are in elaborating the 
details of universal education. There 
is much emphasis in all of these new 
endeavors to improve the health con¬ 
ditions of the masses. There is a new 
interest in the welfare of the common 
man, consideration for his well-being, 
intelligence, and in his ability to parti¬ 
cipate in community or political 
achievements. This interest on the 
part of the ruling class in the other 
classes is quite modern. Ability to 
read, to participate in the intellectual 
life of one’s generation and in the in¬ 
herited culture is one of the new ob¬ 
jectives and furnishes as in the past 
the basic ideal of the new educational 
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endeavor. But closely tied up with 
this, as was not found in any period 
of the past, is the common belief that 
the physical welfare of the people can 
be greatly improved by these same 
procedures. That is, that economic 
betterment can be secured through 
school procedures; that through such 
educational opportunities the com¬ 
mon man may be enabled to partici¬ 
pate in the common life and thus in 
the political experiences and the ambi¬ 
tion and ideals of his people. It is the 
general assumption that if the com¬ 
mon man has intelligence, and physi¬ 
cal health, material well-being, and 
the ability for social expression and 
the opportunity for participation in 
the social life of his fellows that the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the 
individual will develop of itself. 

Practically all of the countries of 
the East have laid the ground plans 
of a modern educational system 5 some 
have built substantial structures. Japan 
probably has as high a percentage of 
literacy and school attendance as any 
country of the West. The Russian 
educational system is working out 
along novel lines and furnishes to 
countries of the West as many sug¬ 
gestions as it has received from them. 

Ill 

In the Moslem lands of the Near 
East beginnings of modern educa- 
tional systems have been received 
directly from the West} in Egypt 
from France; in Iraq from western 
Europe through Egypt and Turkey; 
in Turkey and Persia from western 
Europe, chiefly from France. These 
Near East systems are most success¬ 
ful when they deal with the well 
formulated subjects and procedures 
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of secondary schools; and they handle 
most efficiently languages and those 
subjects which lend themselves to 
verbal treatment. They are weakest in 
dealing with the experimental science 
and those subjects which concern the 
less well formulated social phenom¬ 
ena. In Turkey, also, there is evidence 
of an independent grappling with the 
fundamental problems confronting 
the merging of the old education of 
the East and the new education of the 
West. This is revealed in the quite 
realistic handling of a number of the 
outstanding problems. 

The greatest obstacle to the intro¬ 
duction of the teaching of modern 
education and to the application of the 
forms of that education to the masses 
of the people is the character of the 
oriental languages. The Turkish edu¬ 
cational and political leaders have met 
this issue squarely by the substitution 
of the Latin alphabet for the tradi¬ 
tional cursive one; and by the intro¬ 
duction of new alphabetic forms which 
make the new language practically 
phonetic. To this change is added the 
present movement to purify the lan¬ 
guage by the removal of the many 
words of Arabic and Persian deriva¬ 
tion and the substitution of pure 
Turanian derivatives. The compulsion 
necessary to make these substitutions 
effective was supplied by the govern¬ 
ment through various external re¬ 
quirements. While the immediate 
effect was the diminution of reading 
and a great difficulty on the part of 
the adult generation to adapt itself 
to the new forms, on the other hand 
the changes added a year to the prog¬ 
ress of children in schools. Also there 
resulted the extension of school faci¬ 
lities to many to whom under the old 
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circumstances it was officially denied, 
Turkey also gave numerous other 
evidences of effective ways of sub¬ 
stituting new cultural methods or 
ideas for the old; thus a new calendar 
and a new method of recording time 
was borrowed from the "West, The 
introducing of the metric system, the 
opening of occupations and employ¬ 
ments to women, the greater freedom 
allowed to women in public appear¬ 
ances as well as in the home; such 
general changes, though many of them 
had little direct connection with 
school procedure yet were very signi¬ 
ficant so far as the masses of the 
people were concerned and assisted 
greatly in replacing the Eastern tradi¬ 
tions and procedures with those com¬ 
monly prevalent in the West. Con¬ 
sequently, no country of the Near 
East has made such progress as has 
Turkey in the adaptation of general 
forms of Western culture and of 
identifying itself with European 
rather than the Asiatic cultural tradi¬ 
tions. 

None of the countries of the Near 
East has proceeded far toward es¬ 
tablishing universality of education. 
Russia claims to have replaced an 
8o% or 90% illiteracy with 80 Jo or 
90% literacy. But the thoroughness 
of this change is yet to be demon¬ 
strated. It is questioned by many ob¬ 
servers whether the institution of re¬ 
form has not here substituted the ideal 
for reality. Whether this claim is 
somewhat roseate may not be of major 
importance, for of greater significance 
than the number is the quality of the 
new ideas that have developed from 
the Russian educational experiment. 
One procedure of educational signi¬ 
ficance which several countries of the 


Near East have adopted is that of in¬ 
structing all army recruits in the 
elements of literacy as well as in other 
subjects. 

IV 

The last of the major problems 
which the educational leaders of 
the Near Blast confront is that of 
establishing an effective and adequate 
technical or practical education. The 
difficulties or this are great because 
nowhere, West or East, has there 
been worked out any satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of this technical or practical prob¬ 
lem. The traditional social structure 
of the Near Blast provides for a very 
adequate training of the great masses 
of the population through some forms 
of practical education. Blven when 
the practical education takes a techni¬ 
cal form, the handicraft system of the 
East provides adequate training for 
the number of practitioners that 
society needs and can support. The 
superior quality of the handicraft 
products of the East maintains the 
tradition of excellence they have 
borne for centuries; while the handi¬ 
craft products of the West have all 
but disappeared before the advance of 
the machine. This machine production 
furnishes the visible and daily evi¬ 
dence of the superiority of traditional 
education in this field of activity. 
Modern education has done little in 
respect to technical education of a 
popular nature and has done little to 
replace the old handicraft system of 
apprentice education. It has brought 
nothing to the East to replace the 
traditional. 

What the East needs and con¬ 
sciously craves is the kind of practical 
training in the daily activities of life 
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through the introduction of modern 
scientific ideas and modern technique 
into those great realms of activity 
where most of the people live, such 
as in agriculture and in the home. 
Around these two institutions, agri¬ 
culture and the home, center most of 
life’s activities of the great masses of 
the people in all of the countries of 
the East. 

In the Moslem Arab lands of the 
Near East this educational problem 
is greatly complicated by the fact that 
a large proportion of the population 
still leads the pastoral Bedouin life, 
not settled in villages nor pursuing 
agriculture. In Iraq this nomadic 
population constitutes fully 50%, in 
Arabia an even greater proportion, of 
the population. The problem is not 
so much to bring the modern tech¬ 
nique of industry to the nomad as it 
is to enable the nomad to advance 
from the pastoral to the agricultural 
stage and thus fit himself into the 
modern social structure as this is now 
developing even in these arid lands of 
the Near East. 

If these peoples of the Near East 
are to develop into a modern indus¬ 
trial population like those of the 
West, as Russia and Turkey seem to 
be doing, perhaps they can at least 
avoid many of the social and cultural 
drawbacks which attended the in¬ 
dustrial development of the West. 
To accomplish this purpose many of 
the novel features of the Russian edu¬ 
cational system have been developed. 
It is possible that the Russian experi¬ 
ment may show the way, or at least 
make great contributions toward the 
introduction of an adequate technical 
education, or of the essential cultural 
education to accompany the technical 
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education furnished by the factory 
discipline. If so the Near East will be 
the first to profit, because it is nearest 
to Russia geographically, and the near¬ 
est related in social inheritance and 
methods of life. At least for the pres¬ 
ent the West has little to offer the 
Blast on this particular subject; and 
the East, outside of Russia has made 
no particular progress of its own to¬ 
ward a solution of this need. 

It is quite probable that the advance 
in the West to meet this need will not 
be $0 much along the line of technical 
education, which may be furnished 
indirectly and as a byproduct of the 
factory system itself, as it will be by 
various forms of adult education 
which may be more cultural than 
technical in character. In other words 
we may escape the problem by assum¬ 
ing that there is little need for techni¬ 
cal education of a formal character, 
but that what is needed for adult and 
youth alike is a cultural education, 
through which all can use profitably 
the increased amount of leisure which 
the greater modern technical efficiency 
places at their disposal. 

V 

The educational system and the 
recent educational progress of Egypt 
are in closer accord with the systems of 
Europe than are those of any other 
countries of the Near East.This is due 
in part to the more favorable econo¬ 
mic condition j in part to the influence 
of the English and French elements 
in the government for half a century; 
in part to the presence of reforming 
and progressive elements of the Az- 
har, the ancient University which yet 
remains the center of Arab learning 
and the home of the reforming ele- 
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meat in the Islamic religion as well 
as of the conservatory reactionary 
force; and in part to the fact that 
Cairo is the cultural center of the 
Arab and Islamic world. 

The great achievement of recent 
years was the decision to make ele¬ 
mentary education from 7-12, uni¬ 
versal and compulsory for both sexes. 
However, the economic depression 
has retarded the consummation of 
the plan and it has now been decided 
to progress with the plan more slowly 
and to provide for the ultimate con¬ 
summation of it by 1947. Meanwhile, 
other marks of educational progress 
are to be seen in the establishing of 
a research institute for the investiga¬ 
tion of educational problems, in the 
creating of an experimental school, 
in the definite plans for extending to 
the social influence of schools, and in 
the development of various aspects 
of programs of social activities in the 
schools. Progress in the non-academic 
field of education is to be seen in 
agricultural education, technical edu¬ 
cation and the use of the radio. 

VI 

Aside from extent and diversity 
the fact that the school systems of 
the Jewish organizations in Palestine 
represent the contribution of volun¬ 
tary and private initiative, makes this 
system of great significance and con¬ 
stitutes more than any other feature 
a contribution to the needs of the 
East. Both the government and the 
Jewish schools embody the endeavor 
to substitute a realistic for verbalistic 
education. The government schools 
include instruction in hygiene, nature 
study, physical education, agriculture 
drawing and handwork. Most village 


schools have a garden plot and a 
medicine chest. The students are 
trained in a practical way to look 
after their physical well-being; in 
the cultivation of crops and gardens, 
to a less extent in the care of animals. 
While the Jewish schools show' a wide 
diversity in program the emphasis on 
the real subjects is as pervasive as in 
the government schools. This realistic 
type of education is the most valuable 
contribution of the Palestine schools 
to the progress of education in the 
Near East. The development of a 
system of training teachers for such 
subjects and of a system of super¬ 
vision by those who have had expert 
training is a necessary adjunct and 
also constitutes a valuable contribu¬ 
tion. 

Some schools of secondary grade 
are devoted to technical work; one at 
Haifa, supported for many years by 
a German philanthropic organization, 
has a good physical plant, fine equip¬ 
ment, and is of outstanding achieve¬ 
ment. Several of the schools of the 
Jewish colonies are of a technical 
character. While many of these are 
more or less of an experimental 
character yet this phase of education 
in all countries both East or West, is 
little beyond the stage of experiment. 
The great contribution of the Palestine 
system is, first, that a private volun¬ 
tary system can be built up and cun 
function efficiently along side of a 
permanent government system; and, 
second, that the government has 
worked out a practical elementary sys¬ 
tem to which the older population un¬ 
accustomed to formal education ex¬ 
cept of a verbalistic and religious 
character, will respond. In this com¬ 
bination of achievement have entered 
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other factors particularly that of the 
advantageous economic situation of 
Palestine as well as the able, intelli¬ 
gent government policy and ad¬ 
ministration. 

VII 

With the recognition of the com¬ 
plete independence of the govern¬ 
ment of Iraq, through admission to 
the League of Nations in 1932, at¬ 
tempts at the solution of its major 
problems of education were under¬ 
taken immediately. The two most im¬ 
portant and closely related problems 
are: first, the formation of some kind 
of effective education for the nomadic 
population; and, second, the creation 
of a more realistic type of education 
for the elementary schools. The settle¬ 
ment of these two problems necessi¬ 
tates, as preparatory steps, the reor¬ 
ganization or teacher training and the 
reinvigoration of the teaching pro¬ 
fession. The first step to the solution 
of a number of these problems had 
already been taken some years previ¬ 
ously in the dispatching to the West 
of a number of young men and women 
graduates of their educational system 
in its earlier years, for teacher train¬ 
ing. The conduct of the education is 
now wholly in the hands of specialists 
so trained. The curriculum of the 
elementary schools has been improved 
greatly by the substitution of realistic 
subjects, such as applied agriculture, 
science, health and hygiene, hand 
work, and physical education, for an 
unduly large amount of verbalistic 
subjects. Efficient normal schools are 
largely attended. The teaching pro¬ 
fession has been given a new profes¬ 
sional outlook, pride and ambition 
through a curtailment of the in- 
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spectorial system in favor of the super¬ 
visory one; through professional 
reorganization and reformation by 
means of teachers meetings, summer 
schools, and camps; through devices 
for training in service. 

The greatest accomplishment, 
though yet in the experimental stage, 
is a new type of school for the Bedouin 
people. A large percentage, almost 
one-half, of the total population still 
lives in the nomadic stage. But the 
nomadic life is now becoming un¬ 
tenable due to substitution of settled 
forms of government which forbids 
the laying of tribute on travelers; 
through the introduction of auto¬ 
mobiles which greatly depreciates the 
value of the traditional form of wealth 
(the camel) of these people. In recent 
years a settled agricultural life has be¬ 
come a necessity if extermination is 
to be avoided. But the nomad must 
be taught agriculture. Furthermore, 
the settled life on the land requires 
information in regard to health and 
hygiene in order to adjust to novel 
conditions of life with which the 
Bedouin is unprepared to cope. All 
of these changes require a new type 
of school content. Furthermore, since 
the Bedouin does not easily receive 
an outsider or townsman into his life 
and is just as adverse to sending out 
his own youth into the cities or foreign 
lands, a new type of organization is 
demanded. 

The Iraq educational ministry is 
experimenting with both a new or¬ 
ganization and a new curriculum in 
the training schools for the Bedouin 
youth or young married couples. A 
few such experimental schools are 
now being developed in selected 
regions on the edge of the desert 
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where irrigated lands are available. 
The demands of the Bedouin chief, 
and of the people for schools is one of 
the surprising changes of the time. The 
government has appointed four cabi¬ 
net members to lay out a program of 
expansion including training schools 
for teachers for the tribes and a type 
of perapatetic elementary schools for 
the tribes themselves. What Iraq suc¬ 
ceeds in working out in this respect 
will be of great value to her neigh¬ 
bors as well as to herself. 

New industrial and commercial 
courses in the secondary schools of the 
market towns have been initiated as 
well as in the secondary schools of the 
traditional type which have long ex¬ 
isted in the three large cities of the 
country. A special survey of technical 
education leading to improvement in 
technical schools has just been made. 
A new home arts school has just been 
established at Baghdad and a new 
school of sewing at Mosul. Agricultur¬ 
al education and technical education 
both received a setback several years 
ago with the closing of schools estab¬ 
lished earlier. Such schools are now to 
be reopened. 

Law and medicine are the only two 
faculties of the University that are be¬ 
ing developed j but it seems wise for a 
population of about three million to 
avoid the early formation of an in¬ 
tellectual proletariat which so new a 
country and so limited a population 
does not need and cannot support. 

A campaign against adult illiteracy 
has been initiated and now enrolls over 
ten thousand students, chiefly in cities. 
Hygiene, civics, economics, and arith¬ 
metic as well as reading and writing 
are included in the program. The use 
of these adult illiterate classes as train¬ 


ing classes for the students of the 
normal schools is an interesting ex¬ 
periment. 

A new educational law which will 
reorganize the educational system upon 
the basis of 5, 3, 3 years instead of 
6, 3, 2 respectively for elementary, 
intermediate, and secondary schools is 
being presented to the parliament. 
This law will also give a further free¬ 
dom in the administration of schools 
and will provide for further extension 
of schools to the tribes. 

VIII 

In an area of 628,000 square miles 
and an estimated population of 12 to 
15 million, Persia has one of the larg¬ 
est areas and the least density of popu¬ 
lation of the countries of the Near 
East. Situated more remote from con¬ 
tact with the West and with most diffi¬ 
cult communications it has been less in¬ 
fluenced by contact with Europe than 
the other countries of the Near East. 
Hence, the recency of development of 
the modern educational system. This 
system in fact owes its development 
almost wholly to the present govern¬ 
ment which has had control since the 
revolution in 1925. 

The most notable effort of the Per¬ 
sian system is the extensive develop¬ 
ment of technical schools, Among these 
are a technical school with a German 
faculty, a secondary school of com¬ 
merce, a school of dyeing, a school of 
arts for girls, a school or modern and 
ancient art for boys, a school of music, 
and a school of Post and telegraphs. 
Pupils of these schools must have 
finished the elementary school and in 
several instances the intermediate 
school, or first cycle of the secondary 
school. Each school possesses its own 
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organization and rules of procedure 
but in general the courses of instruc¬ 
tion are from i to 6 years. 

The second notable feature of the 
Persian development is the rapid ex¬ 
tension of the elementary school sys¬ 
tem during the recent years and the 
enlargement and improvement of the 
training institutions preparing teach¬ 
ers for these schools. 

IX 

The formal educational system of 
Turkey has a history which extends to 
the decade of the seventies in the 19th 
century. The effective development 
has been in the recent period of the 
Republic, since 1922. There is great 
enthusiasm for education; there has 
been great development of the school 
system during the years of the Re¬ 
public. Many new school buildings of 
a modern character have been erected 
and paid for out of the current budget. 
There is no scheme of bonded indebt¬ 
edness, such as the West has by which 
the cost of the school plants can be 
distributed over a term of years. The 
city of Istanbul has erected 99 school 
buildings during the last few years. 
While these buildings will not com¬ 
pare in elaborateness and cost with 
those of the Western countries they are 
all modern concrete buildings erected 
on a school architectural plan, and 
would be a credit to any country. A 
professional class with a complete nor¬ 
mal school training has been built up 
and a professional spirit developed. 
The number of secondary schools es¬ 
tablished has been decreased somewhat 
by the closing of a number of them 
during 1933-34, due to the budget 
restriction and to the increase of mili¬ 
tary needs. The enthusiasm for educa- 
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tion among the people, especially for 
the secondary schools, has increased to 
such an extent that there is danger of 
producing an unemployed proletariat 
class. This danger has been met by re¬ 
stricting the number of schools. The 
schools are the center of the new lan¬ 
guage study and the new history study 
and hence are the central means for 
carrying on the cultural program of 
the government. The present restric¬ 
tions promise to be temporary affairs. 
One other reform that is agitating the 
profession and the educational authori¬ 
ties is the character of the lycee, or of 
the secondary school curriculum. At 
present there is but one curriculum, 
heavily loaded with science, mathema¬ 
tics and languages so that there is little 
room for other studies. Completion of 
these courses and the passing of a rigid 
baccalaureate examination based on 
these courses is a prerequisite to en¬ 
trance into the University. There is a 
great demand and a recognized need 
for some diversification in the curricu¬ 
lum of the secondary schools so that 
there should be some preparation for 
other callings, especially technical, and 
for a course of terminal character. In 
other words the secondary education is 
entirely monopolized as a preparation 
for the one University. 

A second problem of administrative 
reform is the University. Among the 
steps taken to bring about a change was 
the recent discharge of all members of 
the faculty and the reconstitution of a 
new faculty. Many of the new pro¬ 
fessors were brought from Germany 
and Switzerland. Such radical changes 
naturally produced resentment and re¬ 
action. Another reform that has been 
announced recently, is that the stu¬ 
dents at the University should give 
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their entire attention to University 
work. As very many, if not the ma¬ 
jority, are engaged part time in em¬ 
ployment in schools, law offices and in 
business, such a reform necessitates 
either a great curtailment in the num¬ 
ber of students or a complete change in 
the character of the student body as 
well as in the character of the institu¬ 
tion. What the result will be of such a 
proposed reformation is not now ap¬ 
parent. 

What is apparent with all of these 
changes and professional reforms is 
that the educational system is very 
much alive and that there is a vital in¬ 
terest in educational questions of all 
kinds. 

Of greater interest and also of 
greater immediate importance than 
the development of formal education 
through the schools, are the steps tak¬ 
en by the various authorities for cul¬ 
tural change in the entire social struc¬ 
ture. These changes constitute a funda¬ 
mental program of adult education 
quite as profound and far more logical 
than those introduced in other Euro¬ 
pean societies since the War, such as 
those introduced in Italy, Germany 
and Russia. 

Several of these reforms were initi¬ 
ated some years ago and are now quite 
well known throughout the world. 
One of the best known of these, and 
perhaps the most important was the 
establishing of a secular state and the 
various moves for the suppression of 
the power of the Moslem ecclesiastical 
organization. There followed the 
adaptation of codes of law based on the 
European system; civil law from 
Switzerland, criminal law from Italy, 
and commercial law from Germany. 
These replaced the traditional legal 


system incorporated in the Moslem 
ecclesiastical law drawn from the 
Koran and ecclesiastical tradition. The 
suppression of the various monastic 
orders by indirect rather than by direct 
methods revealed the clever social 
handling of such difficult problems. 
For it was decreed not that the orders 
should be suppressed but that no one 
should enter such orders until his mili¬ 
tary service had been completed. As 
military service is required until 56 
years of age, the emasculization of the 
orders was effective. Just recently, 
(December 1934) a further step has 
been taken of a similar social and psy¬ 
chological cleverness. It is ordered by 
parliament that the wearing of clerical 
garb outside of the buildings used for 
religious purposes should be forbid¬ 
den. This applies to Moslem, Jew, 
and Christian alike. 

The visible evidence of the presence 
of Christian minorities, of the Greek 
and Armenian, is that of the special 
garb of the cleric as they appear fre¬ 
quently on the streets. As the main¬ 
tenance of foreign schools is chiefly in 
the hands of the monastic orders of the 
Roman Catholic church, whose mem¬ 
bers take as a part of their vow the re¬ 
nunciation of the use of secular garb, 
the proposed law will eventually com¬ 
plete the elimination of the remaining 
influence of the cleric and of the for¬ 
eign school as well, And yet there is no 
direct suppression. 

The change in the character of the 
garb of the ordinary citizen was made 
some years ago, immediately after the 
establishment of the Republic. The 
wearing of the fez was prohibited, the 
wearing of the veil was discounte¬ 
nanced, and the general introduction of 
European type of clothing followed as 
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a matter o£ popular custom. Along 
with these changes in external appear- 
ances went the other change of greater 
significance, especially in the life of the 
women. The absence of special charac¬ 
ter in dress made possible a greater 
freedom of movement in public and a 
greater freedom of association in the 
home. Special provisions for women in 
public transportation disappeared. 
Women hitherto secluded entered into 
business and professional activities. 
The University, as well as the lower 
schools, was opened to women. Many 
appeared and prepared for the pro¬ 
fession of medicine, or law, The great¬ 
er part of law students are preparing 
for government service. Many have 
become prominent in literature and 
some in public life. 

With the emancipation of women 
went the prohibition of polygamy 
sanctioned by ecclesiastical law and 
long established in custom though not 
widely followed. Also the restriction 
of divorce followed. Control of di¬ 
vorce is now in the hands of the secular 
courts instead of in the sanction of re¬ 
ligious custom. 

Of greater significance to formal 
education than either the cultural 
changes with regard to religion, or the 
enlargement of the sphere of women’s 
activities, or the changes in dress are 
the changes in regard to the language. 
The first, made some years ago, was a 
prohibition of the use of foreign words 
and scripts. At first there was no actual 
prohibition but a heavy tax or fine dis¬ 
couraging public use of foreign lan¬ 
guages. Then in 1928 came the adop¬ 
tion of the Latin script instead of the 
cursive Arabic form of letters. Along 
with this the addition of several letters 
was made so that the written or printed 
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language became phonetic. Thus that 
great obstacle to the wider use of Eng¬ 
lish or French in the diversity between 
the written and the spoken word was 
removed from Turkish. The change 
was profound and effected all litera¬ 
ture. Much of the ancient literature 
now becomes available to the scholar 
only. Newspapers for a time lost most 
of their circulation and were kept alive 
by government subsidy. The law 
courts and legal documents were put 
in the new alphabet and use of the new 
language forms was made compulsory 
as a matter of business and of daily 
routine. School books had to be recon¬ 
structed entirely. But there has been a 
gain of much time on the part of the 
pupil. It was estimated by many school 
men that there was a saving of about 
one-half of the time in the first few 
years of the school. 

The language reform did not stop 
at that point. A language reform com¬ 
mission was appointed by the govern¬ 
ment and several congresses on the 
language have been held. The head of 
the government who has been back of 
and responsible for all of these modem 
reforms ts particularly interested in 
this language reform. The chief ab¬ 
ject now is to purify the language by 
the elimination of words of Persian or 
Arabic origin and the substitution of 
words of Turkish or Turanian origin. 
To this end there is a great searching of 
ancient literature and a great study of 
local vocabularies in regions where the 
countryside population is purest in its 
racial composition, the writing of new 
texts, the construction of a dictionary 
and similar activities. 

Other changes of a general character 
have been introduced from time to 
time. The western calendar was intro- 
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duced as the official one, the western 
method of computation of time, that of 
beginning the day at midnight was sub¬ 
stituted for the Turkish one of begin¬ 
ning the day at sunrise calculated from 
sunset. In January 1934 the metric 
system was introduced with very little 
discomfort to the ordinary citizen. 

The spirit of reform and change is in 
the air and seems to arouse extraordi¬ 
nary interest on the part of the legisla¬ 
tors (deputies) and of the government 
in general and even greater interest on 
the part of the educated citizenry and 


little or no opposition on the part of 
the non-educated. 

It is surprising to note the amount 
of interest and enthusiasm and the lack 
of criticism and opposition that is cre¬ 
ated by these cultural changes. The 
public recognizes such changes as of 
importance for the welfare of the peo¬ 
ple, as they are accepted as steps 
toward complete parity with European 
culture with the decided advantage of 
being increasingly in possession of a 
culture that is unique and their own 
possession and achievement. 


One day as I came to my classroom 1 found two-thirds of it in tears. 
Rows of children sobbed at their desks , their heads buried in their 
arms. A quavering voice in one corner trailed away unsteadily , but 
no one was -paying any attention to the parsing of verbs. 

"What on earth has happened?” I asked. 

The teacher smiled apologetically. 

"It is nothing ” she said. "It is the quarterly exam. It is always 
like this. We have had the results this morning — Freya Stark 
in Baghdad Sketches , 1938. 



WHERE THE GODDESS OF 
BEAUTY PREVAILS 

Cultural Renaissance in Ceylon 

A. Gordon Melvin 


S tirrings of deep old consciousness 
are awakening the peoples of the 
East. Ceylon is no exception. 
Pendant from India at the south the 
“pearl” glistens in the sunshine. If 
ever there were a glistening isle it is 
this. Of India, yet not of it. Tangled 
with it racially, and by the trade and 
wars of many centuries, yet separate. 
Separate in government, separate in 
history, separate in race. Ancient and 
very ancient, newly discovering its 
old ancientry. Bound there in the 
mighty growths of the jungle lies 
buried a whole civilization. There it 
rests, its location lost, attested to by 
early records in the Mahavansa , but 
still undiscovered by modern man. It 
awaits a new generation, a generation 
now rising in the youth of Ceylon. 

Cultural renaissance is afoot in Cey¬ 
lon. There is a new youth and a new 
education. One of the most striking 
proofs of this which I found in the 
marvellous isle is Sri Pali. Twenty 
miles from the great port of Colombo 
by automobile one reaches the rural 
village which possesses this school 
among the palms. Call it an educa¬ 
tional “experiment” if you will. Re¬ 
ally it is _ an educational adventure. 
For men like its founder and principal, 
Wilmot Perera, are not experimenters, 
they are great teachers, men with a 
vision, men who know the ways and 
the needs of the young, and who tread 
with confidence of knowledge the 


paths of their adventure with new 
awakening of youth. 

Briefly, Sri Pali was inspired by 
Tagore’s great school at Santiniketan. 
Tagore came from India by special in¬ 
vitation to lay the cornerstone. Yet the 
school is distinctly and distinctively 
Ceylonese. Into it is poured the for¬ 
tune and the life of its founder. It was 
opened in the belief that the boys of 
Ceylon, for it is a boy’s school, need a 
thoroughly indigenous education, one 
based on the ancient arts and culture 
of the country. 

Into the life of such a school Na¬ 
tionalism must enter. But Nationalism 
in Ceylon is a vastly different thing 
from Nationalism in India. Ceylon is 
said to have a larger measure of au¬ 
tonomy than any other British posses¬ 
sion. Since the advent of the new Con¬ 
stitution in 193 r the island is virtual¬ 
ly self-governed. The Constitution 
granted universal adult franchise, an 
amazing innovation in an oriental 
country. Numerically the Singhalese 
form the largest group of the popula¬ 
tion, and in the first election in 1931 a 
large majority of Singhalese were re¬ 
turned to office. Ceylon’s Nationalism 
is that of a self-governing democratic 
state. It is therefore very different in 
emotional fervor and in aim from the 
Nationalism of India. Indian Nation¬ 
alists are frequently sending calls 
across the water stimulating the 
Ceylonese to join their Indian brothers 
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in the struggle for their Nationalism. 
They are accused by certain of the 
Indian leaders of being strangely cold, 
almost traitorous to their race, in the 
lack of enthusiasm of the Nationalistic 
movements of India. The word of 
denial goes back again to the Indian 
cousins, but it comes from a minority, 
and is strangely unconvincing. Behind 
the scenes in Ceylon I was told by 
many Ceylonese that they regarded 
themselves as distinct and separate 
from India, not bound to her. Anti¬ 
government feeling there is, as every¬ 
where in the East, especially in that 
part of Ceylon nearest to India. For 
the most part, however, I sensed a 
feeling of superiority over their less 
organized neighbors of the north, a 
consciousness of security and satisfac¬ 
tion with things as they are. One 
leaves Ceylon with the impression that 
it is definitely British. A traveller to 
Europe and the orient becomes 
strangely sensitive to the matter of 
human freedom. In the course of his 
travels he beholds many lands where 
this freedom is fading. In Ceylon he 
cannot but feel that there the winds of 
freedom blow as they seldom blow to¬ 
day outside the British Empire and the 
United States of America. 

Nationalism in Ceylon is very large¬ 
ly cultural renaissance. In physical size 
India overshadows Ceylon. But in his¬ 
torical and cultural traditions Ceylon 
seems to loom larger. There is prob¬ 
ably no country which can tell so com¬ 
pletely the essentials of its past history. 
It has a wealth of native chronicles of 
unusual antiquity and authenticity. 
The Mahavansa , which is “The Gene¬ 
alogy of the Great,” contains a history 
of the early kings from 543 b.c. to 301 
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a,d. When Sri Wickrama Raja Singha 
was deposed by the British in 1815, 
after enduring for twenty centuries the 
oldest dynasty in the world came to an 
end. Picturesque and always gorgeous 
in its history Ceylon is reputed to be 
part of the Ophir and Tarshish from 
which Solomon’s navy supplied him 
with “gold, silver, ivory, apes and 
peacocks.” The Greeks called it “the 
land of the Hyacinth and the Ruby.” 
Marco Polo spoke well of it. Fa Hien, 
famous Chinese traveller who visited it 
in 413 a.d.j praised its gemmed and 
golden shrines unstintingly. He told 
of the ancient bo-tree, even then seven 
hundred years old, and exclaimed up¬ 
on a great image of “blue japer” 
inlaid with jewells, holding in one 
hand a priceless pearl. 

With such a history and such a tradi¬ 
tion, with its ancient manuscripts still 
untranslated and undiscovered, with 
its buried cities, though but half un¬ 
covered, reflecting stupendous things, 
Ceylon has a culture to re-discover, 
and a past to awaken pride among her 
people. 

Sri Pali is devoted to the pres¬ 
ervation and development of Ceylon¬ 
ese cultural tradition. It is a small 
school with about fifty boys, most of 
whom come from the village. There 
are ten outside boarders. The build¬ 
ings are not numerous but the grounds 
are extensive. The whole outdoors is 
a classroom, and "here the climate is 
ideal for outdoor learning. The main 
building, which houses the looms and 
the craft rooms, is built in pure Singha¬ 
lese architecture, so that it resembles 
one of the local temples to be found 
here and there about the island. The 
four acre farm is developed by the stu- 
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dents in part of their time. Each boy 
engages in practical agriculture for 
four hours a week and thus is able to 
produce some of his own food. 

Considerable emphasis is laid upon 
the arts and crafts. While due atten¬ 
tion is given to the customary work in 
the ordinary school subjects, such as 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, each 
student spends a considerable part of 
his time in mastering one or more 
crafts. The chief crafts which receive 
present emphasis, and for which the 
school is best equipped are (I) Hand- 
loom Weaving, (a) Leather Working, 
(3) Carpentry, and (4) Bookbinding. 
The school is equipped with several 
large wooden handlooms. Working at 
them the boys develop varying degrees 
of skill in the weaving of cotton fabrics, 
usually with a white background and 
colored decorative designs. These 
fabrics are saleable, and, like the 
product of the other crafts, have eco¬ 
nomic value in the communities in 
which the students live. The hand- 
tooled leather work is made into bags, 
pocket books, bill folds and other use¬ 
ful articles. I am very proud of the 
signed leather purse made for me by a 
superb craftsman at leather work and 
at the loom, the lad Apanike, and 
presented to me by the school. Book¬ 
making and bookbinding go on to¬ 
gether, and the boys learn to make 
many attractive pieces. The carpentry 
and woodworking is carried on in a 
special shop, one of the most popular 
places in the school. Woodcarving in 
Ceylon is an ancient and highly de¬ 
veloped art. Magnificently carved pil¬ 
lars and capitals are the glory of 
Singhalese architecture. Fortunately 
the art of carving has not died out, and 
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men are at work today producing work 
which is unexcelled. It is being used 
to decorate a vast new shrine which is 
even now being built on the grand 
scale as an addition to the famed 
Dalada Maligawa, the Temple of the 
Tooth at Kandy. 

Wandering one morning about the 
lake at Kandy, one of the prime beauty 
spots on earth, I stepped aside into the 
cool shade of the temple. There I saw 
one of these superb craftsmen at work. 
He was chiselling, with unexampled 
skill, the arch and doorpost of a huge 
new door for the main entrance of the 
temple, a masterpiece which is to cost 
five hundred thousand rupees. Such 
carving the boys at Sri Pali emulate, 
and it is the hope of the school to se¬ 
cure as teachers some of the craftmen 
of living arts in woodworking, stone 
carving, and hammered brass. Kan¬ 
dyan brass work is unsurpassed, and 
genuinely Ceylonese. Its motifs are 
based on those ancient “moonstone” 
stepping stones which, carved two 
thousand years ago, are still in place 
in the ruins of the ancient cities. When 
teachers are available the boys will be 
trained in these things also. 

Art, music and dancing hold a firm 
place in the life of the school. The 
drawing and painting follow local tra¬ 
dition, and seem to find inspiration in 
the famous frescoes on the rock at 
Sigiriya, one of the ancient cities. 
Music on individual and orchestrated 
instruments is to the Western ear 
quaint and delicious. At the school the 
boys’ orchestra is highly skilled with 
native instruments. They sing with ex¬ 
cellent sweetness and charm native bal¬ 
lads, and the more difficult classical 
songs. The concert of music and danc- 
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ing which the school gives in the 
Y.M.C.A, auditorium in Colombo 
annually, is a treat much relished by 
those in Ceylon not blind to the beauty 
around them. 

Most thrilling and satisfying of all 
to the Western visitor is the dancing. 
Kandyan dancing is one of the exotic 
beauties of Ceylon, Associated largely 
with the pageant of the annual festival 
of the Perehera at Kandy, this form of 
costumed dancing is distinctively 
Ceylonese. At the school the boys put 
on their handsome costumes, white 
and silver against their dark skins, and 
danced for me. The background was 
the open air, and a superb 16th century 
doorway to the school residence. This 
was a token presented to the school in 
acknowledgement of relief work done 
by the boys in a neighboring town. 
First danced Nimal, biggest and most 
skilled of the dancers, a master of the 
art. Next little Amarasena, whose huge 
silver headdress looked too heavy for 
his sweet nine year old face. Then' 
Bandusena, thirteen, danced with his 
bare torso and white sarong. This lad, 
son of a teacher, is a veritable genius 
of the dance. To the gentle chanting 
of his own voice he moved through 
verse after verse of some rhythmic 
ballad, with such grace, such fullness 
of participation, that his whole being 
and every muscle seemed permeated 
by a peculiar rhythm. Thus do the 
boys keep alive a distinctive custom 
and an entrancing music. It haunts my 
memory as I write. 

The community responsibility of the 
school is not forgotten. It is a joint 
interest of teachers and pupils. The 
school is equipped with a reading room 
open to the whole village. Any day, 


almost at any time, one may find local 
readers In this open library—villagers 
who have some leisure, lads from 
other schools; all receive welcome. 
Part of the school property serves as a 
playground for the village, and there 
the young people of the neighborhood 
play volley ball, or football or what 
they have a mind to. The whole neigh¬ 
borhood for some distance around 
looks forward to the periodical open 
air concerts of music and dancing given 
by the pupils as a contribution to the 
general welfare. 

Thus the school serves as best it can 
the community which nourishes its life. 
Intimately related to the cultural life 
of the school is the artistic background 
of Ceylon’s ancient monuments. The 
great work of Ceylonese archaeologists 
has been a powerful stimulus to cul¬ 
tural renaissance, It was the belief of 
early Western conquerors of Ceylon 
that she had not authentic history and 
no monuments worthy the name. For 
so rank and luxuriant is the jungle 
growth of Ceylon that trees find their 
root in the mightiest monument of 
stone, and vines entangle and bury 
from sight whole areas of forgotten 
civilization. The Portuguese writers 
DeBarros, De Couto, and Valentyn, 
who wrote about the year 1725, said 
no reliance could be placed on old 
Singhalese books with their records of 
ancient glory, Since the end of the last 
century, however, British archaeolo¬ 
gists have been at work and much that 
was lost has been uncovered. Many 
treasures have been bared by the clear¬ 
ing away of the relentless growths of 
time. Proudest and most ancient of the 
uncovered cities, Anuradhapura, is 
now a great mass of tree covered plain. 
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This amazing city, a great capital for 
eleven hundred years, is reputed to 
have covered an area as great as pres¬ 
ent day London. It is said that a hen 
could have crossed over the roof tops 
from Anuradhapura to Polonnaruwa, 
a straight thirty-five miles distant. All 
that remains of this civilization, de¬ 
feated by Tamil invaders and malaria, 
is a tiny village, and by its side the 
most impressive group of ancient 
monuments in the world. Infinitely 
more interesting than the pyramids, 
and almost equalling them in mass, 
these ancient dagobas stand in the 
heavy heat. The Jetawanarama (330 
a.d.) alone is two hundred and forty- 
nine feet high, with a diameter of 
three hundred and sixty feet. The cubic 
contents of its platform and semi- 
spherical dome of brick exceeds twenty 
million cubic feet. To build it today 
would cost five million dollars. It is 
estimated that with its brick might be 
built eight thousand houses of twenty 
foot frontage to line thirty streets half 
a mile long. 

Anuradhapura boasts of many won¬ 
ders. Hidden in its forests stand many 
lonely Buddhas, forgotten and in turn 
forgetting. The stepping stones to 
ancient buildings, uncovered in far 
away clearings, where the monkeys 
have taken chattering possession, are 
Ceylon’s famous “moonstones.” No 
concept of Ceylonese art is complete 
without a mental picture of these epics 
of carving. Two thousand years of ex¬ 
posure has not dimmed the exquisite 
delineation of their processionals. 
Parading around the moon rim, 
marching in concentric circles are ele¬ 
phants, horses and the sacred geese of 
old. They seem alive today, and they 
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are alive in the continuing inspiration 
of Ceylonese craftsmen who use these 
same motifs in brass, wood and stone, 
and to the boys at Sri Pali who follow 
in their footsteps. 

In Anuradahapura flourishes the 
most ancient tree in the world, the 
aged bo-tree with an authentic history 
in Ceylonese chronicles. This tree is 
reported to have been grown from a 
branch of that tree in Indian under 
which Buddha received his “enlighten¬ 
ment.” It was planted in z88 b.c., and 
is consequently now well over 2000 
years old. The superb Thuparama 
Dagaba, with its great white dome re¬ 
stored, is the oldest structure in all 
Ceylon and India. 

Many are the tales of this ancient 
city to fire the imagination and stir the 
aspiration of youth. The story of 
Duttha Gamini, fierce prince, who as a 
lad begged his father for permission to 
march against the Tamil invaders. 
When refused he sent his father-king 
a piece of female jewellry. Later on 
King Duttha Gamini met the leader 
of the Tamils, Klara, in single combat. 
Each on his favorite elephant they 
fought a bloody fight to the finish 
when Elara was killed. King Batiya- 
Tissa (19 b.c.-a.d. 9) once covered 
the dome of Runaweli Dagaba with a 
paste of red lead, into which were stuck 
innumerable flowers kept wet with 
water raised by special machinery. The 
Thuparama Dagaba was once covered 
by a devout king with a covering of 
gold banded with silver, which soon 
went to the hands of invaders. Many 
are the tales of marauding troops, of 
battling kings, of Buddhist sages. A 
Buddhist monk was once put to the 
test by a Singhalese king. 
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“How deep is the sea?” asked the 
king, sure that the monk could not an¬ 
swer. 

The monk paused to meditate, then 
gave this reply. 

“If you step into the sea, it is at first 
knee deep; as you go on, it is waist 
deep; and further on, it is up to the 
neck; and further on, over the head.” 
All of which would he hard to gainsay. 

Thrilling consciousness of these 
andent things is awakening the 
Ceylonese to a new realization of their 
cultural possibilities, With increasing 
governmental and economic stability 
comes the tendency to cultural self- 
realization. Young Ceylon is the title 
of a magazine only recently appearing 
in English. It contains discussions of 
such subjects as “Local Government in 
Ceylon,” “Finance, Insurance, and 
Banking,” “Lagoon Development,” 
and even a timid article “On the Eve 


of a Renaissance.” This does little 
more than point somewhat mildly to 
the hidden store of manuscripts in 
Singhalese and ancient Pali. Certain it 
is that in the many Buddhist mon¬ 
asteries of Ceylon, written on palm 
leaves, are unknown writings to tax 
the labors of youth for many a long 
day. 

We are witnessing the beginnings of 
Renaissance in Ceylon. In this land of 
the lotus eaters there is every natural 
beauty, enough and to spare. But that 
in days gone by men have made in 
Ceylon a great literature, a great archi¬ 
tecture, a great art, that is only com¬ 
ing into realization today. Ceylon is 
before all lands the land of beauty. 
Surely "Sri Pali ” is a name fit not only 
for Ceylon’s pioneer school, but for 
the whole great isle. For "Sri Pali 
being translated, means-—“Where the 
Goddess of Beauty Prevails.” 


Enviable Singhalese! You have no care for the morrow or for the 
more distant future. All that you and your children need to keep 
you alive grows under your hand, and what more you may desire 
by way of luxury you can procure with the very smallest amount of 
exertion. You are, indeed, like “the lilies of the field ” which grow 
around your humble homes, "They toil not, neither do they spin,” 
and their mother, nature, feeds them You, like them , have no war¬ 
like ambitions; no anxious reflections on the increasing competition 
in trade, or the rise and fall of stock, ever disturb your slumbers ,., 
you enjoy life!,.. You are quite content to be simple human souls, 
children of nature, living in paradise, , , . — Ernst Haeckei, in 
A Visit to Ceylon . 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION IN CHINA* 

Randolph T. Shields, M.D. 


^ ■■ p HE earliest chapters of the 

I history of medicine in China are 
JL shrouded in the mists of four 
thousand and even five thousand years 
ago. 

The first treatise on medicine 1 is 
said to have been written in the 
twenty-ninth century n.c, by the leg¬ 
endary emperor, Sheng Nung, now 
revered by the Chinese as the God of 
Medicine. 

About two hundred years later an¬ 
other legendary emperor, Huang Ti, 
is believed to have written of diagnosis 
and the pulse. By careful observation 
of the rate and character of both radial 
pulses various diseases were diagnosed 
and proper medical or surgical reme¬ 
dies applied. To Huang Ti are also 
ascribed works on acupuncture, which is 
discussed more in detail later. 

Until the establishment of the Chou 
dynasty in the twelfth century b.c. 
there are no authentic medical records, 
only legends. During these ancient 
days medicine was mixed with reli- 


*The position of medical education in China, as 
described in this article, is based upon the situation 
prevailing during the first half of 1937, before the 
development of the present conflict, Just how seriously 
this conflict will disrupt the whole program of medical 
education in China it is nil) too early to predict. Dur¬ 
ing tile last half of 1337 practically all medical schools 
and hospitals in the bombed and invaded areas were 
affected by these military developments. A number of 
the hospitals and medical schools mentioned herein have 
been so seriously injured that they have been compelled 
to close temporarily and transfer students anti staffs to 
locations further inland. The author, who is Dean of 
the School of Medicine, Chceloo University, Tsinan, was 
in Tsingtao during the bombardment of Tsinan, but 
returned to Chceloo about January first.— Editor 

The historical facts in this article are taken from 
Drs, Wu and Wong’s History 0/ Chinese Medicine. 


gion, the priest and the doctor being 
usually the same individual. 

By the time of the Chou dynasty, 
priests and doctors were separate 
people. Medicine was still dominated, 
however, by philosophical speculation 
and not by scientific observation. About 
the middle of the Chou dynasty there 
lived three of the greatest Chinese 
philosophers—Confucius, Mencius, 
and Lao Tze. 

During this period the “science” of 
medicine was mixed up with the prin¬ 
ciples of “yin” and “yang,” a position 
which even Confucius accepted (Fig. 
x). It is impossible for us to under¬ 
stand all the intricacies involved in the 
“yin” and “yang” concept. They were 
opposites—they were complements 
—■the male and the female principle. 
The universe is made up by the union 
of “yin” and “yang.” All life consists 
of “yin” and “yang” principles. Some 
organs of the body are “yin,” and 
others “yang,” and therefore diseases 
are classified as “yin” and “yang” 
diseases. 

In addition to “yin” and “yang,” 
the “five elements”—metal, wood, 
water, fire, earth—all entered into the 
composition of all substances. The 
body was an harmonious mixture of 
the five elements. 

The “Nei Ching,” or canon of 
medicine, is traditionally ascribed to 
the emperor Huang Ti, though it was 
probably written at the end of the 
Chou dynasty in the third century 
b.c. It is interesting to note that the 
Nei Ching states that “the heart regu¬ 
lates all the blood of the body” and 
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that “the blood flows continuously in 
a circle and never stops.” There are 
other ideas in the Nei Ching in regard 
to anatomy and physiology, and one 
authority gave measurements and 
weights of the different organs of the 
body though there is no direct evi¬ 
dence that dissection was actually 
practiced. 

As far back as the Chou dynasty 
there seems to have been some at¬ 
tempt at organization of medicine. 
There were physicians, surgeons, 
dietitians, and veterinarians. One finds 
references to preventive medicine in 
such sentences as: “The sage does 
not treat those ill, but those well.” 
Hospitals for various classes of sick 
people are also mentioned. 

During the Han dynasty (206 b.c. 
to 220 a.d.) more emphasis was laid 
on observation. In this dynasty lived 
three great Chinese physicians whose 
names are revered to this day. Ts’ang 
K’ung wrote case histories, though 
they are not to be compared with those 
of Hippocrates for they have little 
scientific value. He used drugs, acu¬ 
puncture, and hydrotherapy. Chang 
Chung Chin composed volumes on 
typhoids and other fevers, wrote regu¬ 
lar prescriptions, and advised enemas 
of pig’s bile. He evidently had keen 
powers of observation and very high 
ethical ideals. After his death scientific 
medicine degenerated and there were 
no later writings of any value until 
the Sung dynasty (960-1279 a.d.) 
Hua T’o, often called the God of 
Surgery, is credited with many re¬ 
markable operations, as well as the 
use of “narcotic wine,” and “efferves¬ 
cing powder” as anaesthetics. He 
probably used species of datura, rhodo¬ 
dendron, jasmin, and aconite in his 
anaesthetic mixtures. 


Acupuncture, as mentioned above, 
was probably practiced in very ancient 
times. In the T’ang dynasty(6x9-907 
a.d.) there is reference to a professor 
of this subject. The practice of acu¬ 
puncture was carried to Japan at an 
early date, and in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was introduced into Europe. Acu¬ 
puncture is practiced by driving long 
sharp needles into the part of the body 
where there is pain or where the seat of 
the disease is supposed to be located. 
The favorite locations for this operation 
are shown in the accompanying photo¬ 
graph (Fig. 2) of a model used to in¬ 
struct surgeons in technique. The depth 
to which these needles are driven de¬ 
pends upon the nerve of the operator 
and the courage of the patient. As these 
needles are never sterilized, serious and 
sometimes fatal cases of joint and ab¬ 
dominal infections are often brought 
into modern hospitals as a result of the 
treatment. 

Early Chinese practitioners also 
used counter-irritation by burning on 
the sky a cottony material, moxa, pre¬ 
pared from Artemisia moxa, Massage 
was also employed in ancient times. 

The “Pen Tsao Ching” is a remark¬ 
able set of books. The first edition is 
ascribed by tradition to Sheng Nung, 
twenty-ninth century b.c. Various trea¬ 
tises or commentaries on this were writ¬ 
ten later. In 656 a.d., the Emperor ap¬ 
pointed 22 men to revise the Pen Tsao 
Ching and they produced a work of 
5 3 volumes. In the Ming dynasty, the 
Pen Tsao K’ang Mo was begun in 
1552 and finished in 1578. This work, 
consisting of 52 volumes, was done by 
a father and son and published in 
1595 - The substances treated in this 
book are divided into 16 classes, such 
as water, fire, earth, metals, vege¬ 
tables, insects, fish, birds, beasts and 
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men. There are 1871 different indi¬ 
vidual substances mentioned: 1074. 
from plants, 44-3 f rom animals and the 
rest from minerals. There are also 
142 drawings and 8160 prescriptions 
in this work, which is now the Materia 
Medica of Chinese doctors of the old 
school. Part of it was translated by 
Dr. George Stuart, who, however, 
died before he had finished the whole 
work. 

In the Ming dynasty (1368-1662 
a.d.) medicine was divided into five 
sects which may be called the Yin, 
Yang, Radical, Conservative, and 
Moderate schools. The decline of Chi¬ 
nese medicine began in this dynasty. 
The profession was divided into still 
more sects during the Ch’ing dynasty 
(1662-1911 A.D.). 

Medicine was one of the phases of 
Chinese culture which greatly influ¬ 
enced the surrounding nations of Asia. 
There were many translations of Chi¬ 
nese books made in Japan, for ex¬ 
ample. In 982 a.d., Yashuyori wrote 
the I Shin Ho, said to be the oldest 
Japanese book in existence. This book 
gives symptoms, diagnoses and care¬ 
fully written prescriptions which re¬ 
mind one of the prescriptions given in 
western textbooks 30 years ago. 

The coming of Buddhism into 
China in 67 a.d. brought many medi¬ 
cal as well as new religious ideas to 
be mixed in with the Taoist practices 
of incantations, magic, etc. 

II 

Medical education in China may be 
said to have started in the T’ang dy¬ 
nasty (619-907 a.d.) during which 
period an Imperial Medical College 
was founded with a staff of officers 
and 300 students. This school was 
abolished in 1x66 and reestablished 


in 1191, Other schools were estab¬ 
lished by imperial edict in the Sung 
dynasty (960-1279 a.d.). 

Medicine, surgery and acupuncture 
were taught, the curriculum consisting 
of diseases of adults and children, 
midwifery*, fractures and wounds, acu¬ 
puncture, charms and incantations. 
Students were supposed to know the 
structure of the body and materia 
medica, an assumption which seems 
fallacious because there is no record 
of their having studied dissection, or 
chemistry or botany. Examinations 
consisted of written, oral and clinical 
parts. State medical examinations were 
in existence as early as the tenth cen¬ 
tury a.c. The work of doctors was ex¬ 
amined and their salaries fixed accord¬ 
ing to the results shown. If only one 
out of ten patients had died, for ex¬ 
ample, the attending doctor received 
a good mark and correspondingly high 
compensations; contrarily, if as many 
as four out of ten died his grading and 
salary were low. In 1317 a.d, com¬ 
petitive examinations similar to those 
held for literary and official appoint¬ 
ments were first applied to the medical 
profession. The examinations were 
conducted over a three-year period in 
progressively difficult stages, the last 
stage eliminating the majority of 
candidates. The survivors or the final 
examination were then divided into 
three grades: court physicians, assist¬ 
ant examiners, and teachers. Medical 
candidates, including women doctors, 
who were first recognized by the pro¬ 
fession in the early fourteenth century 
a.d., had to be over 30 years of age, 
of good medical knowledge and of 
high moral character, and esteemed by 
their friends. 

The teacher-student relationship in 
medical schools carried severe penal- 
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ties for the former: If students did not 
attend school regularly, the teachers 
were fined. If the teachers were lazy 
or incompetent, they were either fined 
or dismissed, or both. 

Despite state and competitive ex¬ 
aminations and the establishment of 
medical schools by imperial edict, 
there was very little regulation of 
practices by the profession, and no at¬ 
tempt was made at government super¬ 
vision until recently. As Morse says, 
it was “one grand free for all profes¬ 
sion, with no registration or code of 
ethics whatever.” Medicine was 
looked upon as a more or less second- 
rate business. No ethical standards 
were followed, though formerly there 
were some very good rules, such as 
the “Five Don’ts,” which applied to 
such things as the avoidance of delay 
in paying a call on poor and rich alike, 
the propriety of having a third person 
present when attending a woman pa¬ 
tient, and care in compounding pre¬ 
scriptions, not substituting other sub¬ 
stances for pearls, etc., given by 
patients to be dissolved in the medi¬ 
cine. Coolies, old women and incom¬ 
petent men started medical practice 
on the slightest provocation and 
usually supported only by one or two 
old medical treatises. But there was, 
of course, more confidence in those 
who had descended from medical 
families. The patient called one or 
more doctors depending upon his eco¬ 
nomic status and each doctor pre¬ 
scribed his medicines without consult¬ 
ing the other attending doctors. 

As we have stated, there has been 
a distinct decline in Chinese medicine 
from the time of the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1662, a.d.). At present, anyone 
may prescribe drugs, which are readily 


accessible in the old-style shops dealing 
in all sorts of vegetable, animal and 
mineral substances. The drugs are used 
according to the ancient methods, with 
incantations and a good amount of 
magic and superstitious practices in¬ 
volved, 

III 

Modern medicine may be said to 
have begun in China in the early nine¬ 
teenth century, but the Western influ¬ 
ence on Chinese medical history was 
first noticeable in the sixteenth century 
with the coming of the Jesuit mission¬ 
aries, One of the first of the Jesuits 
was Ricci, to whom may be credited 
the introduction of modern medicine 
along with religion and science. It is 
a well-known fact that the Jesuits 
cured Emperor K’ang Hsi (1655- 
1723 a.d.) of malaria by the use of qui¬ 
nine, Father Parrcnim translated an 
anatomy in the seventeenth century 
and also works on chemistry, toxi¬ 
cology and pharmacology. Several 
other priests practiced medicine in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but the Catholic missions did not send 
qualified doctors, the priests doing 
what they could to aid the people 
medically. It is interesting to note that 
inoculation with human virus was used 
by the Chinese for smallpox about 
xooo A.D. 

In 1805 Dr. Pearson of the East 
India Company first introduced vac¬ 
cination and later opened an ophthal¬ 
mic hospital in Macao, These were 
the beginnings of true “modern” 
medicine. Some fifteen years later the 
first dispensary was opened in Macao 
by Dr. Livingstone of the East India 
Company and Morrison, the first 
Protestant missionary to China. 
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Dr. Peter Parker was the first regu¬ 
lar medical missionary to come to 
China. He was sent out by the Ameri¬ 
can Board Missionary Society to Can¬ 
ton in 1834 and founded the Canton 
Hospital and, with Bridgman and 
Colledge of the East India Company, 
started the Medical Missionary So¬ 
ciety of China in 1838. He also opened 
a hospital in Macao and began the 
teaching of students. 

The London Missionary Society in 
1839 assigned Dr. Hobson to medical 
work in China. Dr. Hobson is known 
as “the first medical book-maker for 
China.” His “Outline of Anatomy and 
Physiology,” published in 1850, was 
the first book of its kind written in 
Chinese. 

Dr. John G. Kerr of the American 
Presbyterian Mission came to Canton 
in 1854, taking charge of the Canton 
Hospital when Dr. Parker was ap¬ 
pointed American Minister to Peking, 
Dr. Kerr was connected with Canton 
Hospital for thirty years during which 
time he produced a prodigious amount 
of work: Over 500,000 patients passed 
through his, or his assistants’, hands; 
he is credited with having performed 
over 1000 operations on bladder 
stone; he had more than one hundred 
students, and translated or compiled 
twenty-seven books, including the six- 
volume “Manual of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine”; he also 
founded the first Refuge for Insane, 
in 1898, 

There are many others who were 
outstanding in clinical work, but in 
this brief article, we must confine our¬ 
selves to the educational leaders. Pass¬ 
ing mention also should be made to 
Dr. Osgood, who published the first 
large translation of anatomy; to Dr, 
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Mackenzie of the London Missionary 
Society who in 1881 with Li Hung 
Chang, his patron, founded a medical 
school in Tientsin; to Dr. Combs, who 
came to Peking in 1873 as the first 
woman medical missionary. 

Besides the teaching work done by 
Dr, Kerr and others, schools were 
founded between 1S80 and 1900 in 
the following places: Tientsin, Shang¬ 
hai (later the medical department of 
St. John’s University), Soochow, 
Mukden, Hangchow, Nanking, and 
Hongkong. 

The Medical Missionary Associa¬ 
tion was founded by the Protestant 
missionaries in China in 1886 and a 
journal begun, first as a quarterly, 
then as a monthly. This is now 
amalgamated with the Journal of the 
Chinese Medical Association. 

From 1834 to 1887 there had been 
150 medical missionaries all told in 
China. Between 1887 and 1890, 46 
more arrived. The pages of the medi¬ 
cal journal after this period are full 
of articles dealing with medical edu¬ 
cation. A much disputed question was 
whether English or Chinese should 
be used as the medium of instruction. 
Translation work and the need of a 
uniform terminology was emphasized. 
In 1890, Dr. Kerr wrote a paper in 
which he outlined the need for medical 
education: (1) to provide qualified 
physicians for the mass of the people; 
(2) to train assistants for mission hos¬ 
pitals; (3) to train teachers. He said: 
“The education of physicians and 
surgeons for the people of this great 
empire is a subject of the utmost im¬ 
portance and one which may well en¬ 
gage the attention of the medical 
profession of the world,” and he 
advocated that teaching should be 
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carried on in the Chinese language. Japan), and the Chinese Chemical So- 
After 1900, there was a marked ciety, together with a representative 
increase in the number of medical of the Education Department of the 
schools. The Hackett Medical School Government, 
for Women had been begun in 1899. In June 1915, an agreement was 
A school was started in Hankow in made between the Rockefeller Foun- 
1902. In 1906, the Union Medical dation and the London Missionary 
College and the Women’s Medical Society, in regard to the Union Medi- 
College, as well as a School of Nurs- cal College in Peking, and the Rocke- 
ing, were opened in Peking. The Han- feller Foundation took over this in- 
kow College became the Union Medi- stitution on July 1st, 19 15- The Na- 
cal College in 1908. Nursing schools tional Medical Association (a purely 
in Nanking and Anking were opened Chinese body) was formed in 1915, 
in this year. The Rung Yee Medical and, at its first meeting, held in Febru- 
School in Canton was started in 1909. ary 1916, there were 55 members 
1910 saw the opening of the Tsinan present. In 1932, the National Medi- 
Union Medical College and of the cal Association and the old China 
Medical Department of Nanking Medical Missionary Association, amal- 
University. In 1911, the Mukden gamated to form, the new Chinese 
Medical college was opened and steps Medical Association, whose member- 
were taken to organize a medical col- ship is not limited to any nationality, 
lege in Chengtu, Szechuen, The At the 1935 meeting there were 2400 
Harvard Medical School, Shanghai, members reported as belonging to the 
was started in 1912. The Pennsyl- Association. This Association has the 
vania Medical School joined St. usual councils on Medical Education, 
John’s University Medical School in Hospital Standardization and Publi- 
1914 and the Hunan-Yale Medical cation, etc. 

School was organized the same year. In 1916, the Rockefeller Founda- 
At this time, the nine leading mission tion, in addition to their school in Pe- 
medical schools in China had 300 stu- king, planned to start a school in 
dents. At the conference of the Medi- Shanghai. For this and other reasons, 
cal Missionary Association in Shang- the Medical Department of the Uni- 
hai, in 1915, there were over too versity of Nanking closed in 1917, 
medical missionaries present and sev- some of its teachers and students going 
eral important events occurred during to Tsinan. The Hankow Medical Col¬ 
or following this meeting. The Joint lege did the same thing in the follow- 
Terminology Committee was formed ing year. Three classes of the old 
at this time and the first meeting was Union Medical College, Peking, and 
held in August, 1916. This committee one teacher were already in Tsinan, 
was composed of representatives from so the School of Medicine of Cheeloo 
the Kiangsu Educational Association, University is practically a combina- 
the Chinese Medical Missionary As- tion of the Nanking, Hankow and Pe- 
sociation, the National Medical Asso- king schools, with the original Tsinan 
ciation, the Medical Pharmaceutical school. Later, in 1923, the North 
Association (students returned from China Women’s Union Medical Col- 




Fig. 2. Model eor Dimovstratiw; Acupuncture, as I'skd by the Old- 
Style Chinese Physicians. Some ok the Actual Instruments Csi d Are 
Shown on the Sheet. 
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lege united with the Cheeloo School 
of Medicine and transferred teachers, 
students and funds to Tsinan. 

At present, there are three foreign- 
supported non-mission medical schools 
in China: the Peiping Union Medial 
College, of the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion, the Japanese school in Mukden 
and the Hongkong University School 
of Medicine. 

In 1935, the China Medical Journal 
reported 30 medial schools in China, 
of which 15 were listed as private and 
the others as government. (Of these 
the Medical Department of Hong¬ 
kong University is purely British and 
the Japanese Government has a medi¬ 
cal school in Mukden.) The curricu¬ 
lum, as prescribed by the government, 
requires six years after graduation 
from a senior middle school, for the 
higher grade colleges, and four years 
after high school, for the second grade 
medical schools. The majority or col¬ 
leges listed claim to belong to the 
higher grade. It is interesting to note 
that the language of instruction in 
these schools is given as follows: Chi¬ 
nese, 14; English and Chinese, 75 
English, 43 German and Chinese, I; 
German, 13 French, 23 Japanese, 1. 
All except three of these schools have 
been founded since 1900, and 13 of 
them since 1920. Only eleven of the 
schools have more than 30 teachers, 
and in only three schools are all teach¬ 
ers on full time. Registration in 28 
medical schools show enrolments to¬ 
taling 3616 students, of whom 636 are 
women. 

With the present irregularities as to 
legal requirements and registration of 
doctors and of hospitals, it is impos¬ 
sible to obtain accurate statistics, but 
the most reliable figures available list 


430 hospitals in China. Probably one- 
third of these would not be recog¬ 
nized as hospitals by an investigating 
committee. The majority of the hos¬ 
pitals are well-equipped and staffed, 
with a bed capacity of approximately 
20,cxx). The number of doctors is 
given as between 5000 and 6000, but 
there are hardly that number of prop¬ 
erly qualified modern physicians. The 
tragic piece of data is that there is one 
doctor to every 80,000 persons in 
China, About 90 per cent of the total 
doctors are Chinese. The old style 
non-scientific medicine is still prac¬ 
ticed by thousands of “doctors” 
throughout the country. Time and the 
growing education of the masses will 
no doubt ultimately eliminate these 
practitioners. 

IV 

The Protestant missionary societies 
conduct six medical schools, the scope 
of whose activities is too great to chron¬ 
icle here. We may take the Cheeloo 
Medial College, with which the 
writer is connected, as an example of 
what such international medial mis¬ 
sionary institutions are doing. Al¬ 
though only 350 doctors have been 
graduated from this school in twenty 
years, their influence cannot be esti¬ 
mated by the smallness of their num¬ 
ber. They are helping to operate over 
60 of the best mission hospitals in the 
country and in many cases they are 
acting as superintendents of these hos¬ 
pitals. Since the Government has be¬ 
gun its program of public health work, 
an increasing number of Cheeloo 
graduates are going into school and 
rural public health activities. One is in 
charge of the model centers for rural 
and school public health work near 
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Nanking. Another is head of public 
health work in Kansu province. Still 
another is the head of the Isolation 
Hospital in Nanking. One young 
woman graduate is in charge of a large 
maternity hospital in Nanking, and is 
also head of the Midwifery School of 
that city. 

In 1935 there were 260 mission 
hospitals reported, 325 medical mis¬ 
sionaries (practically all British and 
American), and 271 foreign nurses. 
These hospitals employed 530 Chinese 
doctors, 1000 Chinese graduate 
nurses, and had nearly 4000 pupil 
nurses in training. These figures are 
remarkable when one considers that 
thirty years ago there were probably 
no properly trained Chinese nurses. 
There are five institutions in which a 
regular course in pharmacy is ofFered. 

Private practice as understood in the 
West is not practicable in China, ex¬ 
cept in the large cities. Doctors usually 
have to run their own hospitals where 
they can control the medical and nurs¬ 
ing care of the patients. 

There is much that could be criti¬ 
cized in regard to the program of 
modern medicine as it is seen in China 
today, but when one considers the 
vastness of the country and popula¬ 
tion and the tremendous social and 
economic handicaps, one cannot but be 
surprised at the really worthwhile 
progress that has been made; and most 
of this progress, as far as the indig¬ 
enous institutions are concerned, has 
been made since the reorganization of 
the Government in Nanking in 1928. 
The Central Health Administration 
and the Ministry of Education are 
going ahead energetically in tackling 
their vast problem. There is a Com¬ 
mission on Medical Education of the 


Ministry of Education, and it has 
drawn up elaborate programs for the 
training of physicians, public health 
officers, school health workers, mid¬ 
wives, nurses, pharmacists, technicians 
and second and third grade medical 
assistants, to be used especially in rural 
areas. The plan is to have an intelli- 

S nt assistant available for every vil- 
ge in the country. There is also a 
program for the post-graduate train¬ 
ing of specialists and research workers. 

The economic condition of the 
agricultural classes especially, and the 
fact that probably 85% of the people 
of China live in rural areas, makes it 
obvious that state medicine is the only 
way in which to deal with the problem. 
The Government has invited experts 
from the League of Nations as advisers 
on its various educational and health 
programs, one of the first reports on 
medical schools in China being that of 
Dr. Faber, in 1931. This report has 
been the point or departure for the 
national medical policy. The Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation has also assisted in 
medical education, research and public 
health work, besides having built and 
endowed the Peking Union Medical 
College. The Henry Lester Institute 
for Medical Research, in Shanghai, 
built and endowed by a legacy from 
Mr. Lester, a British business man, is 
devoted, as its name implies, entirely 
to research, both in purely scientific 
and clinical work. The Public Health 
Administration is carrying out research 
along various lines, especially in re¬ 
gard to diseases found in Asia, such as 
Malaria, Schistosomiasis, and Kala- 
azar. The Government has already set 
up institutions for the production of 
various vaccines and sera. 

The central offices of the National 
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Health Administration and Central 
Field Health Station are located in 
Nanking, but their activities along the 
lines of training personnel, setting up 
health stations, curative and preven¬ 
tive medicine, extend throughout the 
whole country. Nine provinces alone 
recently reported 144. health stations. 
Millions of people are being treated 
by vaccination and inoculation. 

It is impossible in a short article to 
give a description of the work now 
being undertaken by the central and 
provincial Government authorities. In 
no other country and in no period of 
history has such a nationwide program 
on such a vast scale been undertaken 
for the urban and rural reconstruction 
of a nation. 

The medical needs of a population 
of 450,000,000 are tremendous and, 
though hundreds of students are now 
being trained in the various types of 
institutions, it will be many years be¬ 
fore these needs can be adequately 
met. Even if funds were available for 
buildings and equipment, the lack of 
a sufficient number of trained teachers 
is an insuperable handicap at present. 
But when we realize what remarkable 


progress has been made in so few 
years, we can readily see that modem 
medicine is ultimately going to fulfill 
the same important function in China 
that it does now in Europe and 
America. 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS 


By Catharine Bryakt Rowliis 

“It’s wild arbutus in the snow!” 

A day came back from long ago 

When she had seen it first one spring . . . 
She caught her breath remembering. 

The same cool leaves with wax-like sheen 
Satin smooth and silver green 
Hiding blossoms pink and shy 
Far below the miles of sky. 

Heaven seemed its rightful place 
But in this dark and woodsy space 

It lay there delicate and sweet 
Across the path of straying feet 

With fragrant petals wet with dew. 

Her eyes were dreamy and she knew 

How once a child’s light heart was stirred 
As if a miracle occurred. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE STORY 

John Paul Scott 


T he Depression is over, dis¬ 
placed by Recession. Newspapers 
are more concerned over the 
number of slaughtered Chinese than 
the number of unemployed, and capi¬ 
talists emerge from their retreats to 
proclaim that all is (really) right with 
the world. But, as a footnote to an era, 
it may be remarked that scientists, who 
largely created the machine which our 
capitalists failed to control, staunchly 
stood their ground through the dark¬ 
est years. Even in 1932 Professor Ber¬ 
gen Davis could say, “It is unphilo- 
sophical to set a limit to the conquests 
of physical science. Man has not ex¬ 
hausted the secrets of nature in a few 
centuries. ... I would say that it is a 
great thing to be young in this 
year. . . 

There is a hardened optimism 
peculiar to the retiring officers of sci¬ 
entific societies. Nevertheless, their re¬ 
fusal to admit the existence of social 
problems is more alarming than the 
average man’s despair of finding a 
solution. The search for truth has 
brought to most people perplexity 
rather than assurance, and the removal 
of simple difficulties has only made a 
place for vaster ones. Still the scientist 
recommends—to others—the hair of 
the dog that bit him. 

A return to the simple life is pre¬ 
ferred by many of us, especially those 
who spent a happy early childhood 
where things were what they seemed 
and any trouble could be passed along 

* Address of the retiring vice-president of Section 
B of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 


to Father and Mother. But it is only an 
imaginary remedy. This living world 
is one which continually becomes more 
intricate during the development of 
individuals, races, and societies. 

Almost any animal begins as a single 
cell, uniform in appearance and per¬ 
forming only one special function, that 
of dividing rapidly into cells which 
are gradually transformed into distinct 
types, each with a different activity: 
protection, support, movement, trans¬ 
portation, and control. The different 
kinds of cells are combined and recom¬ 
bined in an endless variety of ways and 
proportions, producing form and func¬ 
tion impossible for the original cell. 
Age is an inevitable march toward a 
more complicated but safer existence. 

Development is at first controlled 
by the most rapidly growing area, and 
other functions are regulated auto¬ 
matically. Then, as maturity ap¬ 
proaches, more and more activities pass 
under the sway of the nervous system. 
The simpler the latter, the more 
vegetable-like is the existence of the 
animal. 

So far as it can be determined, 
evolutionary history exhibits the same 
progress from independence to in¬ 
volvement. To put it succinctly, the 
free, one-celled Protozoan changed to 
the worm, to the fish, to the reptile, to 
the ape, to man, whose cells are regi¬ 
mented and controlled but who can as 
a whole do many things a Protozoan 
cannot. 

There are apparent exceptions to the 
rule of progress. The tapeworm lives 
in eyeless, gutless ease, one vast re- 
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productive organ undulating amid a 
world of warm, sticky, and predigested 
food. His forbears probably sailed 
the open water and attacked their food 
as they found it, and, like all parasites, 
he appears to be degenerate, On the 
other hand, the youthful tapeworm 
leads a life of desperate adventure, 
being swallowed (in one case) by a 
tiny crustacean which must be eaten 
by a fish which must be eaten raw by 
you or me before he reaches his adult 
haven. Life, even for a hanger-on, is 
not a simple affair. 

Indeed, the parallel development of 
complexity in an embryo and in the 
animal kingdom is so striking that it 
led 19th century scientists to consider 
one the living record of the other. The 
fossils of social orders are so recent 
as_ to mar all perspective, else one 
might also be able to say that the de¬ 
velopment of the individual recapitu¬ 
lates that of society. 

The most ancient commonwealths 
are neither human nor sub-human, but 
insect. The late William Morton 
Wheeler once delivered a remarkably 
pessimistic address before a scientific 
body, to whom he acclaimed the 
superiority of termite society. He pic¬ 
tured a happy, stable system in which 
soldiers, workers, and reproductive 
members combined to do their respec¬ 
tive tasks for the good of all. Echoing 
the day-dream of the underprivileged 
educator, Dr. Wheeler attributed the 
success of the termite state to a benefi¬ 
cent dictatorship of scientists. 

Actually, of course, heredity con¬ 
trols the insect society, each member 
performing the task allotted him at the 
fertilization of the egg. This makes 
for a stability so great that it probably 
benefits man more than it does them. 


Were termites able to change their 
ways we should make little use of 
wood. 

In human society the individual is 
limited by heredity but controlled by 
what he hears. This unique method of 
coordination makes possible organiza¬ 
tion on a vastly superior level. The 
jump from man to society is a greater 
one than from single cell to many cells, 
for the large animals have done little 
more than to improve the capabilities 
present in the Protozoa, Individual 
man still does the same general kinds 
of things as Paramecium. Society, how¬ 
ever, is freed from many of the limita¬ 
tions of an organism, such as a par¬ 
ticular size, sexual reproduction, and 
(possibly) death. The evolution of 
species is so slow that few changes are 
known to have occurred in historical 
time, but society improves or at least 
changes with such dizzy speed that 
most of us become slightly seasick. 

With all these differences it is still 
obvious that simple cultures tend to get 
complicated and that, even where 
civilization breaks down, the succeed¬ 
ing structure starts at a higher level of 
intricacy. Where simple organization 
competes with complex the former is 
likely to disappear, as did that of the 
American Indian. It is the nature of 
life, in whatever form, to get organ¬ 
ized. 

One common principle behind this 
is easily apparent; that division of 
labor results in more efficient function 
and hence an increased chance of sur¬ 
vival, Different tasks are divided 
among specialists, who, whether cells 
or human beings, may also combine in 
certain activities. At first glance this 
seems to be only sub-division of labor. 
But all the cells found in a muscle are 
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not merely different kinds of muscle 
cells. There are nerve cells, supporting 
cells, and blood cells, Likewise, all the 
men found running a modern coal 
mine are not miners, although the ma¬ 
jority may be, That is, the benefits of 
organization are derived not only from 
division of labor but from codferation. 
Without the latter only a very simple 
kind of organization is possible (this 
seems to be the essential defect of in¬ 
sect societies). Mere subdivision of 
function gives returns inversely pro¬ 
portional to the fineness of subdivi¬ 
sion. 

It is recognition, however uncon¬ 
scious, of the second principle which 
gives strength to the totalitarian state. 
One may deplore the condition of the 
German intellect, but German citizens 
have at least given up the unfriendly 
pastime of exchanging flower pots and 
revolver bullets, nor do a large pro¬ 
portion of them remain unwillingly 
idle at the expense of the others. The 
regrettable thing is that they could 
cooperate only in an aim inimicable to 
their neighbors and themselves. 

It is the natural reaction of an 
American to abhor all dictatorships 
and especially fascist ones. But it is 
important to remember that what is 
wrong is not the principle of each for 
all that animates them, but the well- 
known defect of autocratic govern¬ 
ment. 

_ Whenever man has entered into so¬ 
cial life the problem of control has at 
once become acute. The simplest solu¬ 
tion is to try to make society function 
like an organism, to set up one indi¬ 
vidual as a nervous system and let him 
tell the others what to do. George the 
Third effectively convinced our fore¬ 
fathers, and incidentally the English, 
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that the idea has its faults. For the 
benefit of their forgetful descendants 
it may be stated that autocratic govern¬ 
ment creates excessive stability, cannot 
cope with foreign instability, and is 
itself unstable. 

A single individual has only a lim¬ 
ited set of ideas, most of which are not 
modified after maturity, and a coun¬ 
try which he may rule is apt to remain 
much the same during his lifetime. But 
such a nation is resisting the tendency 
toward higher organization and is 
destined to lose when outside condi¬ 
tions change, as when the British lost 
America. Finally, the “Leader” must 
die, and few kings have chosen their 
successors wisely, even when able. An 
autocracy can neither change in a year 
nor stand still forever. It can exist only 
in an intellectually backward nation, 
as modern dictators seem to realize. 
Men more intelligent than the ruler 
will inevitably appear, but they must 
be suppressed instead of used. 

A democracy, on the other hand, 
rests on the axiom that the more com¬ 
plex a situation the less likely is a 
single leader to understand it. Govern¬ 
ment by the people is an attempt to 
pool intelligence. Such a mass mind 
requires that individuals be free to 
contribute to it and thereby largely 
eliminates force as a method of control. 
It is flexible, adapted for changing 
situations and complex organization, 
and it does not die, It is an eminently 
suitable controlling system for the 
super-organism we call society except 
that it does not possess infinite power 
of expansion. 

Numbers and distance are barriers 
to common understanding. Unless its 
people are close enough together to 
know each other and few enough so 
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that each may have a place at the com¬ 
mon font of wisdom, a democracy falls. 

A society whose members do not know 
what it is all about are as helpless as a 
body with infantile paralysis. A 
democracy is only as effective as its 
educational system. 

Teachers have very much the same 
function as nerves. Unfortunately, 
many teachers are exactly like nerves. 

A muscle has no choice but to contract 
when stimulated, and likewise the 
pupil. Coerced by grades and disgrace, 
a student is as much at the mercy of 
individuals as he would be under any 
dictatorship. And yet he is expected to 
develop a free mind. 

The old German schools were much 
worse than our own in this regard. 
Their spirit found expression in three 
O’s: Obedience, Order, and Operose- 
ness. There would have been no Hitler 
if the German graduate had been able 
to stand a world in which there was 
nothing much to do and nobody to tell 
him when to do it. 

Forcible education was not fatal to 
primitive democracy. It may even have 
implanted in small hearts the spirit of 
rebellion against authority which led 
to the overthrow of kings. In those 
days there was not so much that could 
be learned, very little that needed to 
be unlearned, and not long to learn it 
for. Scholarship had not gathered its 
present impetus, and new things ap¬ 
peared relatively slowly. There was a 
short average life span, and it was 
logical enough to educate a child by the 
rod once and for all of the fifteen or 
twenty adult years he might expect to 
live. The idea would have worked 
even better if everybody had died 
young. 

Owners of insurance policies have 


come to expect as a matter of course 
certain “dividends” which mean that 
fewer people died than was expected. 
Today the average person lives nearly 
forty years after his formal education 
is finished. How useful is an 1897 
model education for understanding the 
world of 1937? The Nineties were 
not only a horse and buggy era. Psy¬ 
chology bowed its head to William 
James, the law's of heredity were still 
unknown, Newton was respected, and 
the Italian trains did not run on time. 
We have all known those pathetic old 
men 'who developed only with a local 
business or farm, finally uprooted and 
searching the world for someone who 
can play horseshoes and knows the 
names of people back in Centerville. 
This at that mellow and understanding 
age which should find a man at his 
maximum usefulness for directing the 
work of others. The old man of 1977 
who trusted to his formal education 
is likely to find the times even further 
out of joint. 

A glance at that future baldhead is 
not encouraging. Just entering college, 
perhaps, he is for the first time trying 
to study removed from the study hall 
and the threat of being sent to the 
principal. Fie knows that if he does not 
work he may be held up to ridicule and 
eventually will lie sent home in dis¬ 
grace. Fie seats himself on a hard chair, 
fortifies himself with a cup of strong 
coffee, opens the textbook, props open 
his eyes, and wakes up about mid¬ 
night. Abandoning the thought of 
study, he picks up a third rate novel, 
settles down in an easy chair, and reads 
enthralled until three o’clock in the 
morning. 

It is not a case of mere perversity. 
The novel has a great deal in it which 
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the textbook does not—a story. This 
means that suspense, metaphor, con¬ 
notations, continual novelty, and, 
above all, emotion are matched against 
the principle that the pursuit of knowl¬ 
edge is sweet for its own sake, espe¬ 
cially if difficult. It is an unequal 
struggle. We may be a degenerate 
race, but the facts are that few of us 
outside libraries are willing to face 
mental drudgery to obtain information 
of unknown value. 

The textbook writer usually dares 
not make use of the story except by 
way of “illustration.” If not handled 
with skill the long instructional story 
turns out to be a literary camel laden 
with bales of straw, and its ultimate 
breakdown is as much a matter of 
distance as of weight. The less danger¬ 
ous “logical recital of facts” is as de¬ 
void of suspense as the story which 
had no end, for the reader soon 
realizes that another grain of wheat is 
always going to come out in the same 
old way. 

Metaphors are usually limited by 
lack of space and lack of imagination. 
No botanist would compare a cocoanut 
to a hairy ape 5 he would prefer to call 
it villous. Connotation is sacrificed to 
exact statement, although those things 
which are learned most accurately are 
those which have the most associations. 
Finally, no emotion is allowed other 
than a simple enthusiasm which 
amazes more than it inspires. A reader 
can anticipate no royalties at the end 
of the book. 

It may be possible to force inexperi¬ 
enced youth to wade through such 
volumes, and they have their place as 
pocket compendiums in which in¬ 
formation can be conveniently found 
as needed. But by this very training the 
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mature person rebels against brute 
study. Many a college graduate will 
refuse to read even the most elemen¬ 
tary book concerning the rearing of her 
children, partly because she has had 
plenty of education and partly because 
she knows enough to distrust it. 

Both young and old can be pain¬ 
lessly enticed into more adhesive edu¬ 
cation with motion pictures which are 
a delight to see and books which are a 
pleasure to read, The field of biogra¬ 
phy was popularized overnight by the 
simple device of identifying the reader 
with the hero instead of the biogra¬ 
pher. Arid economics is made interest¬ 
ing by exploring the iniquities of en¬ 
trepreneurs, and uneventful biological 
research becomes fascinating while one 
stands in fear of death, 

Few popular books are now written 
by scholars, fewer in America, perhaps, 
than in England, where education is 
less highly organized. Formal teaching 
is inferior in that country, but informal 
education is far in advance of our own. 
This partly arises from a sincere tradi¬ 
tion that the scholar owes something 
to the common man, and partly out 
of the fact that certain individuals have 
been more or less accidentally left free 
to attempt the correlation of knowl¬ 
edge. It is the dilemma of democracy 
that free understanding enables a man 
to organize society so that he Ss less 
free to understand. This can only be 
corrected by organizing a certain sec¬ 
tion of society to understand for the 
rest. 

When an author dares to make use 
of literary devices to bring knowledge 
to a general audience he is likely to 
be hardly used by the savants on the 
ground that no information is better 
than misinformation, and to be ex- 
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travagatidy praised by artists on the 
premise that any information is good 
which can be read. Neither is right. No 
narrow scholar can write a popular 
book, nor can any author who knows 
only how to write produce a useful 
one. The successful popularizer must 
be both a knower and a doer (that the 
two things are compatible is evident in 
many 19th century classics) and some¬ 
thing of a philosopher as well, for most 
readers do not want inspiration but 
some idea of where their world is go¬ 
ing. The scientist who fears that small 
factual mistakes will be remembered 
is over-optimistic; a general idea of 
what things are about has the best 
chance to stick. 

When a need arises there is usually 
someone who can fill it. Many brilliant 
expository writers have appeared in the 
last few years, among whom may be 
mentioned E. T. Bell and Lancelot 
Hogben in mathematics and Stuart 
Chase in economics. Their technique is 
to present a long, broad view of the 
world, and they contrive with con¬ 
siderable skill to relieve the tedium of 
what is essentially a museum trip. 
When that fatal malady, Museum 
Neck, begins to creep up through the 
soles of the feet they quickly ask one 
to look out of the window, or collapse 
on a broad divan, or go out and buy a 
drink. But even with all modern con¬ 
veniences and comforts, no one goes 
far into a museum without a definite 
reason. The best written textbook has 
little appeal for the unacademic mind. 

Only that modern Colossus of 
popularization, H. G. Wells, has made 
full use of the story. By a fictional ap¬ 
proach he has impressed his idea of 
what the world is coming to upon an 
enormous mass of people who thought 


that they were being entertained. His 
familiar “outlines’ 1 make use of the 
true story, and their order of success 
(in history, biology, and economics) 
is correlated with the amount of con¬ 
tinuity and direct personal interest in¬ 
volved in the tale of each. Their only 
fault is that they represent the mind 
and attitude of one man, and there 
have been few rivals to present anti¬ 
dotes. 

History has the most fascinating 
true story of any branch of learning, 
and even its textbooks are readable. It 
wears thin, however, if connected with 
an abstract subject, and the history of 
mathematics does little more than add 
something to our understanding. On 
the other hand it is possible by a cer¬ 
tain amount of distortion to make a 
story out of the most unpromising 
facts, as De Kruif has done in his better 
work. And if knowledge is useful in 
general experience it should be pos¬ 
sible to make up a reasonable but 
purely imaginary story about people 
who use it. 

Popular education not only created 
a demand for authors to write for the 
vast mass who learned to read but also 
revealed that genuine literary ability 
is fairly common. There are literally 
thousands of people who can write the 
equivalent of the stories and articles in 
popular magazines, and if editors and 
readers chose by content rather than by 
name the trade would soon be reduced 
to sweatshop conditions. There is an 
oversupply of entertainment and an 
undersupply of information, 

Given information, democracy can 
survive any dictatorship. The mass 
mind is a more natural and im¬ 
mensely more efficient system of 
control than personal leadership. Co- 
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operation through understanding is 
always more effective than that 
achieved by force, and anybody can 
understand a story. 

But no author of today is justified 
in making pronouncements from our 
general store of knowledge simply be¬ 
cause he can state them better than 
anyone else. At the worst he does what 
Shakespeare and Milton did better, 
and at the best he recalls the fact that 
in a highly organized world common 
experience and popular wisdom are 
limited to such things as motor cars and 
radios and moving pictures. What can 
a man who has spent his life learning 
how to write in Greenwich Village say 
to an Iowa farmer who is struggling 
with the fact that everybody is better 
off if he raises no hogs whereas com- 
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mon sense tells him that everybody 
should be better off if there were 
enough bacon to eat? 

There is a demand for authors who 
know something. They are poison to 
dictatorship and a nerve tonic to 
democracy. Let those who wish to 
reach the public page forget their am¬ 
bition of reaching the heights by 
unexcelled skill, and slip in some in¬ 
formation. Conversely, let our schol¬ 
ars abandon dignity and descend to 
literary artifice. So long as people 
know what democracy is about it will 
not fail, and we may expect to ap¬ 
proach in a curve of hyperbole that 
golden asymptote of anarchy where 
we shall be governed by the greatest 
amount of understanding and the least 
possible force. 
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The writer does the most who gives his reader the most knowledge, 
and takes from him the least time .— Sydney Smith. 



BALLAD OF A WOMAN'S WORLD 

Ruth Sk river Ybokum 

Some folks say the world is wide. 

While others call it small 5 
My world is one just large enough 
For my heart to hold it all. 

And oh but my world is a lovely world! 

It ends on the west with the green 
Of a summer forest of tasseling corn 
And the thieving crow’s black sheen. 

My world has plum trees on the east, 

A plowed field lies to the south; 

But sweeter than fruit or the soft south breeze 
Is my wee one’s wet warm mouth. 

On the north my world is a windy waste. 

With clean-scoured deep blue skies 
As clear and as cool as the sapphire pools 
Of my small son’s solemn eyes. 

Some worlds are bounded by rugged peaks. 
Cataracts, deserts, seas—- 
My world is only a woman’s world; 

It has nothing to do with these. 

For my world is bounded by what I see 
From the door of my little house: 

The waxy corn, the reddening plum. 

The sun-lit flight of grouse, 

The fragrant rows of upcast earth, 

The barn and the lean-to shed, 

The stalwart form of my toiling mate, 

And the lift of his dark brown head. 


• rya • 



EDUCATION IN MEXICO 

I. W. Howerth 


I 

W ith the possible although 
doubtful exception of Russia, 
Mexico presents the most in¬ 
teresting and suggestive educational 
program in the modern world. Our 
neighbor on the south has undertaken 
consciously and deliberately to recre¬ 
ate itself, and to direct its further 
progress chiefly through the instru¬ 
mentality of the schools. 

Lester F. Ward, one of the earliest 
and certainly the greatest of American 
sociologists, would have rejoiced to see 
this national experiment to promote 
national progress with the definite 
purpose of realizing a higher degree 
of general social well-being, what he 
called socio-telic action. He com¬ 
plained that in his day genuine arti¬ 
ficial or teleo-logical, that is, purpo¬ 
sive, social propress had not begun and 
declared that until it does begin any 
society is likely to succumb to an ad¬ 
verse wave of reaction and suffer ex¬ 
tinction, as so many races, nations, and 
animal and plant species have done in 
the past. Such progress has at least 
begun in Mexico, and with due recog¬ 
nition of Ward’s doctrine that educa¬ 
tion is the initial means of progress. 

To understand what is happening in 
Mexico with respect to education it is 
necessary to bear in mind something of 
the history of the country since the 
Spanish occupation. For the present 
national plan and procedure are deeply 
rooted in the past, and owe their form 
and purpose to historic, social, political, 
economic and religious conditions. We 
shall therefore briefly review this his¬ 


tory so far as it bears directly upon our 
present subject. 

The Conquistadores on their arrival 
in the early part of the 16th century 
found a civilization in some respects as 
high as they had left in Spain. There 
were temples, palaces, paintings, 
statues, ancient records, picture- 
writings, books and a fairly well de¬ 
veloped system of education suited to 
the needs of the natives. The Spaniards 
looked upon all the things the Aztecs 
had made and behold they were—bad. 
They were pagan. What was destruct¬ 
ible, they destroyed. They attempted 
to “convert” the natives who were not 
killed out-right or by new diseases im¬ 
ported, or under the burden of forced 
labor in building churches and palaces 
for their new masters. We read that 
half of the native population was 
eliminated within fifty years, But even 
so, the record is not unusual in the 
history of racial contact. It does not 
become us to say too much on that sub¬ 
ject. What the new-comers failed to 
foresee and consider was that the sub¬ 
ject population would in time vastly 
outnumber them and their descend¬ 
ants and that the fate of Mexico would 
at last be determined by people of In¬ 
dian blood. Of the sixteen and a half 
millions of Mexico’s present popula¬ 
tion, more than four-fifths are Indians 
and mestizos (mixed bloods). 

For three hundred years Mexico 
was a Spanish colony. During this time 
artisans and artists, missionaries, 
monks, nuns, educators, engineers, and. 
manual laborers came over from 
Spain, and the evidences of the labor, 
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skill, and devotion to beauty of many 
of these immigrants may be seen to¬ 
day in beautiful churches, palaces, ca¬ 
thedrals, convents, monasteries, roads 
and bridges, schools and colleges, 
Among the ecclesiastic arrivals there 
were some who were or became genu¬ 
inely interested in the welfare of the 
natives. A few were known then and 
are known now as “friends of the 
Indians.” These established schools 
and many of these, at least from their 
viewpoint, were good schools, even 
excellent. But after all, it may be said 
in general that during the Colonial 
period the education of the native 
population was primarily directed to 
its spiritual welfare, that is to say, in 
the interests of the Church. Education 
looked to heaven rather than to earth 
for its content and its inspiration, 
There was little effort directed to the 
promotion of general public economic 
well being. The idea of Mexico for 
the Mexicans was not involved. At the 
end of Spanish domination, it is said, 
eighty-five per cent of the population 
could neither read nor write. To say 
the least, education was not “of, by 
and for the people.” 

In the new country there were ex¬ 
traordinary opportunities for the ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth especially by 
utilizing the unpaid labor of the sub¬ 
ject class. It is not surprising, then, 
that the interests of the dominant class 
soon centered upon a policy of laying 
up treasures on earth. Wealth, indi¬ 
vidual and institutional, because the 
chief object of thought and enterprise. 
While the labor of the masses was used 
for a pittance or without pay they were 
encouraged, even compelled, to look 
chiefly to their own spiritual welfare, 
which they were taught could best be 


promoted by the faithful service of 
their masters and the dutiful perform¬ 
ance of their religious duties. They 
were urged to bear their ignorance and 
poverty and their social inferiority, in 
patience and for the love of God. Their 
reward would come in the future. 

In the eager pursuit of wealth the 
dominant class soon developed into 
four rather distinct groups; ecclesias¬ 
tics, land owners, great merchants, and 
the military. These slowly but surely 
gathered into their own hands the land 
and other forms of wealth, the privi¬ 
leges and the power. As is sometimes 
the way of the wealthy and dominant 
classes, they exempted themselves 
from taxation and the operation of 
civil and criminal law. The Levites of 
early Biblical times set the example. 
As for the natives, they were ruled 
with an iron hand. In general they 
were looked upon with condescension 
and contempt, as unfit to participate in 
their own government, with no rights 
their rulers were bound to respect; as 
ignorant, depraved, vicious, etc., save 
those, and there were many, who 
possessed talent and a commendable 
docility. One is often surprised to be 
told in Mexico after admiring some 
painting, statue, church or public 
building that it was designed or 
executed by an Indian. 

Oppression in Mexico soon brought 
as a natural result a discontent among 
the oppressed which “grew and gath¬ 
ered through the silent years.” In 
1810 it flamed into a revolution with 
the battle cry of “Freedom!” When 
Hidalgo, the “Father of Mexico,” 
uttered his famous “Cry of Dolores,” 
thus initiating a social revolution which 
with varying fortunes continued for 
more than a century, he demanded in- 
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dependence from Spain, but independ¬ 
ence was by no means the sole object. 
Hidalgo was a parish priest and a 
scholar. He had saturated himself with 
the ideas of the great liberals of 
Europe and America. He had read 
Thomas Paine and Thomas Jefferson. 
He was a lover of his kind, a humanist, 
and stood for the rights of man as 
against those of ill-gotten wealth, 
ruthless power, and special privilege. 
He was against peonage, poverty, and 
ignorance, and for enlarging and en¬ 
riching the sources of public education 
through cooperative enterprise, and 
giving a wider scope to the interests 
and activities of the poor. He aimed at 
the welfare and happiness of the poor 
as well as the rich, and wished to pre¬ 
vent the ruin of the nation, as he said, 
through poverty and ignorance. He 
would wage war against a tyrannical 
government, and also against a corrupt 
Church. In fact Government and 
Church were practically the same. In 
short, he was a “dangerous man” in 
the eyes of politicians and religious 
leaders, a Wat Tyler among the Mexi¬ 
cans. 

Some of Hidalgo’s demands were 
remote from the possibilities of his 
time. He wanted a Congress repre¬ 
senting all of the people, laws to pro¬ 
mote the happiness of all, and he 
wished to advance the arts, commerce 
and industry as well as education. 
Most significant of all, perhaps, seeing 
that he himself was a priest, he sought 
to purify religion in the interest of 
humanity. 

For his “high crimes and misde¬ 
meanors,” as his acts were naturally 
regarded, Hidalgo was hunted like a 
wild beast, excommunicated, captured, 
deprived of his priestly insignia and 
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clothed in penitential garb, to relieve 
the Church of responsibility, and then 
handed over to the government to be 
decapitated and have his head exposed 
on the walls of the Public Granary in 
Guanajuato. “Thus men slay the 
prophets.” Nevertheless, he had 
lighted a torch of freedom and en¬ 
lightenment which the poor and op¬ 
pressed of Mexico have never allowed 
to become completely extinguished. 
Practically all the reforms since ad¬ 
vocated hark back to the “Cry of 
Dolores,” and the spirit of Hidalgo 
moves in the present demand for 
popular education and its social orien¬ 
tation. 

We are likely to think of Mexico as 
a country of frequent revolutions. It 
has been, if we regard as revolutions 
all political disturbances attended by 
bloodshed and ending merely in a shift 
of political power. There have been 
many disturbances of this kind, but 
they have been for the most part 
merely surface phenomena of relative 
unimportance to the people. They 
have been occasioned chiefly by the 
enmities and ambitions of military 
leaders and politicos. A little fighting, 
an assassination or two, and the “revo¬ 
lution” is over, the people being left 
in about the same conditions as before 
with the exception of a change of mas¬ 
ters. 

In reality, however, there has been 
only one genuine and deeply signifi¬ 
cant revolution in Mexico. It began 
with Hidalgo in 1810 and continued, 
interruptedly and with varying for¬ 
tunes, down to the present time. It is 
still in process, and will end only with 
the complete supremacy of a “govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” and the realiza- 
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tion of reforms demanded with 
increasing volume and intensity 
throughout the entire history of 
Mexico. “Only three times,” it has 
been said, “has the cry of Liberty 
lifted loud enough to leap desert, 
cordilleras , and linguistic barriers. 
Hidalgo in 1810, Juarez from 1834- 
1867, and Madero in 1910—these, 
and only these, deserve to be called 
revolutions in that they were uprisings 
of a “whole people.” These three 
periods were really only the armed 
phases of one and the same revolution. 
Between them the fires of a social 
revolution were smoldering. Only now 
and then did they burst into flame. 
The world is now chiefly interested in 
a peaceful phase of this revolution and 
its achievements in education. 

Sometimes it is said by proponents 
of law and order, no matter how these 
are obtained, that a social revolution 
is never instituted by the people them¬ 
selves conscious of their own wrongs. 
Such revolutions, it is insisted, are only 
artificial and temporary movements 
stirred up by wicked and selfish agi¬ 
tators interested merely in their own 
advancement—trouble makers. This 
may be true of certain so called revolu¬ 
tions in Mexico, but it is certainly not 
true of the social revolution initiated 
by Hidalgo. Under the iron hand of 
oppression any people is likely to be¬ 
come discouraged and depraved, op¬ 
pressed yet docile. Long suffering is 
characteristic of the poor. 

The docility of the Mexican peons 
has often been remarked and perhaps 
unduly emphasized, but in their case 
as in others cringing docility is a badge 
of enforced degradation. The Spanish 
conquerors naturally looked down up¬ 
on their subjects. They were poor and 


ignorant. They were pagans, and 
pagans even more than Christians are 
likely to feel that their degraded posi¬ 
tion is a manifestation of the will of 
Providence. 

We have learned, however, to dis¬ 
count the disparagement of a subject 
people by their despotic rulers. When 
it is said of the mestizos and Indians of 
Mexico, that they are ignorant, de¬ 
praved, and vicious, unfit to participate 
in their government, content with the 
satisfaction of their grosser physical 
needs, and with no aspiration for a 
higher life, unless and until they are 
stirred up to envy and revenge by 
selfish busy-bodies meddling with eco¬ 
nomic and social affairs which are none 
of their business, we wonder if this is 
not the severest indictment of the rul¬ 
ing class. It is certainly a flat denial of 
the instinctive nature of the desire for 
freedom, a negation of Byron’s doc¬ 
trine of “the eternal spirit of the 
changeless mind.” At any rate, the 
leaders of the social revolution in 
Mexico have been as a rule neither 
grossly ignorant nor conspicuously 
selfish. Most of them have been pro¬ 
claimed bandits, malefactors, robbers 
and enemies of God and religion. But 
of those who stand out—Hidalgo, 
Morelos, Juarez, Madero, Zapata— 
and the list might be extended—all 
sacrificed their lives for the popular 
cause, with the single exception of 
Juarez. 

Hidalgo, as we saw, was a priest, a 
scholar, and a friend of religion. After 
his death another priest, Morelos, half 
Indian, carried on the fight, and with 
more specific demands. He asked not 
only for the protection of the poor, 
prohibition of slavery, freedom of 
speech, of the press and of religious 
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opinion, but also for the abolition of 
the special privileges of the Church 
and the military clique, and the pro¬ 
hibition of religious orders. These de¬ 
mands were duly set forth in a consti¬ 
tution drafted in 1814, seven years 
before Mexico achieved her independ¬ 
ence. The democratic nature of this 
Constitution is startlingly indicated by 
the fact that it contained an article pro¬ 
viding for the Initiative and the Refer¬ 
endum! 

Morelos suffered the same fate as 
Hidalgo. He was declared to be “an 
unconfessed heretic, and an abettor of 
heretics, a disturber of the economic 
hierarchy, a profaner of the holy sacra¬ 
ments, a traitor to God, to the king 
and the pope.” He, too, was captured, 
condemned and summarily shot 

(1815). 

Guerrero, a companion of Morelos 
who had joined Hidalgo and his band 
of patriots in 1810, continued the 
struggle. He held out until 1821 when 
the independence of Mexico was de¬ 
clared, revolted against Iturbide when 
he set himself up as emperor in 1822, 
later became vice-president, then presi¬ 
dent, was forced to retire, fled to the 
South where he also was finally cap¬ 
tured, condemned, and executed in 
1831. Meantime a liberal constitution, 
modeled after that of the United 
States was drawn up and proclaimed, 
but later abrogated chiefly on account 
of the persistent hostility of the 
Church. 

We may pass lightly over the long 
period of Mexican history including 
the revolt of Texas and the war with 
the United States. It is a period of 
external and internal struggles which 
were chiefly political. We may recall, 
however, that Santa Anna, a selfish 
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and traitorous leader and a cowardly 
rascal if ever there was one, made him¬ 
self dictator for most of this period, 
and for his services to the Church in 
restoring its wealth and privileges was 
called the “elect of God,” and pro¬ 
claimed as the man who had “returned 
to God His rightful heritage.” When 
Maximilian was set up by France 
aided by the Church as emperor of 
Mexico (1864-67) there was an agree¬ 
ment between him and the Pope that 
the laws previously passed relative to 
modifying the Church estates should 
be set aside, that the religious orders 
should be reorganized and re-estab¬ 
lished, that the Catholic religion to the 
exclusion of all others should be en¬ 
couraged and supported by the state 
and that education public and private 
should be supervised and led by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Clearly there 
was not to be much chance for educa¬ 
tional reform. 

II 

But there arose in this period a 
Mexican leader, pure Indian by the 
way, who labored more successfully 
for the popular cause than any of his 
predecessors. He was Benito Juarez. 
Juarez, in addition to his military and 
political achievements, planned an 
agrarian program for the farmer, en¬ 
couraged industry, held that all 
natural resources belonged to the 
people, demanded the separation of 
Church and state and the complete 
freedom of religion. He asserted Gov¬ 
ernment title to all the properties of 
the Church other than those neces¬ 
sary to the discharge of its purely re¬ 
ligious functions, even provided a com¬ 
plete program of railroads and tele¬ 
graphic lines to be built and owned by 
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the -people . And what is more signifi¬ 
cant in this connection, he opposed 
ecclesiastical control of education, and 
established public schools. 

The whole set of social reforms ad¬ 
vocated by Juarez and his liberal pred¬ 
ecessors were proclaimed in a national 
constitution drawn up in 1857. In this 
constitution, after recognizing the 
rights of man as the basis and object of 
social institutions, it was declared that 
in the Republic all are born free, it 
denied the recognition of monastic 
orders and the permission to establish 
them, and guaranteed freedom of 
speech, of the press, and of assembly. 
It denied, too, the recognition of titles 
of nobility and hereditary honors. It 
forbade corporations whether civil or 
ecclesiastical to acquire or administer 
real estate or capital fixed upon it, 
with the single exception of edifices 
destined immediately and directly to 
the service and object of the institu¬ 
tion. It asserted that the state and 
Church are independent of one an¬ 
other, declared marriage a civil con¬ 
tract and provided that no laws estab¬ 
lishing or prohibiting any religion 
should be passed. Finally it asserted 
that in the Republic instruction should 
be free. 

The social revolution at that time, 
however, had not gained sufficient 
power to put into operations these re¬ 
forms against the immediate and vio¬ 
lent opposition of the Church and 
other elements interested in the main¬ 
tenance of the status quo. 

Juarez was denounced as an infidel 
and an anarchist, as “an enemy of 
God and religions.” All the faithful 
' were forbidden under threat of ex- 
communication to support his govern¬ 
ment or to obey the laws initiated to 


put his reforms into operation. Though 
persecuted and hunted from place to 
place, though more than once driven 
out of Mexico City, narrowly escaping 
assassination, and though at one time 
banished from the Republic by Santa 
Anna (of all men!) this great liberal 
leader escaped death from his enemies 
and died of his home in Mexico City 
in 1872. 

During the dictatorship of Porfirio 
Diaz (1870-1910) there is also little 
to record with respect to an improve¬ 
ment in the education of the masses. 
Diaz was a great man no doubt. Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Andrew 
Carnegie, and William Howard Taft 
acclaimed him as such, and they were 
good judges. But his greatness was not 
manifested in an effort to promote the 
happiness of the under-privileged. He 
regarded them and treated them as 
practically unworthy of consideration. 
He was for law and order at any cost, 
and to secure these he ruled by force 
and fear. He probably believed that 
the material prosperity of the few 
necessarily increased the happiness of 
all. So, to bring material prosperity he 
threw the country open to all manner 
of concessionaires and exploiters. He 
encouraged the formation of great 
estates} took away the communal lands 
of the people, leaving them to starve 
or to work for their masters for a 
nominal wage. He restored in large 
part the privileges of the Church. Dur¬ 
ing his time the clericals are said to 
have accumulated 800 million pesos. 
He increased the number of schools 
but did practically nothing directly to 
improve the condition of the masses, 
and little for rural education. Though 
illiteracy slightly declined during his 
rule, the educational budget never ex- 
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ceeded 4,000,000 pesos. 

Diaz may take a place in history as a 
great man, but certainly not with 
Juarez as a great emancipator. He 
blocked the social revolution for which 
so many had given their lives. “There 
is no doubt,” says George Sanchez, 
“that the material progress of Mexico 
owes much to the government of Por- 
firio Diaz, but it is equally true that 
the well-being of the masses of the 
Mexican people was not improved.” 

Ill 

One of the great social questions in 
Mexico has been from the beginning 
and is now the agrarian problem. Re¬ 
forms in the distribution of land were 
proposed by Maximilian, Juarez, 
Madero and many others, and the 
question received a large share of at¬ 
tention in the Constitution of 1917. It 
still agitates the country and will long 
continue to do so. It is a question which 
has always touched closely the life of 
the poorer classes. Consequently its 
agitation has been a common and effec¬ 
tive means of creating among them a 
growing sense of national interest and 
a racial and national consciousness, 
which are a supreme necessity if the 
aims of the social revolution are to be 
finally achieved. In his struggle for 
land the Indian has discovered that he 
is something more than a peon, that he 
is a man and a Mexican, that “they 
have rights who dare to maintain 
them,” and has led him to conclude 
that he could and would force consid¬ 
eration both of his conditions and his 
demands. This consciousness and 
confidence are also necessary to the 
success of the educational experiment 
in Mexico. 

The most influential figure in the 
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movement to secure the restoration of 
land to the Indians was a peon, chiefly 
Indian, commonly considered by his 
enemies in Mexico, and by the unin¬ 
formed public on this side of the Rio 
Grande, as a ruthless, reckless, and 
blood thirsty bandit. His name was 
Zapata. Zapata raised the standard of 
“Land and Liberty” and pursued his 
objective with relentless purpose. 
When he began his “revolution” he 
could neither read nor write. It is said 
of him that he sought neither wealth 
nor office, that he never enriched him¬ 
self. But there can be no doubt that he 
awakened in the Indian a sense of dig¬ 
nity and a confidence in himself and his 
cause. Under the organization and di¬ 
rection of Zapata los abajos , the down¬ 
trodden, found that they could fight 
their oppressors and win battles against 
them. Without this confidence of the 
oppressed masses both in themselves 
and in their cause the present govern¬ 
ment of Mexico would have a far more 
difficult task than now confronts it in 
its attempt to create through education 
a new nation. “Zapata fought for the 
poor people,” said one of his follow¬ 
ers, “but the millionaires were against 
him.” He fought, for them, but 
achieved only in part his purpose be¬ 
fore he, too, was perfidiously betrayed 
and traitorously shot in 1919. What¬ 
ever we may have been taught to think 
of him, he is rapidly becoming a 
legendary hero among the Mexican 
masses. 

Prior to the death of Zapata, Ma¬ 
dero had appeared upon the Mexican 
scene demanding reform, and the dic¬ 
tatorship of Diaz collapsed like a punc¬ 
tured baloon. Madero was an idealist, 
rather than an executive or an ad¬ 
ministrator, but he did much to pro- 
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mote the fortunes of the social revolu¬ 
tion before he added his name to the 
list of the martyrs. He was traitorously 
shot in 1913, Under Madero’s influ¬ 
ence and that of his followers a new 
constitution was drawn up. It re¬ 
enacted the liberal provisions of the 
constitution of 1857 and included pro¬ 
visions to meet the changes of sixty 
years, particularly with respect to 
labor. 

This new Federal constitution of 
1917, with its subsequent changes, 
provides that primary, secondary, and 
normal education shall be imparted 
only by the State, the word state be¬ 
ing inclusive of federal, state, and 
municipal governments. Private indi¬ 
viduals and organizations may estab¬ 
lish schools, but not without first hav¬ 
ing obtained the permission of the pub¬ 
lic power. The formation of their 
plans, programmes and methods of 
teaching, and the qualifications of their 
teachers, are matters which must re¬ 
main with the State. Primary education 
is obligatory and gratuitous. The in¬ 
struction imparted must exclude all 
religious doctrine and combat fanati¬ 
cism and prejudice, that is, it must be 
scientific rather than dogmatic, lay 
rather than clerical. 

In short, this constitution authorizes 
the formation of a complete national 
system of education, and immediately 
following its adoption the National 
Government proceeded to bring such 
system into concrete existence. It is this 
system and the attempt to install it 
that has intensified the conflict between 


the Church and State in Mexico. 

The foregoing cursory glance at one 
aspect of Mexican history enables us 
to perceive the fact, or to clarify the 
idea, that education in Mexico today 
is the outcome of conditions and tend¬ 
encies traceable through the entire 
struggle of the masses for improved 
condi ti ons ; hegi nn i ng even prior to the 
achievement of Mexican independ¬ 
ence; that social, economic, political, 
and religious conditions have deter¬ 
mined its trend and its modern char¬ 
acter; that the present scheme is not, 
as some believe, an effort to “dethrone 
God and install atheism,” or the 
product of hairbrained educational 
philosophers with their heads in the 
clouds, if there be such; or of a desire 
to imitate Russia, or a fanciful effort 
of the country to life itself by its boot¬ 
straps. It is rather a sincere and in¬ 
telligent attempt to solve the prob¬ 
lems of Mexican life by a process of 
rational adjustment. It proceeds from 
an integration of all these problems— 
land, wealth production and distribu¬ 
tion, labor, sanitation, national unifica¬ 
tion, etc,,—and is an attempt to create 
a spiritual and material milieu within 
which alone the fundamental problems 
of a nation are or ever can be perma¬ 
nently solved. At any rate, a brief 
retrospect of the struggle for social re¬ 
form in Mexico, and the relation of 
education, or lack of it, to the progress 
of the country, is, necessary to a fair 
understanding of Mexican education 
today. We should understand before 
we criticise. 


The immediate aims of Mexican Education are “the eradication of 
illiteracy , emancipation of the proletariate , and inculcation of co¬ 
operative instead of competitive purposes in school and society. 
—V. F. Calverton — u Current History ,” December , 1935- 



LEADERSHIP AND EDUCATION 

Edmund deS. Brunner 
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I n a previous article entitled, “So¬ 
cial Trends and Education” the 
writer pointed out that some 
clearly discernible social trends were 
setting increasingly important prob¬ 
lems for the schools that were being 
given little attention. In that discus¬ 
sion, one item was omitted because of 
space considerations, namely the grow¬ 
ing trend toward the interdependence 
of all social and economic groups in 
our society. This trend seems to the 
writer to involve developing new tech¬ 
niques of social control in harmony 
with our democratic principles. The 
failure to recognize the implications of 
this trend and uneasiness on the part 
of some over the changes that perforce 
it is bringing about, seem to result in 
threats to our society which for several 
reasons leaders in and out of education 
are dodging. This raises the question 
as to the type of leadership called for, 
the education they should have and the 
goals toward which they may be ex¬ 
pected to head. This article attempts 
briefly to discuss these matters. 

The contention that society is be¬ 
coming increasingly interdependent 
may be doubted by some. However, 
the resurgence of nationalism evident 
at present will not forever turn the 
tide back. But the chief application of 
this truth is to be made at home. There 
has been a tendency of late to empha¬ 
size class and section. West versus 
East, rural versus urban, labor versus 
capital, and so on. I suppose the com¬ 
munist ideology would say this is in¬ 
evitable. And it may be if man’s stu- 
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pidity continues to over-balance man’s 
intelligence in social planning, 

But there have been some hard les¬ 
sons in interdependence which per¬ 
haps a few have learned. The depres¬ 
sion of the 1930’s was characterized 
by an unprecedented supply of un¬ 
employed dollars 5 unused investment 
funds. The unemployment of men and 
money went hand in hand. Take an¬ 
other illustration, the effect of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act pay¬ 
ments. Each time the checks reached 
any crop area, retail trade expanded 
and people were put to work making, 
transporting and selling goods. Car lot 
shipments from the industrial states to 
the agricultural went up over forty per 
cent as the flow of these payments be¬ 
came established and farm income 
increased. For some years the remark¬ 
ably close correspondence of farm 
income and industrial wages has been 
noted by economists. Many other il¬ 
lustrations, of course, could be given. 

The point is that an interdependent 
society must operate differently and be 
controlled differently than an inde¬ 
pendent one. When Daniel Boone 
settled for a while near Lexington, 
Kentucky, he was master of his be¬ 
havior. But Lexington, Kentucky to¬ 
day has gone in for social control in a 
big way. It has regulations to reduce 
the incidence and cost of fires. It has 
police to keep 1937 Daniel Boones 
from shooting any stray red Indians 
that might happen along. It requires 
all children between certain ages ac¬ 
tually to leave their homes to be edu¬ 
cated, and so on. How Daniel Boone 
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would have fought such provisions! 
Well, economic independence is about 
as much of a has been as Daniel Boone. 
No one wants its return. 

“What?” you say. “How about 
Adam Smith and the whole laissez 
;fairs school down to the rugged indi¬ 
vidualists of our day?” Well, how 
about them? 

Note first that Adam Smith himself 
emphasized again and again that gov¬ 
ernment should step in and control 
those who under laissez fa'tre abused 
its freedom. You have never heard a 
rugged individualist say that, I sup¬ 
pose, but that’s because they know their 
Daniel Boone better than their Adam 
Smith. 

Note second, that John Stuart Mill 
felt that the success of democracy was 
to a considerable degree dependent 
upon making a place for the expert in 
democratic government and they have 
measurably done just this in England 
and Scandinavia. Here, instead, we 
give the expert a Jim Farley for per¬ 
sonnel manager. 

Note third, that those who prattle 
most about our liberty, who fear regi¬ 
mentation, who use all the symbols 
and verbalisms, to which they hope we 
are emotionally conditioned, care 
naught for any liberty except their 
own. Daniel Boone and his generation 
exploited a virgin continent. His mod¬ 
ern successors only ask liberty to ex¬ 
ploit those who now live on that 
continent, but the changes that have 
overtaken us have outmoded the old 
techniques. 

If we persist in using them we may 
get the same results the Philistines 
did when they let shaggy, blind old 
Samson get his arms around the pillars 


of the house. Yes, many of those who 
tremble for our liberties see no liberty 
under the law for the working man or 
the farmer to organize for greater 
security. 

Mr. Hearst is a guardian, self- 
appointed of course, of American 
democracy. When his state passes an 
income tax law, such as many of the 
states already had, he announces his 
intention of moving away. Democracy, 
some of us feel, implies that the cost 
of its benefits should be borne in pro¬ 
portion to the distribution of its ma¬ 
terial blessings. Not Mr. Hearst! He 
is 100% American. Even as the ballot 
is everyone’s so should taxes be and 
the person on relief should pay his bit 
in a sales tax when he buys a pair of 
shoes. There are many who agree with 
the Hearstian concept of democracy. 
It is their system of social control. 

To some of us the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights if lived up to, if in¬ 
terpreted, yes and amended in terms 
of the courageous spirit of the found¬ 
ing fathers would carry us further 
along our way than we are. But there 
are dangers ahead. 

One of these dangers is that to 
democracy itself, if you will allow me 
in that one word to include those rights 
and privileges which we have come to 
regard as traditionally American, as 
embodying the American dream. I do 
not refer to the failure of representa¬ 
tive government nor to the rise of dic¬ 
tatorships in nations abroad. 

I am concerned: 

a. with the denial of the suffrage to 
important groups in our population, 

b. with the befoulment of the springs 
of justice by privileged groups in 
some instances and cities, 
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c. with legislative dictation as to what 
shall be taught in the schools regard¬ 
less of the facts, 

d. with the increasingly frequent denial 
of the rights of criticism and free 
speech to our citizens, 

e. with those wolves in sheep’s clothing 
who stop at no untruth, pause at no 
vilification, hesitate at nothing that 
will bring profit, but who at the 
slightest danger to their own vested 
interests and special privileges wrap 
the American flag about them and 
call loudly on all to protect that 
democracy which they have never 
hesitated to prostitute and deny when¬ 
ever it appeared profitable to do so. 

If we assume the timorous mood 
of some late unlamented campaign 
speakers and are fooled by such tactics 
we shall find that fascism has spanned 
the Atlantic, that the stream of initia¬ 
tive that has built up this nation will be 
dammed as effectively as it is in much 
of Europe today and that the decline 
of America has begun. 

For under fascism, losses—spiritual 
and economic—are socialized, but 
profits, if any, are for the privileged 
few. It is well to remember that under 
capitalism in a democracy, imperfect 
as it is, profits and losses are both 
somewhat socialized as witness our 
parks, libraries, university endow¬ 
ments, our home and work relief, our 
bungling efforts toward social security. 

The second danger is closely akin 
to the first. It is a fear of, a resistance 
to, change. This is perhaps a mark of 
our aging population. It is human per¬ 
haps to look backward, but from Lot’s 
wife onward the only person who has 
safely indulged in Looking Backward 
was Bellamy. 

It is not change that is to be resisted, 
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but change that is unintelligent and 
purposeless. Change is always gradu¬ 
al except after men’s minds have be¬ 
come inelastic and static. Then when it 
comes it is catastrophic. 

Few indeed of those who have led 
revolutions chose the road to violence. 
Jefferson, Franklin, Adams and their 
compatriots did not at first expect or 
wish to found a new nation. They but 
desired a freer society within the 
British Empire. 

Revolution comes only when there 
is unyielding resistance to irresistible 
movements. But when wise leadership 
controls by yielding, the British Em¬ 
pire becomes the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. 

Despite the human wish for stability 
history gives as small warrant for ex¬ 
pecting a changeless society as a wholly 
classless one. A new invention, a new 
technique, a change of climate, the 
emergence of a master mind and 
humanity is once more on the move, 
whether it will or no. Today is such a 
time and the danger is real that a 
mistaken leadership may make the 
transition to what is coming more diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous by resistance to 
established trends. 

Again, there is the danger that too 
many of those who should lead will 
seek an escape from reality. 

Thus one of the great Chinese lead¬ 
ers has recently turned his back on his 
nation’s needs and set himself to trans¬ 
lating Shakespeare into Chinese. 

Thus in Russia in 1917 the Holy 
Synod met for the first time in more 
than a century. The World was at¬ 
tempting suicide! Russia was aflame 
with revolution! To them went Col. 
Raymond Robbins urging that they 
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assume the spiritual leadership of their 
blinded people. When in recent times 
did a great church have a greater op¬ 
portunity? But they turned a deaf ear. 
They had an important matter to dis¬ 
cuss, Changes had been proposed in the 
age-old liturgy of the church. And so 
the fire came and reduced the Russian 
church to what it is today. 

But there is another sort of escape. 
There are those who wax eloquent up¬ 
on the dangers to democracy from our 
reactionaries and who, far from resist¬ 
ing change, bemoan its slow tempo, 
who talk profoundly of a new social 
order but whose hands are unsullied 
by the toil of building that order. 
They have, however, a certain vogue 
among those who mistake the glow of 
noble feelings for the sweat of toil. 
These are the “pink tea radicals” of 
our drawing rooms. 

They forget that the social order 
cannot be changed in the twinkling of 
an eye as one picture replaces another 
on the screen, even by revolution. 
Rather we inch along toward social 
progress, pushing back by great effort 
the forces of tradition, inertia, reac¬ 
tion, corruption. They forget, too, 
that too often when revolutionary 
changes are effected no automatic 
heaven is achieved. Rather, the ruth¬ 
less ness of a Czar is exchanged for 
the ruthlessness of a Lenin, the cruelty 
of a Louis for that of the guillotine. 
Some see another possible danger— 
that of communism. The Marxian phi¬ 
losophy and the present techniques of 
its handful of followers in this land 
seem so anti-American, so counter to 
the traditions, temper and mores of our 
people that it is hard for a sociologist 
to see cause for alarm in that direction. 
If danger lies here it is that the very 
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impatient opposition engendered by 
the stupid tactics of American com¬ 
munists, torn by internal discussion 
though they are, will play into the 
hands of those who lean toward that 
other extreme—fascism. 

II 

What then are the positive tasks our 
leadership faces today? This question 
must still be answered in pretty gen¬ 
eral terms, not in specifics. To me, it 
seems that first of all we need a re- 
evaluation of democracy. Does it mean 
simply individual freedom, attested by 
the right to vote, or does it imply in 
our present complex order, the great¬ 
est good to the greatest number in all 
the phases of our social life? 

Popularity is not leadership . The 
challenge democracy meets today 
comes not without cause. This is not 
the occasion, even if there were time, to 
trace in any detail the development 
of our democratic theory. The frontier, 
of course, greatly influenced it. Every 
man was as good as his neighbor. He 
who was most popular was in many 
sections praised as being “common.” 
The leader was such because he exalted 
his “commonness.” Incidentally, this 
is one reason why, when such a one 
achieved power, he used and uses it 
too often for his own ends. We have * 
not built up the fine tradition of public 
service that motivated the English. 

The same philosophy has tinged 
education. We have gone in for train¬ 
ing the mass and we have succeeded 
beyond any other nation but the mass 
still follows a Long, a Coughlin, or a 
Townsend, is regimented to the polls 
by a Vare or a Tammany Hall, reads 
Hearst papers. Too little have we con- 
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sidered training leadership and we 
have too little leadership. Democracy 
does not mean equality. When a 
democracy seeks its leadership from 
those who represent its average, it is 
doomed, it is fair prey for tyrants. 

Democracy does mean equality of 
opportunity, opportunity for each in¬ 
dividual to make the best of what 
capacities he has, unhindered by the 
exploitation of special privilege. But 
those capacities are widely different as 
common observation and the intelli¬ 
gence tests prove. If this be true there 
are many obligations that education 
needs to assume in the development 
both of equality of opportunity for 
the many and leadership for those 
fitted to exercise it. 

Education must transmit what is 
best and basic in the social heritage, the 
experience and values men live by. It 
must enable youth to acquire the skills, 
the cultural resources, the power of 
thinking, sufficient to live in and adjust 
to a rapidly changing environment. It 
must produce a citizenry intelligent 
enough to follow the leader not the 
demagogue or the special pleader. But 
education must also train the in¬ 
tellectually advantaged in the tech¬ 
niques that will make it possible for 
mankind to exert a socially beneficient 
but increasing measure of social con¬ 
trol over the collective phases of life. 

Such a re-evaluation of democracy 
leads then to a second closely related 
positive step, a commitment to change, 
change that will make for the better. 
The function of leadership, since 
change is inevitable, is to direct it into 
socially useful channels. 

But direction of change involves a 
knowledge of the desirable goals and 
an ability to make people realize those 
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goals and proceed toward them at a 
pace neither too fast nor too slow to de¬ 
feat itself. This latter is a matter of 
technique, educational in the broadest 
sense of the term, which succeeds be¬ 
cause it but reveals the thoughts out 
of many aching and thinking hearts. 

But the knowledge of desirable 
goals is a problem of toughest texture. 
To solve it we need all the aid that 
we can summon from the sciences, so¬ 
cial and physical. 

This means, of course, not only 
that we educate others but that we 
keep educating ourselves. It is easy to 
get one’s social and economic principles 
from prejudiced sources. It is not easy 
to seek out the serious journals and 
the government reports, but just as 
there is no tabloid path to a college 
degree, so also the power of purpose¬ 
ful knowledge will not be drawn from 
the nickel weekly. 

But knowledge is useless as knowl¬ 
edge. The faith that mere facts will 
effect changed attitudes and wise action 
is a false hope. Just as the physical sci¬ 
entist in his laboratory manipulates 
elements until he solves his problem 
so the social scientist must take the 
facts and elements of societal existence 
and experiment with them until prin¬ 
ciples are discovered and applied. 

Are there any principles now avail¬ 
able, any desirable goals toward which 
it is safe to lead? 

Perhaps the beginning of the an¬ 
swer to that question is to be seen in 
the TVA. It is a social experiment that 
should teach us much, whatever its 
outcome, because it is large scale plan¬ 
ning in a democracy. It is an effort to 
achieve a scientific civilization in both 
physical and social terms to supplant 
the old type. It is attempting to re- 
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direct an entire region, utilizing its 
every physical resource but aiding as 
well in its education, in improving its 
health and community organization. 
And though it offers leadership in 
these latter-items at least within com¬ 
munities its procedures are democratic. 

The Great Drought is another il¬ 
lustration, It dramatizes the anti-social 
prodigality with which we Americans 
have used our natural resources. 

The task of conserving that soil as 
of conserving other similar natural re¬ 
sources, is a colossal one. No one 
doubts that such conservation will 
mean incalculable wealth to genera¬ 
tions yet unborn. 

Private capitalism, however, cannot 
undertake this conservation. It is of 


its essence that it must make profit 
year by year. The very complexity of 
the industrial machine we have con¬ 
structed out of the riches of this con¬ 
tinent seems therefore, to call for a 
device by which society can operate 
not only to safeguard itself from seri¬ 
ous loss or even destruction as in the 
Dust Bowl, but actually to achieve 
profits for its members in terms of 
decades or even centuries by conserv¬ 
ing such a basic heritage as the very 
soil itself. 

The chief device society has thus far 
been able to devise for such purposes 
is government ready to use the scientist 
to the full, but the very life blood of 
such a government in a democracy is 
education. 


TO SHAKESPEARE 

Sylvia Lien 

W ith Time’s great test behind his works, he proves— 

I n spite of Time and his ungrateful sands—that 
L ove of man can triumph over age, and 
L ove of life can make that lover be 
I mmortal, making the results of love to 
A nswer to the hearts of centuries. 

M ore no man can ever hope to do. 

S hould tribute to his wondrous works end here? 

H e gave his labors to posterity, 

A nd that posterity should give him praise, 

K eeping care to save his works for e’er, 

E ach word of his has wov’n the cloth of’s art 
S o strong, that only supernat’ral words could 
P ierce the lovely texture of the goods. 

E ’en though the world has changed, his standards stay. 
A las! That he himself could not remain, for 
R ather than the words, we’d have true life. 

E nrich your life, friend, with what his life left. 



WE GET ALONG WITH ’EM 


Augusta 

T he tardy bell had rung and the 
Tall Teacher met me in the hall. 
“Well, here’s another day,” she 
greeted me. 

“Yes, one more day’s work for 
teaching, one less life for me,” I para¬ 
phrased smoothly. 

“I wonder how the New Teacher is 
getting along now,” whispered the 
Tall One. 

“She’s having a hard time, poor 
dear,” I said, “and she tries so hard to 
manage things well.” 

I took my place in the hall beside 
the door of my classroom and nodded 
to the New Teacher who rushed along 
the dimly-lighted corridor with quick 
nervous steps. 

“Another day,” I smiled. 

“Yes, another day,” she answered, 
as she glanced at her wrist watch. 

“Poor dear,” I murmured to the 
Tall One, “she ought to learn how to 
‘psych’ those youngsters. We all have 
to do it one way or another.” 

“Sure,” agreed my companion in 
arms, “sure, you have to learn how to 
get along with ’em. It takes time and 
patience, too.” 

Sounds of hurrying feet and eager 
voices came to me, with snatches of 
lilting laughter and hasty whispers. 
The high school students, the young 
crowd, if you please, were preparing 
to put in another day in our fine, mod¬ 
ern, red-brick factory of education. Bill 
hurried, almost ran, toward the door. 
When he saw me, he slowed up so 
suddenly, he almost skidded. 

“Good morning,” I said softly. 
“Umph,” he replied, genially. 


Klontz 

“Go in and take your seat quietly,” 
I almost whispered the words. Too 
surprised to answer, he went to his 
desk, put his notebook on it, slid into 
the seat, and waited—quietly—for 
perhaps the first time in his young life. 
Jane and Marie skipped, giggling, to¬ 
ward the door. 

“Good morning,” I said. I had to 
speak a trifle loud to be heard above 
their chatter. 

“Good morning,” said Marie, gaily, 
while Jane tried to place her forbidden 
chewing-gum as inconspicuously as 
possible. 

“Go in and take your seats quietly,” 
I directed softly. 

The girls stopped, dead still, be¬ 
wilderment plainly written on their 
faces. 

“Ma’am?” stammered Jane, juggl¬ 
ing the gum with an alert tongue. 

“Go in and take your places quiet¬ 
ly,” I repeated. 

Still astonished and well-nigh 
speechless the two girls turned into 
the room, and, still silent, made their 
way to their respective places. I kept 
my station by the door, greeted each 
pupil, and invited all to “come in and 
take your seat quietly.” This was a 
class of alert, fun-loving Sophomores, 
capable of doing much, but seldom 
getting it done. Perhaps a little quiet 
to start off the lesson hour would help. 
At any rate it was worth trying. An¬ 
other bell rang and the regular high 
schedule was under way for the day. 
The last pupil slipped into his seat as 
I closed the door and faced the class. 

A peculiar hush came over the room 
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as I checked the roll. Even Bill seemed 
to realize that something had hap¬ 
pened. He forgot to pull Sue’s curls, 
or to trip Ted who sat opposite. The 
quiet continued, as, in a soft low tone 
of voice, I assigned a lesson for the 
next day. The recitation of the present 
lesson began. Helen explained the use 
of plus and minus signs in Algebra in 
a brilliant, comprehensive manner and 
sat down amid the approving glances 
of her classmates. The orderly quiet 
attention continued. John went to the 
board and solved an example. Marie 
did another problem, and so the les¬ 
son continued, efficiently, quietly, 
alertly. Evidently this particular bit of 
“psyching” was going over all right. 
Maybe I could pass on my scheme to 
the nervous and harassed New Teach¬ 
er. Then-—Bob’s hand went surrepti¬ 
tiously to his pocket. I saw the quick 
gleam of a red rubber band. 

“Oh,” I thought grimly, “another 
spit ball, or a bean, or a piece of fruit 
jar rubber, or—” 

I moved quickly to the window. 

“Bob,” I said aloud, “Bob, will you 
please fix this shade for me? I believe 
you can reach it, I’m not quite tali 
enough,” and I extended my arms 
vaguely upward. 

Somewhat surprised Bob ambled 
over to the window and adjusted the 
shade. 

“Thank you,” I said, ever so sweet¬ 
ly, “I always need a good tall boy to 
help me fix the things I cannot 
reach.” 

I gazed admiringly at Bob’s fine 
strong young body, and he uncon¬ 
sciously straightened up as he again 
slipped into his seat. Again, something 
was happening, but Bob couldn’t quite 
figure it out. Now, if I could divert his 
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attention from mischief for the re¬ 
mainder of the hour—the time set 
aside for study—he might really do 
something useful. Then, too, Ella was 
getting restless. 

“Yes,” said I, “what is it Ella?” 

“When you add a minus four and a 
minus seven do you get a plus eleven 
or a minus eleven?” 

“Minus eleven,” I said quickly. 

“But you said something in class 
yesterday about two minus signs giving 
a plus answer, and—” 

“That’s when you multiply, silly,” 
whispered Bill, full of superior wis¬ 
dom—and mischief. 

“Shut up,” the defensive retort 
came from Ella’s lips. “You don’t 
know so much.” 

Something must be done at once to 
stop this incipient revolt. I looked at 
Helen, and said quickly, “Helen, 
please explain again the rules for the 
use of the plus and minus signs in 
Algebra.” 

Helen stepped to the blackboard 
and gave once more her clear and com¬ 
prehensive explanation. Ella listened 
carefully, experimented with her ex¬ 
amples and finally beamed, “I can get 
them now.” 

“Fine,” I commended, as I reached 
for a book—“John, what have you 
there?” 

“Aw—nothing much-—just some 
chinquapins.” 

“Oh—some—what,” I stammered, 
for the word was a new one. 

“Just chinquapins. See.” He held 
out a handful of tiny chestnut-like 
nuts. 

“Well, this is interesting,” I began, 
“where did you get these?” 

“They grow everywhere here. I got 
these at home.” 
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I examined one cautiously. “Are 
they good to eat?” 

“Sure. Haven’t you ever eaten 
any?” the lad asked in surprise. 

“No,” I said, “I don’t believe I 
ever saw any chinquapins before.” 

“Shucks! They’re common enough. 
Here, have some of these,” he offered 
generously. 

“Oh, I don’t want to rob you,” I 
protested. 

“That’s all right. We’ve got four 
trees of ’em at home. I can get all I 
want.” 

Quickly the lad emptied his pockets 
as he spontaneously and generously 
gave me the nuts down to the last 
chinquapin. 

“Thank you very much, John,” I 
said. “I appreciate this.” 

“’S all right,” he mumbled as he 
took his seat again. 

“Well,” my guiding Inner Voice 
commented, “you put that over, I 
guess. You knew he was going to shoot 
those nuts all over the room, and eat 
the rest.” 

“Hush,” I returned, “he may even 
hear me think. After all, there are still 
a few minutes left in this class period, 
and I want them to be peaceful.” 

I glanced around the room. Once 
more quiet reigned. At least half of 
the students were engaged in what 
seemed to be earnest, sincere study. 
One-fourth were getting ready to 
study—sharpening pencils, getting 
notebooks in position, finding the re¬ 
quired pages in their text books. The 
remaining one-fourth were looking 
with speculative eyes at the activities of 
their classmates. This latter group in¬ 
cluded the pupils who could and would 
threaten the peace of any class. They 
were the ones who had handicaps of 
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vision and hearing, whose nervous 
systems were over-wrought, and whose 
emotional balance was unstable. Once 
more I looked toward the corner near 
the door. Harold was gazing in bored 
perplexity at his paper. Quickly and 
quietly I went to his side. 

“How are you getting along?” I 
asked. 

“Well,” he answered slowly, “I 
thought I was getting along fine, but 
I can’t seem to get this example.” 

“Let me see it.” I reached for the 
paper which he handed me, and looked 
at it carefully. 

“This seems to be all right,” I said. 
“Look up the answer again.” 

“The boy did as I asked, consulted 
his paper, and exclaimed, “It is all 
right. I looked up the answer on the 
wrong page.” 

Just then the bell rang for class dis¬ 
missal. 

“Remember,” I said warningly, 
“leave the room quietly and quickly.” 

The pupils began to file out in an 
orderly manner. 

“Harold,” I called softly. 

He turned his head quickly. 
“Ma’am?” 

“Would you like to enter the ora¬ 
tion contest next month?” 

“Oh—yes, ma’am,” he began 
eagerly, “that is, if you think I can 
do it. I’ve always wanted to try some¬ 
thing like that.” 

“All right,” I said, “I’ll put you on 
my list.” 

I wondered if this would prove to 
be the best approach to the confidence 
of a brilliant lad who was fast becom¬ 
ing bored with school. More “psych¬ 
ing”? Sure. But it might help. The 
line of pupils was fast thinning out. 

“Ted,” I called, “come here 
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please.” 

A tall, slender, flat-chested lad 
shuffled over to me. 

“Let me feel your pulse,” I said. 

Utter astonishment came upon his 
face. “Feel my—pulse!” he repeated. 
“Why? Do I look sick? I feel all 
right,” he finished arrogantly. 

“Hum, just as I thought. Your 
pulse is jumpy and your hand trem¬ 
bled like a leaf when you handed in 
your lesson paper. What is the 
trouble?” I looked at him keenly. 

“I—I don’t know,” he stammered. 
“I feel all right.” 

“How long have you been trembl¬ 
ing this way?” I asked. 

“I don’t know, really,” said the lad 
miserably. 

“Are you smoking a lot?” 

“Well—er—no—that is, I guess I 
am smoking a lot,” he admitted. 

“Something is wrong. You go to the 
Doctor as soon as school is out today 
and have him look you over. Then you 
bring me a note from him tomorrow 
when you come to class,” I urged. 

“Yes ma’am,” he answered as he 
left. 


“Humph!” said my Inner Voice, 
“now you’ve scared the wits out of that 
poor boy, and what good will that 
do?” 

“Hush,” I whispered, “here comes 
another class, and I’ll have to do some 
more ‘psyching.’ Anyway, that’s what 
I tried to do for Ted. He is smoking 
too much, and his pulse is jumpy, He 
needs to feel that someone is interested 
in him since his mother died. He was 
her baby.” 

“I thought so,” replied the Inner 
Voice, mockingly. 

The New Teacher came down the 
hall. She smiled wearily when she saw 
me. 

“Are things all right?” I asked. 

“Yes—er—yes,—that is, I guess so. 
I can’t do what you do, though. I 
don’t suppose you have any trouble 
with the pupils, do you?” she asked 
wistfully. 

Quickly I remembered, Bob, and 
Ella and John and Ted, and all the 
rest. “Oh,” I said, “I think we all have 
our troubles. Things don’t always go 
along like a song. We just have to 
learn to get along with ’em.” 


When the teacher understands her pupils and seeks to treat them 
as respected individual personalities , she mil proceed in her adap¬ 
tive work by sympathetic and intelligent diagnostic work and in 
thought and remedial procedures .— Noble Lee Garrison —The 
Technique and Administration of Teaching . 



JOHN MILTON MEETS GALILEO 
(At Bellosguardo) 

Anna Rozilea Crever 

Song came to Science on that epoch day 
When youthful Milton found the Tuscan Seer, 

His heart a pendulum vibrating swift 
In presence of the man who knew the stars. 

This doubly hallowed house could tell the world 
Miltonic history—that the two were there, 

And struck the finer chords of thought and speech— 

The one with face ravined, and deeply scarred 
With channels worn of conflict and revolt, 

The other with a face refined and pure, 

And like a crystal lake reflecting all 

The ranges of his thought and heights of soul— 

Soft hair, and body slightly built to sing 
The grander music and the softer air. 

A moment’s hesitation, then he spoke: 

“John Milton is my name, and some are pleased 
To call me England’s poet. I have come 
Responsive to desire to see the man 
Whose work receives the homage of the world.” 

Galileo: 

I thank you Son of Song! You honor me: 

I used to write light verse myself—in youth, 

But yours has stature. They are stately lines— 

Sonorous as the sound of surf on sand. 

Fame has preceded you. Two years ago 
I heard II Penseroso, and it brought 
C A dim religious light’ when days were dark. 

Milton: 

My thanks to you! There is no greater praise 
Than you should quote my lines, But I would learn 
From you, and of this gracious hour make 
A memory to brighten all my years! 

Galileo: 

That is most kind of you. I’d even give 

The honor of this visit to have been 

The first to think of telescopes—but then— 

I could improve on them. The Dutch 
Were satisfied with what they did—a thing 

* 191 * 
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Once understood has lost its charm to some— 

They went no farther, but my mind could see 
That there were lenses greater to be made, 

And many worlds by them to be brought near. 

Milton: 

A thing well understood, to you is goad 
To drive to fields untried. Inertia is 
Not overcome by resting on past deeds. 

Galileo: 

No, verily. If I could work unvexed 
I never should grow old. No hand can choke 
My spirit. Without eyes I teach and lecture: 

Pupils come as eager for my help 
As when I taught in Padua and Venice. 

Milton: 

I see they do. These walls are covered thick 
With circles, curves and symbols. 

Galileo: 

Youth believes in me. I give him truth— 

The truth of stars. 

Milton: 

That you should suffer from intolerance! 

The light you cannot hide will never fade. 

(To Galileo’s face came ivistf illness) 

Galileo: 

My Son, the light has gone from these dull eyes, 

But in my night are many-minded lamps— 

I see more clear than my Inquisitors. 

(Milton , his own unconscious prophet , said:) 

“Then blindness is for you not tragedy: 

The inner vision grows more keen with use— 

And thought is what we need: each stellar group 
Must have one brightest star—likewise an age— 

And this has Galileo!” 

Galileo: 

That calls for laughter, Son of Song— 

Or tears—and I have neither. Poets’ eyes 
Can see more stars than we astronomers! 
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Milton: 

Would you could lead me to your tower-room. 

Galileo: 

There you can lead me. ’Tis a short ascent 
On steps much worn. 

(A servant with a lantern leads the way. 

They reach the tower and survey the sky.) 

Here is my telescope. I will adjust 
It to your eye. I know from years of work 
If not from sight, how to direct it— 

’Tis a crude device, but it has served me well. 

(He stood with face upraised, his roving eyes 
Unseeing , and his hand — articulate—held up 
Invoking silence before Majesty — 

Milton , shaken with desire to learn , 

Not knowing that he too , should spend his years 
In darkness treading out the wine of song!) 


Galileo: 

That brilliant star in Lyra moves among 
Her smaller stars as queen among courtiers— 

’Tis Vega—in two thousand years—and more— 

That star will guide the destinies of men. 

I found the satellites of Jupiter, 

And Venus has no whim I do not know 
But I have never fathomed perfidy— 

The motives actuating men are veiled 
Until they blaze upon me to my hurt— 

But these are secrets—torture has no tongue. 

Milton: 

A strange anomaly of giant minds— 

Who makes a quest of stars sees not the pit. 

Your pendant lamps amaze me. I see God, 

And feel that I have glimpsed infinity. 

(They descend the steps , and in the lower room 
A fire burns on the hearth.) 

Your pendulums declare my hour gone— 

An hour so great that none can measure it. 

Galileo: 

To me it has been one to warm the heart. 

I am an old man craving rest and peace— 
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The peace of understanding. Would that here 
Beside this fire my daughter-nun, Celeste, 

Could sit to cheer and comfort me,—but no— 
Prisons and persecutions live with me, 

And rack my soul and body constantly. 

Milton: 

Master, my heart is rent—it breaks for you. 

It is the fate of all great minds and souls 
To suffer at the hands of ignorance. 

The day will come when that you teach 
Will be a household word on children’s lips. 

Galileo: 

You give me courage, Son of Song. ’Tis hard 
To reconcile myself with God and Church, 

And still be true to Science—but the time 
Will come when both will fuse. Posterity 
Will never let this bitter warfare last. 

Milton: 

You have the faith of knowledge. Master, dear, 

To leave you now is like forsaking heights 
For lower levels; but this hill is proud 
To be your home; this writing table rich 
To hold your books, within this one 
I shall inscribe my name—and then depart. 

Galileo: 

No, Son of Song, I would not have you go. 

Come sit beside me at the fire and read 
From your L’Allegro—’tis a cheerful theme, 

And I would love the music of your voice. 

Milton: 

Master, all my heart obeys. My book 

Lies there with yours—but first I want to tell— 

I have a fever ever burning bright 
To write a greater poem. I shall die 
Of it unless I set to work. Other poems 
May intervene—but this— 

Galileo: 

Could you reveal its name to me 
In confidence? 
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Milton: 

Oh yes—to you, I could deny no word. 

For years it has been growing—and its flame 
Will kindle fires, I hope, on every hearth, 

For it will touch the lives and hearts of men— 

I scarce can speak for trembling, Master dear, 

So deeply do I feel. Here, close beside you, 

In the firelight’s glow, I’ll whisper it— 

Paradise Lost! 

Galileo: 

Like you I tremble—but I know your power. 

If there is Hell you’ll make it beautiful. 

(Milton reads the whole of UAllegro ) and then—) 

Milton: 

So late the hour Master. I must go. 

(Impulsively he kneels and kisses Galileo's hand—) 

Galileo: 

My Son, I’m tired of greatness. I would have 
The near, warm things—and tenderness like yours— 

You should have been my son—my very own. 

Forgive a blind man’s liberty, but I 

Would know your face. My hands would press your cheek— 

And lips—your Eyes? 

Milton: 

Are bright blue, Master. Now they overflow. 

Galileo: 

Your hair is soft and fine—a poet’s hair 
If you must go, I’ll send my man to light 
You down the hill. I shall invoke the stars! 

Good night. Good night! 


Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any outward touch as the 
sunbeam . —John Milton. 



“THE INSPIRED IDIOT” 

Ruby Goddard 


T he inspired idiot! Nothing less, 
nothing more. That was Oliver 
Goldsmith. The world still reads 
the Deserted Village and the Vicar of 
Wakefield , and lovers of the stage still 
applaud She Stoops to Conquer. But 
how many know the innate eccentrici¬ 
ties of their author and the embarrass¬ 
ments and even agonies those eccen¬ 
tricities brought to him? 

Perhaps the most outstanding char¬ 
acteristic of Goldsmith, in his life as 
well as in his literature, is his profound 
optimism. Considering his handicaps 
and the age in which he lived, this is 
remarkable. Physically he was ridicu¬ 
lous, with a short, dumpy figure, with 
a face characterized by a weak chin, an 
insignificant nose, and pitted with 
small-pox. Added to this he was dis¬ 
figured at an early age by a disease 
which left him totally bald, even as to 
eyebrows, making a wig, with him, a 
necessity. Sensitive and imaginative, 
his appearance was a handicap indeed. 
But a careless, easy facility of disposi¬ 
tion, a natural vein of quiet humor, 
and an amusing eccentricity of manner 
counteracted his sensitiveness, and 
made him beloved. 

His optimism, combined with a 
kindliness and incompetency, makes 
him an outstanding figure even among 
the notable eccentrics, for what other 
man would be so thoughtless of self, 
so kind of heart and generous, as to 
give away to a destitute woman, after 
bringing her to his college, all his 
clothes, even to those he wore and his 
very bed clothing also? Who else, 
having no money, would reduce him- 
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self, through charity, to the point of 
having to cut open his feather-bed and 
crawl into it for warmth? Who was it 
that called him a “machine of pity”? 
The phrase aptly describes him; for 
when, destitute himself, he resorted to 
selling his own ballads on the street, 
he was more liable than not to return 
home with empty hands, having given 
his earning to some chance-met person 
whose need aroused his pity. 

Along with his kindliness and op¬ 
timism ran a streak of credulity which 
made him the dupe of comrades and 
chance acquaintances who would have 
kept him poor even if his charity had 
not. His winning nature and his evi¬ 
dent genius won for him gifts from 
relatives, and loans, which would have 
made life easier for another man. But 
the combination of trustfulness to the 
point of silliness, and charity beyond 
all reason, was too much for him. 
Having sold his books and much of his 
clothing after what he felt to have 
been a deep disgrace at college, he 
planned to set out for America. He 
put his trunk on board the ship, sat 
down with some companions to play 
cards while waiting the wind and tide, 
lost all of his money by dawn, and 
emerged from the game to find that 
his ship had sailed! At another time, 
mounted on a good horse and with 
some thirty pounds in his pocket— 
unprecedented wealth for him— 
gained at cards, he set out for Cork. 
Seeing a poor woman in tears and hear¬ 
ing her tale of a husband in prison for 
debt, he gave her all his money that 
remained after having viewed every- 
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thing curious, as he said, in Cork, and 
after having bought a miserable horse 
to replace the good one he had sold. 

Into everything that he wrote Gold¬ 
smith put himself. In the whimsical, 
improvident, and humorous characters 
we see the author. His wanderings, the 
scrapes he got into, and his idealism 
are portrayed on every hand. She 
Stoops to Conquer was inspired by an 
incident in his own life, wherein, on 
asking for information as to a place to 
spend the night and on being directed 
to a private house, he enters blustering 
on the strength of a guinea and a bor¬ 
rowed horse, and demands service and 
the best of everything. His confusion 
and dismay on finding he had been so 
grievously misled we find reflected in 
the play. Similarly we find his appreci¬ 
ation of the beauty of countries 
through which he traveled later and 
kindliness and sympathy of the peoples 
are recorded in his Traveler. But of 
his never-ending charities he says 
nothing. 

And those charities did not consist 
simply in giving away money or 
clothes j by far his greatest benevo¬ 
lence was in giving his services, as Dr. 
Goldsmith, to any and all who ap¬ 
plied to him for medical aid. His 
diploma for the practice of medicine 
was attained only after a long hard 
struggle at the University of Padua. 
But all of his medical studies could 
not procure him employment even in 
an apothecary shop, for that face—it 
frightened would be purchasers away! 
He searched about uselessly, until at 
last he got work in a printer’s, type¬ 
setting. He could not get people to 
come to an office to consult him. 
They fled when they glimpsed him— 
that is, wealthy people. Yet here, 
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among the poor, he found plenty who 
needed him and whom he helped— 
hundreds of them. He was a wonder 
with nervous diseases, a really fine 
doctor, but his initial handicap made 
only charity practice possible! 

We find Goldsmith wandering 
around from pillar to post, a strolling 
minstrel on the Continent, with his 
flute bringing him his sustenance from 
day to day, in London scratching for 
a living in the poorest of districts, 
setting type, tending the sick, dispens¬ 
ing charity when he himself was 
nearly destitute, and finally acting as 
school-usher (a poorly paid position 
which amounted, really, to playing 
watch-dog to restless pupils) after 
having failed, again due to his ridicu¬ 
lous appearance, as a teacher. Here, 
during this miserable task, a chance 
visitor, getting into conversation with 
him, discovered his literary abilities, 
suggested that he try hackwork, and 
was finally responsible for the start of 
a remarkable literary career. 

All of the shifts of his literary work 
it would be impossible to relate here, 
but the result was inevitably the same. 
Any moneys he might earn, whether 
from his hackwork, his dictionary, his 
histories of countries—those absurd, 
amusing flights of invention—his 
poems, his plays, or what not, he spent 
in wild extravagance, lost to unscrupu¬ 
lous gamblers, or scattered with lavish 
charity. 

This beloved, impractical idiot was 
so lacking in common sense that he let 
lie idle one of his most important 
creations, until another of his precious 
scrapes forced it to light. Some wind¬ 
fall had so filled his purse that good 
luck went to his head and he procured 
for himself luxurious quarters where 
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he squandered it all and found him¬ 
self in debt up to his ears. Here Dr. 
Johnson found him, the landlady on 
one side of him and the constable on 
the other, demanding settlement. 
Johnson rumaged around in Gold¬ 
smith’s room, trying to find something 
saleable, and discovered the manu¬ 
script of The Vicar of Wakefield. A 
hurried scanning of it convinced him 
of its merit, and, giving the author a 
guinea, he hurried off to sell the 
manuscript. What was his surprise, on 
returning with sixty pounds from the 
sale of the novel, which had lain 
around unpublished for two years, to 
find that Goldsmith had changed the 
guinea, had got a bowl of punch and 
a bottle of Maderia, and that all 
three, the landlady, the constable, and 
the author himself, tipsy, the lady on 
Goldsmith’s lap and the constable 
with his arm about their shoulders! 
Throwing the punch out of the win¬ 
dow, roundly scolding the landlady 
and constable, discharging the debt, 
and finally discharging the two ty¬ 
rants, Dr. Johnson restored order. 

But in spite of the difficulties into 
which his heedlessness was constantly 
plunging him, Goldsmith climbed 
high. Never free from impending 
poverty, in spite of his achievements, 
he nevertheless was rich in friends in 
every class. Never was one more 
mourned in literary circles, and by 
every pauper in town, than Goldsmith 
at his death. Burke, hearing of his 
death, burst into tears. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds threw down his brush, un¬ 
able to paint, with grief at the loss of 
his friend. Garrick, whose theatre 
never before closed for a single day, 
shut it for four whole days, unable 
to play a line. And the poor, crowding 


the basement of his tenement home, 
mourning his departure, were so great 
in number that it was with difficulty 
that his body was removed. 

No great literary monument in any 
one piece of his work, yet there ran 
through all of his writings a high in¬ 
spiration that reached outstanding¬ 
ly above his contemporaries. And 
through his whole life ran this same 
inspiration that so outshone his er¬ 
rors and follies, that those who called 
him “the inspired idiot” did so lov¬ 
ingly, with a smile on their lips. 

So great was the love of his friends 
for him, so great their appreciation of 
his genius, that it was immediately de¬ 
cided that he should be buried in 
Westminster Abbey. But he died 
enormously in debt. That precluded 
his burial there, Therefore, quietly, 
he was laid in the burying-ground of 
the Temple Church. There his grave 
may be seen today, in the Temple 
Gardens, with its inscription, “Here 
Lies Oliver Goldsmith,” in view of 
the Goldsmith Buildings, where he 
had his quarters in the Temple. And 
in Westminster Abbey a monument 
was erected to his memory. The funds 
were raised for it by his friends, and 
a Latin inscription written by Dr. John¬ 
son. But neither the grave in its aus¬ 
tere simplicity with its smooth green 
lawn around it, nor the monument 
with the Latin epitaph in Westminster 
Abbey, can do justice to the high in¬ 
spiration that filled the works and life 
of the man nor to the warmth of feel¬ 
ing, of friendship, engendered by the 
kindly, generous, lovable nature of 
Oliver Goldsmith, an “idiot,” perhaps 
but an immortal genius. 

In every school room there may be 
an “inspired idiot.” 





Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
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SPIRIT OF ROERICH’S CULT-UR OR VENERATION OF LIGHT 
IN MODERN EDUCATION 

Paul R. Radosavljevich 


I 

ntroductory: We live in an era of 
educational evolution which is pro¬ 
ducing its own characteristic type of 
leadership. It was ever so, in each period 
of pedagogical development. For just at 
the crucial time, immediately before the 
complete rout of generally accepted theo¬ 
ries, a new prophet arises, a new represen¬ 
tative man in education appears, a new 
neophytic idealist steps in with a mental 
attitude which is not influenced too much 
either by the spirit of the mob or by the 
organized stupidity of some individual au¬ 
thorities in practice and theory of educa¬ 
tion, authorities who happen to have an 
undeserved pedagogical reputation. This 
new educational leader who deserves honor 
and love from all the educators here and 
abroad, is a Russian exile of international 
reputation, an artist-educator with a Bud¬ 
dhist soul —Professor Nicholas cle Roerich. 
His educational shibboleth is: “The evo¬ 
lution of tire New Era rests on the corner¬ 
stone of Knowledge and Beauty” (5).* 
He is not afraid of any difficulties and 
struggles for “Blessed are the obstacles, 
through them we grow” (29). He, who 
was born and raised in the Russian Greek 
Orthodox ( Pravoslavnaya ) Church does 
not hesitate to identify himself not only 
with the backbone of our own Semitic Re¬ 
ligion (which gave birth to Judaism, 
Catholic and Protestant Christianity, and 
Mohamedanism) but with the essentials of 
all, much older religions in the Far East 
which is, no doubt, the real Mother of all 


*The numbers in parentheses refer to the numbers 
in Bibliography. 


religions, the Father of all sciences and 
philosophies, and the Parent of all arts. 
In that respect Roerich is a great unifier. 
His persistent teaching that creeds or dog¬ 
mas are not intended to unite men and 
women but to separate them, reminds us 
of his great countryman Count Leo Tol¬ 
stoy who used to say, "The more we live 
by the Intellect } the less we understand 
the meaning of Life .’ 1 Roerich’s magis- 
terium mundi (“Stone of Wisdom”) in 
pacifying the humanity is not Intellect but 
Art with its universal appeal (16): 

“Art will unify all Humanity. Art 
is one—indivisible, Art has its many 
branches, yet all are one. Art is the mani¬ 
festation of the coming synthesis. Art is 
for all. Everyone will thrill true art, The 
Gates of the Sacred Source must be wide 
open for everybody, and the light of art 
will influence numerous hearts with a new 
love. At first this feeling will be uncon¬ 
scious, but after all it will purify human 
consciousness, and how many young hearts 
are searching for something real and beau¬ 
tiful! So, give it to them! Bring art to the 
people where it belongs. We should have 
not only Museums, Theatres, Universities, 
Public Libraries, Railway Stations and 
Hospitals, but even prisons decorated and 
beautified. Then we shall have no more 
prisons.” 

In that spirit Roerich has written, and 
when ever occasion has presented itself, he 
spoke before the Chicago Art Institute, 
various sections of the Roerich Society and 
to its many branches—British, Bulgarian, 
Columbian, Finnish, French, German, 
Himalayan, Latvian, Origin, Siberian, 
South American, Spinoza, St. Francis of 
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Assisi, Washington, etc. Roerich also ad¬ 
dressed the French and Russian Academy 
of Creative Arts, the Slavonic Society, the 
Librarians’ Conventions, the League of 
Composers, Japanese Bearers of Culture, 
Young Man Buddhist Association, the 
Y.M.C.A., the New York State Federa¬ 
tion of Women’s Clubs, etc, That is the 
reason why he is called “The Messenger” 
(230), “The Messiah of Culture” (214.), 
“Painter and Pacifist” (217), “The Mes¬ 
senger of Peace and Culture” (239), 
“Apostle of World Culture” (266), “A 
Bearer of Faith in Construction and 
Progress” (267) “The Teacher from the 
White Summits” (95), “World Famous 
Artist” (99), creator of “Realm of 
Roerich” (100), “Painter Extraordinary” 
(101), “Painter in Prose” (104), bearer 
of “Art Treaty” (103), “Painter Prophet” 

(116) , the father of “Banner of Peace and 
World Peace through Spiritual Unity” 

(117) , “Theosophical Painter” (1x8), 
“Torch Bearer of Culture” (129), “Hu¬ 
man Genius” (134), “Apostle of Culture 
and Peace” (141), “A World Force” 
(209), "A Modern Leonardo Da Vinci” 
(148), “Great Explorer, Painter, Phi¬ 
losopher and Thinker” (175), “The Fore¬ 
runner of Era to Come” (176), “A Saint 
and an Artist” (178), a man who is 
“Putting Asiatic Life and Philosophy on 
Canvas” (180), “Apostle of World 
Unity” (208), “Prophet of Universal 
Beauty” (184), “The Versatile Genius” 
(220), “Prophet of Universal Beauty” 
(184) etc. 

II 

Biographical Facts. Roerich, like all 
men of genius, can not be understood 
perfectly without his hereditary (native) 
and environmental (nurture) factors. One 
of the authors says of Roerich that he is 
“impregnable as rock and almost as si¬ 
lent.” He is one of the real puzzling Rus¬ 
sian human natures—a man of few words 
and an indefinable atmosphere of medita¬ 
tion, like a monk. Roerich is called a 
primitive hunter turned historian. The 


feelings thus aroused and the experiences 
thus gained, Roerich would turn over in 
his mind, and being religious-minded (not 
dogmatic-minded) by nature he would 
convert these by sublimation into fine emo¬ 
tions, ideas and vivid imagery. The fol¬ 
lowing biographical facts are based mainly 
on the official statements of the Roerich 
Museum authorities who are best informed 
about Roerich as a man and his work 
035 ) • 

Nicholas Konstantinovich Roerich was 
born on Oct. 10, 1874, in St. Petersburg 
(now Leningrad), son of Konstantin 
Fedorovich Roerich, a noted lawyer of 
Nordic descent (he took an active part in 
promoting the abolition of serfs or Rus¬ 
sian peasant slaves, independent courts, 
public education, and Free Economic So¬ 
ciety) and of Marie Vassilievna Kalashni¬ 
kov, of an ancient Russian family of Pskov. 
The family of Roerich originated from the 
Nordic Vikings and the name of Roerich 
is found in old chronicles dating back to 
the tenth century. Thus the future artist 
combines the Nordic qualities of his pa¬ 
ternal ancestry with the Russian traits of 
his mother’s family. According to Duver- 
nois (125, p. 33): “Roerich is descendant 
of Iceland and Yutland Vikings. One of 
his ancestors, Frederick Roerich, was the 
head of the Templars, and during the 
reign of Paul I, the guardsman Roerich 
was close to the Maltese order; and the 
trident of the coat-of-arms of the Roerich 
closely resembles the trident of the Seal of 
Templars.” 

Roerich is said to be a real descendant 
of Rurik, the brave Varengian prince who 
became the first ruler of Russia, and whose 
dynasty ended with Theodor, son of Ivan 
Grozny or Ivan the Terrible (181, p. 23). 

Roerich’s special style, which has become 
a by-word as well as a symbol of an entire 
school of art, has its source in the general 
nature of the artist. Even in his early child¬ 
hood, Roerich was already working in his 
unrepeatable, individual style, thus build¬ 
ing up the foundation of his self-developed 
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tive art. When he was ten years old, 
ing on the family estate (over 3000 
s) of his father, Isivara , he began to 
rve ancient mounds or kurgans dating 
n the Vikings and prehistoric Slavs. 

: elders of the village prohibited him 
1 touching these mounds, but the 
ous boy convinced of his way, began 
onally to excavate them. He found ex- 
ite bronze objects which he presented 
:he Russian Archeological Society. In 
way even in his childhood, the boy 
;ued his interests toward the beautiful, 
the age of 15, already mastering; the 
of drawing and painting, he sent ar- 
:s and drawings to illustrated art 
jazines which were accepted and pub- 
ed. Thus was begun the artistic and 
■ary career of the artist. Hence, when 
25th year of his artistic activities was 
ibrated (in 1915), the date of his grad- 
ion from the Russian Academy of Fine 
s was not taken as a basis, but rather 
real beginnings of his artistic creative 
-expression. 

Thus, we have now a record of over 
years of incessant creative ascent which 
e brought the name Roerich to the 
pies of the entire world: 

3: Entered the Private Classical Gymnasium 
f the famous educator, Dr, May. 

3: After graduating from this private Col- 
:ge, he entered the School of Law, Imperial 
Tniversity of St. Petersburg. At the same time 
c passed the requirements for entrance into the 
mperial Academy of Art under Professor 
Cuindji. Roerich's father, an influential lawyer 
rished to give over to his son his very extensive 
iractice. But the young Roerich, feeling that 
lis goal was Art, solved the problem quite 
inexpectedly by combining studies in both Art 
,nd Law, an extremely difficult task. 

16: Graduated from the University. 

17: Graduated from the Academy. His first 
tainting, The Messenger, was purchased by the 
amous collector, Tretiakov for his Museum in 
Moscow. 

>8: Conducted excavations. Became Professor 
>f the Archaeological Institute and Art Editor 
)f the Magazine Art. 

>9'- Engaged in archaeological excavations for 
he Imperial Archaelogical Society. Organized 
he first American Art Exhibition in Russia. 


Assistant Secretary, Imperial Society of En¬ 
couragement of Arts in Russia. 

1900: Visited Paris, Holland, Italy. Studies with 
Cormon in Paris. 

1901: Elected General Secretary of the Imperial 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts in St. 
Petersburg. Married Elena Ivanovna, the 
daughter of the Architect, Shaposhnikov. 

1901: Held exhibitions in the Imperial Academy 
and in the Mir Iskusstva (Diaghilev). His 
works acquired by Tzar Nicholas II, the Tre¬ 
tiakov Gallory, and the Imperial Academy. 

1903: Made extensive trips throughout Russia. 
Held exhibition in Mir Iskusstva (Diaghilev), 
in Modem Art (Prince Stcherbatov and the 
Imperial Society for the Encouragement of 
Art). 

1904.: Made extensive trip through ancient cities 
of Russia. Held first exhibition in America at 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

1905: Held exhibitions in Prague (Mannes), 
Berlin, Venice and Vienna. 

1906: Nominated Director of the Art School of 
the Imperial Society for the Encouragement of 
Art. Made trip through France, Switzerland 
and Italy. Held exhibition in Paris. Elected 
Socittaire of Salon d’Automne. Completed 
mosaic in the chapel on the estate of Mr. 
Golubiev (Kiev). Introduced broad reforms in 
the Art School. 

1907: Visited Finland. Completed theatrical deco¬ 
rations, 

1908: Visited Novgorod and Paris. Held exhibi¬ 
tions in Paris and Venice. Conducted his lec¬ 
tures in Yousupov’s Palace in St. Petersburg on 
The Stone Age. 

1909: Visited Novgorod, Germany, Holland, 
England. Began his collection of Old Masters. 
Academician of the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Russia; Member of the Academy of Rheims. 
Held exhibitions in Paris and London. Work 
acquired by the Luxembourg. 

1910: Elected First President of Mir Iskusstva. 
Held exhibitions in Rome and Brussels. Paint¬ 
ing acquired by the National Gallery of Rome. 
Conducted excavations of the Novgorod Krem¬ 
lin. 

1911: Began Frescoes in the Temple of the 
PrincessTcnishev (Smolensk). Visited Germany 
and Holland, Designed theatrical productions. 

1912: Completed Frescoes in Smolensk. Collabo¬ 
rated with Stravinsky on Sacre du Prin temps. 
Designed Peer Gynl (Moscow Art Theatre). 

1913: Completed mural, Kerjeneta — Battle. 

Visited Caucasus. Designed settings for Princess 
Maleine (Maeterlinck). 

1914: Visited Smolensk. Completed his Fresco 
there. First volume of writings published by 
Sytin (Moscow). Elected Honorary President 
of. the Institute of Advanced Architectural 
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Studies for Women. International Exhibition, 
Malmo. Commander of first class of Swedish 
Order of the Northern Star, 

1915: Celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his artistic and literary activities held. 
Elected President of the Imperial Commission 
for War-Invalid. Held exhibition at Mir 
Iskuutva. Murals for Moscow-Kazan Railroad 
Station. 

1916: Prepared for extensive world-tour of exhi¬ 
bition and lectures. Visited Finland. 

1917: Finland Heroica Series. Valamo. Project 
of Free Academy. 

1918: Visited Sweden. Exhibition held at Stock¬ 
holm. Work acquired by the National Museum 
of Stockholm. Visited Finland. Held exhibition 
at Helsingfors. Acquisitions by Atheneum. 

1919: Visited Denmark. Exhibition held at Co¬ 
penhagen. Arrived in England where he worked 
with Dr. Young on the medical values of certain 
colors in the cure of certain diseases, Lectures, 
1920: Remained in England, Exhibitions held 
in Goupil Gallery, London ; Worthing Gallery, 
Worthing; Victoria and Albert Museum, Invi¬ 
tation from Dr. Harshe of Chicago Art Insti¬ 
tute for exhibition tour in America. Arrived in 
New York with Mmc. Helena Roerich (under 
nom dc plume, “Josephine Saint-Hilarie” she 
wrote; On Eastern Crossroads—Legends and 
Prophesies of Asia, N.Y.F.A. Stokes Co, 1930, 
pp. 155) and their two sons, George (a scien¬ 
tist) and Sviatoslav (an artist), on October 2. 
Exhibition in Kingore Gallery, New York. 
1921-2: Extensive tour through America. Exhi¬ 
bitions held in 28 cities throughout America. 
Lectures. Santa Fc, Grand Canyon, Arizona. 
Designed Snegourotchka for Chicago Opera. 
Visited Monhegan, Maine. Founded Master In¬ 
stitute of United Arts and Corona Mundi, 
International Art Center. 

1923: Extension of Master Institute of United 
Arts and Corona Mundi, International Art 
Center. Held exhibition in Boston. Set out for 
the Roerich American Central Asiatic Expedi¬ 
tion on May 8. Visited Italy, Switzerland, In¬ 
dia. Roerich Museum founded on November 
17 by American Institutions. 

1924: Visited India, Sikhim, Made trip to 
America. Opening of the Roerich Museum on 
March 24. Sent paintings to the Roerich 
Museum. 

1925: Continued Expedition—Egypt, Ceylon, 
India, Darjeeling, Kashmir, Ladak, Chinese 
Turkestan. Paintings sent to the Roerich 
Museum. 

1926: Continued Expedition—Chinese Turkestan, 
Altai, Mongolia. Paintings sent to the Roerich 
Museum. Society of Friends of Roerich Museum 
was origanized, 

1927: Continued Expedition—Mongolia, Tibet. 


Paintings sent to Roerich Museum. Archer 
publication of Society of Friends of Roerich 
Museum inaugurated. 

1928: Continued Expedition—Tibet, Sikkim, 
Darjeeling, Simla, Naggar. Paintings sent to 
Roerich Museum. 

1929: Lived in Naggar, Kula, Punjab, British 
India. On May 17 started for New York; ar¬ 
rived June t8. New twenty-four story Master 
Building for the Roerich Museum and its affili¬ 
ated institutions completed and opened on 
October 17, 1929. Celebration of the Fortieth 
Anniversary of Roerich’s artistic activities, 
when Commemorative Medal was awarded to 
artist. Inauguration of Roerich Museum Press 
and Urusvati, Himalayan Research Institute of 
the Roerich Museum. Foreign Committees of 
Society of Friends of Roerich Museum organ¬ 
ized. Promulgated the Roerich Pact and 
Banner, the idea of protecting cultural treasures. 

1930: Honorary President, Maha Bodhi Society 
of America; Member of Yugoslav Academy of 
Art and Science; Vice-President, Archaelogical 
Institute of America. Painting Castles of 
Maitreya in Luxembourg, Paris. Production 
Sacre du Printtmfs with Stokowski for League 
of Composers, Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Visited France, 
England, Preparation, Lahoul Expedition. 

1931: Dr. Camille Tulsinck, member of the 
Royal Academy of Archeology, Belgium, in¬ 
augurated the Bruges Conference for Adoption 
of the Roerich Pact. 

1932: A Second International Conference was 
held, in Bruges at which a Roerich Foundation 
for Peace, Art, Science and Labor was sug¬ 
gested, 

1933: The Third International Convention for 
the Promotion of the World Wide Adoption 
of the Roerich Pact and Banner of Peace, 
Washington, D.C. 

1934: In fall our America was suffering from a 
terrific drought. Roerich, remembering the 
drought-resisting vegatation of the steppes, and 
gobis of Asia, set out, commissioned by Wash¬ 
ington, to investigate this grass which had sur¬ 
vived all catastrophes. He reports: “The dunes 
of Barga provide remnants of great forests; 
there still are found great quantities of feather¬ 
grass and other steppe grasses at once strongly 
in resistance and useful for forage.” He found 
300 or more kinds of “drought-resisting plants, 
adaptable to recarpet Western American plains, 
and he sent the seeds of these plants gathered 
on the edge of the Mongolian Desert, to 
America. He then proceeded to India. Although 
the natives were not hostile, they could not 
understand why America should send an expe¬ 
dition half way round the world to dig up 
some Mongolian weeds” (181, p. 58). 
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1935 : While he was in Asia, in a memorable 
ceremony at the White House, the treaty on the 
Roerich Pact was signed by the 21 Americas, 
in the presence of President Roosevelt (that 
happened on April 15, based on a unanimous 
resolution passed at the Seventh Pan American 
Conference in Montevideo, December 16, 1933, 
upon the proposal of Chile; in accordance with 
this resolution, the Pan American Union, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C,, drew up the present Treaty on 
the Roerich Pact; it is interesting to note the 
fact that it was not needed among the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere who had begun to 
plan for peace so early as 1823 (Bolivar) and 
had already 11 separate instruments). 

193d: Returned to New York with his son, Dr, 
Georges de Roerich. After a short stay in 
America, he returned to India, visiting Japan 
on his way. 

Roerich has made more than 3000 can¬ 
vases, distributed in nearly 25 countries, 
in hundreds of museums and private col¬ 
lections, and more than 1000 of his graphic 
creations are in New York. He has been 
honored by some nations and their cultural 
institutions of high order—he is President- 
Founder of the “Master Institute of 
United Arts,” New York; of “Corona 
Mundi,” New York; Member of the 
“Archaeological Society,” Washington, 
D.C.; Fellow “American Ass’n for the 
Advancement of Science”; Fellow of the 
“American Geographical Society”; Presi¬ 
dent-Founder, “New-Syndicate”; Honor¬ 
ary President, “Atlatas,” an international, 
non-commercial publishing society for the 
inter-change and dissemination of new 
and constructive thoughts by means of the 
art constructive; Honorary Advisor of the 
“Y.M.C.A.,” New York; Honorary 
Member, “Boston Art Club”; Honorary 
President, “Cor Ardens,” an affiliation of 
the creators of beauty everywhere through¬ 
out the world, Chicago; Member of the 
“Anglo-Russian Literary Society,” Lon¬ 
don; Academician of the “Academy of 
Fine Arts,” St. Petersburg; Honorary 
Member of the “Moscow Archaeological 
Institute”; Member of the Board, “Fine 
Arts Editions of St. Eugenia,” St. Peters¬ 
burg; President of Council, “Red Cross 
Art Workshop for Disabled Soldiers,” St. 
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Petersburg; Vice-President of the “Coun¬ 
cil of Art in Russia,” St. Petersburg; 
President of the Council of the “Museum 
of Pre-Petrian Art,” St. Petersburg; Presi¬ 
dent Museum of “Russian Art, Society 
for Encouragement of Fine Arts”; Mem¬ 
ber of the Board, “Society of Architecture,” 
St. Petersburg; Member of the “Russian 
Archaeological Society,” St. Petersburg; 
Member of the Board, “Society for Re¬ 
vival of Russian Art,” St. Petersburg; 
Member of the Board, “Society of Lovers 
of Art,” St. Petersburg; Commander, First 
Class, Royal Swedish Order of North Star, 
Stockholm; Member of the “Finnish Art¬ 
ists’ Society,” Helsingfors, Finland; Hon¬ 
orary Member of the “Vienna Secession,” 
Vienna; Life Member of the “Indian So¬ 
ciety of Oriental Art,” Calcutta; Life 
Member of the “Asiatic Society of Ben¬ 
gal,” Calcutta; Honorary Member of the 
“Bese Institute,” Calcutta; Member of 
the Societe des Antiquaires de Paris; 
Member of the Societe Prehistoriquc, Paris, 
France; Honorary Member of the So¬ 
ciete Lusace, Paris; Mcmbre de la So¬ 
ciete Geogra'phique, Paris; Membre 
Donateur de la Societe Ethnografhique, 
Paris, Paris; Member of the Academic 
National de Reims, France; Honorary 
President, “Maha Bodhi Society of Amer¬ 
ica”; Member of “Jugoslav Academy of 
Art and Science”; Vice-President, “Arch¬ 
aeological Institute of America,” etc., etc. 

Still under 60, Roerich is not only a 
man inspired but he is an inspiration to 
others. Roerich is a world teacher and by 
his distinguished educational efforts he has 
sown the seed in about 25 countries. 

Ill 

Roerich's Distinctions between Culture 
and Civilization. Most of the dictionaries 
derive the word culture from the Latin 
cultus, pp. of colore meaning to till, to 
cultivate, to worship, or reverential hom¬ 
age. Not one of these dictionaries give 
derivation for the last three letters in 
culture. Roerich applies his acquaintance 
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with oriental languages and defines it 
f-ure) as meaning light, for ur is a root 
word in many oriental tongues, meaning 
“light” or “fire.” This is indicated in many 
of the writings of old Egypt. The Hebraic 
root word for light is ohr; the Phrygian 
ur, means light or fire, and according to 
our Armenian scholar, Dr. Paelian (181, 
p. 80) it is very similar to the Armenian 
word hur (pronounced “hoor”), which 
means fire. In one word, Roerich defines 
culture as “the Cult of Light” (7, p. 47 ) 
or veneration or adoration of Light. As 
he says: “After all, we need not give up 
this definition. Cult will always remain 
adoration of the principle of good, and the 
word ur reminds us of the old Eastern 
root, which always means Light, Fire” 
(7, p. 47), He does not want to inter¬ 
change Culture and Civilization, for these 
two terms already have been subject to 
misinterpretation. 

Roerich says (7, pp. 46-47): “Up to 
now many people consider it fit to replace 
the word Culture by civilization, forget¬ 
ting completely that the very Latin root 
Cult has a very deep spiritual significance, 
whereas civilization has as its root a civic 
social structure of life. It seems quite clear 
that every country passes through certain 
social steps, viz., civilization, which in its 
highest synthesis forms the eternal and in¬ 
destructible conception to Culture. As we 
see from many examples, civilization may 
perish, may be altogether annihilated, but 
Culture creates its great heritage upon in¬ 
destructible spiritual tablets, which sustain 
the future generation. Every maker of 
standardized articles, every manufacturer, 
is of course already a civilized person; but 
no one would insist that the owner of every 
factory is necessarily a cultured person. 
And it may easily happen that one of the 
subordinate workmen in the factory may 
be the transmitter of undoubted Culture, 
whereas the owner himself may still re¬ 
main only within the boundary of civiliza¬ 
tion. One may easily imagine a ‘Home of 
Culture/ but a ‘Home of Civilization’ 


would sound absurd. The conception of a 
‘cultural worker’ is quite definite, but ‘civ¬ 
ilized worker’ means something entirely 
different. Every university professor will 
be well satisfied to be called a ‘cultural 
worker’ but try to call the honorable pro¬ 
fessor a civilized worker; every scholar, 
every creator would feel an inner uneasi¬ 
ness at this title, if not even offence. We 
know the expressions ‘civilization of 
Greece/ ‘civilization of Egypt/ ‘civiliza¬ 
tion of Rome/ but they do not in the least 
exclude the concept far greater in its un- 
alterability, of the Great Culture of Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, France.” 

In his Address as a President on the 
occasion of his election as Supreme Presi¬ 
dent of the World League of Culture, 
Roerich says (7, pp. V and 107): 

“Culture is the reverence of light. Cul¬ 
ture is the love of humanity. Culture is 
fragrance, the unity of life and beauty, 
Culture is the synthesis of uplifting and 
sensitive attainments. Culture is the armor 
of light. Culture is salvation. Culture is 
the moving force. Culture is Heart. If we 
gather all definitions of Culture, we find 
the synthesis of active Bliss, the altar of 
enlightment and constructive beauty,” 

In his “Realm of Light” he says, “Cul¬ 
ture is found in Beauty and is Knowledge. 
Immense wealth is necessary in order to 
exchange and mentally strengthen the lan¬ 
guage of the heart” (6, p. 180). 

Wisdom (“logos,” “sophia” or “holy 
wisdom) is Roerich’s the highest goal of 
all culture and education. Roerich is not 
in sympathy with the modern educators 
who emphasize mainly knowledges and 
skills without wisdom. This wisdom “rests 
in reality which renounces neither spiritual 
nor physical existence,” for “in the State 
of Culture lies do not exist. It is impos¬ 
sible to remain static, you must either ad¬ 
vance or retreat. The standards of the 
Culture do not know of retreat. The real 
bearers of Light do not know disappoint¬ 
ment, because the magnet of Light is great 
(6, p. 179). Roerich believes that “only 
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through the knowledge of spirit can we 
perceive what is authentic” (2, p, 25). He 
believes in the protection afforded by the 
power of the spirit, “Because only in spirit 
are we fortified mentally, and physically. 
A man, spiritually concentrated, is as 
strong as a dozen of the brawniest ath¬ 
letes. The man who knows how to use 
his mental powers is stronger than the 
mob” (2, p. 27-28). 

Teaching of Roerich does not consist 
merely in mastering the facts (truths, data, 
items, material, content, etc.) but in a sfe¬ 
cial joy to exfel not only ignorance but 
that ugly off shot of ignorance , superstition 
is destroyed. As he says (2, pp. 314-315): 
“Thus we see that even in the conception 
of the most positivistic scientist is clearly 
expressed the relativity of matter. In this 
relativity is an open window for the high¬ 
est conceptions. Let them approach our 
earth! Let them saturate the coming evo¬ 
lution not only as an external transfigura¬ 
tion but also as the evolution of the inner¬ 
most being. The facts are needed but the 
understanding of these facts should be 
without hypocrisy and superstition. . . . 
The self-denying study of the facts is no 
longer a fairy tale but has entered the labo¬ 
ratory of the scientist, and the scientific 
mind knows how many more rays and 
forms of energy can enter our life and can 
be applied for the upliftment of every 
hearth. The benevolent transfiguration of 
life is on the threshold; even more, it 
knocks on our portals because so many 
things may be distributed at once without 
delay. How many social problems can be 
solved without hostility, but with only one 
condition, that they be solved in a beauti¬ 
ful way. Well, we can evoke the energies 
from the space; we can enlighten our life 
with powerful rays, but these rays shall be 
beautiful—as beautiful as is the conception 
of evolution. Our responsibility before The 
Beautiful is great! If we feel it, we can 
demand the same responsibility to this 
highest principle from our pupils.” 

In one word Roerich’s teaching strives 
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to the realization of the perfect manifesta¬ 
tions of Nature, considering man as a part 
of nature. It is the highest duty of educa¬ 
tion to teach mankind how to use the great 
treasure of the psychic energy, and if the 
time has come to speak of the physical 
visible residues of psychic energy, then con¬ 
sequently reality has become evident. 
“This means that people must without de¬ 
lay strive to master the psychic energy” 
(2, p. 166). Roerich claims that this psy¬ 
chic power is developed in Buriatia and 
Mongolia (2, p. 141) as well as in our 
America (2, p. 169) where the liberated 
minds of scientists, unbound by prejudice, 
turn to the same direction of reality. “The 
summits of Asia and the heights of America 
clasp hands on the basis of true research 
and self-denying affirmation. Millikan’s 
Cosmic Rays, Einstein’s Relativity, There¬ 
min’s Music from the Ether, are accepted 
by the East in a most positive way, be¬ 
cause ancient Vedic and Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions confirm them. Thus the East and 
West meet!” (2, p. 169). Both modern 
and the ancient truth “is in the very 
reality but not in the pathology of evi¬ 
dence” (6, p. 19). 

Roerich is against any standardized 
methods of teaching and learning. Accord¬ 
ing to Roerich the first condition for the 
attainment of knowledge is “freedom 
from methods of study” (6, p. 4). To 
quote him: “One should not insist upon 
standardized methods. The true knowl¬ 
edge is attained by inner accumulations, 
by daring; for the approaches to the One 
Knowledge are manifold. The Description 
of such calls and milestones of life would 
make a most needed and uplifting book. 
One must not insist, not deprive, not sub¬ 
due by conventionalities, but should con¬ 
stantly recall the light, the fires of space, 
the high energies, the predestined victo¬ 
ries. All facts not within the elementary 
school books should be collected. Such facts 
should be threaded with full honesty, 
without conceit and disdain, or hypocrisy, 
behind which lurks fear—truly speaking, 
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ignorance. One may never know whence 
the useful seed will come: the physicist, 
bio-chemist, botanist, physician, priest or 
historian or philosopher or a Tibetan Lama, 
or Brahim-pandit, or Rabbi-kabbalist, or 
Confucian or an old medicine woman, or, 
finally, the fellow traveller whose name 
we failed to ask without reason—who will 
make 'the most important contribution? In 
each life there is so much that it is remark¬ 
ably inspiring, unusual. Only to remem¬ 
ber it! In these reminders sparkle so many 
of the best stars only temporarily obscured. 
Thus, once more without renouncing our 
daily labor, we approach not the things 
forbidden but the possibilities which illumi¬ 
nate life. Only it is not our task to insist, 
lest we coerce. For nothing is achieved by 
forcing, but, I repeat, it is necessary to 
recall the possible joys. The names of these 
spiritual joys are inexpressible in the lan¬ 
guage of the material world” (6, pp. 4-5). 

Roerich is against a uniform school pro¬ 
gram or curriculum, because “Every 
standard leads to tyranny” (6, p. 98). Like 
our Professor Hugh Mearns, Roerich 
preaches and practices the enfoldment of 
the creative impulse, when he says: “At 
times one already hears the mention made 
in the schools of the need of developing 
the creative impulse and of organizing 
thoughts. If a deadly standardization is not 
made of this beneficial enterprise, then 
perhaps somewhere there might be felt a 
shock which will make the school genera¬ 
tion ponder over the questions of elevated 
thought, of heroism, of self-denial and 
self-sacrifice. And then only will people 
understand the simple truth that in giv¬ 
ing we receive and in sacrificing we are 
enriched. And this will not be understood 
in a narrow, material sense, but its spiritual 
meaning will be revealed in all its true 
wealth. This physiology of spirit, of which 
one has to speak so often nowadays, will 
be a practical life principle which will once 
more bring the abstract into reality” (6, 
PP- 42 - 43 )- 

Roerich’s Teacher is not an I.Q. giver, 
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a grader or promoter, a foliceman or a 
drill-master, a judge or an examiner, an 
intellectual undertaker or an educational 
dantelst, but an inspirer, uplijter, spiritual 
guide, counsellor, big brother, enlightener, 
a gum or a rabbi voho originally meant in¬ 
structor, a physician and a spiritual healer 
at the same time. As he says: “The Teach¬ 
er is He who reveals, enlightens and en¬ 
courages” (6, p. 62) or: “In the entire 
East, the deep veneration for the Teacher 
has surrounded the Conception of the Guru 
with a sacred solicitude and impregnabil¬ 
ity. The conception of the Guru-Teacher 
is understood with similar veneration only 
in the East. 

“Let me remind you of the legend from 
Agni-Yoga about the small Hindu boy, 
who had found his teacher: 

“We asked him: 

“ ‘Is it possible that the sun would 
darken for you, if you would see it with¬ 
out the Teacher?’ 

“The boy smiled: ‘The Sun would re¬ 
main the same, but in the presence of the 
Teacher, twelve suns would shine to me.’ ” 

“The sun of wisdom of India shall shine 
because upon the shores of a river there 
sits a boy who knows the Teacher.” 

“There arc conductors of electricity, and 
also there are unifiers of knowledge. If a 
barbarian will make an attempt against the 
Teacher tell him how humanity named 
the destroyers of libraries.” 

“The foundations of the East are forti¬ 
fied by the conception of the Guru. What 
wonderful words and dignified gestures 
can be found in India in regard to the 
Teacher”, (p. 5, pp. 152-153). 

According to Roerich there are “two 
types of teachers—the one, the teacher who 
knows and affirms. The other knows so 
much that he is always searching. Only a 
short time ago many institutions were op¬ 
posed to the searching teacher because the 
standard life was not yet crystalized. But 
now the crystal of our standard is formed, 
and we cannot create the next step of life. 
You perceive that everyone is depressed by 
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this cold crystal of standard and humanity is 
ready for a real search” (3, p, 69). In 
another place Roerich says: “He who knows 
—searches. He who wins knowledge— 
achieves” (4, p. 105). “Guruship is the 
highest relation we can attain in earthly 
garb. We are guarded by Guruship and we 
ascend to perfection in our system to the 
Guru, He who knows the essential meaning 
of the Guru will not speak against relics. 
In the West you have also some portraits of 
dear ones and you have great esteem for 
symbols and the objects used by your fore¬ 
fathers and great leaders. So do not take it 
as idolatry, but only as a deep veneration 
and remembrance of the work performed 
by some one great. And it is not alone this 
external veneration, but if you know some¬ 
thing of physical emanation from objects, 
then you also know about natural magic”— 
so spoke an Indian Lama to Professor 
Roerich (2, pp. 21-22). 

The new teacher will develop a new 
type of education by means of which the 
pupils and students will be moved by the 
three forces of Great Future—(1) “Cre¬ 
ative love,” (2) “the miracle of beauty” 
and (3) “the wisdom of action” (3, p. 
46). Since a teacher does not bother with 
the fettered brains who are the cause of 
many idle disputes about life, religion, 
knowledge, and beauty, and who believe 
“in the fetters of schools which are prisons” 
(3, p. 44). This new teacher must know 
that “Creation is the pure prayer of the 
spirit. Art is the heart of the people. Knowl¬ 
edge is the brain of the people. Only through 
the heart and through wisdom can mankind 
arrive at union and mutual understanding 
(3, PP- 19-20). Such a future teacher will 
know that “outside of art, religion is in¬ 
accessible; outside of art the spirit of na¬ 
tionality is far away; outside of art, science 
is dark” (3, p. 20). Such a modern teacher 
must feel that “in every process of recon¬ 
struction the level of education and beauty 
should be raised; in no case should it be 
forgotten even for a moment. This is not 
an abstract judgment; on the contrary it 


is the task before us” (3, pp. 16-17). 

Roerich deplores the present insecurity of 
the teachers when he says: “Without suc¬ 
cumbing to truisms or sentimentality, we 
must admit that the present upheavals 
threaten the destruction of all cultural con¬ 
cepts. It is a sad fact that a general financial 
and economic crisis is usually reflected first 
upon the entire domain of education. The 
people fear to reduce or do away with the 
manufacture of poison gases, but with dis¬ 
tinct ease they are ready to close educational 
institutions or, at least to reduce the salaries 
of much-tried workers in education” (7, p. 
4i). 

Roerich believes in experiment if it is free 
from prejudice, if it is under the spell of 
creative flame, if it is based on universality 
and sincerity of study (7, pp. 6, 7, 8, 10, 
1 1, I 5 » 32 , 36, 74 , 75 , 97 , 98, 99 ; 2, pp. 
22, 153, 154; etc.). Roerich points out 
how every nucleus of a new unprejudiced 
scientific conquest is attacked. “This creates 
an ugly sight. On one part there are being 
opened new educational institutions, which 
by their very appearance seem to invite new 
research; yet on other parts every unusual 
manifestation, which I’d not enter into 
elementary textbooks, are not only ridiculed 
but also prosecuted. It means that the hydra 
of ignorance dwells not only in illiteracy 
but also in fossilized perception and in 
human hatred” (72, p. 7). According to 
Roerich education and culture are syno¬ 
nyms (72, p. 2), for both are characterized 
by infinite cognizance. “In the furnace of 
such a constant rejuvenation of conscious¬ 
ness the very essence of man is being puri¬ 
fied. Through honest and unlimited labor 
of knowledge, people are ennobled and be¬ 
gin to understand the concept of service of 
humanity. The true scholar has an open eye 
and is moved by freedom of thought. But as 
everything in life the eye and thought must 
be educated. From the first steps of educa¬ 
tion an enlightened admission and broaden¬ 
ing of the horizon should be laid at the 
foundation of primary schools. Knowledge 
should be freed from conventional limita- 
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tions. Knowledge is the path to joy, but 
joy is a special wisdom” (72, p. 2). To 
Roerich the terms “Education” and “Cul¬ 
ture" are not empty words, and he suggests 
that everyone should in his field, as far as 
he can, combat ignorance. To quote him: 
“Let no one say that he has no possibility to 
do so—-this would be untrue. He has. Open 
and hidden ignorance in all its cunningness, 
exist everywhere. In every household a 
clear mind can discern where dust and 
rubbish have to be removed. And today 
where in the world there thunder guns and 
poisonous gases compete with each other, 
how the combatting of ignorance is impera¬ 
tive. A defense of the best, most beautiful 
and most enlightened will be needed. If 
anyone will not succeed in his noble efforts, 
still it will be a heroic attempt and not an 
abstract intention. Besides in every effort 
there is already a vital element of action. 
Therefore every effort is already beneficial. 
No doubt some servitors of ignorance will 
whisper, that precisely how words about cul¬ 
ture and enlightenment are out of place. 
This is their typical trick in order to find at 
every moment of life a reason, why exactly 
at that hour a striving to culture and educa¬ 
tion are untimely. By this their formula the 
henchmen of ignorance betray themselves. 
Time always reveals himself. But Good, 
Culture and Education are needed at every 
hour” (72, pp. 8-9). 

Roerich would like to see both scientific 
research workers or experimentalists and the 
artists work together in fighting ignorance: 
“The extermination of ignorance should be 
carried out on a world scale. No nation can 
boast that it is sufficiently educated. Nobody 
has sufficient strength to conquer ignorance 
single-handedly. Knowledge should be uni¬ 
versal and should be supported in full coop¬ 
eration. Ways of communication know no 
limitations. Thus also the path of knowl¬ 
edge should flourish through exchange of 
opinion. One should not think that some¬ 
where enough has been done already for 
education. Knowledge spreads to such an 
extent that a constant renewal of methods 
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is required. It is horrible to witness fossil¬ 
ized brains which do not admit new 
achievements. No denier can ever be a true 
scientist. Science is free, honest and fear¬ 
less. Science can change instantaneously and 
enlighten upon world problems. Science is 
beautiful and therefore is infinite. Science 
docs not tolerate prohibition, prejudice and 
superstition. Science can find the great, 
even in the quest of the small. Ask great 
scientists how often the most astonishing 
discoveries took place during ordinary re¬ 
search. The eye was open and the brain 
was not dusty. The path of those who 
know how to investigate without limita¬ 
tions is the Path of the Future. Verily 
the struggle against ignorance is unde- 
ferrable as against decomposition and decay. 
Combating evil ignorance is not easy, for it 
has many henchmen. It lurks in many coun¬ 
tries and is clothed in various garments. 
One has to apply courage and patience, for 
the battle with ignorance is the conquest of 
chaos” (72, p. 1). 

Roerich makes flea for the devclofment 
of the creative instinct or imfulse from the 
earliest years of childhood, when he says: 
“In the education of children we still for¬ 
get the development of the creative power. 
First men seek to instill into the child a 
mass of conventional concepts. First he is 
taken through a full course of fear. Then 
the child is acquainted with all the family 
quarrels. Then he is shown films, those 
criminal films in which evil is so inventive 
and brilliant, and good so dull and ungifted. 
Then the child is given to the teachers who, 
unfortunately, being often without love for 
their subject, reiterate the deadening letter 
thereof! Further, the children are shown 
all the vulgar headlines in the daily press. 
Next the child is plunged into the sphere 
of so-called “sport” that its young head may 
grow accustomed to blows and broken 
limbs. And this is how the youth’s time is 
first occupied; he is given the most ignoble 
and perverted formulae. And after that, be¬ 
smirched and rusted, he may begin creative 
work. This is one of the deepest crimes. 
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Any machine men treat with greater care 
than they treat a child. Of course—the ma¬ 
chine has been paid for with ‘almighty’ 
money. It may not be allowed to grow dusty 
or be soiled with dirt. But no money is paid 
for children.—We are often astonished by 
the unexpected character of a child’s draw¬ 
ing, by the melody of a child’s song, or by 
the wisdom of a child’s reasoning. Where 
everything is yet open, there things are al¬ 
ways beautiful. But afterward we notice 
that the child ceases to sing, ceases to draw 
and that his reasoning begins to remind one 
of so-called children’s books. The infection 
of triviality has already sunk into him, and 
all the symptoms of this horrible disease 
have become evident. Ennui has made its 
appearance, a conventional smile, submis¬ 
sion to what is disagreeable, finally the fear 
of loneliness. Something near, some ever¬ 
present, guiding principle, has therefore 
withdrawn, receded. But you will not drive 
the children out of the Temple, Are not the 
most difficult things so very simple? But if 
even a machine suffers from dust and dirt, 
how destructively must spiritual grime be to 
the tender young soul. In mortal yearning 
the little head seeks for light. In mortal 
pain it feels all the offensiveness of its sur¬ 
roundings. It suffers, weakness, and some¬ 
times lies in the dust for ever. And the cre¬ 
ative apparatus runs down and all its wires 
fall away” (3, pp. 33-34). 

The only way out is—“Open in all 
schools the path to creative effort, to the 
greatness of art. Replace banalite and de¬ 
spondency by joy and scersbip. Preserve the 
child from the grimace of life. Give him a 
bold, happy life, full of activity and bright 
attainments” (3, p. 34), 

Surely such a new school must have a 
Great Teacher: “We must feel that the 
Great Teacher will come not only in Love 
and Truth, but radiant with Beauty. In 
Beauty only are all the diverse spirit united” 
(3, p. 66). 

Roerich has a high ofinion of Women 
as a fart in Cultural Education. The destiny 
of women (be they mothers, wives or 
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sisters) is to create Heroes. Their duties 
are to transform the dusky daily life in the 
festival of Great Service, and show the com¬ 
ing generation that every labor, while of 
spiritual aspect creates high quality. This 
sublime quality should enter human life 
from Dawn to Sunset, and in this constant 
self-perfectioning we shall find the creative 
smile of happiness. According to Roerich 
the Woman is the bearer of Beauty and 
Peace. In his “Woman’s Destiny” (93, pp. 
5-6) he says: “The great task of the Mother 
of the World is first of all one of unifying 
and persuading. No one in the world can 
impede the rise of working collaborations. 
Against cooperatives likewise no one can 
make any objection. Just now in all govern¬ 
ments this form of partial collaboration is 
everywhere being broadly accepted. For it 
is not needful to devise new laws which are 
disturbing to some people. This means that 
it is only necessary to be united in the most 
heartily compacted groups, and, though in 
small measures at first, to approach the 
multiform task. I emphasize the point that 
every seed is small, and therefore one should 
not strive all at once for enormous over¬ 
burdening dimensions. On the contrary, 
precisely the small dimensions at first can 
promote and make easy mutual understand¬ 
ing. Then later it is not difficult, in a 
businesslike order, to find the points of con¬ 
tact between the already strongly welded 
cooperatives. Everywhere one has occasion 
to hear about the most unaffected and 
original forms of the cooperative. Not long 
ago one could read about entire enterprises 
based on the exchange of manufactured 
wares. If exchange of handiwork is possible 
then just as precisely it is possible to arise 
an intellectual and beyond that a spiritual 
heart exchange. Among the imperative tasks 
of our days will be first of all work. Pre¬ 
cisely, work covers over with itself many 
perplexities. Among women just now is 
noticeable a sincere desire to work as the 
basis of independence. Indeed, let us repeat 
work must be most diverse, from that of the 
hand to that of the lofty brain. We are 
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tired of accounts that work must first of all tion” (2, p. 298), Roerich sees another 


take place in some sort of factories. Every 
constructive spirit is everywhere possible 
and everywhere valued. And women know 
how to work. Of course freedom is not in 
beginning to smoke or to commit excesses 
with any other narcotics. On the contrary, 
just now there is required an unusual tem¬ 
perateness in all branches of life. Faith and 
loyalty come to sobriety. As it has been said 
unfaithful in the little, unfaithful also in 
the great. But true beautiful is the labor of 
the Mother of the World. Inspirer, cre¬ 
atress, everywhere producing the creative¬ 
ness of good—can anyone possibly argue 
against this” (93, p. 6). 

Roerich believes in our America as a land 
of great cultural and educational opportuni¬ 
ties of every kind. In the remote yurtas of 
Asia’s desert our America is called chichabs 
(protector) over all countries, President 
Hoover is the great giant Savior of starving 
people, Ford is symbol of motive power, 
and the latest American discoveries are re¬ 
garded by the Far East as signs of the era 
of Shambala (according to these ancient 
teachings, the forties of our century are re¬ 
garded as the era of cosmic energies and ex¬ 
panded consciousness). To quote Roerich: 
“In the history of human achievement, 
America is an unique example of prodigious 
progress. Not bound by conventionalities 
and old forms, without prejudice, America 
built its life with the powerful hands of toil. 
Naturally, the question of material existence 
and life had first to be settled. Then atten¬ 
tion was turned toward problems of tech¬ 
nical necessity and social life. Having built 
the foundation of civilization, America be¬ 
gan to aspire toward the firm establishment 
of cultural principles. Knowledge and 
Beauty became imperative requirements in 
the life of the young country. In most un¬ 
expected ways, meriting great admiration, 
grew the conquest of Art and Science. The 
quality of production advances still higher, 
and this is always a sign of the growth of 
national creative genius. The wide in¬ 
dustrial growth reaches the poesy of crea- 


great sign in our American true culture— 
“the fact that what is gained is not kept for 
personal use alone. The treasures of achieve¬ 
ment are open to society as a whole” (2, p. 
299). 

According to Roerich our America is 
under the spell of creative imagination and 
the ability to perceive the new wave of 
progress. To quote him: “America follows 
in its development the path of true progress. 
During the last few years America stands 
alone in the creation of new museums, 
schools, societies, agencies, lectures, theatres. 

.. . One is amazed at the colossal resources 
of the country which absorbs this rich 
stream of creative power. Opportunity is 
also found both for the development of a 
national art, as well as for collecting the 
treasures of the whole world. There are 
multitudes of people who welcome artistic 
events and show response . . . America 
animates the consciousness by broad de¬ 
cisions; in her generosity she wants to have 
the objects and wants to hear the best words 
and aspires to make of her children future 
creators. The statesmen of America and her 
finest leaders are at the same time collectors 
of most varied forms of creative genius. 
There, where leading men and where great 
men, devote the best part of their mind to 
creative products there also the masses ex¬ 
press the same aspirations and will think in 
the same direction of true evolution. Un¬ 
bound by prejudice or superstition, people 
want to have not only a convenient, but also 
a beautiful life. No small habits hang behind 
the back of the builder of life. And his suc¬ 
cess will be followed by new progress and 
even the very obstacles will become levers 
of energy” (2, pp. 300-302). In one word, 
Roerich believes that the era of happy at¬ 
tainments is predestined for our America: 
that American civilization will progressively 
endure. Thus he writes with enthusiasm, 
“As the rapid movement of a big ship attracts 
everything movable, so also is the irresistible 
development of America joined by the high¬ 
est and the best” (2, p. 303). 
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IV 

An Illustration of Roerich’s Educational 
Writings. As a great psychologist Roerich 
paints, talks and writes in order to arouse 
a universal appeal. He writes to arouse 
curiosity, to uplift, to educate by suggestion 
rather than by formalities. One of his Diary 
Leaves from Himalayas is entitled “Cosmic 
Signs”: 

“New Year’s Eve. Three friends had 
gathered for a chat. One of them recalled 
the story of an eye witness of the terrible, 
instantaneous destruction of Quetta. They 
were sitting on the veranda, having just re¬ 
turned from a theatre in a most happy mood, 
when suddenly they heard some cosmic 
roaring. They ran into the garden, and 
there before their very eyes, in one moment 
Quetta collapsed. In this instantaneous de¬ 
struction of an entire city, burying over 
fifty thousand victims, was as if revealed a 
terrible cosmic Sign.” 

One of the listeners remembered ancient 
indications from various Puranas, which 
predicted how entire cities will perish, how 
the earth will become dry, how whole na¬ 
tions will become extinguished, and others 
will revert to primitive worship. He men¬ 
tioned the prophecies about the end of the 
Kali Yuga and continued: 

“And don’t we see all these signs before 
our eyes today? Are not entire cities de¬ 
stroyed by cosmic forces or human hands? 
Is not the death rate in many countries 
higher than the birth rate despite all en¬ 
deavours of governments? Have not some 
people returned to nature worship? Have 
not terrible droughts devastated huge areas? 
In magazines we see daily, pictures of de¬ 
structions caused by ravaging gales, sand 
storms and tornadoes. Some governments 
already try to prevent the epidemic 
droughts. Forests disappear, rivers become 
barren. Grasses are strangled by sand dunes. 
Every one of us has witnessed such horrible 
sights of morbid deserts. Some people do 
not, as yet, pay attention to such obvious 
realities. But the far-sighted are already on 
vigil. Seeing this, how can anyone say that 


predictions are not true?” Indeed how! 

The third interlocutor quoted from 
Biblical prophecies and added: “One can 
imagine how the masses who lived at the 
time of Amos, Ezekiel and Isaiah scoffed 
at these seers. Also nowadays we know of 
many discoveries and predictions that are 
ridiculed and insulted. Ignoramuses never 
heed anything that is beyond their narrow 
understanding or threatens their mercenary 
profits. But true scientists have already 
proved the transmission of thought and the 
world has benefited by their many beautiful 
discoveries. And how the ignoramuses 
laughed at these new possibilities which they 
all themselves now use daily. Remember 
how even Edison was declared a charlatan 
by the academy, how the energy of steam 
was denounced, and railways were derided, 
and how it was declared by a scientist that 
the flight of heavier-than-air machines was 
an ‘absolute impossibility,’ thus stopping the 
development of aircraft for almost a cen¬ 
tury. The scroll of ignorant mockery and 
envy is endless. In history we can trace that 
such insults were not only a thorny crown 
for the inventors but a testimony of true 
achievement.” 

During this conversation another friend 
had silently joined the company. He ex¬ 
claimed: “Stop this nonsense about fossilized 
prophecies. My prediction is the best. 
Yesterday I announced that there would be 
a boom on the exchange today, and so it is. 
Before your prophecies will become reality, 
mine is already in my pocket. What does it 
matter whether Quetta was destroyed? Per¬ 
haps this will contribute to the rise of my 
Cement Factory stocks. And cannot the 
drought about which you wailed, bring me 
profit in some way? The more deserts the 
better. Humanity will flock into cities. We 
shall feed it with canned goods. My movie 
shares will rise. You all are not good to me. 
You may even try to revivify the deserts 
and all the urbanites will run into the coun¬ 
try. You are drinking here some mineral 
water—where is your whisky and soda, and 
where are your cigars? It is boredom to sit 
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with you miserable people! You don’t even 
understand the advantage of deserts and 
shelled cities! The more craziness that is 
manifested in cities, the more it is profit¬ 
able! Even if your predictions ever prove 
true—when will that be? I am young but 
mother earth will last my time. And re¬ 
member it was a King who said: ‘Apres 
nous le deluge.’—After me—let there be 
a flood! About whom do you worry— 
about your heirs? But maybe they don’t 
deserve any better. And what does it matter 
if somewhere somebody worships a tree 
stump? We shall manufacture these stumps 
for him by the thousands. If humanity will 
be poisoned by narcotics, tobacco and alco¬ 
hol, we shall make money on patent medi¬ 
cines. You hopeless people—there stands a 
gramophone, but I dare not use it. All your 
Bachs and Beethovens make me sick! you 
have no jazz, tango, fox trot carrioca—and 
yet you imagine you are up to date! To sit 
with you—is simply to waste an evening!” 
And he slammed the door from the out¬ 
side. 

He was especially annoyed that the three 
did not even lose their temper but, 
shrugging their shoulders, looked at him as 
upon a certain zoological specimen. 

The physical drought is menacing, but 
the spiritual emptiness is far greater besides 
care for the soil, let there also be remem¬ 
bered the need for the uplifting of the 
human spirit. Without such spiritual fertili¬ 
zation, all attempts at reforestation, grass 
sowing and other good efforts will be in 
vain. All this brings results only when 
people actually realize why they live, and 
when they will again pronounce the sacred 
word of Love. In Love the quality of labor 
will improve. 

In Love deserts will again flourish. 

Such writings do not tire a person. Most 
of Roerich’s writings are like this essay. He 
has hundreds of such essays. He combines 
the spirit of essay-writing of our Emerson 
and Brisbane. He is our Jean Mace in 
popularizing the great spiritual, aesthetic 
and scientific truths. 


V 

Roerich’s educational experiments here 
and abroad are based on Truth (which he 
classifies as Science) and Beauty (whose 
appeal is Aesthetics or Art). Together these 
two basic ideas culminate in Spiritual Cul¬ 
ture. 

In his pedagogy, Roerich believes that 
the art appeal is a universal means to unite 
individuals and nations. He does not ap¬ 
prove of standardization of any kind, but 
seeks An Inner Growth from the point of 
view of the outer or aesthetic, and the inner 
or ethical beauty. 

He considers that education as a great 
inner, impelling force is the evolution and 
involution of mankind. 

He believes that within every child there 
is a spiritual inspiration and that every child 
has something to express if we, as parents 
and teachers, have understanding and dis¬ 
cernment enough to nourish the germ with¬ 
in, and this germ he believes finds expression 
through painting, sculpture, music, etc. 
Such an educational procedure offers great 
opportunity for the culture and nurture of 
child’s emotions and will. It is emphasized 
and practiced by our Hugh Mearns and by 
many other progressive educators here and 
abroad. Such a procedure is emphasized by 
Ernst Meumann, the father of systematic 
and critical evaluation of experimental peda¬ 
gogy. On pp. 194 and 202 of Yi\$Abriss der 
Exferimentellcn Paedagogik (Leipzig, 
1920, translated into English by Natalie L. 
Gunkel, a graduate student of School of 
Education, N.Y. University) he says this 
about development of the emotions and will: 

“Let us bestow one more look upon the 
development of the emotional and volitional 
side of the mental life of the young. If I 
treat those rather briefly it is not in the least 
to imply a lower evaluation of emotion and 
volition; indeed, I think that the quintes¬ 
sence of the whole mental development of 
the youthful is to be found in the abundance, 
the vividness, the sensitiveness of the reac¬ 
tions of his outer and inner experiences and 
in the formal volitional qualities which he 
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is able to develop; but up to this moment 
we know least of this sphere which it is so 
difficult to investigate. That is due less, I 
regret to say, to the insufficiencies of the 
emotion and the will in our experimental 
methods than to our failure, so far, to apply 
them to the case of the child. Of these en¬ 
quiries the most important results only can 
here be given. We know that the emotional 
life of children is the more unsteady and 
fluctuating (given to incongruities) the 
younger children are. Their feelings are 
under the spell of suggestibility and chil¬ 
dren’s feelings arc open to persuasion, pro 
and con, just as it is the case with old and 
young weak-minded people. Of the various 
kinds of emotion the ‘esthetic* ones have 
been the special object of research. They 
furnish an important contribution to the 
problem of the accessibility of the child for 
esthetic art and nature impressions (‘Child 
and Art 1 ). 

“The development of the religious and 
ethical feelings of the child is a subject sur¬ 
rounded by earnest controversies. It should 
be noted in this connection that according 
to researches by Pohlmtm, Seyfert, Engel - 
sferger and Ziegler: ( I ) all dogrnatico- 
religious concepts remain long incompre¬ 
hensible for the pupil as they are too abstract 
and too complicated, difficult for him to 
understand; (2) the religious concepts have 
an entirely anthropomorphic character; (3) 
numerous religious concepts consist of the 
pupil’s creating for himself in a concrete 
manner the corresponding situation of the 
religious life, e.g., the situation and attitude 
when praying, in the church, during re¬ 
ligious instruction in class. Finally (4) a 
great part of the religious instruction is 
absorbed purely upon pressure of authority: 
father and mother say so and, therefore, it 
is so. On that basis we arc forced to assume 
that the religious emotional life of the child 
depends also from the objective concrete 
content of the religious life and that the 
religious life of the children develops from 
emotion and concrete conception and not 
from religious (dogmatic) teaching: But 
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the concrete material of the religious life is 
represented for the child in the example and 
the conversation of the parents and the 
educator, and the child makes his relation 
to them the starting point of all those 
analogies by means of which God, His rela¬ 
tion to man, heaven, the angels, sin, and 
guilt, faith, etc., are depicted. Thus the 
access to the religious life of the child must 
gradually be developed from the vantage 
ground of his concrete and emotional life, 
for only that part of religion which has 
emotional character and can be grasped cor¬ 
rectly is open to the child. Any clarification 
and purification of the religious concepts can 
manifest itself quite gradually only. 

“The judgment, too, of children anent 
moral conditions such as lying, theft, etc., 
have repeatedly been made the subject of 
research. 

“It is evident from these reflections on 
the moral judgment of the children that the 
moral insight and the comprehension of the 
child as also a certain amount of life ex¬ 
perience have first to be acquired before a 
decisive moral judgment and volition is 
possible. The advancement of moral insight 
is a factor of equal importance as that of the 
awakening of the moral sentiments, dis¬ 
positions and sentiments and the raising up 
of formal volitional qualities by the means 
of practice. Thus, too, do we find that 
feeble-minded children are also morally 
weak just as are feeble-minded adults.” 

Surely experimental education, both in 
theory can gain very much by sticking to 
the high criteria in Roerich’s capital ideas 
in culture and education of emotions and 
volitions. These two fields arc the Achilles’ 
heel or the weakest spots in modern ex¬ 
perimental pedagogy and experimental 
didactics. Roerich is an artist for excellence 
feels the significance of art and character 
education .as not other modern educator 
here and abroad. 

In Roerich there is no lack of purpose and 
rhythm is of its essence. His art is essentially 
a modern development of the ancient folk 
art of his own people. He contends “there 
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is, in the world, a tremendous unseen force 
working slowly towards unity.” He con¬ 
tends that this unity of the arts is not only 
an ideal matter but of use in the daily life. 
This searching of Truth against conven¬ 
tionalism, against hypocrisy must be the 
watchword of our days, for already we see a 
new generation arising to look for Truth. 
The position of art must be discussed and 
reclassified. 

Criticizing the current classification, 
Roerich asks, “Why separate technology 
from art and science?” “Why is sociology 
separated from politics and why are these 
placed before religion?” 

Asked about his color schemes he said 
“I use musical arrangements of color; this 
I can teach, but not by words.” He added, 
“I want to express that while nature is the 
creator, still the spectator of creation may 
also be a creator. Realism has mystery and 
mystery is very exact,” As a painter he can¬ 
not be summed up. Some say he is mystical, 
others decorative and still others that he is 
a symbolist. Others call him a realist. The 
whole world is his studio. 

Very literally indeed did Andreyev 
speak of Roerich’s Kingdom. He said, 
“Roerich is not a servant of the earth, he is 
all in his own world.” Tagore in a letter to 
Roerich wrote: “Each art achieves it per¬ 
fection when it opens for our mind the 
special gate whose key is in its exclusive 
possession. Truth is infinite, but when I 
tried to find the words to express your pic¬ 
tures, I failed. It was because the language 
of words can express only a particular aspect 
of truth and the language of pictures finds 
its domain in truth where words have no 
access.” 

It is in the field of experiment and re¬ 
search that Roerich stands preeminent, A 
pioneer who lias carried the science and 
practice of color values further than his 
predecessors. The blinding blaze of color 
in his exhibition is due to his widening of 
the color field. In his works the color is 
such that no printer can reproduce it. He 
uses the same pigments as are sold every¬ 
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where, but he achieves combinations which 
vibrate to the eye in a different way. His 
color composition is well blended, soft and 
delicate, always vibrating. And his immense 
effort has been necessary to him simply to 
express what he has felt or imagined. The 
designs of Roerich are based upon memories 
of his archaeological studies. He has carried 
Russian art forward yet after his contact 
with Tagore, he felt Indian and his Indian 
paintings were entirely Indian in design and 
conception, so Indian that Tagore was 
amazed. 

Science on the whole attracts the finest 
minds today and it seems that Nicholas 
Roerich is a scientist for he is notable in 
archaeology. Yet he is a practical pioneer. 
His work and teachings at the Moscow Art 
Theatre dominated much of the modern 
movement in the art of the present day 
world. 

Each of his hundreds of paintings is in 
the nature of an experiment, but is also a 
finished thing in itself and in this sense 
Roerich is both an experimenter and manu¬ 
facturer. To acquire the technique of a 
Roerich much research was needed. In ad¬ 
dition he must know all that can be known 
of the chemistry of color (a subject which 
fascinated Davy, causing him to work on 
the pigments of the ancients). Like Sir Bose 
of India he covered a vast field of united 
specializing and as we let Bose go unnoticed 
20 years so have we let Roerich go perhaps 
never to return. A few in America ap¬ 
preciated, but the United States could not 
hold him, outcast from Russia, he took In¬ 
dia and China in his stride but it is Tibet 
that has proven to be his spiritual home. He 
went to the Himalayas and returned to 
New York with a great collection as no 
man has ever produced before. 

He journeyed to Tibet in search of the 
Spirit of Truth and since then we have 
almost only silence. 

As Bose proved the unity of the science of 
physics and biology, so has Roerich battled 
to pull the specific arts together. After many 
vain attempts Roerich established in New 
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York his master school of all the arts 
(Master Institute of Roerich Museum, 310 
Riverside Drive, N.Y. City) to which 
doubtless he will return. Our America needs 
him very badly. 

VI 
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in Tientsin (Peking and Tientsin Times, Tientsin, 
China, 1934) 1 284. The Banner of Peace (India 
Monthly Calcutta, 1934)1 285. Third Interna¬ 
tional Convention for the Promotion of the World 
Wide Adoption of the Roerich Pact and Banner of 
Peace: Sponsored by the Roerich Museum, N.Y., 
Nov. 17 and 18, 1933, Mayflower Washington, 
D.C., 1933, pp. 8 s 286. The Roerich Pact and 
the Banner of Peace: Ceremony of the Signing 
of the Roerich Pact at the White House, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., in the presence of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, President of the United States of 
America, by plenipotentiaries of the Twenty One 
American Republics, April 15 1935, pp. 231 287, 
A New Outpost of Science; “Urusvati” Himalayan 
Research Institute of Roerich Museum, 1929, 
p. 165 288. A Living School (Mira Series, No. 
14 St. Mira’s High School, Hirabad, Hyderabad 
Sind, India, pp. 6) ; 289. Two essays by Leontine 
Hirsh, the blind student of the Master Institute of 
U.S., 1925, p. 10j 290. A Review of Nicholas 
Roerich’s Travel Diary “Altai-Himalaya” (Ar¬ 
cher, Society of Friends of Roerich Museum, 
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1919) j 291,Roerich: A Catalogue, with introduc¬ 
tion by Dr. Christian Brinton, Rcdfield, Kcndrich, 
Odell, N.Y., 19205 292. Miss Frances R. Grant's 
dedication to Professor and Madame Roerich in 
her book on The Story of the Teachers of the 
East entitled "Oriental Philosophy” (N.Y., The 
Dial Press, 1935).* 


"Most recent publications of Roerich arc; (t) 
Leaves of China (The Scholar, June 1937)1 ( z ) be¬ 
yond die Great Wall (Ibid., July 1937)1 ( 3 ) From 
Beyond (Ibid., August 1937)1 (4) Essence (Ibid., 
Sept. 1937)1 (j) Success (Educ. Review, Madras, June 
i 937 )l (6) The Birth of Boredom (Ibid., July 1937)1 
(7) Reciprocity (Diary Leaves, 1937)1 (8) A World 
Unity of Culture (World Youth, Boston, Yal. II, No. 
21, Dec. 18, 1937, p. 9). See also; (9) Tandan, R. C., 
Nicholas Roerich and hie work (Ibid., p. 9)1 (to) 
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E.W., Nicholas Roerich—the Great Artist and Thinker 
(Maha Bodhi, Sept. 1937, 387-394)1 (ti) Narc Any, 
Ivan, Fourth Dimensional Vistas in Roerich’s Art (The 
Scholar, August 1937)1 (tz) Haidar, A. K., Karma- 
Yogi Roerich: A Tribute (The Twentieth Century, 
1 937 )l ( 1 3 ) Rudtdlh, Richard, Culture, Flamma, Inc., 
Association for Advancement of Culture, 227 Riverside 
Drive, N.Y.C., 1937, pp, 40 (these 3 chapters—“The 
Mission of Culture,” “The League of Culture,” and 
"Woman and Culture”—arc from Rudzitis’ work: 
"Nicholas Roerich—Leader of Culture”). The most 
recent monography on Roerich is published in English, 
French, Italian, Latvian and other languages including 
the artiuica of Ldonid Andreyev, M. Babenchikov, Chr. 
Brinton, Frances Grant, R. 6. Tandan, N. Ch. Mehta, 
Al. Kaun, A, Ruggiero cl al (published by Rcricha 
Muzeja Draugu biedriba Latvija, Riga, 1937, with 150 
reproductions and go colored illustrations of Roerich’s 
paintings). 


According to the Encyclopedia Britannica Roerich is a {< Russian 
fainter of Scandinavian origin” who u established his refutation by 
fainting fictures of Russian frehistoric life and the wanderings of 
Vikings. ” He began to faint realistic fictures but ins fired by the 
Byzantine and Oriental art forms he develofed a “purely decora¬ 
tive and monumental style. Among his more noted achievements in 
art are the scenery for the Russian ballad Prince Igor, the setting 
for Stanislovsky’s production of Peer Gynt and the libretto , scenery 
and costumes of The Rite of Spring for which Stravinsky composed 
the music. 



EDITORIAL 

A MESSAGE TO YOUTH 


There seem to be associated in the 
minds of certain educators two ideas 
which in practical life have little in 
common. One of these ideas is creative¬ 
ness; the other is play. Together it is 
assumed that they constitute an educa¬ 
tional fundamental. Hence creative 
education has become one of the slo¬ 
gans of the American public schools. 

There is a sense in which all genuine 
education is a creative process. Its ob¬ 
jective is a life progressively em¬ 
powered through the exercise of forces 
which engage the whole organism to¬ 
ward and by means of desirable mat¬ 
uration and integration. If education 
makes no difference in the individual it 
is not education. The theory of cre¬ 
ative evolution so clearly set forth by 
Bergson applies not only to the vast 
cosmos but also to each individual life 
as well. Man evolves organically by 
the integrated functioning of his or¬ 
ganism. Socially, he evolves by re¬ 
sponses to such diversified stimuli as 
are imposed by the complex environ¬ 
ment within which and to which he is 
thereby adjusted. Man is not merely 
acted upon; he is an active agent, the 
creator of his own personality and 
character. He is the craftsman of his 
own career. To the degree that he is 
directed to apply all of his powers in 
activities that reveal significant mean¬ 
ings for himself will these meanings 
become the instruments of his intelli¬ 
gent participation in cooperative, social 
creativeness. 

Man is at his best when he is loyal 
to a great cause, even when this cause 


is the increasing awareness of his own 
powers. One purpose of education is 
to reveal man to himself in order that 
through this insight he may know how 
to live and how to train his will to 
achieve. It is in the moment of the 
full and free release of his powers that 
ecstasy unfolds before him what San¬ 
tayana calls the essence of life. This is 
the moment of inspiration when the 
organism sings at its work and man 
dares, as it were, to face the effulgence 
of the divine. The masterpiece reflects 
the quintessence of creative power 
when man is at one with the mysteri¬ 
ous force that controls the universe. 
Idealism begins with the creative ab¬ 
solute; it ignores the eons before the 
absolute proclaimed—Let There Be! 

It does the learner a grave disservice 
to associate creativeness and play for 
biography and the daily news tell a 
different story. Here one finds the 
stern facts of struggle, perseverance, 
disappointment, frequent defeat, and 
all too often victory only when life’s 
course has been run. Within the study 
and studio, the laboratory and office, 
creativeness records its hours of agony. 
To follow the gleam may entail for 
the explorer the acme of hardships and 
eventual scars. Where beckons the 
harvest without its days of preparing 
the soil, sowing and cultivation? Rec¬ 
ords in ink and stone and bronze can 
not report the dull aches and spasms 
of pain exacted by visions and dreams. 
Nor do they strike the hours of alone- 
ness when the creative mind wrestled 
with fatigued body and waning zest. 
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Like a Japanese Painting Is This Scene of the Sacked Island of Miyajima in the Inland Sea, Where 
Harue Pines Strvccung for Existence Have Inspired Many a Japanese Artist. You Sef. in the Distance: 
an American Tourist Ship. The Sacred Island Is a Place Where Deaths Are Not Supposed to Occur. 
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Thousands of life-stories attest to the 
fact that creativeness demands hercu¬ 
lean effort. Creative education should 
mean capacity for the long pull with 
all that this means of grueling routine 
and confidence in one’s task. No lesson 
from biography is clearer than this. 

It does not need to be insisted that 
hard work is not necessarily creative. 
There is need at this time to insist that 
creative learning demands persistent 
effort. American public schools have 
sunk into a slough of mental dissipa¬ 
tion. Let it be rumored that a particu¬ 
lar course or instructor requires hard 
work and the students will groan if 
the course is a constant or boycott the 
instructor if he teaches an elective. 
Students are allowed to believe that 
success can be picked as easily as 
daisies. Even Hollywood knows bet¬ 
ter. Frederich van Logan’s famous 
lines: 

Though the mills of God grind slowly yet 
they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 
with exactness grinds He all. 

are usually associated with retribution, 
as the author intended, but may it not 
be true that creation is the product of 
a slow grinding process by means of 
which a patient Creator fashions with 
exactness a world made possible by the 
industrious mill? 

There is a hint of the law of work 
directing creative evolution, in the 
lines of John Sullivan Dwight: 

Work, and thou wilt bless the day 
Ere the toil be done; 

They that work not can not pray, 

Can not feel the sun. 

God is living, working still, 

All things work and move; 

Work, or lose the fewer to will,* 

Lose the power to love. 


A small boy when asked to define 
work said, “Anything I have to do is 
work, and anything I want to do is 
play.” It is a child’s definition, not a 
creator’s. The latter knows that 
drudgery and routine are inescapable 
in the creative task. He endures them; 
he has power or will to endure them 
because he understands that enthu¬ 
siasm is a flame that must be fed by 
attending labor. 

Youth today faces a world of 
crowded competition. The rolls of un¬ 
employment include many who are 
unemployable, men and women who 
are not only physically and mentally 
but emotionally unfit. Their attitude 
is a barrier. The power to work de¬ 
pends upon continuous exercise of the 
will to work. Creative education does 
well to stress education as creative 
learning but it needs to interpret crea¬ 
tiveness as a process which is empow¬ 
ered by its own activity, an activity 
which implies the overcoming of re¬ 
sistance and such repetitive effort as 
overcoming demands. The greatest 
service that American schools can ren¬ 
der youth and society is to provide 
conditions for directing the young to 
form habits of work which are moti¬ 
vated by vital needs and understood 
as imperative in gaining power to meet 
these needs. 

In the January 8 issue of the “Sat¬ 
urday Review of Literature” Chris¬ 
topher Morley pays a masterly tribute 
to Don Marquis who passed away a 
few days ago. He was, writes Morley, 
“a deeply mercurial intuitive artist and 
passionately concerned with the ardors 
and problems of art... a victim of the 
constantly tightening strain and pres¬ 
sure of our present way of living.” He 
died of overwork, at the age fifty-nine. 
It was only by straining effort that he 


* Italics, ours. 
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wrote the numerous ballads and books 
which we believe will endure in col¬ 
lections of American literature. He is 
a recent example of countless thou¬ 
sands who knew the value of hoarding 
energy for the use of his creative imag¬ 
ination. “Art is long”; it comes not by 
fiat but by the filled hours of daily toil. 

This is the message that education 
should proclaim to youth not in words 
but in programs of daily guidance. Not 
work for its own sake; not busy work; 
not mere doing; but work that ex¬ 
presses a vital purpose for today and 
tomorrow; work that builds endurance 


and fosters respect for self reliance and 
yields the most empowering of all sat¬ 
isfactions—that which only the master 
knows. Much as some educators sneer 
at “mastery” it is toward mastery that 
creativeness moves. Unless the affairs 
of men are directed by masters civili¬ 
zation is doomed. What else can edu¬ 
cation for leadership mean but ability 
acquired through overcoming obstacles 
and thereby the possession of knowl¬ 
edge that will help others to overcome 
their own difficulties? Respect for 
one’s own ability to master is the safe¬ 
guard of democracy. 


Drudgery is as necessary to call out the treasures of the mind as 
harrowing and 'planting those of the earth ,— Margaret Fuller 
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Adventuring in Education. By Paul 
H. Hanus. Illustrated. Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press. 259 pp. $2.00. 

Between 1855, the year in which Pro¬ 
fessor Hanus was born, and 1938 stretch 
eighty-three years, almost a century. Not 
many educators have lived so long; and 
few could write of a life as Horatio Alge- 
resque as that of the author’s. Born in 
Hermsdorf untcr dem Kynast in Upper 
Silesia, Prussia, and one of three children, 
the future Dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education arrived in Wisconsin 
at the age of four. His boyhood shifted 
between Wisconsin, New York and Colo¬ 
rado, and he can look back upon stagecoach 
days, frontier scenes in Denver, apprentice¬ 
ship to a druggist, the typical public school¬ 
ing of the times in which he wrestled fail- 
ingly with arithmetic. He liked geometry, 
and revelled in reading. Later he had a taste 
of public school teaching aided by a vigorous 
use of the rod. Following graduation from 
the University of Michigan’s scientific 
course (bookish and prescribed) the young 
Hanus became teacher of science and 
mathematics in the Denver High School. 
Then (as is still frequently true) the con¬ 
tractual assignment was ignored. The 
young B.S. was given the following subjects 
to teach: Cicero, Virgil, French, chemistry, 
trigonometry, and Latin composition. Al¬ 
though apparently successful young Hanus 
at the end of the year applied for a position 
at the University of Colorado, and was ap¬ 
pointed. But a business venture led to his 
resignation at the close of the year. Univer¬ 
sity life, however, had not lost its charm 
and, again, a year’s close found him reap¬ 
plying for a position at the University. This 
second incumbency offered rich experiences 
in teaching, exploration, and friendships. 
But after six years the urge to change be¬ 


came irresistible and a successful application 
for a principalship in Denver brought him 
once more to this city. 

Denver no doubt is close to the author’s 
heart for it was from here that he went to 
Greeley as Assistant Professor of the His¬ 
tory and Art of Teaching, to serve only 
one year, however. In 1891 as a natural 
outcome of happy circumstances attending 
his experiences in Colorado, Professor Hanus 
was appointed by President Eliot Assistant 
Professor of Education, a new chair, at 
Harvard. In 1920 this chair became The 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
the first of its kind in an endowed univer¬ 
sity. 

The foregoing personalia are among the 
many which form the background against 
and within which Professor Hanus has 
lived and worked as a distinguished educa¬ 
tional pioneer. The story of the founding 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Educa¬ 
tion brings into view the attitude of Presi¬ 
dent Eliot, Professor Royce and Professor 
James, all of whom were cordial, if skepti¬ 
cal, toward the large possibilities of a uni¬ 
versity “Normal” course. As Professor 
Hanus states some oT the scepticism doubt¬ 
less was caused by the term, “normal,” and 
its connotation. The Harvard faculty, how¬ 
ever, played fair and gave the new profes¬ 
sor and his courses support which eventu¬ 
ated, by means of Professor Hanus’ aggres¬ 
siveness, in a School of Education reserved 
for graduate students and designed to edu¬ 
cate leaders. Here is the major adventure 
of a courageous career. 

Adventuring in Education is written 
with sparkling grace. Brief and terse it 
contains wise comments on education and 
reveals a life and mind richly endowed 
for adventurous living. Here is the record 
of persevering industry in behalf of public 
education, indefatigible endeavor through 
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research, surveys, wide professional con¬ 
tacts, voluminous reports of school visits, 
and clear-headed leadership to the end that, 
not only in New England but in an ever- 
widening circle, teachers and educators 
might be prepared to meet the challenge 
of educational opportunity. In the history 
of modern American Education Paul H. 
Hanus will command one of its most sig¬ 
nificant chapters. It is well that long life 
awards him with the privilege of seeing 
the fuller meaning of his work. That old 
castle atop Kynast was a symbol of a tower¬ 
ing career. 

EDUCATION 

Adult Education: A Dynamic for 

Democracy. By Dorothy Hewitt and 

Kirtley F. Mather. D. Appleton-Century 

Co. 193 pp. $1.75. 

Modern adult education is in the process 
of finding itself. There are many who be¬ 
lieve that in its purpose, scope, and informal 
method lies material for the reconstruction 
of all forms of higher education. Rapidly 
literature on adult education is increasing, 
much of it descriptive of practices and 
courses, and not a little of it concerned with 
the numerous problems surrounding the 
administration and direction of adult classes. 
The present volume is a valuable contri¬ 
bution to the general meaning of adult edu¬ 
cation as employed in the Boston area. 
Opening with discussions of what may be 
viewed as factors in a philosophy of adult 
education and stressing the need of a critical 
citizenship dependent upon accurate and 
comprehensive information the book de¬ 
scribes in detail the organization of the 
Boston Center of Adult Education Courses, 
procedures, publicity, and resulting out¬ 
comes of leadership are graphically detailed. 
The critical appraisal of various methods 
deserves intensive study by all directors and 
instructors. Based upon experience and rich 
with common sense the appraisal in the 
present volume is extremely valuable. For 
example, the authors believe that lecturing 
has lost popularity because it usually does 
not provide for audience reactions. Adult 
classes must stimulate discussion and ex¬ 
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pression. Herein lies one of the major values 
of adult education. But discussion requires 
an appropriate technique and the authors 
give practical counsel concerning it. All in 
all the book is rich with suggestions based 
upon experiments and varied experience. 
Only by means of an accumulation of such 
materials can a philosophy and vital pro¬ 
gram of adult education be evolved. But 
essential to any program is the policy of 
flexibility, the minute study of community 
needs, dynamic instruction, and increasing 
expertness in handling adult students. 

Co-Curricular Activities in Second¬ 
ary Schools. By Henry J. Otto and 
Shirley A. Hamrin. D. Appleton-Cen¬ 
tury Company. 444 pp. $2.75. 

Books have been published in abundance 
giving directions for conducting the extra¬ 
curricular or co-curricular phases of the 
educative process in the secondary schools. 
But guidance for elementary teachers and 
administrators working in the lower grades 
has been meager and scant. The book is 
based upon replies to questionnaires received 
from forty schools, and is forged out of the 
fires of experience. 

Among the many topics examined are 
trips and excursions, school assemblies, ele¬ 
mentary-school publications, social activi¬ 
ties, music activities, school clubs, athletic 
and play activities, pupil participation in 
classroom management, central student 
councils, and pupil activity in messenger, 
building control, and safety services. There 
is also a discussion of auxiliary organiza¬ 
tions for youth, such as Boy Scouts and 
Campfire Girls. 

The volume contains much that is spe¬ 
cific and there is excellent guidance for the 
teacher. The authors do not underestimate 
the increasing role which the elementary 
teacher must play if these agencies of the 
school are to function at their best. 

Creative Education. By Charles Sum¬ 
ner Crow. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall. 
457 PP- 

Much has been written about creative 
education and in many school systems its 
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philosophy and techniques are now domi¬ 
nant. Until now, however, no one has 
undertaken an intensive study of the im¬ 
plications of creative teaching and creative 
learning and an interpretive summary of 
its various procedures and outcomes. Pro¬ 
fessor Crow performs this service in a 
masterly treatment. Based upon unit activi¬ 
ties and whole, organic experiences the aim 
of creative education is conceived of as 
productive and self-reliant citizenship. The 
author views this type of educative process 
as cumulative within eight cycles of creative 
learning: exploring possibilities and setting 
up objectives, devising ways and means, 
organizing to work together as leaders and 
followers, finding and defining problems, 
searching eagerly for what is needed and 
giving it tentative organization, criticizing 
constructively first solutions and first drafts, 
achieving creative results, and rendering a 
unique social service—some of these recog¬ 
nizable as factors in the thinking process. 
Each of these cycles is given a chapter in the 
book, Material drawn from actual class¬ 
room experiences makes these discussions 
vivid and practical. 

The chapters on “Problems of Creative 
Teaching” bear evidence of the author’s 
familiarity with the school room. Here arc 
discussed the numerous problems related to 
class management and dynamic direction 
of activities. Detailed examples are given. In 
a measure this section of the hook is con¬ 
cerned with illustrating the many phases 
of the creative methodology. The closing 
chapters consider the far-reaching social ap¬ 
plications of creative teaching and learning. 
The book contains several bibliographies and 
an excellent index. The entire work can be 
recommended for its painstaking digest of 
practical materials, its sane philosophy, and 
its lofty social attitude. 

Educational Opportunities m Mis¬ 
souri High Schools, By Byron Lee 

Westfall. Graduate School of the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

189 pp. $2.00. 

There has been much discussion in re- 
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cent years of the provision of wider educa¬ 
tional opportunity for children, but, as is so 
often the case, general statements have been 
issued which on the surface seem plausible 
because the public responds readily to any 
move to improve the educational oppor¬ 
tunities which are available. The author 
has performed a signal service in complet¬ 
ing this investigation, whose purpose is “to 
secure information concerning the status 
of educational opportunities in high schools 
of various sizes and to point out such in¬ 
equalities as may be found.” 

Conclusions are given with respect to 
environmental resources, physical plants, 
administrative, supervisory and instruc¬ 
tional staffs, curricular offering, extra¬ 
curricular offerings, guidance and school 
costs. 

Administrators will find the volume of 
supreme interest. It is of inestimable value 
to all whose responsibility it is to plan 
largely for educational policies. Classes in 
universities studying school administration 
will find the information of exceptional 
value. And state departments of education 
which arc now planning in terms of larger 
school units will find data which will aid 
both in arriving at a program and in per¬ 
suading the school forces and the public to 
adopt it. 

Education's Stations. By S. E. Frost, 

Jr. The University of Chicago Press. 
481 pp. $4.00. 

The use of radio as a cultural and edu¬ 
cational medium is one of the problems of 
the Communications Commission, a Fed¬ 
eral agency which controls the telephone, 
telegraph, and radio facilities of the na¬ 
tion. At the present time no distinctive aid 
is given to stations which broadcast educa¬ 
tional programs. It is a problem of moment 
for our national life whether or not the 
government shall subsidize or in other ways 
aid and protect stations which have as their 
sole purpose the diffusion of culture and 
the promotion of education among the 
people. 

During the fifteen years from 1921 to 
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1936 two hundred and two licenses were 
granted to educational institutions—col¬ 
leges, universities, high schools, technical 
schools, and privately owned institutions. 
Of these there remained in operation on 
January I, 1937 only thirty-eight. Each 
station established is listed in this volume, 
and there is added a history of its activities, 
together with its present program or the 
reasons for its discontinuance. The infor¬ 
mation was secured from the files of the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
from officers of the institutions involved, 
and so is unusually authentic. 

The data are of particular importance 
in showing specifically what the problem 
is. The detailed descriptions of the station 
programs of those which still operate, give 
important clues to those managing the sta¬ 
tions regarding the sphere of their services. 
The data should also be valuable to the 
Commission itself in considering the prob¬ 
lem of educational broadcasting. The vol¬ 
ume is written by an Associate of the Na¬ 
tional Advisory Council on Radio Educa¬ 
tion, and there is an introduction by Mr. 
Levering Tyson. 

New Techniques in Social Science 

Teaching. By Vernon B. Hampton. 

The John Willig Press, Inc., Stapleton, 

New York. 320 pp. $2.75. 

This volume is a case book in social sci¬ 
ence teaching. Instead of discussing formal 
theory, the book devotes itself to method¬ 
ology. It consists of case studies in methods 
of teaching, devices and systems which have 
been found effective in the classroom. It 
aims to depict situations which are inter¬ 
esting, inspirational, original and sensi¬ 
ble. There are chapters on supervised study 
and on new-type tests. The concrete situa¬ 
tions from which principles are drawn are 
the book’s chief claim to distinctive service. 

There is perhaps no better way to indi¬ 
cate the contents than to list some of the 
chapter subjects’. Government Made a Live 
Subject, Exhibits and History Lessons, 
When to Discard the Textbook, Course 
Enriched for Brighter Pupils, Games to 


Help to Teach History, The Teacher as a 
Story Teller, How to Stir Pupils’ Imagina¬ 
tions, Home Relics in History Teaching, 
Correlating with Other Subjects, How to 
Use the School Assembly for Social Sub¬ 
jects, Pupil Interest in Current Events, 
Industrial History Teaching—all of which 
show that the author conceives the crux of 
inspiring social science teaching to lie in a 
departure from formal memoriter meth¬ 
ods. Other chapters give hints for organiz¬ 
ing classroom debating, for studying the 
Constitution, for teaching a pre-regents 
class, and the opportunity which is open for 
the teachers of Regents classes. The more 
traditional phases of methodology are dis¬ 
cussed in the concluding chapters. 

Several appendices show observation les¬ 
sons, present a teacher’s inventory chart, 
and give advice from the handbook of prac¬ 
tice for teachers. A final appendix provides 
a supervisor’s report on teaching which he 
has observed. 

While the book is in no sense a profound 
philosophical presentation of social study 
teaching, it is a very practical and useful 
manual for the classroom teacher. 

Scholarship and Democracy. By J. B. 

Johnston. D. Appleton-Century. 113 pp. 
$1.25. 

Dean Johnston of the College of Sci¬ 
ence, Literature, and the Arts at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota writes wisely and 
informingly about the incongruous status 
of scholarship on the campus and the social 
need of a scholarship that functions ef¬ 
fectively within a democracy. The author’s 
philosophy is liberal. He pleads for a demo¬ 
cratic higher education which will provide 
for the economically ill favored such edu¬ 
cational opportunities on the higher level 
as their capacity justifies. Theoretically 
America endorses universal education; ac¬ 
tually such education lacks financial support 
to make it a fact. Higher education attracts 
the economically fit but the author rightly 
questions that high schools and universities 
cultivate the brains entrusted to their care. 
Chapter V. of the present volume contains 
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a statistical report of a detailed study of 
student achievement at the University of 
Minnesota. The tables and graphs present 
discouraging data. In gist they mean that 
there has been a great increase of college 
entrants unprepared for college work. 
These conclusions are not peculiar to Min¬ 
nesota; they seem to prevail among state 
universities and colleges as a group. The 
author does not blame the high schools. 
They are over crowded and their tasks so 
diversified, because of pressure interests, 
that they are unable to stress college prepa¬ 
ration, if indeed they should do so at all, 
as they are now organized. The college 
itself is to blame in part because of its aca¬ 
demic content and its failure to adapt higher 
education to the needs of society. In fact 
higher education today seems to be vul¬ 
nerable to a high degree in its failure to 
provide effective education for the large 
numbers who need its expert guidance and 
education. The author’s proposals for im¬ 
proving higher education are challenging. 
In essence the proposals envision a univer¬ 
sity to which will come young people who 
have been wisely selected for college work 
and from which such young people will 
receive guidance and instruction appropri¬ 
ate for their social and economic careers. 

Study of the Homeland and Civiliza¬ 
tion in the Elementary Schools of 

Germany. By Cecilia Hatrick Bason. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University. 165 pp. 

$1.85. 

Many dissertations, devoted as they are 
to technical subjects of interest to only a 
few persons, serve rather as a means of 
discovering research techniques which bene¬ 
fit the investigator, rather than as a source 
of information to workers in the practical 
fields of education. This book is a pleasing 
exception. 

The study aims to give a description of 
how one nation (Germany) has for decades 
used the content of the curriculum for na¬ 
tional ends. The homeland is there used as 
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the primary source of curricular material, 
The author chose to treat her subject under 
three main divisions: a survey of elemen¬ 
tary education during the period of the 
German Empire, the development of such 
materials during the days of the Republic, 
and the situation at present found under the 
Third Reich, In each instance it is shown 
how dosely the subject is related to the 
social and political life and development of 
the nation. “For centuries the Germans 
have not hesitated to use their schools for 
the purpose of developing loyalties.” The 
education of teachers has veered strongly 
from merely professional aspects to the 
social-political, and the teachers colleges are 
at present weighting their instruction even 
more strongly in this direction. 

The data for the study were secured 
primarily from official reports and docu¬ 
ments, and by means of two trips to Ger¬ 
many during which forty elementary 
schools and twelve institutions for the prepa¬ 
ration of teachers were visited and exam¬ 
ined. The visits are reported in minute 
detail. There is a wealth of material regard¬ 
ing the present content of courses in citizen¬ 
ship in Germany, material which will 
richly repay reading. 

The author concludes that American 
schools might well place more emphasis 
upon understanding the United States and 
its civilization, upon development of respect 
for the homeland through appreciation of 
its contribution to our life, and upon the 
larger use of the environment as a source 
of educative material. She would have 
teachers better prepared in knowledge about 
their native land and would have teacher¬ 
training institutions include “much more 
responsible community life, broader contact 
with people and situations outside their 
own circle, and outside academic walls.” 

Teaching Arithmetic in the Ele¬ 
mentary School. By Robert Lee Mor¬ 
ton. Volume I. Primary Grades. Silver 
Burdett Co. 410 pp. $2.40. 

Instead of revising his earlier and widely 
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used text the author chose to incorporate 
the findings of recent studies in a wholly 
new book. The result is a scholarly and 
authoritative treatment of methods of teach¬ 
ing arithmetic in the primary grades. 
Where the original work emphasized bond 
psychology the present text applies the prin¬ 
ciples of relational psychology. Much at¬ 
tention is given to developing an under¬ 
standing of number concepts. Effective pro¬ 
cedures for teaching the fundamentals and 
problem solving are drawn from wide class¬ 
room experiences. The author writes with 
simplicity and unusual lucidity. He dem¬ 
onstrates throughout his book the situa¬ 
tional value of primary arithmetic and 
teaching in terms of social use. The book 
abounds with research data. The absence 
of such outworn terms as “aliquot” indi¬ 
cates the wise modernization employed. 
Handsomely illustrated with photographic 
cuts of classroom scenes, delightfully 
printed, and chastely bound the book is, we 
hope, an earnest of a distinguished series of 
texts in a field which has profited by scien¬ 
tific educational research and which needs 
such evaluation and interpretation as are 
offered in this text. 

The Notescript Reading Texts and 
Manual. By J. E. Coover. The Note- 
script Publishing Company, Box 3001, 
Stanford University, California. 

It has been estimated that the average 
student in college spends about eighty per 
cent of his time in longhand writing, leav¬ 
ing only about twenty per cent of his time 
free from the task of writing. The author 
avers that stenography fails to meet his 
needs because his notes, when cold, are too 
difficult to read and because they arc il¬ 
legible. Although it serves a purpose in 
verbatim reporting, it is impracticable for 
other purposes. The college student will 
find an abbreviated system of writing 
serviceable. It is to serve this need that this 
system has been devised. It is based upon 
elements of alphabetical characters which 
have a simple superstructure. It is claimed 


that it saves the student seventy per cent of 
the time needed for writing in longhand, 
although it is twice as complete as con¬ 
densed stenography. 

The method may be learned without a 
teacher, if only the student will apply him¬ 
self. An experimental group of college stu¬ 
dents secured satisfactory mastery of the 
system by independent self-study equal in 
quantity to that needed for two or three 
units of work for a college quarter. 

The author of the system is professor of 
experimental psychology in Stanford Uni¬ 
versity. 

Those Who Bear the Torch: A 
Pageant Celebrating the Contri¬ 
bution of Horace Mann to the 
Story of Education. By the Students 
of the Horace Mann Schools, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Pub¬ 
lished by Committee on the Horace 
Mann Centennial, National Education 
Association. 160 pp. Clothbound $1.00; 
paperbound, 50 cents. Discounts on 2-9 
copies, 10 per cent; 10-99 copies, 25 
per cent; 100 or more copies, 33 1/3 
pcr’cent. 

Creative education lias in this project by 
high school students a distinguished ex¬ 
ample of the capacity of young people to 
produce a work of enduring worth. One 
finds here a brilliant representative of 
integrated study for the pageant com¬ 
bines creativeness in the study of history, 
biography, composition, household arts, 
music, dancing, and stagecraft. Inspired by 
the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Horace Mann Schools and the one 
hundredth anniversary of Horace Mann’s 
appointment as secretary of the Massachu¬ 
setts Board of Education, the pageant was 
presented in the Thompson Gymnasium of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
May 5, 6, and 7, 1937. Extensive research 
developed the theme of man’s eternal quest 
for the discovery, preservation, and dis¬ 
semination of truth and knowledge among 
men throughout the ages. Structurally the 
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pageant consists of five episodes and a 
Finale, each episode being preceded by a 
recitative and an original dance. Begin¬ 
ning with ancient Greece the play unfolds 
its theme with emphasis on the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, Rousseau, and uni¬ 
versal education as furthered by Horace 
Mann “the father of the American public 
school system.” The Finale summons youth 
to conserve the heritage of the past and to 
build for the future by intelligent study of 
the problems of the present. 

In its published form the play contains 
full stage directions, drawings of properties, 
personnel of committees and the names of 
the players, together with a bibliography on 
Horace Mann. Several photographic cuts 
are offered. 

Excellence marks the literary quality of 
the play, throughout. The lines arc rich 
with music and the diction evinces under¬ 
standing of theater standards. Dramatic pro¬ 
portion is maintained. Expert supervision is 
evident. Simple in its production require¬ 
ments the play can be performed in any 
high school or college with adequate floor 
space. One may express the hope that what 
the pupils of the Horace Mann Schools have 
achieved may be emulated in celebrations of 
anniversaries of local history. Aside from 
its present historical significance the proj¬ 
ect should be an enduring example of cr€a- 
tive learning not only in the field of drama 
but in all departments of high school and 
college. 

Ways of Living in Many Lands; 
Where Our Ways of Living Come 
From; Living in the Age of Ma¬ 
chines; Richer Ways of Living. By 
Howard E. Wilson, Florence PI, Wil¬ 
son and Bessie P. Erb in collaboration 
with William A. Averill, Elgie Lucas, 
Verna Wadleigh and Florence W. 
Graves. The Our Ways of Living Series. 
Illustrated. The American Book Co. 
3°5> 474> 586,666 PP . 

One can not praise too highly this series 
of texts in social science, the outcome of 
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many years of labor by the authors and 
their collaborators. Artistically published 
each book contains six units united by the 
theme indicated in the title. Designed for 
the elementary grades the scries as a whole 
prepares the way for social studies on the 
high school level. The range of topics and 
information is wide, The selections lie 
within the interests of young pupils. The 
material is presented more in the style of 
supplementary readers than of texts but 
study guides and reference titles are in¬ 
cluded. The numerous illustrations are 
novel and arresting. Style and vocabulary 
arc appropriate to the theme and to the 
pupil’s educational level. The entire enter¬ 
prise is indicative of scientific textbook 
writing and making. Undertakings such as 
this will give social studies a more influen¬ 
tial status not only in the curriculum but in 
the socialization of the pupil. 

FICTION 

Down the Dark Street. By Jessie Fen¬ 
ton. Houghton Mifflin Company. 31s 
pp. $2.50. 

This is a book that school teachers gen¬ 
erally, and school principals particularly, 
ought to read. It is a gripping story, ex¬ 
ceedingly well told, which proceeds straight 
from the premises to the final conclusion 
with no statement of psychological thesis 
or moral conclusion. It is a case history, 
told in the form of story, and it is one of 
the best stories of weak and wayward 
youth that has been written. It is not of 
the gangster type of story, but a history, 
told, with great skill and charm, of a young 
boy and a still younger girl, both from weak 
and purposeless homes, who run away, gang 
up, and soon come to the inevitable end. 
The story moves swiftly to its almost cer¬ 
tain conclusion. 

Lonnie Bishop, a rather inconsequential 
type of youth, tired of life in the type of 
home he lived in and of school, jumps a 
night freight and runs away from home at 
the age of fourteen, In the freight car he 
falls in with Hutch, a fairly common type 
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of stick-up thief, who becomes his hero 
and teacher. For some three months they 
lead a free life in a gay world of cheap 
hotels and amusement houses and the 
movies, with an occasional filling-station 
hold-up or a store robbery to keep them 
going, until the inevitable end comes with 
arrest and back to prison for Hutch and 
the reform school for Lonnie. 

Life in the reform school is now de¬ 
scribed with penetrating skill and detail. 
The reader feels sure that the writer has 
had close contact with such an institution 
somewhere. Finally paroled, Lonnie goes 
back home, and for a few weeks makes a 
half-hearted attempt to adjust himself to 
life. The home had gone from bad to worse, 
and, unable to stand it, Lonnie steals an 
automobile and runs away again. This time 
he is on his own, and ready to apply all 
that Hutch had taught him and that he 
had learned from the other boys in the re¬ 
form school. On the way he picks up a 
young girl, Carla, who is just running away 
from an overcrowded immigrant home 
with a weak and overworked mother and a 
brutal father, and the two gang up, make 
for the city, and join in a life of free living 
supported by robbery. Finally a residential- 
bank hold-up is tried, a clerk is shot, and 
they are captured, tried, and Lonnie dies in 
the electric chair at 19, and the girl dies in 
child birth in a hospital at a still earlier 
age. 

Given the premises of the story, which 
are those that surround many school chil¬ 
dren of today, the conclusion is inevitable 
and the story moves, without sentimentality 
or any indictment of society, to a conclu¬ 
sion that was certain from the start. The 
tale follows the pattern of life closely, and 
the sad part is that there is little or nothing 
that we, as yet, can do to prevent such life 
tragedies. Yet potential Lonnies and Carlas 
sit in many an upper-grade classroom to¬ 
day, and it would be well if teachers knew 
more about them. This story states the 
problem we face, without a false note and 
without comment. 

Ellwood P. Cubberley 
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10 Hours. By Harry Stephen Keeler. E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 320 pp. $2.00. 

Few mystery stories offer the reader so 
startling a denouement as this latest prod¬ 
uct of Mr. Keeler’s prolific imagination. 
There are three main characters and three 
sub-plots all of them cleverly interwoven in 
a major pattern of action that rushes the 
reader from page to page. Any one familiar 
with the author’s dexterous handling of 
sub-plots in relation to the main story will 
anticipate a logical solution but not the kind 
offered in this thriller. Usually one does 
not laugh over a crime story; upon laying 
down this one a long ripple of laughter is 
irresistible. Mr. Keeler has outdone him¬ 
self. The writing is excellent, the suspense 
masterly, and the range of imagination 
amazing. Be sure to put the book in your 
traveling bag. 

The Wife of Elias. By Eden Phillpotts. 

E, P. Dutton and Co. 319 pp. $2.00. 

Subtitled "A Mystery Novel” one ex¬ 
pects to find just that. Instead, the ex¬ 
cellence of writing, the masterly character 
portrayal, and the evidence of canny under¬ 
standing of psychology place the novel 
among works of literature. There is really 
no mystery. The unfolding of the plot 
makes it evident to the reader that only 
one of the characters could have committed 
the crime. The interest of the story lies not 
in the crime itself but in the sweep of cir¬ 
cumstance which steadily pushes the two 
main characters toward the culmination of 
tragedy. Readers who seek thrills and stir¬ 
ring action will not like the book; dis¬ 
criminating readers who love artistic de¬ 
scription and narration will regard it as one 
of the author’s best. All of the characters 
are alive; one is not so much interested in 
the final tragedy as in the points of view, 
the quaint observations, the attitudes, the 
involved personal relations of the little 
group in Penfold. The crime barely disturbs 
the setting for all of it has pathos and the 
making of tragedy. To get the full flavor 
of the book it needs to be read more than 
once. 
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Games. By Jessie H. Bancroft. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Co. 685 pp. $3.00. 

First published in 1909 the present edi¬ 
tion of this popular work contains numer¬ 
ous additions made necessary by the amaz¬ 
ing spread of the play spirit and the multi¬ 
plication of the roles assigned play in edu¬ 
cation. The book is written for teacher and 
layman, particular attention having been 
given to the needs of the teacher. Hence 
the introductory material is addressed to 
professional supervisors of play. The author 
has garnered his content from rich sources 
and offers not only a facile organization but 
descriptions so clear and detailed that the 
book is also an example of brilliant exposi¬ 
tion. Here are games for young children 
and adults, indoor and outdoor games, par¬ 
lor games and athletic games. The games 
are almost entirely of the physical type; 
card games are omitted. Play ground ma¬ 
terial is abundant; stums and feats are 
numerous. The major games—basketball, 
baseball, football, track—are emphasized. 
So long is the list and so varied, that the 
reader will find here an invaluable store 
of suggestions for entertainment. The In¬ 
dex is unique in that it classifies the various 
classes of games according to their suita¬ 
bility for the respective grades or ages. Ex¬ 
cellently published with strong covers, clear 
type, and voluminous illustrations it should 
be in every home and school. 

Is American Radio Democratic? By 
S. E. Frost, Jr. The University of Chi¬ 
cago Press. 234 pp. $2,50, 

Adopting the dictum of Dr. John 
Dewey, that one society is more democratic 
than another in the degree in which it evi¬ 
dences a greater number and variety of 
consciously shared interests and a more full 
and free interplay with other groups, the 
author examines radio in terms of democ¬ 
racy. 

Contrary to the situation prevailing in 
European countries, radio in America is a 


private enterprise, the stations being licensed 
but not censored by the government. In 
America the station owner has much, al¬ 
most exclusive, power in determining his 
program. Because the private companies 
are supported by the advertiser great pres¬ 
sure can be exerted upon the station, and 
demands can be made about the type of 
program. Moreover, the larger chains can 
exert almost a monopoly over the air chan¬ 
nels controlling all but a few of the most 
powerful stations. Education is using radio 
to some extent but there are difficulties in 
the way, and many educators think there 
will be little permanent place for educa¬ 
tional programs. They believe pleasing the 
public is necessary if programs are to be 
listened to. Because of these factors it is 
essential, so the author thinks, that there be 
more governmental control. 

As a solution of the problem the author 
suggests a radio commission freed from un¬ 
due pressure from interested groups, and at 
the same time sensitive to democratic needs. 
The radio should be available for public 
discussion of issues and as an educational 
agency. The owner’s power should be less 
absolute, 

Texas Cowboys. By Dane Coolidgc. Il¬ 
lustrated. 162 pp. $2.50. 

Among the writers who keep alive in¬ 
terest in the West none is a more reliable 
chronicler than Dane Coolidgc. His Fight¬ 
ing Men of the West and Death Valley 
Prospectors are biographical and historical. 
Texas Cowboys describes his experiences 
among the cowboys in the Cherrycow 
Horse changing and the Cherrycow Round 
Up. Posing as a photographer, Coolidgc 
was allowed to follow the round up and to 
partake of the camp life of the Texans. He 
describes the rough life, the dominance of 
good cooks, such as Sam, the difficulties of 
driving cattle, branding, and the taming of 
broncos. Of particular interest are the bal¬ 
lads, several being given in full. We are 
told that the cowboys exchange ballads as 
housewives do recipes. The collection of 
stories and ballads is worth the price of the 
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book. Mr. Coolidge docs not claim to be 
a professional photographer but the samples 
of his work given in the book arc evidence 
to the contrary. Any one who desires to see 
the West as it is, without the garnishing of 
fiction, will find in Texas Coivboys facts 
that supply humor, pathos, thrills and the 
makings of western fiction. 

MUSIC 

Science and Music. By Sir James Jeans. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., Cam¬ 
bridge University Press. 258 pp. $2.75. 

It is highly significant that an eminent 
physicist has taken time from other scienti¬ 
fic studies to write not so much about music 
as the science of music in a manner that 
adds to this author’s notable popularizations 
one of particular charm and lucidity. Sir 
James acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
pioneer work of Helmholtz and to several 
others listed in the Preface. That he has 
transposed these source materials into a key 
distinctly his own and composed a work 
highly original is what those who know the 
author’s distinguished writings would ex¬ 
pect, He states that he has “tried to de¬ 
scribe the main outlines of such parts of 
science, both old and new, as are specially 
related to the questions and problems of 
music, assuming no previous knowledge 
either of science or of mathematics on the 
part of the reader.” He writes for the in¬ 
telligent layman and student of music an 
exposition of the physics of sound, in chap¬ 
ters concerned with tuning forks and pure 
tones, vibrations of strings and harmonies, 
the vibrations of air, harmony and discord, 
the scientific principles underlying instru¬ 
ments and instrumentation and hearing. 
Numerous diagrams and photographs ac¬ 
company the exposition. The book doubt¬ 
less will be used in all physics laboratories 
and in conservatories of music; but the 
musical layman will derive invaluable aid 
toward the development of musical appre¬ 
ciation. The discussion of the concert room 
and the attending problem of acoustics con¬ 


siders one of the most practical needs of 
auditorium construction. Many churches 
and auditoriums, as is well known, are un¬ 
suited for the clear transmission of sound. 
False walls and ceilings have been used to 
lessen reverberation; wires have been simi¬ 
larly used; but in frequent instances the re¬ 
sults have been disappointing. Sir James dis¬ 
cusses the reasons for such conditions. 

Much attention is given to the explana¬ 
tion of pleasant and unpleasant tones. The 
modern trend toward dissonances (as in 
popular “blues”) is considered in the light 
of metaphysical and mathematical ideas. 
The long speculation on the reasons for the 
moods created by the key (C major as con¬ 
trasted with A flat, for example) is briefly 
referred to and the emotional quality of the 
key is interpreted as psychological, Although 
Sir James refers to all the present-day 
knowledge on the subject the full explana¬ 
tion is Still lacking. 

A book so rich with information and so 
engagingly written deserves wide reading 
in these days when the radio has brought 
superior music to many homes. Much of 
mystery remains to be revealed by the scien¬ 
tific study of music, A book like this should 
quicken interest in further experimentation. 

SCIENCE 

Aspects of Science. By Tobias Dantzig. 

Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. 285 pp. 

$3.00. 

Essentially this book is a chapter in the 
philosophy of naturalism, not the material¬ 
ism of Democritus or Lucretius, but the 
type of naturalism one finds in Santayana 
and Irwin Edman. The author opens his 
discussion with paragraphs on immutability 
and cnsuality. The cosmos is likened to a 
projectile which follows its parabolic curve 
not by chance but because of the inherent 
nature of all projectile motion. The uni¬ 
verse contains within itself the full explana¬ 
tion of itfe phenomena. Nature-commen¬ 
surate with the universe as a whole—is 
determined by itself. It is a knowable world, 
i.e., because of its orderliness it can be 
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studied and closely examined. Science and 
mathematics to be sure are human instru¬ 
ments devised by rational man but such 
instruments are possible because the uni¬ 
verse permits their employment and the re¬ 
sults of their use justify the conclusion that 
between the physical and the rational exists 
a relationship which makes knowledge pos¬ 
sible. Space and time concepts do serve as 
media of explanation in mathematics and 
physics. The author does not cling to the 
naive realism of the schoolmen, a realism 
which posited a universe wholly indepen¬ 
dent of human reason, but a realism in part 
dependent upon man’s intelligence. The 
only universe for man is the one he knows 
by rational observation. 

Professor Dantzig explains the develop¬ 
ment of geometry as an instrument of 
knowing the order of the universe. There 
are chapters on force, infinity, and rela¬ 
tivity, the one on Models being particularly 
valuable. Written in popular style and de¬ 
tailed in its exposition, which is supple¬ 
mented by numerous figures, the book is 
an excellent companion volume to the au¬ 
thor’s Number. 

Twins: A Study of Heredity and En- 
' vironment. By Horatio H. Newman, 
Frank N. Freeman, and Karl J. Hol- 
zinger, The University of Chicago 
Press. 370 pp. $4.00. 

In keeping with trends towards joint ef¬ 
fort in scientific studies, this volume is the 
product of three specialists, each eminent in 
his own field, a biologist, a psychologist, and 
a statistician. Consolidating the results of 
more than ten years of investigation, they 
have produced the most intensive, extensive, 
and best statistically supported study which 
has been made to date in this field of so 
much dispute, namely, that of heredity and 
environment. For years the sound of con¬ 
flict has been heard issuing from the camp 
of the hereditarians on the one hand, and 
the environmentalists on the other. But it 
has been for the most part an undecided 
conflict, each contending party claiming the 
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victory. Hence the importance of this study. 

It was a stroke of genius when the au¬ 
thors decided to use twins as the basis for 
the study. Because of the eminence of Dr. 
Newman in investigations concerning 
twins, and because the study takes on addi¬ 
tional importance when linked with the 
techniques and information brought to it 
by the other two collaborators, it is an 
epoch-working study in its field. There are 
two main aspects of the study: the first, in 
which fifty pairs of identical and fifty pairs 
of fraternal twins, in each case reared to¬ 
gether, are used; and a second, in which a 
study is made of a number of pairs of 
identical twins who were reared separately. 

Batteries of tests were used in the in¬ 
vestigation and meticulous information was 
collected in each case. Few studies which 
have been made in recent years have pre¬ 
sented such an avalanche of facts and an¬ 
alyzed them more keenly and pertinently. 
In a brief review, it is impossible to repro¬ 
duce sufficient from it to give an idea at all 
adequate of the wealth of materials which 
have been assembled. One of the most in¬ 
teresting and useful is the series of case 
studies which are packed with great human 
interest. This is a book which must actually 
be read, if one wishes to have the full por¬ 
tent of its message. 

There are some generalizations which 
may be adduced from the materials. In 
most traits which were measured, identical 
twins are much more alike than fraternal 
twins. This is true for physical dimensions, 
intelligence, and educational achievement. 
The glaring exception is that of personality. 
Differences in resemblance are not the same 
for all traits, but as a general rule they are 
greater “in physical traits, next in tests of 
general ability (intelligence), less in 
achievement tests, and least in tests of per¬ 
sonality or temperament.” 

In certain instances there is little differ¬ 
ence in correlations between identical and 
fraternal twins. Identical twins usually re¬ 
tain many points of similarity whether 
reared apart or together, this in all likeli- 
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hood being due to heredity. It seems that 
“physical characteristics are least affected 
by the environment, that intelligence is af¬ 
fected more; educational achievement still 
more; and personality or temperament, if 
our tests can be relied upon, the most.” In 
conclusion, the authors declare: “We feel 
in sypmpathy with Professor H. S. Jen¬ 
nings’ dictum that what heredity can do 
environment can also do.” The authors are 
under no illusions regarding the finality of 
their study, even though the study has been 
more exhaustive and the evidence more 
crucial than in any other but modestly com¬ 
plete the book with the sentence: “We shall 
be satisfied if we have succeeded in tracing 
a few of the threads in the tangled web 
which constitute the organism called man.” 

Needless to say, this is a book which 
should find its way into college and public 
libraries, and no serious student in educa¬ 
tion, psychology, sociology, biology, or social 
work will wish to be without it. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The Marginal Man: A Study in Per¬ 
sonality and Culture Conflict. By 
Everett V. Stonequist. Charles Scribners’ 
Sons. 228 pp. $1.60. 

By "the marginal man” is meant that 
considerable number of racial hybrids recog¬ 
nized as the Eurasians, the Mulattoes of 
the United States, the Coloured People of 
Jamaica, the Indo-Europeans of Java, the 
Part Hawaiians, the Metis of Brazil and 
such cultural hybrids as Europeanized 
Africans, Westernized Orientals, Dena¬ 
tionalized Europeans, the Jews, Immi¬ 
grants, the Second Generation and the 
American Negro. These groups are signifi¬ 
cantly called in French, the de-raced or the 
rootless. According to the author the mar¬ 
ginal man is one “whom fate has condemned 
to live in two societies, and in two, not 
merely different but antagonistic, cultures. 
In this sense inter-racial migrations and 
marriages throughout history have created 
personalities dominated by inner and outer 
conflicts. It may be observed, however, that 
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in such individuals as Santayana there ac¬ 
crues a cultural enrichment, evident also 
among cultured Jews. The marginal man 
usually lives as an alien within a culture 
not natively his own; at the same time he is 
a citizen of the world—an advantage only 
to those who may associate with fellow citi¬ 
zens of this super-national sphere. As the 
author further states the marginal man is 
one “who is poised in psychological uncer¬ 
tainty between two (or more) social 
worlds.” 

The book considers first the racial and 
cultural hybrids. Here the process of mar¬ 
ginalization is studied. The second half of 
the book analyses the marginal personality. 
Of special interest is Chapter II with its 
comparative study of traits of marginal 
groups. A similar comparative method is 
employed in the study of cultural hybrids. 
All of this material is concrete and of the 
case type. The author has gone to the hy¬ 
brids themselves for his data with the result 
that one now has a well stated basis for 
sympathetic understanding of the problems, 
personal and social, of large numbers of 
people who, like the Eurasians of India, 
are despised by the two races of which they 
are a part. 

Sociologically the marginal man is high¬ 
ly significant. The author concludes his 
study with the statement: 

The marginal man is the key personality in the 
contacts of cultures. It is in his mind that the 
cultures come together, conflict, and eventually 
•work out some kind of mutual adjustment and 
interpenetration. He is the crucible of cultural 
fusion. His life history recapitulates something 
of the processes described in the race-relations 
cycle: at first he is unaware of the cultural con¬ 
flict going on 1 then through some crisis experi¬ 
ence or series of experiences he becomes aware of it, 
and the external conflict finds an echo in his mind; 
and finally, he tries and sometimes succeeds in 
making an adjustment to his situation. . . . His 
interest may shift from himself to the objective 
social conditions and launch him upon the career 
of nationalist, conciliator, interpreter, reformer 
or teacher ... it is in the mind of the marginal 
man that the inner significance and the driving 
motives of such culture change are most lumi¬ 
nously revealed.” 
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This timely study should have popular 
appeal. Nowhere stilted its presentation of 
carefully collected data throws revealing 
light upon problems that underly not a 
little of present day world unrest. 

TRAVEL 

Notes on a Drum, By Joseph Henry 

Jackson. Illustrated. The Macmillan 

Company. 276 pp. $3.00. 

One travels through Guatemala in 
leisurely tempo, either by sudden spurts in 
a madly driven ancient model car, by mule, 
by foot, by bus or by train; but it is all 
leisurely if one has an eye to the majestic 
beauty of volcanoes, plantations, and Mayan 
ruins. The Jacksons spent two months upon 
and off tourist routes in this relatively un¬ 
known section of Central America. They 
entered from the west and under the gen¬ 
eral guidance of a tourist bureau mapped an 
itinerary that included Guatemala City and 
Antigua and the volcano country. The same 
charm of narration which has made Mexi¬ 
can Interlude indispensable for Mexican 
tourists appears in this new volume which 
probably will share the popularity of its 
predecessor. 

Although but little known among 
Americans Guatemala offers many attrac¬ 
tions of climate, scenery, and history to the 
intelligent traveler. Except in the cities ac¬ 
commodations are crude. Indians abound; 
one needs to drive carefully lest the sudden 
appearance of an Indian result in accident. 
The narrative is easy in its flow. There are 
no thrilling episodes, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of the visit to Agua. But quaint 
incidents season the narrative with humor 
as in the references to names of stores: 
“The Bakery of the Divine Providence” 
and “The Butcher Shop of Peace”; and to 
the name of the spinster: Dos y Media en la 
Tarde—“Half Past Two in the After¬ 
noon.” The sound of drums is heard 
throughout the land and in the Jacksons’ 
hotel room a huge drum served the author 
as desk, hence the perfect title of the book. 
One quickly is impressed with the fact that 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jackson are lucky people. In 
the midst of discomforts, which included 
mosquitoes, smells, dirt, poor beds and 
worse food, they would find relief and re¬ 
lease and move on to the next misery, 
again to be unexpectedly introduced to a 
happy intermission. They are excellent 
travelers, alert observers, daring in industry. 
Mr. Jackson writing en route recorded 
what was seen and felt. No country could 
have a more sympathetic interpreter. Notes 
on a Drum will find its way into many a 
tourist bag. 

Off with Their Heads. By Victor 

Wolfgang Von Hagen. The Macmillan 

Company. 216 pp. $3.00. 

This unusual book is filled with thrilling 
and exciting stories of adventure and is 
packed with brilliant descriptions. The au¬ 
thor, who has specialized in the study of 
termites, spent eight months among the 
headhunters of Ecuador on the upper 
ranges of the Amazon river in quest of ad¬ 
ditional information about the destructive 
termites which are now a matter of such 
great concern in the United States. 

Accompanied only by his wife, the au¬ 
thor’s hunt for termites became in addition 
a delightful and unusually informative 
travel experience. The book is devoted to 
an exhilarating account of the Jivaro (head¬ 
hunting) Indians—their personal aspect, 
their customs and superstitions, their man¬ 
ner of sustenance, their religious rites, 
and their practices in warfare. 

Descriptions of the crops and foods used 
by this tribe are presented with fidelity- Po¬ 
tatoes, peanuts, bananas of many varieties, 
and maniocs form the basis of the vegetable 
portion of the diet. Birds, fish and an oc¬ 
casional jaguar monkey provide the supple¬ 
mentary animal food. Although much of 
the lore of the tribes ascribes the welfare of 
the person and the race to supernatural 
powers controlled by witch craft, the ef¬ 
fects of quinine and other drugs is not un¬ 
known. Poisoned arrows are made such by 
the application of a powerful drug, which 
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first stupifies the victim, and then kills it. 
There is an interesting description of the 
methods used to catch fish by impregnating 
the water above a dam with an anesthetiz¬ 
ing drug, thereby rendering them insensible. 

Tile most unusual section of the book, 
perhaps, is one which describes in detail the 
processes of head-hunting and head-curing, 
the activities about which the outside world 
has heard most concerning the inhabitants 
of this area, Contrary to general belief the 
natives are not cannibals; head-hunting, on 
the other hand, is a primitive religious and 
protective rite. Preparation for the hunt is 
made by a series of war dances, incanta¬ 
tions to the gods, and special ceremonial 
preparation of the members of the tribe. 
The victims who are slain literally lose 
their heads, which are carried away under 
the arms of the victorious warriors. The 
head is then boiled, filled with hot sand 
which is whirled around in it, so that after 
a period of months of shrinking it is re¬ 
duced to the size of an orange. It forms the 
center of a feast given hy its possessor after 
the hunters have returned from the san¬ 
guinary expedition. It is passed around those 
who accompanied the “lord of the head” to 
the battle. After it has lost its potency as an 
evil and destructive spirit, it is discarded 
—rather, let us say it was discarded, since 
now most of them find their way into the 
collections of white men who purchase the 
trophies from their owners. 

The photographs arc unique. There are 
several actual pictures of fsantas or shrunk¬ 
en heads, together with their possessors. 
Other views include scenic panoramas, the 
thatched home of the explorers and author, 
the communal homes inhabited hy the na¬ 
tives, the making of manioc beer (a mixture 
of human saliva and a tuber similar to the 
potato), the umbrella bird, the sloth, and 
the marmoset. 

The style adds markedly to the attrac¬ 
tiveness of the descriptions and narratives. 
There are sufficient details to enable the 
reader to form a vivid and lively mental pic¬ 
ture of the scenes. The narratives move 


rapidly. Although some would find the 
details rather grewsome, mainly because of 
the subject-matter, the average reader will 
find this a fascinating and enchanting 
story of the strange people little known 
and greatly misinterpreted. 

Three Deserts. By Major C. S. Jarvis. 

E, P. Dutton and Company. 306 pp. 

$3.00. 

No place on earth is too remote to have 
its residents and its travelers. It is fortunate 
that we are now having authentic and 
vivid descriptions of the less Well-known 
areas. Not only is much of the information 
new, but, by accounts such as this, we are 
led to appreciate other inhabitants of our 
planet more highly. 

For eighteen years the author served the 
British Government in three desert regions 
—first at Amria, in the Libyan Desert 
about ten miles west of Alexandria, Egypt; 
then at the oases of Kharga and Dakhla, in 
the southern Libyan desert to the west of 
Luxor; and finally in Sinai, where four¬ 
teen years were spent as governor in this 
desert region east of the Red Sea. 

There arc minute descriptions of the 
people, the lands, the animals, and the 
vegetation. The author exhibits a penetrat¬ 
ing and elusive sense of humor. It is needed 
by one who dwells in these barren places of 
earth among a people differing in race and 
having alien customs. The growth of the 
date tree with “roots in the water and its 
head in hell”; the dunes which slowly but 
surely engulf the oases and the crops; the 
grafting natives; the curse of malaria due 
to the inevitable mosquito, the misinforma¬ 
tion possessed by officialdom—all these are 
aptly and deftly set forth in a melange of 
pithy description and moving narrative. 
The monotony of “Solitude, sand and sun” 
was broken in these experiences only by 
simple pleasures such as duck shooting, 
garden growing, and the creative work of 
administration. An oasis in which there had 
not been rain for twenty-five years is some¬ 
thing to contemplate. 
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The book increases in intensity of move¬ 
ment as the story unfolds to a conclusion, 
the descriptions of Sinai forming a climax. 
The service of the author as an administra¬ 
tor to a “backward race in a neglected 
wilderness,” where “every task one under¬ 
took was of a necessity a step forward” was 
a productive one. Time is not a dimension 
in the mind of the Arab and the “Sons of 
Ishmael” work only about ten days out of 
the year, and worry little about the future, 
preferring to spend their time in litigation. 
As^a whole the race cannot read or write. 
The Arabs are strict in their moral code 
for women. They smuggle drugs, and their 
-officials like the “eye wash” and must have 
their palms crossed if adequate service is 
desired. 

One of the most illuminating descrip¬ 
tions of the book is found in the chapter 
devoted to the war against locusts. In 1930 
the plague suddenly descended. The whole 
area of Sinai was soon infested. Flame 
guns, trenches, poisoned bran—all were 
marshalled for the attack against the in¬ 


Contributors and Contributions 

(Continued from page 120) 

But he writes with graceful pen, and as a 
zoologist would make a good iiterary critic. 

Professors I. W. Howerth and Edmund 
DeS. Brunner are well known to our read¬ 
ers. Professor Howerth writes of Mexico 
from first hand information. Professor 
Brunner continues in this issue the theme he 
introduced in our preceding number. 

The two minor articles by Miss Augusta 
Klontz and Ruby Goddard, respectively, 
were contributed by members of Kappa 
Delta Pi. We Get Along with ’Em voices 
wise counsel on class management, and The 
Inspired Idiot is more than a literary sketch. 

There may be many who doubt that the 
present generation is producing minds com¬ 
parable with the best of the past. We are 
pot among such §ceptieg, Jt i§ clear that Pro¬ 


vaders which had stopped trains. They even 
tried to collect the egg cones of the insects. 
The moving cloud is reminiscent of the 
story as found in the Book of Exodus. 

The experimental desert garden is of 
interest to the horticulturalist. Morning 
glories, larkspurs, coreopsis among the 
flowers; cauliflowers, cabbages, peas, beans, 
among the vegetables, were raised in Egypt. 
Such vegetables as potatoes, tomatoes, and 
asparagus at Kharga were supplemented 
with larkspurs, sweet peas, alyssum, roses, 
stock, hollyhocks, oleanders, and cannas. 
They both furnished food and delighted the 
senses. 

A concluding chapter on dogs shows 
much insight into the ways and actions of 
dogs, including the desert mongrels, the 
pi-dogs. 

With this informal book, charmingly 
written, vivid in its descriptions, and keen 
in its analysis of situations, pungent in its 
humor, and racy in its style, one may spend 
many a delightful hour. 


lessor Poul Radosavljevich of New York 
University regards Nicholaus Roerich as a 
modern genius. Because we believe that his 
versatile contributions to our time should be 
more widely known we publish the extensive 
review of his life and works in this issue. 
No doubt not a few of our readers whose 
interest lies in art and in the theatre will 
welcome this source material. 

Poetry to suit varying tastes is offered by 
Elsie Yehling in her charming Japanese 
briefs, by Ruth Shrivel - Yeakum in Ballad 
of aWOman’s World, by Sylvia Lien in To 
Shakespeare, and by Anna Rosilla Crever in 
John Milton Meets Galileo. Miss Crever 
has published three volumes of verse. She 
has had several poems published in Amer¬ 
ican magazines, among them: The Forum, 
Literary Digest, Lippincotts and Holland’s. 

The illustrations were provided by Ewing 
Galloway. 



REVIEW OF CURRENT PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


EDUCATIONAL 

Alstetter, M. L. “The Philosophy of Education 
of Two Hundred Secondary Schools.” Edu¬ 
cational Administration and Supervision. 43: 
409-415, September, 1937. 

Individuality of the pupil should be recog¬ 
nized ; he should be an active participant! the 
curriculum should provide for pupils’ interests 
and needs j good citizenship should be the out¬ 
come! a ll pupils of normal ability should com¬ 
plete high school education—these are the con¬ 
clusions, as shown by the consensus of opinion, 

Beard, Charles A. “Emerson as an American 
Dreamer.” The Social Frontier. 4:75-79. De¬ 
cember, 1937. 

Emerson was an apostle of democracy. He held 
no mechanical view of it. And he did not confine 
his concepts to political phases of democracy, He 
saw the rival classes, the Conservative and the 
Innovator, one now securing control, now an¬ 
other. Apparently he did not wholeheartedly en¬ 
dorse cither. While he looked with cold realism 
upon some of the excesses of democracy, and be¬ 
moaned demagoguery, he assailed just as bitterly 
the Whiggcry which was the citadel of garri¬ 
soned wealth. 

Belfodr, C, Stanton, “Non-Athlctic High- 
School Contests.” The Clearing House. 12:81- 
85, October, 1937. 

There are 40,000 orchestras and 600,000 de¬ 
baters. There are now contests in each of the 
forty-eight states, There arc forty state debating 
leagues. A million and a half boys and girls enter 
music contests in thirty-one states and interstate 
contests in 20,000 bands and 40,000 orchestras, 
These amazing figures are exhibited to support the 
author’s contention that there is much good which 
come3 from competitions. They have been “a 
whetstone for talent and a spur to activity” and 
they have great value if they do not infringe on 
school time and if there is not undue emphasis 
upon winning thereby producing strain, ill-feeling 
and over-specialization. They must, of course, be 
“non-commercial, but exhibitory,” 

Black, E, H. “Conservatives Versus Progressives.” 
The School Executive, 57:160-162^. Decem¬ 
ber, 1937. 

This article, based upon an unpublished doc¬ 
toral study, brings into bold relief the contrast 
between conservatives and progressives as the 
two groups hold divergent philosophies at the 


present time. Any superintendent who is faced 
with the problem of curriculum construction will 
do well to read this article, choosing the units 
of work in accordance with an underlying phi¬ 
losophy, rather than as a collection of discordant 
bits joined together without reason or plan. 

Chambers, M. M. "Coordinating Education and 
Recreation,’’ School and Society. 46:577-582. 
Novcmher 6, 1937. 

Recreation and education must be coordinated. 
In some instances, cities have a director of recrea¬ 
tion apart from the superintendent of schools. 
“Education and recreation are not antithetical, 
nor are they by any means mutually exclusive.” 

Douglass, Paul F. "Keep the Public Schools 
Public.” The Social Frontier. 4:42-46. No¬ 
vember, 1937. 

Faced with a situation in which only a small 
proportion of the children of America have con¬ 
tacts with the churches, and where only two out 
of three hoys and girls between the ages of five 
and seventeen are reached by Sunday Schools, the 
Church, Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, wishes 
the school to take up the problem and solve it by 
teaching religion in the schools. This, the author 
deems fatal to the church, as it would destroy the 
spontaneity and vitality and voluntariness so neces¬ 
sary to religion. The author thinks the public 
schools cannot remain public, if organized re¬ 
ligions insist as the Protestants do upon the de¬ 
velopment of week-day programs, and the Catho¬ 
lics insist upon state aid for parochial schools. If 
religion is taught in the school, it must be because 
it is vital for twentieth century living and is a 
discipline as algebra, sociology and other school 
subjects arc and taught by regular public school 
teachers, and that it is not merely a device for 
making Protestants or Catholics, Fascists or Com¬ 
munists, “There is substantial reason to believe 
that they might demonstrate the value of the idea 
of the spiritual heritage of human experience as 
a discipline fit to be taught in the public schools.” 

Emhr.ee, Edwin R. “Little Red Schoolhousc— 
1938 Model,” The Atlantic Monthly, 160: 
636-643. November, 1937. 

There Is a vivid description of some of the 
advances which are being made as a result of the 
stimulation of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Ex¬ 
periments are being conducted to see how educa¬ 
tion may function in the life of the community. 
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Text-book materials are being' prepared, school 
libraries are being distributed, public welfare 
agencies are coordinating their efforts, school 
buildings and grounds are being beautified, and 
above all, emphasis is being placed upon excellent 
teaching. 

Gladfelter, Millard E. “Status and Trends of 
College-Entrance Requirements.” The School 
Review. 45:737-749. December, 1937. 
“During the past decade colleges and universi¬ 
ties have become more concerned with the intel¬ 
lectual promise and personal qualities of the ap¬ 
plicant than with the pattern of subjects com¬ 
pleted in the secondary school.” “Colleges are 
becoming more concerned than formerly about 
the personal strengths and qualities of students 
applying for admission.” Almost half of the in¬ 
stitutions studied required health examinations 
prior to admission. 

Gray, Howard A. “Surmounting Barriers to 
Human Learning.” Educational Method. 17: 
60-64. November, 1937. 

Barriers are space, seasonal restrictions, the 
limitations of the unaided human eye, lack of 
ability to read, and limitations of the sense of 
hearing. Abstract relationships make learning 
difficult. The demands of everyday living arc so 
great and the field of knowledge so vast that ma¬ 
terials must be presented in time-saving forms. 
Ideas must be presented clearly and forcefully so 
that misconceptions will not occur. 

For surmounting these barriers the sound film 
is indicated. 

HERRIOTT, M. E. “The Junior High School,” 
The Atlantic Monthly. 160:778-783. Decem¬ 
ber, 1937. 

In a few pages the author recounts the benefits 
which have been derived or are in the process of 
being found in the newer emphasis of the junior 
high school. There are better teacher-pupil rela¬ 
tionships, better school-home contacts and the 
school has been made a joyous place, “purposive 
for young adolescents and conducive to wholesome 
personality development.” 

Hutchens, Robert M. “We Are Getting No 
Brighter.” The Saturday Evening Post. 
210:5-7ff< December 11, 1937, 

“Higher learning in America is characterized 
by triviality, mediocrity and chaos. . . . The 
triviality is the result of trying to do everything 
for everybody, . . . The mediocrity is the result 
of measuring education ... by the number of 
lectures he has drowsed through, and by the num¬ 
ber of dates, names and places he has memorized 
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and regurgitated on examinations. . . . The chaos 
is the result of our preoccupation with piling up 
information and multiplying courses. . . .” “If 
education is to educate, it must shift its emphasis 
from the popular to the important. Life is not a 
party, even if spasms of material prosperity an¬ 
esthetize us temporarily.” 

The Progressives are right in thinking that 
method should be more vital and meaningful, but 
wrong in assuming that children can select their 
own subject matter. 

Johnston, Edcar G. “Internes in Citizenship.” 
The Social Studies. 28:347-350. December, 
1937 - 

In an address before the National Association 
of Student Officers, the principal of the University 
High School of the University of Michigan, shows 
how the high school student gets training in citi¬ 
zenship by practicing it, just as the interne in 
medicine learns his profession by experience under 
guidance. 

Johnston, J. B. “Some Questions That Progres¬ 
sive Education Must Answer.” Progressive 
Education, 14:495-501. November, 1937. 
Among the questions are the notion of the 
place of the individual in society, how the public 
can be led to support education adjusted to the 
individual and training for living in society, how 
the teacher can be led to think in terms of child 
development rather than in terms of academic 
studies, how to guide the child, how to train chil¬ 
dren in thinking and cooperative effort. All these 
are questions to which answers must be found. 

Lobaugh, Dean. “Educating for Mediocrity.” 
School Board Journal. 95 :x 8ff. October, 1937. 
The school has too long been educating to the 
ideal of success. Most students in a modern high 
school will never be anything but average per¬ 
sons, “persons of small incomes, of undistinguished 
occupations, of unexciting lives, of positions of 
little or no influence in society.” While educators 
have shifted the emphasis away from success to 
well-rounded personalities, the public still insists 
that the success motive shall prevail, although it 
is beginning to dawn on the public, too, that 
great economic returns will not be received from 
the mere fact of education. Success must mean suc¬ 
cess in everyday living instead of financial success. 

May, Mark A. “Educational Possibilities of 
Motion Pictures.” The Journal of Educational 
Sociology. 11:149-160. November, 1937. 

So far educational films have been small in 
number compared with theatrical films. Up to 
1936 there were 200,000 theatrical films produced 
as against 10,000 educational and instructional 
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films, In 19-36 i)500 films were produced by the 
Hollywood firms, while there were not more than 
100 or 300 educational films. Of the 10,000 edu¬ 
cational films at least 8,000 have been made by 
industrial companies. In spite of the slow progress 
made, because there is an increasing effort made 
to vitalize the curriculum on the part of educators, 
and because reading matter alone will not ade¬ 
quately teach the cardinal objectives of education, 
the author believes that films will play an ever- 
increasing role in education. 

Miller, Clyde R. “Just What Arc These 
‘Isms?’” The Clearing House. 1*173-80. Oc¬ 
tober, 1937. 

A clarifying article which defines such “isms” 
as Socialism, Communism, Fascism, Capitalism, 
and Democracy. 

In parallel columns, the author states the point 
of view of each (Socialism or Communism, Demo¬ 
cratic Capitalism, and Fascism or Nazism) on 
such points as democracy, ownership of property, 
production and consumption, labor, governmental 
control, propaganda, role of women, foreign 
policy, and education and youth. 

This is a help to clear teaching of these “isms.” 
Last year the Institute of Public Opinion found 
that 62 per cent of the voters, 87 per cent of the 
teachers and 95 per cent of the students wished 
the facts of all forms of government taught. 

Moffitt, Frederick James. “The Pedagogue 
Plans a Pow-wow,” The School Executive. 
57:109-1 loff. November, 1937. 

So few educational articles have that rare trait, 
humor, that this is included because it is not only 
full of wit, both sound and humorous, but because 
it is an excellent take-off on the dreary and weari¬ 
some teachers’ convention. To summarize the ar¬ 
ticle would be to spoil it. It is recommended for 
reading by the superintendent. Perhaps it paints 
too vivid a picture for the classroom teacher, 
who might be moved to rebel against dull pro¬ 
grams, and insist that they be vitalized! (e.g, 
in the way that the speakers say teachers should 
vitalize school work for children). Road itl 

Russell, James E, “The Schools and Youth 
Agencies.” School ami Society. 46:609-612. 
November 13, 1937. 

The schools and extra-school groups should 
work hand in hand on the problem of citizenship 
training for the 11,000,000 adolescents in this 
country out of school, and not yet settled in a 
vocation, They must be taught “confidence in 
one’s career, pride in home, unselfish service in 
social and civic affairs,” which are the essentials 
of good citizenship. Another Horace Mann and 
another Baden-Powcll working in conjunction 
could form a program of cooperation between 
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school and out of school which “would be the 
outstanding achievement of the present age.” 

Smith, Enid S. “Unmarried Mothers of School 
Age.” The Nation's Schools, 20:23-34. De¬ 
cember, 1937. 

This is a constantly increasing problem. It is 
particularly acute between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one, more than half of the cases being 
of these ages, A study in New York City indicated 
96 per cent of the adolescent age, and in most in¬ 
stances the girls have not finished the eighth grade. 
Authorities state that the remedy must be found 
in appropriate instruction being given, Considera¬ 
tions of humanity demand that the young chil¬ 
dren be protected from disease and from the con¬ 
sequences of indiscretions by proper safeguards 
which may be set up by adequate teaching. 

Terry, Paul W. “Democratic Principles of 
Supervision for Extra-Curriculum Activities.” 
The School Review. 45:655-661. November, 
1937. 

The author believes that extra-curricular ac¬ 
tivities, supervised by the faculty, using the in¬ 
itiative of students, with voluntary membership, 
widely distributed among the students, with fi¬ 
nances well-conducted arc potentially of great 
educational value in teaching pupils in the tech¬ 
niques of leadership and followership. 

GENERAL AND CULTURAL 

Blanchard, W. O. “The Panama Canal: Some 
Geographic Influences.” The Scientific Month¬ 
ly. 45:494-502. December, 1937, 

An illuminating article which not only shows 
the problems which have resulted from opening 
the canal, but also the immense advantages which 
have accrued from this new and shorter channel 
of transportation. It is startlingly clear that many 
of the financial problems of the transcontinental 
railroads are due to the competition which arc en¬ 
gendered from this new trade artery. 

Brown, Rollo Walter. “An Observer Warns 
the Church.” Harper's Magazine. 176:18-25. 
December, 1937. 

The author secs the church incrustcd with 
machinery, “an empty, topheavy organization that 
hinders the direct application of the philosophy 
of Jesus.” It has “absorbed the point of view of 
the booming business concern.” It parades. “It is 
afraid of the humble life.” “In a hundred im¬ 
portant ways the Church has substituted the cow¬ 
ardly, cruel, and self-destructive methods of or¬ 
ganization and mass action for the quietly 
penetrating spirit of Jesus.” Many believe the 
Church has become partisan. It “must get out of 
the position where it strangles the practical ap- 
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plication of the philosophy of its founder to the 
problems of individual men.” 

BurTj Struthers. “Will The Upper Classes 
Vanish?” The Forum and Century. 98:328- 
332. December, 1937. 

Upper class Americans are arrogant and igno¬ 
rant, being cut off from recent knowledge and 
from the experience of the race. They are made 
so by education, “The most expensive and the 
worst that man has yet contrived.” The conserva¬ 
tive who is intelligent does not stand still. Neither 
the workingmen nor vassals of finance capitalism 
seem able to advance the race. “What I should 
like to see ... is a concerted effort to make the 
workingmen by economic, political, and social 
means, trustworthy and unselfish and the more re¬ 
leased classes humane, knowledgeable, and re¬ 
sponsible” and it may be added “a trifle more 
humble intellectually.” 

Clapper, Raymond. “Who Is Hopkins?” The 
Forum and Century. 98:283-287. December, 
1937 - 

Being “cocky and tough” by nature, Hopkins 
can give and take. He has been responsible for 
spending billions. From him “the President ob¬ 
tained the idea of dramatizing the one-third of 
our population which he describes as ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed.” He is' “the world’s larg¬ 
est employer and its greatest spender,” a practical 
New Dealer. Knowing the enemies lie has made, 
he does not take the suggestion of his being a 
presidential possibility seriously. 

Cohn, David L. “We Fight No More.” The 
Atlantic Monthly. 160:545-553. November, 
1937 - 

“. . . already it is clear to all except peace- 
society martyrs of the catacombs that war will 
and must threaten the peace of the United States 
wherever it occurs in the world, because we are 
a world power and not a showboat stop in a 
riverside town; that neutrality laws have not 
saved us in the past hundred and fifty years, and 
are not likely to save us in the next five or ten 
years; and that our salvation, like the salvation 
of other peoples, lies not in staying out of wars 
once they have started, but in preventing wars 
from starting.” 

Colton, F. Barrows. “Lake Geneva: Cradle of 
Conferences.” The National Geographic Maga¬ 
zine. 72:727-742. December, 1937. 

A description of Lake Geneva and its environs. 
While world problems are being discussed and 
settled (we hope) in the conferences, everyday life 
in the towns and country goes on. This is a de¬ 
scription of the colorful life and scenes of a 
picturesque country. 
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Dimnet, Abbe Ernest. “Is Man Improving?” 

The Rolarian. 51:8-n. December, 1937. 

Personality may be preserved in spite of col¬ 
lectivity in two ways: “by not allowing the no¬ 
tion of progress to become an obsession” and by 
realizing “. . . the supineness and hardly veiled 
cowardice of waiting for progress instead of cre¬ 
ating it within our own possibilities . . .” 

“Unless the mobility and necessity of this indi¬ 
vidual effort arc held up incessantly to a world 
only too inclined to forget it, collective progress 
will be little better than a biological striving 
after material comfort.” 

Fishbein, Morris. “The Truth About Candy.” 

Hygeia. 15:1075-10771!. December, 1937. 

“The chief and perhaps the only danger of 
eating candy is the fact that it may replace en¬ 
tirely other articles in the diet.” It is most useful 
when eaten at meals, or after strenuous exertion. 
It is a useful addition to the diet if eaten properly. 

Grinde, John and Jolivette, Alice C. “Slim¬ 
ming Scientifically.” Hygeia. 15:1072-10741!. 

December, 1937. 

Most overweight is caused by excess food. 
There are three ways of weight reduction: more 
exercise with resultant heat production, less food, 
and drugs and glandular extracts. In most cases 
exercise and diet are to be preferred. Will power 
in dieting is most important. 

Hartmann, Georce W. "Eclecticism and the 

American Temper.” Teachers College Record. 

39:91-98. November, 1937. 

“. . . Eclecticism is the prevailing outlook of 
the Americans of our time. Our material culture 
is decidedly eclectic, and in our spiritual life we 
commonly adhere to a composite system of 
thought made up of views chosen from various 
systems.” Religion, art, politics, and economics 
have an omnibus character. “The all-round man, 
who is both a Phi Beta Kappa and Varsity letter 
man, remains our ideal. We dislike choosing be¬ 
tween ice cream or cake, and demand pie a la 
mode. . . . We may safely predict that when 
Homo Americanus enters the afterlife he will 
try to profit from the advantages of Heaven and 
Hell and to escape the disadvantages of either, but 
that in the end he will come to rest in limbo.” 

Holmes, I-Ienry W. “Prophet in Education.” 

Recreation. 31:527-529. December, 1937. 

An appreciation of the work of Joseph Lee, 
thinker, philosopher, educator, scholar, man of 
vision, speaker, writer, a man of great humanity. 
This article elevates the human traits so charac¬ 
teristic of this leader in the recreation movement. 
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Johnson, Bob. “Air Transportation.” The Sci¬ 
entific American. 157:317-330. December, 
1937 - 

In a decade since the inauguration of air mail 
service between the Atlantic and Pacific the time 
has been halved to fifteen hours, there are three 
stops instead of fourteen, flying is much safer. 
In 1938 a test flight will be made of a 40- 
passcngcr, 31-ton plane. 

Lerrigo, Ruth A. “Gains and Hopes for 
Health.” The Survey. 73:339-341. November, 
1937. 

This survey shows emphasis on public pro¬ 
vision of nursing and medical care, growth of in¬ 
terest in nutrition, housing, stillbirths and abor¬ 
tions, on health education. 

Lockridce, Ross F. “An American Experiment 
in Communism.” Travel, yosn-iyff. Decem¬ 
ber, 1937. 

An authoritative account of the settlement of 
the Rappites at Harmonie, afterwards purchased 
by Robert Owen, and renamed New Harmony. 
The article summarizes briefly the work done by 
both, and a series of photographs make clear the 
conditions at the time. Particularly interesting 
is the plan for a model village, which was the 
central idea of organization. It is well to review 
this socialistic scheme of a century ago, at a time 
when social nostrums are being served in abun¬ 
dance, 

Munro, W. Carroll. “Newspaper by Radio." 
Current History. 47:40-45. December, 1937, 

It is likely that radio newspaper machines 
will be perfected in a year, to sell at from thirty 
to seventy-five dollars, which will receive fac¬ 
simile newspaper material—pictures, stories, and 
advertising. The machine is described in some 
detail. 

Pearson, Edmund. “What Is Evidence i” Scrib¬ 
ner’s Magazine. 101-26-31. December, 1937. 
A discussion of circumstantial and direct evi¬ 
dence. The article maintains that the “famous 
cases of the law, in which innocent men have 
been convicted, are almost without exception 
founded on direct evidence.” The latter can be 
perjured, the former seldom can be. 

Pinchot, Amos. “The Liberal Position.” The 
North American Review. 244:368-388. Win- 
ter, 1937-1938. 


This is an analysis of Walter Lippmann’s 
recent book, The Great Society. Overdone gov¬ 
ernmental regulation is criticized as well as the 
laissez-faire policy. The writer sets forth nine 
theses only some of which arc in Mr. Lippmann’s 
book. 

Reuter, E, R, “The Sociology of Adolescence.” 
The American Journal of Sociology, 43:414- 
427. November, 1937. 

“Social behavior in the adolescent years is 
cither spectacular or immediately related to sex 
behavior,” The transition from childhood to ma¬ 
turity is not accompanied with notable mental 
strain or social disorder. What there is is social 
rather than biological: play activities are replaced 
by work, dependence by responsibility. Because of 
prolonged education and an industrialized society 
which has no place for them the modern world 
leaves “adolescents in a position of tolerated 
parasitism,” and the youth turns to sports and 
other “restless and disorganized behavior.” “A 
new world between childhood and maturity” has 
been developed. A sociological investigation and 
interpretation of this period is demanded. 

Sokolsky, George E. “Government by Pres¬ 
sure.” The Atlantic Monthly. 159:660-667. 
June, 1937. 

Pressure groups strive to inflict their will upon 
Congress. For the moment business groups cannot 
do so because of fear of reprisals, and because of 
the opposition which has been built against them. 
Labor exerts tremendous pressure on Congress 
and upon the President, While it is impossible to 
eliminate pressure groups in a free society, their 
motives and sponsors can at least be learned. The 
Fireside Addresses are forms of pressure. Pressure 
subsides only when it is overplayed or a satiated 
public opinion opposes it. 

Stirling, Matthew W. “America’s First Set¬ 
tlers, the Indians.” The National Geographic 
Magazine. 72:535-596. November, 1937. 

An enticing and dramatic story of the Indian 
in America. This fascinating story is supplemented 
by color reproductions of paintings. The camera 
records the activities of Indians of the present 
day, and black and white pictures bring to the 
reader the monuments and mementos of former 
days as markers depict the scenes of early Indiana 
history and struggle. Excellent for teachers who 
wish to develop a teaching unit on the American 
Indian. 



OUR MAGAZINE RACK 


M ANY magazines comes to the 
Editor’s desk. While most of 
them are professional not a 
few belong to the classification, gen¬ 
eral. Brentano’s basement and the news 
stands in the Pennsylvania station add 
weekly to our wonder that there exist 
so many men and women who make 
possible the constantly replenished 
store of magazines. The pulps, of 
course, are most numerously represent¬ 
ed; but there is a growing list of maza- 
zines broadly educational, such as the 
many digests and others rich with va¬ 
riety of cultural content. Many of the 
latter find their way into the Editor’s 
magazine rack. There is Coronet . Not 
only is it beautiful but its articles sup¬ 
ply surprising information. In the pres¬ 
ent January issue one learns about the 
ugly side of swans, one may see in a 
series of colored prints unusual scenes 
from history as it was lived, and the 
articles on Impressionism, Water, and 
Machiavelli should captivate teachers 
of art, science and history, respectively. 

Your Life is a recent comer and 
offers a guide to “Desirable Living.” 
It is far better than the usual popular 
magazine on psychology or personal¬ 
ity. Here, in the January issue, appear 
crisp essays on keeping fit, curiosity, 
etiquette of clothes, dancing manners, 
child culture, vocabulary building. 

For those who are interested in fresh 
points of view touched with humor and 
stimulating to the imagination Esquire 
has far more than eye appeal. Inform¬ 
ing are the pages devoted to Spain, 
Mexico, and to Italo Balbo and Chester 
Dale. The criticisms of art, music, stage 
and screen are challenging. For the 
lover of sports there are three novel 


articles. The February number main¬ 
tains the high standard of this unique 
magazine for men. 

Scribner's begins the new year under 
the direction of a new publisher, Mr. 
Harlan Logan, whose former position 
as Editor is now announced as Editor- 
Publisher. The articles on Rhodes 
Scholars, The Flu Epidemic of 1918, 
and the Zulus deserve reading. 

All of the foregoing magazines con¬ 
tain “intelligence” tests—in reality 
information tests,— Scribner's present¬ 
ing, in addition, a unique test on read¬ 
ing ability. It is dear that popular 
magazines are increasingly seeking 
readers from among the more intelli¬ 
gent and educated. Even the pulps are 
represented by the educational type, 
Adventure , for example. Far and wide 
one observes a growing hunger for 
news and information. Doubtless the 
moving picture and the radio have been 
important factors in arousing mass 
curiosity. The magazine publishers are 
responding to a popular demand and in 
a manner that requires the services of 
the printer’s and the photographer’s 
art. 

Another example of timely maga¬ 
zine editing bears the name Fortune . 
Formerly this super-magazine was cir¬ 
culated only through the subscription 
department; now it is on sale. In the 
December, 1937, issue began a series 
of articles on South America. Teachers 
of history and geography can not afford 
to miss them. Teachers of commercial 
subjects should read, in the January 
issue, the description of the Pullman 
Company. For the teacher and student 
of social science are important material 
on taxes, industry and labor. Teachers 
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of art should not pass over the article 
on the Toledo Art Museum, 

For several years we have taken par¬ 
ticular interest in the history of New 
England. It has become a quasi-hobby. 
For this reason The New England 
Quarterly affords us many hours of 
rich reading. In the December, 1937, 
issue, for example are scholarly essays 
on Anne Hutchinson, American Anti- 
Imperialism, “Ethan Allen’s Bible.” 
The one on William James and Henry 
Adams will interest teachers and stu¬ 
dents of “study” for it reveals how 
Adams underscored The Principles of 
Psychology and employed the margins 
for reactions thereto. The section on 
Memoranda and Documents contains 
material on Emerson and Communism, 
Henry James the First, Whittier’s 
Demon Lady, Thoreau and Zimmer- 
mann. 

The January Harpers prints the 
third and last of Stuart Chase’s series 
on Words, which began in November, 
1937. It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Chase was inspired by The Meaning 
of Meaning by Ogden and Richards, 
and Science and Sanity by Count Kor- 
sybski, both of whom expound the sig¬ 
nificance of relative word meanings and 
the need of distinguishing between 


symbol and idea. Mr. DeVoto, the 
Editor, adds to the discussion with his 
editorial on Good and Wicked Words. 
College Presidents will be interested 
in “Prexy” by a college president and 
the victim of the present recession 
(euphemy has entered economics) will 
ponder over the two articles on busi¬ 
ness. 

The foregoing references illustrate 
the enriching contacts that students 
of teaching may make outside of 
more technically professional reading. 
Courses on Books and Magazines 
would seem to be necessary additions 
in programs of comprehensive educa¬ 
tion of teachers. Merely to read the 
narrowly professional literature of ed¬ 
ucation leaves untouched far-reaching 
sources that can enliven and enrich the 
teacher’s work. In addition to the 
magazines already mentioned The Sat¬ 
urday Review of Literature continues 
to be indispensable for teachers of liter¬ 
ature. Already widely read by teachers 
it should be a weekly companion of all 
students who are majoring in this field. 
No less valuable is Story , especially for 
those teachers and students who are in¬ 
terested in the experimental and liberal 
policy of this magazine. 


Dreams , books, are each a world', and books } we know , are a sub¬ 
stantial world , both pure and good. Round these , with tendrils 
strong as flesh and blood , our pastime and our happiness will grow, 
—Wordsworth, 
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CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


In his critical and constructive article on 
“Progressive Reconstruction of Education,” 
Dean Willis H. Uhl of the College of Edu¬ 
cation, University of Washington, considers 
education as the means of intelligent and 
rich living in the present and in the future. 
“Knowledge of the world, what to think of 
it, and what to say and do in it are assumed 
to be three obvious needs of everyone.” In 
the past, however, such needs were more 
implicit than explicit. Dean Uhl offers from 
his rich and cultured experience a challeng¬ 
ing pattern of curriculum making, which 
is directed by six purposes or a six-fold 
purpose: problem solving, acquisition of 
knowledge, acquisition of skill, social com¬ 
petence, creative activity, and esthetic ex¬ 
periencing. 

Our readers doubtless will find Professor 
Kandel’s citation of a recent prospectus of 
a tour sponsored by the U.S.S.R. not a 
little amusing. There is in the title of his 
article, “Seeing Ourselves as We See 
Others,” the implication that we need to 
guard against similar distortions in our own 
tours abroad. International understanding 
is extremely elusive, and one is inclined to 
question the educational value of student 
tours limited to an overcrowded and rush¬ 
ing schedule. No nation reveals its mean¬ 
ing to superficial tourists. 

Increasingly learned and popular discus¬ 
sions are focusing attention upon person¬ 
ality. Professor La Rue in “Personality— 
Completely Measured and Recorded” be¬ 
lieves it can be measured. One may question 
that it can be completely understood by 
such an approach for there are emotional or 
sentimental factors that evade exact meas¬ 
urement, and not a little of the quality of 
personality is determined by such factors. 
The article, however, is not only provoca¬ 
tive but revealing. The complexity of per¬ 
sonality is made evident and certainly to 
no small degree the proposed plan reveals 
secrets that educators need to understand. 
Professor La Rue is on the faculty of the 


State Teachers College at East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Dilla offers a timely study of the 
Spanish people in her article “On the 
Spanish Yesterday and Today.” As a mem¬ 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Kansas City the author enriches her courses 
in the history of art by frequent travel and 
wide reading. Her interpretation of Spain 
reflects many observations by herself and 
others. Among the martyrs Spain itself is the 
greatest of all. Whatever the outcome of the 
present civil war may be the old Spain will 
be no more, but what the character of the 
new Spain will offer itself and the world no 
prophet can predict. 

The two articles on Russia are a study in 
contrast. Professor Champlin of the Penn¬ 
sylvania State College (which Governor 
Earle suggests should be known as “uni¬ 
versity”) recently visited Russia and his 
report is sympathetic with the Russian edu¬ 
cational program. Professor Demiashkevich 
of the George Peabody College for Teach¬ 
ers submits a document that makes clear 
the attitude of the Soviet government to¬ 
ward its textbooks in history. Here we find 
history regarded as propaganda, perhaps 
not in this respect unique when one recalls 
how history texts are all too often written 
in other countries, including our own. The 
two articles, however, supplement each 
other and present one more picture of the 
vast experiment whose results still await 
years of trial and error—and suffering. 

What is democracy? “Santayana on 
Democracy” by Professor J. B. Shouse, the 
first of two articles, gives an answer which 
a naturalistic philosophy dictates. The au¬ 
thor frequently contributed to The Iiadel- 
fian Review. Although he has gravitated 
toward administrative work Professor 
Shouse finds the philosophy of education 
“a compensating, intellectual activity.” 

The old type of commencement exercises 
have been severely criticised during the past 
(Continued, on fage 362) 
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PROGRESSIVE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF EDUCATION 

Willis L. Uhl 


a ll schools exist to educate hu- 
man beings for today and for 
the next sixty or eighty years of 
life. The starting-point is the present, 
which, as far as knowledge is con¬ 
cerned, can be illumined only by the 
past. This is avowedly a subject matter 
approach, but it is not the traditional 
subject matter approach. One of the 
first steps in reconstructing education 
for today and tomorrow is the assem¬ 
bling of materials that are pertinent to 
the present and future. 

The starting-point has other as¬ 
pects: the pupils and the situations in 
which they live. Learning experiences 
must be pertinent to the learner in his 
own situation. Every adult American 
now needs to know that munitions are 
not produced solely for either peace or 
profit, but, for ten-year-olds, such in¬ 
formation is obviously abortive. The 
past can illumine the present and the 
future only when the lamps are ready. 
The approach to educational recon¬ 


struction is in sharp contrast with 
school practice of most times and 
places. One point of contrast is this: 
schools have depended chiefly on inci¬ 
dental learning to equip pupils. Look 
closely at a curriculum proposed in 
1893 by the Committee of Ten, at the 
same time recalling the school practice 
of that date or, in many places, even 
today. One-fourth of the curriculum 
was Latin. The major emphases in this 
subject were upon vocabulary and 
grammar. Only incidentally were 
pupils directed to points pertinent to 
twentieth-century life. Such neglect of 
linguistic, literary, social, and esthetic 
opportunities in Latin classes made 
this portion of the curriculum a most 
unfit medium for bringing together 
the pertinent experiences of the past to 
illumine the present. Recall that even 
the vocabulary study neglected a vital 
point: instead of using a known Latin 
root as vor(are) to shed light upon 
such a word as irrevocable , pupils were 
turned in reverse and asked to note 
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that vocare is easy, because it is like our 
well-known word vocation —a calling. 
The same procedure was followed 
with cant{pxt), which might have il¬ 
lumined the musical term cantabile ; 
instead, cantare was shown to be like 
the familiar English word cantata. 

English was given another fourth 
of pupils’ time. As in Latin, the major 
emphasis was upon formal aspects of 
the subject, incidental learning being 
the chief means for acquiring insight 
into the kinds of literature that the 
pupils of 1893 read after finishing 
their schooling. Adverse experiences 
with school literature probably closed 
pupils’ mental doors even to the 
writers who prepared the pabulum of 
the classroom. All but missed, in the 
years that followed, were the pertinent 
literary works of the late nineties and 
early twentieth century as well as the 
possible social, historical, and esthetic 
literary contributions of the past. 
Composition was introduced to the 
pupil as a formal exercise in punctua¬ 
tion, capitalization, and spelling, but 
not as an expression of ideas or the 
recording of vital experiences. Oral 
expression was confined to stilted and 
thwarted speech in class or left to in¬ 
cidental training on the playground 
and in the biweekly “literary” society. 

Other school subjects shed little 
light upon the present and the future. 
The mathematics of human affairs 
was treated so incidentally that teach¬ 
ers were compelled to fabricate shal¬ 
low apologise for their subject. Later, 
the graduates of the schools have as¬ 
serted that mathematics has had so 
little to do with life that their only 

1 Beatty, Jamea, Jr., “Antiqucmania—A Challenge 
to Teachers of Literature.” Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, 9; March, 1935, 437-440. 


use of it has been in coaching their own 
children during home study. Science 
of the nineties was so largely dogma 
that progressive students have had 
difficulty in revising their views suffi¬ 
ciently to understand the non-New¬ 
tonian advancement in science during 
the present century. Incidental learn¬ 
ing was relied upon in history for the 
acquisition of the main points recently 
emphasized by the Commission of the 
American Historical Association. 

A second point of contrast between 
a program of socially pertinent ma¬ 
terials and the school practice of the 
last generation lay in the portions of 
the past that were used to illumine the 
present. Singular skill was shown in 
selecting irrelevant portions of the past 
and in overlooking relevant portions. 
This condition seems to have been due 
to defining the past as that far distant 
period to which literary critics and 
archeologists have given centuries of 
study—to “antiquemania,” as Beatty 
calls it. 1 The notion that the relevant 
past may be only yesterday or last 
year was missed. 

If one objects to the recognition of 
nineteenth-century works as related to 
the last forty years, attention may be 
called to the effects of at least three 
social contributions of the period 
Karl Marx, Capital, Edward Bel¬ 
lamy, Looking Backward, and Henry 
George, Progress and Poverty. Henry 
Adams once complained that no refer¬ 
ence was made to the first of these 
books when he was in college, al¬ 
though it was available then, and it 
has been the most influential book that 
was written during his youth. Al¬ 
though the temper of the times would 
have prevented a sympathetic study 
of these subversive books, a neutral 
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presentation of issues described in 
them might have given pupils an 
inkling of the directions in which hu¬ 
manity has traveled since that day. At 
any rate, the work of the recent past 
might have been noticed in the schools 
of 1900, and, in the opinion of critical 
observers, who now look backward, 
events of the present century would 
have been made more intelligible 
thereby. 

This comment applies to subjects 
like art, music, and mathematics as 
well as to social theory. In art, America 
had Robert Loftin Newman, now 
revered but then neglected; I 2 * 4 * Debussy 
and Dvorak were experimenting 8 with 
the American music which was ab¬ 
horred in schools; and a young second¬ 
ary school boy named Einstein had 
found a new relation between mathe¬ 
matics and physics which he announced 
in 1905/ The distance between the 
pertinent past of any immediately pre¬ 
ceding decade seems to have been 
greater in schools than the distance be¬ 
tween 1066 a.d. or even 384. b.c. and 
1900. 

A third point of contrast between 
relevant and irrelevant curricula is 
found in school emf basis on finalities. 
Certain authors were great, because all 
literary scholars and other intelligent 
persons said they were. 6 This falsehood 
was seldom questioned by teachers, be¬ 

I Landgren, Marchal E., “Robert Loftin Newman.” 

American Magazine of Art, 28: March, 1935, 134-140. 

* Rogen, M. Robert, "Jazz Influence on French 
Muaic.” Musical Quarterly, 21: January, 193j, 53-68. 

4 Talmey, Max, The Relativity Theory Simplified . 
New York: Falcon Presa, 1932. Pp. 163!?. 

II Lang, S. E. (Editor), Education and Leisure. 

London and Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sona, 1930. 
Pp. 85-86. 

* SokolofE, Boria, Vitality. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1934. Part II. 

T Korzybski, Alfred, Science and Sanity. Lancaster: 
The Science Press Printing Company, 1933. P. 618. 
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cause few were as frank as Mr. Ernest 
Raymond’s teacher, old Elam. Mr. 
Raymond in a recent address said that 
this heretical old teacher despised 
Ovid “above most of God’s creatures” 
and called him a “snivelling fool.” 
Similar heretical judgments have been 
made by renowned critics. De Pach- 
mann judged Beethoven’s piano works 
as unfit for that instrument, realists in 
contemporary art have banished the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and so on. In the 
nineties fevers had to be checked; now 
they are induced deliberately. Then, 
the hot bath was hygienic, for it facili¬ 
tated the “breathing of the pores”; 
now it is hygienic, because it induces 
the production of lactic acid, which was 
then a waste, but now a rejuvenator. 0 
Space and time, like will and intellect, 
were then separate entities. The chemi¬ 
cal ritual about so common a process 
as saponification was false. Whether 
or not the adolescent of the nineties 
craved finalities, his schooling should 
have made him wary of them, for 
many of the alleged finalities of the 
past have been superseded by the re¬ 
sults of recent experimentation and 
thought. Since intelligence is a vector, 
with movement and direction, current 
“finalities” about the intelligence quo¬ 
tient also may go the way of earlier 
conjectures. 7 

A fourth point of contrast between 
the old and the new in pedagogical in¬ 
sight has developed from genetic psy¬ 
chology. It appears now that the 
pertinence of the past to problems of 
the pupil is a complex function of both 
the pupil and the past. Schooling of 
the fast lacked contemforary ferti- 
nence. Such pertinence is relative to the 
time, the place, and the pupil. If we 
return once more to the nineties, we 
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may recall that drill upon syntax was 
a downright impertinence. Pupils re¬ 
fused, save for school marks, to see the 
relation between the syntactical per¬ 
fection of an academic inanity known 
as a theme and any desirable improve¬ 
ment in their lives. If, by a miracle, a 
pupil had excelled Walter Pater in 
writing a theme on “Style in Writing,” 
the first subject suggested in Kellogg’s 
Text-Book on Rhetoric (New and Im¬ 
proved Edition, 1894, p. 337), he 
probably would have' been annoyed 
constantly by his teacher’s diction, if 
not also by Carlyle’s in the required 
readings. Later, a person, rebellious 
then against pedantic impertinence, 
might have warmed his soul by perus¬ 
ing Leonard’s Current English Usage, 
which is a potent invective against 
traditional classroom English. 

The materials used in other subjects 
are open to similar criticisms. Physical 
geography was presented usually 
without field work and with little em¬ 
phasis, if any, on the relationships of 
geography to other vital domains. The 
laboratory and lecture demonstration 
available then for relating science to 
life, were so neglected that colleges 
required note-books as proof of 
thorough study. When laboratory 
work was provided, the pupil fre¬ 
quently had his ardor cooled by exer¬ 
cises whose value was too remote for 
him to see. And while his history and 
civics had little relation to geography, 
it had even less relation to free silver, 
“trust-busting,” community health, 
playgrounds, or to family life with its 
problems of food, clothing, shelter, 
and daily life in general. 


8 'Cf, Francis W. Parker, Talks on Pedagogics, New 
York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg- and Company, 1894. 


II 

As light-bringers the old courses 
failed. They failed not so much be¬ 
cause no one could have made them 
succeed,® as because few schools used 
the resources then available. The 
remoteness of schools of the late dec¬ 
ades of the nineteenth century from 
adult life of the twentieth is far greater 
than the remoteness of the best think¬ 
ing and doing of that century from 
life in the present century. The school 
map of the world did not fit the world 
as it then existed. The same vehicles of 
light, with the best contemporary prac¬ 
tice and materials, could have given 
momentum to the pupils. Or, one may 
add, the best vehicles of light then 
used, with the best contemporary prac¬ 
tices and materials, could have given 
and, where used, did give great mo¬ 
mentum to youth. 

Knowledge of the world, what to 
think of it, and what to say and do in 
it are assumed to be three obvious 
needs of every one. These needs will 
be applied briefly to the American 
scene. If the world of today is viewed 
with reference to what the school can 
do, serious discrepancies can be found 
in every division of human progress. 
Close similarities, also, between the 
world and the school can be found. 
Samples drawn from both sides of this 
picture are here presented in terms of 
a few divisions of human activity. 

Science and technology have not 
been overlooked with good results 
during the past generation by any 
American, No abatement of this part 
of our situation is in sight. A univer¬ 
sity student of bio-chemistry writes in 
a term paper that a teacher of biology 
must have fundamental knowledge 
about enzymes, toxins, osmosis as ap- 
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plied to the Dorman equilibrium, and 
basal, intermediary, and energy me¬ 
tabolism. To many adults, these items 
are meaningless, but, instead of dis¬ 
proving the student’s statement, this 
adult ignorance probably indicates that 
the student is correct. The funda¬ 
mentals of diet, the chemistry of exer¬ 
cise, the acid-base balance of the body, 
and the excretory mechanism have 
been explored sufficiently to affect 
advantageously the working principles 
of every person. 

Technology has changed many em¬ 
phases in science. Twenty years ago a 
research worker thought that he was 
engaged in “pure” science when he 
investigated the viscosity of gases. 
Longer ago, another researcher re¬ 
corded “pure” data about the echo. 
Aviation elevated these findings to 
serve useful purposes. Technology 
emphasizes constantly the principle 
that objects are known by their opera¬ 
tions. As technology sets the world for 
operations that involve new inter¬ 
actions, new emphases follow in phy¬ 
sics on velocities, strains, tensions, ex¬ 
pansions, and so on. As examples, mass 
with reference to high velocity and ex¬ 
pansions with reference to very low 
and very high temperatures have a 
place in the new physics. Other effects 
of technology on modern schooling are 
shown in social affairs. The effects of 
many forms of technological displace¬ 
ments and changes and the availability 
and control of public utilities are ex¬ 
amples of this kind. 

Science that fitted the world of Isaac 
Newton does not fit the world today. 
Many of the former tenets of science 
are misleading and, therefore, worse 
than valueless. The work of Bohr 
{Atomic Theory and the Description 


of the Universe ), Birtwhistle {The 
New Quantum Mechanics ), and 
Heisenberg {The Physical Principles 
of the Quantum Theory) are among 
the sources upon which the modern 
teacher can draw. While a complete 
understanding of such materials is re¬ 
served for specialists, new basic 
data are available now for any one who 
knows that the world is his problem, 
and that awareness of these data is 
needed. 

Mathematics has been extended 
greatly since the opening of this cen¬ 
tury. This extension has shown par¬ 
ticularly the importance of broadening 
the course in geometry and of indi¬ 
cating, at least by lecture-demonstra¬ 
tion, some of the recent applications of 
the calculus. The geometry of the 
schools, though basic, is special— 
Euclidean, but the geometry of science 
is general—both post-Riemannian and 
Euclidean. Recently, thoroughly func¬ 
tional mathematics for the ninth grade 
has received the attention of curricu¬ 
lum makers, but little of it is included 
by authors of textbooks. With the van¬ 
ishing of the college entrance require¬ 
ments in traditional mathematics, with 
the current emphasis on mathematics 
as a basic social subject, and with the 
present possibility of supplying schools 
with teachers who understand the 
function concept in the mathematical 
sense, a thorough modernization of 
this subject rather than its rejection is 
in order. 

Language, English and foreign, has 
had expression and receiving as its two 
purposes for centuries. School courses 
in language have missed both purposes 
in so many cases that radicals have 
suggested the substitution of the inci¬ 
dental but potent language training by 
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the radio and English-speaking ath¬ 
letic coaches for the attempted training 
by teachers of English, These radicals 
would eliminate foreign language 
study from the schools. Linguistic ex¬ 
pressing and receiving might improve 
thereby, if all attempts of language 
teachers were as futile as some seem 
to be. Against this violent change, it is 
urged here that no one be allowed to 
teach any language until he has shown 
high proficiency in expressing and re¬ 
ceiving the language that he proposes 
to teach and also in the pedagogical 
advances made in his subject during 
the last decade. For teachers of Eng¬ 
lish, this specification would require 
thorough acquaintance with current 
usage and versatility in practicing it; 
it would require also thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the work reported from 
time to time in the Elementry English 
Review, the English Journal , and 
other recent bulletins of the National 
Conference on Research in Elemen¬ 
tary School English and the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 0 Simi¬ 
lar proficiency would be required of 
teachers of foreign languages. Such an 
improvement would enable teachers 
of language to parallel the changes 
proposed above for teachers of science 
and mathematics in offering courses 
that conform with the map of the 
world at present. 

Alongside the development of func¬ 
tional language, there should be 
functional teaching of literature. On 
this topic, many teachers could study 


* Hatfield) W. Wilbur (Chairman), An Experience 
Curriculum in English, New York: D. Applcton-Ccntury 
Company, 1935. 

Cf. National Society for the Study of Education, 
Thirty-sixth Yearbook, Part I. Bloomington: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1937. Cf. also Teachers 
College Record, 39: October, 1937* 


with profit the reports on elementary 
and secondary school literature. There, 
they would be advised to provide 
literature that fits the pupil; to use 
literature for the purposes indicated 
by its form and content and not for 
drill; to respect the present as well as 
the past; etc. 10 To facilitate the func¬ 
tional study of literature and all other 
reading materials, pupils need definite 
training in reading, particularly, the 
development of a meaningful vocabu¬ 
lary. Such training is needed not only 
by the twenty per cent known to be 
several grades below “normal,” but 
also by the abler pupils. 

Social studies should be broadened 
to include that which is most needed 
and which pupils most earnestly 
desire to study—their own social and 
personal problems. Much light is cast 
upon these problems when the work 
of other people is studied. Stronger 
light should be cast by offering adoles¬ 
cents an opportunity to study their 
own situations with reference to such 
issues as the following: the relation of 
their environment and equipment to 
their possible success, capitalizing their 
own abilities; how to adjust themselves 
to people and situations, their man¬ 
ners and morals, and, of course, the 
development of their own personali¬ 
ties. Few schools are now either defi¬ 
nite or constructive in these weighty 
matters. If schools are committed to 
pupil improvement, no direction of 
effort promises greater return than 
the developing of social studies that 
will lead pupils to create socialized de¬ 
signs for living. Creative planning of 
social studies is necessary, not only to 
develop the morals and manners of 
youth, but also to reduce the “general 
iaxness of standards characteristic of 
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general community life.” 11 Intellec¬ 
tual order precedes social order. 

The arts, vocational subjects, and 
health and physical education require 
analogous renewal and reconstruction 
by classroom teachers and others. They 
should be organized so that they will 
contribute directly to successful living. 
Several observations may be made 
about these and all other subjects. 
First, every subject is good only as far 
as it is functional , but every subj ect is 
taught in many schools with a mini¬ 
mum of reference to this point. Sec¬ 
ond, every subject novo offered in a 
secondary school can be made worth¬ 
while for many pupils, but every sub¬ 
ject is offered so badly in many schools 
that pupils should avoid it. Third, 
every subject has socio-individualistic 
value for pupils , but all subjects are 
offered in many schools as if they were 
either of social or of individual value 
—as if it were possible to split the 
indivisible! Fourth, no subject is 
taught generally so well as the least 
fruitful subject is taught in certain 
schools. Fifth, many judgments of cur¬ 
riculum values are based upon the 
practices in which a subject is taught 
either badly or well, and not upon 
practices in which all subjects are 
taught superlatively —blinding rays 
from bad practices may lead an ob¬ 
server to pass a false judgment. The 
converse of this point is also true. 
Sixth, judgments of subject values 
can be based upon the likelihood of 
pupil improvement either in all schools 
or in only those schools where teach- 

11 Cox, Philip w. L,, “The Middle Ground in 
Education: A Rejoinder to the Plea.” Educational 
Forum, i, January, 1937, 169-188. 

“Anonymous, “A Plea for the Middle Ground in 
Education.” Educational Forum, i, January, 1937, 
151-167. 


ers and supervisors are proficient. 
Seventh, a pupil must exert himself 
zealously to derive the values that 
the masters ascribe to their different 
subjects. Eighth, every division of 
learning should conform with the 
modern world and should reflect, as 
far as possible, the trends in that divi¬ 
sion. 

The situation in 193 8 or any follow¬ 
ing year can be grasped only when 
pupils study systematically for a long 
period of time. Incidental or intermit¬ 
tent effort will not suffice, nor will the 
undirected groping of pupils. They 
will fail to set themselves seriously at 
the task unless they are led painstak¬ 
ingly and intelligently. One may 
grant that in a sense every pupil is 
self-starting, but one cannot fail to ob¬ 
serve that the starting and continuing 
of certain kinds of activity may be rela¬ 
tively futile. 

The blind cannot lead the blind, and 
educators who are mentally blind, 
halt, or dumb cannot lead children. 
The teacher and administrator must be 
aware of 1938, and be alert and active 
about this awareness. But no one can 
be aware of all of 1938. We need edu¬ 
cators who know a few things well and 
who know something of the pertinence 
of these things to 1938. Immediately, 
we need educators who, aroused by 
their confusion 12 are pleading for in¬ 
telligent, orderly accomplishment in 
schools. 

Ill 

The real point is that the school has 
only one general purpose—the im¬ 
provement of conduct. Schools should 
enable pupils to practice normal hu¬ 
man conduct. What is normal conduct? 
Briefly, conduct directed by the best 
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contemporary working principles is 
normal—conduct which shows human 
beings at a decent level for their time. 
This is not the behavior of the un¬ 
trained and undisciplined; instead, it 
is the behavior of the socially- and 
self-disciplined human being. It is 
perfect conduct for man. The perfect¬ 
ing of this humanly possible conduct 
is, then, the sole task of the school. 

The psychological components of 
normal conduct are six in number: 
'problem-solving —adjustment and re¬ 
adjustment to the conditions of life; 
acquisition of knowledge —a function¬ 
ally necessary biological characteristic; 
acquisition of skill —also functionally 
necessary; social competence—a neces¬ 
sary socio-individualistic characteris¬ 
tic; creative activity —the universal 
expressive characteristic of man, lead¬ 
ing toward the good, the true, or the 
beautiful; and esthetic experiencing — 
the universal human characteristic of 
being emotionally affected by the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. 
These six extensional components in¬ 
clude areas of controllable conduct, 
and, when balanced in progressive 
living, they constitute perfect human 
conduct. As a group, they always 
operate together, their “rule of com¬ 
bination” being an interacting totality 
of all human processes. They are as 
inseparable in the normal person as 
the “individual self” and the “social 
self,” which are, of course, always 
together. As terms, they have the 
advantage of universal application, 
and they enable us, therefore, to keep 
together the things that belong to¬ 
gether in life, as home membership, 
citizenship, and ethical character, and 
so on. 

Balanced or normal conduct is 


uniquely conditioned by the mental 
and physical equipment and surround¬ 
ings of each person. At least seven 
qualities vary in the combinations that 
determine one’s conduct: intelligence, 
physique, maturity, attitudes, inter¬ 
ests, needs, and environment. As a so¬ 
cial unit, a person is normal when he 
makes the best use possible for himself 
of his combination of such qualities. 
As compared with other persons, any 
one may be proved abnormal in any of 
the categories of conduct. When such 
a comparison is made, educators as 
well as their pupils can do only certain 
things well, but their best is still 
normal for themselves. Schools exist 
to direct and balance the components 
of conduct with reference to the rntique 
equipment of each individual . 

As the purpose of the school is only 
to improve conduct and as there are 
only six main components of conduct, 
there can be but six main directions in 
which conduct can be improved. The 
formula of education can be stated, 
then, in terms of a functional purpose 
or aim as follows: 

General purpose: improvement of conduct 
Directions of Possible Improvement 

Problem solving Social competence 
Acquisition of knowl- Creative activity 

edge Esthetic experienc- 

Acquisition of skill ing 

The adoption of this general pur¬ 
pose of schooling and its necessary di¬ 
rections of effort enriches every sub¬ 
ject in a curriculum and recognizes the 
possible normal, balanced develop¬ 
ment of the pupil. This purposive and 
functional pattern avoids the difficul¬ 
ties of most patterns by emphasis upon 
the natural equipment of every one. It 
focusses attention upon the fuller con- 
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tributions of every course and activity 
program. It provides a sound basis for 
the formulation of specific aims. It can 
be followed with any comprehensive 
organization of materials or method. 

These points can be illustrated by 
the possibilities in a topic of American 
history: 

The Machine Age 

1. General purpose: improvement of pupil 
conduct 

2. Directions of improvement 

a. Problem solving competence 

1) How can a democracy make the 
most of the machine age? 

2) What personal contributions can 
you make in the use of machines? 

3) Are the benefits of machines 
widely and justly distributed? 
Etc. 

b. Adequate knowledge 

1) Characteristics of the machine 
age 

a) What are the benefits of tech¬ 
nology? 

b) How are the benefits distri¬ 
buted? 

c) How can a wider distribution 
of benefits be made? 

d) What would be the probable 
effects of a wider distribution 
of benefits? 

e) Observations in the school 
shop or elsewhere 

2) Evolution of the machine age— 
correlation, etc., with science, 
mathematics, and so on 

c. Adequate skill 

(Correlate with the manual arts 
course, particularly for pupils who are 
acquiring skill with machines) 

1) The use of the lathe in compari¬ 
son with simple hand tools (Ac¬ 
quisition of first-hand knowledge 
by all pupils) 

2) The making of musical instru¬ 
ments as the flute, violin, dul¬ 
cimer, etc. 


d. Social competence 

1) Understanding the relation 
of machines to society—possi¬ 
ble increased emancipation from 
drudgery 

2) Utilization of machine products 
in socializing activities—musical 
instruments, athletics, mimeo¬ 
graphed outlines for class discus¬ 
sions 

3) Pupil presentation to class of an 
example of social use of machines 
—the radio, school transporta¬ 
tion, etc. 

e. Creative competence 

1) The writing of a story, play, 

poem, or essay on some aspect of 
the machine age—adventures 
with a model X, Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son’s visit to - 

City, the sound of the engine, 
machines I have met 

2) Drawings, paintings, sculpture, 
and so on, of men and machines 
in modern society 

3) The interpretative dance 

4) Creating of music, a la Gersh¬ 
win and Honegger 

5) Creating of machine models 

6) Creating of plans for more effec¬ 
tive use of machines, etc, 

f. Esthetic competence 

1) Reading—pupils’ own composi¬ 
tions, O’Neill’s Dynamo , Rice’s 
The Adding Machine 

2) The study of machine age art 

3) Witnessing dance interpretations 
of the machine age 

4) Listening to music of the machine 
age. 

5) Activities that promote habitual 
conduct in accordance with the 
results of this study unit, etc. 

The realization by pupils and teach¬ 
ers of the possibilities within any de¬ 
partment of human knowledge and 
practice can never be achieved until 
schools discard artificial statements of 
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aims and the stilted methods which 
they engender. America might as well 
change first as last. As long as we either 
believe or act as if we believed that the 
“cardinal principles” of the war period 
are gospel and all the gospel, we shall 
conceal the basic purpose and issue of 
schools. We can use only functional ap¬ 
proaches to education, and the six aims 
just illustrated inhere dynamically in 
every child. If they are directed com¬ 
petently with reference to the best 
working principles now available, we 
shall progress toward whatever goals 
seem best for society and its component 
individuals. At the same time, we shall 
depart from dogmatic finalities, for 
each of the proposed directions of im¬ 
provement is the name of a moving hu¬ 
man function. 

What if 1938 conduct should con¬ 
tinue? Even at its best, it would be un¬ 
fit for 1950. Something must be added, 
therefore, to our present. Conduct, 
when perfect for a given date has a 
quality that extends beyond that date. 
It is progressive. 

Good education is education for pro¬ 
gressively better conduct. Conduct is 
progressive when it is guided by the 
best data and working principles that 
can be found. With this addition, nor¬ 
mal conduct becomes a life-long enter¬ 
prise for every one, and especially for 
educators. Good musical conduct one 
hundred years ago, for example, was 
measured in terms of the ability to 
create and experience esthetically in 
terms of that date. But such conduct, if 
transplanted unchanged to the present 

1! Wrightstone, J. Wayne, Appraisal of Newer 
Practices in Selected Public Schools. New York; Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univcr- 
aity, 1935. Cf. aho Clyde M. Hill (Editor), Educa¬ 
tional Progress and School Administration. New 
Haven; Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. 194-194. 


would be good only as Euclid is good 
in mathematics. It would be limited in 
its application. It would make the 
listener deaf esthetically to much of 
today’s symphony programs. New es¬ 
thetic areas could not be entered. 

The conditions of progressive im¬ 
provement depend on the balancing of 
freedom and responsibility—freedom 
to improve and responsibility for doing 
so. Wrightstone’s findings as reported 
in his Appraisal of Newer Practices in 
Selected Public Schools 13 are the kind 
of data from which working principles 
for such a balancing of freedom and re¬ 
sponsibility can be drawn. Such princi¬ 
ples might read as follows: 

1. Superior teachers should venture like 
pioneers into realms of educational dis¬ 
covery. 

2. The learner’s six dynamic functions 
should be utilized in the development of 
better judgments, beliefs, and attitudes. 

3. The school should utilize the learner’s 
dynamic functions to increase his mastery 
of knowledge relevant to modern life. 

4. The school should utilize the social 
performance resources of the learner. 

5. Educators should utilize contempo¬ 
rary data of the social and natural sciences. 

6. Educators should provide an enlarge¬ 
ment of experience with reference to the 
individual’s capacities, interests, and habits, 
and also with reference to contemporary 
social conditions. 

7. Educators should give momentum to 
the pupil for a life career in the main lines 
of human achievement. 

IV 

The values of any school program 
depend on the aims, the pupils, and the 
curriculum materials. Discussions of 
these points have already been pre¬ 
sented. Other aspects of the total situ¬ 
ations that affect values are method, 
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administration, and measurement or 
appraisal. 

Method is related to pupils’ inter¬ 
ests, and interests are related to the 
effectiveness of learning. In attempting 
to find approaches to learning situa¬ 
tions, teachers must try various meth¬ 
ods and devices to stimulate pupils. 
Each pupil’s purpose and also the spe¬ 
cial abilities and disabilities of certain 
pupils should be provided for. The 
possibilities of transfer of method and 
subject matter should be facilitated by 
definite practice in these two types of 
transfer. Methods must be flexibly 
adapted to materials, and the organi¬ 
zation of both materials and methods 
should place emphasis where it be¬ 
longs. 

Administrative aspects of a socially 
valuable curriculum are so numerous 
that only a few will be mentioned. 
These items include curriculum com¬ 
mittees to study their communities, to 
evaluate courses, add new units, select 
textbooks, reference books, and other 
materials. Whether there should be a 
unit curriculum or the customary de¬ 
partmentalization of work depends 
largely on the administration. In any 
case, the administration should provide 
for differentiation of methods and ma¬ 
terials for pupils of varying equipment, 
needs, and interests, and adaptation to 
local conditions. Constants and elec¬ 
tives, flexible and balanced as to pupils 
and divisions of subject matter, should 
be organized. Guidance of pupils— 
educational, vocational, cultural, and 
so on—is needed more than formerly. 
Somewhere in the situation, provision 
should be made for special curricular 
services, such as health, speech, social 

u Horowitz, Alfred, “Expcrimcntalism and Edu¬ 
cation, Educational Forum, i May, 1937, 403-425. 


adjustment, remedial work as in read¬ 
ing, and numerous other informal so¬ 
cializing activities. 

The administration should plan cur¬ 
ricula vertically, as well as horizon¬ 
tally on a twelve to sixteen-year plan, 
including the kindergarten, junior col¬ 
lege, and nursery school, if the last 
three units are included in the system. 
This provides articulation among the 
administrative units. Prerequisites 
should be in terms of what is significant 
and necessary for the later develop¬ 
ment of the pupil, and each succeeding 
year or unit should recognize the ad¬ 
vancement made in preceding units 
and build upon it. Articulation is both 
a departmental and a general corr'ela- 
tion problem, and all pupil-units of 
work should be planned with reference 
to horizontal as well as vertical articu¬ 
lation with what the pupil has done, 
is doing, or will be likely to do. 

Measurement and appraisal should 
be in terms of the entire school pro¬ 
gram—aims, activities, methods, ma¬ 
terials, and standards. Development in 
all the directions described above can 
not be measured now fully, accurately, 
or objectively. Clearly, we must not 
profess to measure social competence 
until we have tests for that purpose. 
Indeed, competence of no kind can be 
measured fully in terms of either fixed 
or roving goals until the goals have 
been identified and the routes to 
them chartered. 1 * Meanwhile, schools 
may experiment with tests of attitudes, 
but they must depend chiefly on cri¬ 
teria of appraisal for their tentative 
judgments. We must recognize the 
limitations of tests of knowledge as 
measures of social, creative, or esthet¬ 
ic competence. 

To play its role in American life, 
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education must adopt the six-dimen¬ 
sional purpose that actively inheres in 
children and youth; it must employ 
teachers who are experiencing the pro¬ 
gressive fulfillment of this multi¬ 
dimensional purpose; it must select 
and organize learning experiences that 


will enable pupils to capitalize the 
pertinent past in their own develop¬ 
ment; and it must appraise and meas¬ 
ure results in terms of essential 
evidence that pupils are developing 
valid designs for successful living. By 
such criteria education is social. 


PIONEER LANDMARK—THE OLD MILL 

By 

Helen Benson 

It is no common dust that lies along these beams 
And dims the windows with a mellow gloom; 

It is prismatic with an ancient gleam 
Of sunlight sifted through a virgin wood. 

And rhythmic with the sound 

Of shimmering wheels that long ago 

Dripped with the mill-pond’s glistening showers. 

There is another dust than this, 

Marked by a crumbling slab upon the hill, 

Below a straggling wind-wreck of wild peach. 

But this which clothes the rafters in a dusky shroud 

Is more of him than any frail defense 

Of stone and waving grass blown bright with flowers. 

This is the housing of a hope 
That narrow sphere assigned him never could contain, 
Who in this radiant gloom brought into being 
The fragile stuff of webs, 

A shadow’s inner shining. 



SEEING OURSELVES AS WE SEE OTHERS 

I. L. Kandel 


T hat interest in European Study 
Tours is spreading rapidly in 
this country is well known and it 
is not only to the credit of the students 
who join but the result of the enthu¬ 
siasm of those who conduct them. It is 
not equally well known that in the 
European countries there is beginning 
to develop a reciprocal interest in Study 
Tours in the United States. This can 
only be explained by the social and eco¬ 
nomic unrest which prevails there and 
the consequent demand for social 
change. I received an announcement 
about a year ago that such a tour in 
the United States was being planned 
for students—the future leaders of 
thought and the moulders of the minds 
of the next generation—by the dis¬ 
tinguished Professor Rudinsky Yedi- 
slavovich, who fills several chairs in 
important fields of knowledge in the 
University of Cumgranosalis, the lead¬ 
ing university of Sergaria, This little 
country, whose distinction is greater 
than its size, has in the past been pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural in character 
and outlook, but was facing a serious 
economic crisis and was in dire need of 
social and other change owing to for¬ 
eign competition, changing fashions in 
the consumption of cereals, and the 
growing preference for cows’ milk in 
place of the traditional goats’ milk, 1 
which was brought about in part by 
the results of scientific investigation in¬ 
to food values, and in part by the exis¬ 
tence of a surplus supply of cows due 
to the decline of the export market. 


Industrially Sergaria is still on the 
handicraft level. 

The crisis had the effect of directing 
the attention of social reformers to the 
potential resources of Segaria which 
had not until then been exploited. Ser¬ 
garia is a very mountainous country 
with a very generous rainfall. In con¬ 
sidering the direction of change it 
occurred to many patriotic leaders 
and outstanding pedagogues that the 
towering ranges might conceal vast 
mineral resources and that the harness¬ 
ing of the rushing waterfalls for man’s 
use might put into his hands new tools 
with which to wrest these resources 
from their secret fastness. It was also 
recognized by those who had these 
visions of a new social order which 
would create plenty perhaps for every¬ 
body that it was not enough to make 
over the material resources; human 
nature must be taken in hand and 
changed. The problem, then, was how 
to change an agricultural mind over 
into the modern industrial-capitalist 
mind—a task for the psychologist and 
sociologist, well-versed in economic 
theory as well as equipped with a pro¬ 
found social point of view in phi¬ 
losophy of education. 

Recognizing the inherent challenge 
of the situation, Dr. Yedislavovich 
with the versatility which always 
amazes his colleagues (even those who 
do not always share his vision admire 
his courage and temerity) decided 
that, if her country was to be saved and 
if his future was to be assured, she 
must look abroad and particularly to 
the United States, as the leading indus- 


1 Indeed, the threat “I’ll get your goat” is no 
longer received with any degree of alarm. 
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trial country on a capitalistic basis. If 
Sergarians would only study how hu¬ 
man nature had changed in the United 
States in a period of fifty years, the les¬ 
son could be applied to their own 
smaller country, and the desired re¬ 
sults obtained in a far shorter time be¬ 
cause of the advances made in psychol¬ 
ogy and advertising, and in tech¬ 
niques of discussion by which ideas 
drip into a common pool and become 
shared decisions by the application of 
the methods of division of labor. For 
no Sergarian loyal to the ideals and 
traditions of his country would advo¬ 
cate the reconstruction of society by 
violent methods; every patriotic Ser¬ 
garian realizes that a new social order 
must be brought about by methods 
which are in accord with the traditions 
of the country, and which will produce 
results as quickly as possible, if educa¬ 
tion is to outrace catastrophe. 

Dr. Yedislavovich unfortunately 
did not speak English but he had the 
advantage of having spent three weeks 
during a previous visit to the United 
States and having spied out the land as 
far as Albany. His resounding Ser¬ 
garians Awake! Look to America!, 
based upon this visit, was a book which 
constituted him an authority on the 
United States in his own land, and his 
essays, The United States from the 
Top of a Fifth Avenue B-us, might well 
repay translation for the American 
Public. In the tour planned a year ago 
he very wisely limited his study group 
to thirty selected students, who, in 
addition to an inquiring mind and 
physical stamina, had also to be in a 
position to meet the cost and expenses 
which by careful arrangements have 

S N.B. This is not to be confused with the Japanese 
yen, which has a different philological origin. 
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been brought down to some 2,537 
yens. 1 (In the present uncertain state 
of the market it is not clear how many 
yens will bring a dollar.) It was fully 
expected that the handicap of neither 
speaking nor understanding English 
(the Sergarian schools have been so 
modernized that time cannot be found 
for the study of foreign languages) 
could easily be overcome by the em¬ 
ployment of carefully chosen inter¬ 
preters, qualified to understand and re¬ 
produce the meanings and intentions of 
both the Sergarians and their Ameri¬ 
can hosts and. by reading during the 
tour books about the United States 
which had appeared in Sergarian. That 
the tour was a genuine study and edu¬ 
cational course was attested by the fact, 
first, that it was conducted under the 
auspices of the University of Cum- 
granosalis, and, second, that those who 
completed the full course of lectures, 
conferences, discussions, interviews, 
visits to museums, receptions, hikes, 
excursions, and other important fea¬ 
tures of the tour (including admission 
to the Republican Convention) were, 
after being weighed, measured, and 
tested with reference not so much to 
what knowledge they may have ac¬ 
quired but to their change of attitudes, 
to receive not only regular university 
credit but a diplome d’assiduite . 
(Those who wished to have the diplb- 
me handsomely framed were required 
to pay an additional fee j those who 
wished to increase the number of cred¬ 
its had to pay the corresponding addi¬ 
tional fee per additional point re¬ 
quested; no fees were to be returned 
to members who felt that they were not 
entitled to the full number of points 
for which they had registered.) As Dr. 
Yedislavovich was at pains to point 
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out, the course had been carefully or¬ 
ganized to achieve a specific purpose 
for the group as a collective whole; it 
would, therefore, not have been in ac¬ 
cord with this purpose for students to 
indulge in side excursions to pursue 
individual inquires of their own. 

I am privileged to be able to repro¬ 
duce the itinerary which was arranged 
for the study group after its arrival in 
the United States. 

* * * * 

SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
CAPITALIST STATE AMERICAN 

STUDY COURSE FOR THE 
SUMMER OF 1936 UNDER 
THE LEADERSHIP OF 
PROFESSOR 

RUDINSKY YEDISLAVOVICH 
ITINERARY 

IN THE UNITED STATES 
July 3—6: 

Arrive in New York Harbor; study 
American shipping; working of customs 
and tariffs; reception at the Municipal 
Center. Address by a distinguished leader 
on the contributions of Sergarians to Ameri¬ 
can life and culture. 

Reception on July 4 by several patriotic 
organizations and addressed by prominent 
leaders in American public life. Tour of 
New York and vicinity—Park Avenue, 
Fifth Avenue, Riverside Drive, Long 
Island (capitalist residences, golf clubs, polo 
fields, etc.). At night Broadway: how capi¬ 
talists enjoy their money, 

Visit on July g to Wall Street and the 
Stock Exchange; addresses, if possible, by 
prominent magnates in American business 
life on “Capitalism, the Expression of Hu¬ 
man Nature,” Lunch at an exclusive club, if 
admitted. 

Visit to the Empire State, Radio City— 
monuments to American capitalism; to uni¬ 
versities and colleges, the bulwarks, ac¬ 
cording to authorities, of American eco¬ 
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nomic and social theory. Addresses by well 
known psychologists who have promised 
to speak on “Plow Capital Changes Hu¬ 
man Nature,” and “Why Professors Feel 
the Need of Change,” and “How Much 
Change Is Desirable in a Capitalist State?” 

Evening visit to Coney Island, the Park 
of Rest and Recreation, “to every man a 
queen”; study of human nature when it 
has plenty of change. Address by the dis¬ 
tinguished entrepreneur of Solar Park on 
“Suckers”; at this stage in the tour the 
group should have a sufficient command 
of English to understand some technical 
terms. 

Leave at 11155 P.M. by bus for Niagara 
Falls—an opportunity to see the country. 
Discussions of “Classical Influences on 
American Capitalism” as the bus passes 
through or near Rome, Troy, Ithaca, and 
Syracuse. 

July 7: 

At Niagara Falls visits will be made by 
special permission to the great power sta¬ 
tions, the Shredded Wheat Factory, and 
other well-known industrial establishments. 
In the evening cross to the Canadian side; 
addresses by leaders of the local service 
clubs on international relations, and on the 
economic and social status of Canada. 

July 8: 

Buffalo; visits to large industrial con¬ 
cerns and addresses on human nature and 
what to do with it. 

By boat to Detroit; the sights on the 
American and Canadian sides will be 
pointed out, and an address will be given 
by a member of the crew on the mainte¬ 
nance of peaceful relations between two 
great capitalist countries. 

July p ; 

Detroit. Contacts with the highly de¬ 
veloped capitalist industries. Visit to the 
Ford Factory; drive round the city in new 
Fords. Addresses by prominent leaders on 
“How to Make Capital Go Round and 
Round,” “The Automobile and Human 
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Nature.” Visit, if there is a game, the base¬ 
ball park, capital’s summer recreation. 

July 9—10: 

Chicago. Visit the largest department 
store, and by special arrangement, the 
stockyards; an opportunity will be pro¬ 
vided for those who wish to visit freely 
without being “shown what they want you 
to see,” Lectures, addresses, conferences, 
and discussions by leaders of “big business” 
on “Why Chicago?” and “Hogs in the 
Capitalist State.” Visit the University, said 
to be a monument to capitalism. Confer¬ 
ences and seminars on “Education and 
Capitalism.” Contacts with leading psychol¬ 
ogists and representatives of various psy¬ 
chological schools. On some evenings 
movies, theatres, concerts, the famous ballet, 
“Hail, hail, the gang’s all here,” will be 
provided. 

July 11-13: 

Cleveland. Attendance at the Republic 
Convention. It will probably be possible 
to attend one or more of the many smaller 
nominating committees. Lectures, confer¬ 
ences, practica, discussions, seminars, etc., 
by leading Republicans on such topics as 
“Why I Am Not a Democrat,” “Capital¬ 
ism for Republicanism,” “What to Do with 
the Surplus,” etc. 

July 14—20: 

By bus through the important centers 
of the Middle West, and South to Texas. 
Contacts at each center with the leading 
capitalist activities, schools, psychological 
institutes, clinics, etc. Changing human 
nature will be observed at all times. A few 
hours will be devoted to a visit to Mexico 
to study intensively another civilization; 
lectures on the new plan for changing hu¬ 
man nature of Mexicans and why it will 
not work by a leading American business 
man; study of Mexican archaeology, cus¬ 
toms, and folkways; the wonders of Pulque 
and Tequilla will be thoroughly explored 
particularly in relation to their influences 
on human nature. 


July 20—24: 

On and through Florida; the great win¬ 
ter residences made possible by the capitalist 
system. Addresses on “Capitalism and the 
Citrus Industry,” and on “Capitalism and 
Real Estate.” Group conferences and dis¬ 
cussions will be arranged at the colleges 
and universities wherever an adequate num¬ 
ber can be found who speak Sergarian. 

July 27: 

Washington, the country’s Capital. It 
will be unnecessary to have lectures on the 
Democratic Party in view of the Cleveland 
meeting. Visits to important centers and 
contacts with leading representatives of 
American culture, if they are in Washing¬ 
ton, where American politicians and states¬ 
men transact the nation’s business. 

July 29: 

Boston. Visit to important centers. Lec¬ 
tures and conferences on “Tea and Capi¬ 
talism,” on “Beans and American Cul¬ 
ture”; visit round Boston and environs, 
including a tour of Harvard, the bulwark 
of capitalism, as claimed by authorities. 

July 31: 

Visit to Newport; the great summer 
residences built by capital; fleets, yachts, 
yawls, etc. 

August 1— 5; 

Almost any part of the country will illus¬ 
trate the main purpose of the tour. Special 
visits will be made to important centers 
en route and contacts will always be ar¬ 
ranged with highly charged, dynamic 
leaders. Members must always be prepared 
for lectures, conferences, and discussions. 

August 6: 

New York again; collection of members, 
baggage, and notes of lectures, conferences, 
and discussions. Specially arranged lectures 
by leading representatives of American life, 
business, and culture—the results of capital¬ 
ism and its effects on human nature. A 
leading psychologist of a leading university 
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will be contacted to give an address on 
“The Original Nature of Human Nature, 
Can It Be Changed?” 

August 7: 

Final lectures in the morning on the 
vital statistics of the United States—births, 
number of schools, marriages, teacher train¬ 
ing institutions, family life, family clinics, 
divorces, universities, literature, art, the 
drama, moving pictures, radio, housing; 
and a final drive past the museums, galleries, 
and other cultural institutions—the denial 
of the charge that capitalism is materialistic. 

Afternoon: Tests and measurement of 
attitudes; distribution of diplomes d 1 as- 
siduite . Depart at 3:00 v.M. on the S.S. 
Iliya, Captain Toots. 
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It should be recorded that the party 
sailed with renewed and strengthened 
resolve to reconstruct Sergarians for a 
new Sergaria in record time, and as the 
ship sailed down the harbor, the mem¬ 
bers lined up on deck and vowed to 
consecrate themselves to their new task 
by giving the new yell which through 
their American friends they had drawn 
up for their own University of Cum- 
granosalis—Oh Yeah! Oh Yeah!! Oh 
Yeah!!! For the more solid results of 
this concentrated tour— multa in parvo 
—readers are urged to look in the 
Periodical Index and the Publisher’s 
Weekly of Sergaria. 


As the Spanish proverb says, a TIe who would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies must carry the wealth of the Indies with him” 
—so it is in traveling; a man must carry knowledge with him, if he 
would bring home knowledge .— Samuel Johnson. 



BAtd! 

By 

Ruth Shriver Yeokum 

Love is all the poets know, 

And. love is all they sing- 

“Love like a rose,” “A lover’s moon,” 
And “Love and you. and spring.” 

And poets think that life is love 
Which all men go a-seeking. 

They seldom think that less than love 
Is even worth the speaking. 

I have no time for such as this- 

I live with honest things. 

Wood floors, fresh-scrubbed. 

Rye bread, parcels tied with strings. 

And when I need to clear my mind 
Of sentimental clutter, 

I think of purple, frosted grapes. 

And yellow new-churned butter. 

REMEMBRANCE 

I walked a mile and a half today. 

And then walked back another way. 

I dug the roots of a cinnamon vine, 

I saw a gnarled, wind-twisted pine. 

I sat on a crumbling, musty wall. 

But this I remember most of all: 

A lonely old woman, 

YVistful and thin. 

In a crocheted bonnet 
Tied beneath her chin. 

Saying to a peddler-man, 
“Won’t you come in?” 

FAMINE 

Lift not up to me 
Hungry lips 5 
Ask not love from me 
For your starving soul 5 
I myself sit famishing 
With an empty bowl. 

■ 2,66 * 
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PERSONALITY—COMPLETELY MEASURED 
AND RECORDED 

A Plan and a Record Blank 

Daniel Wolford La Rue 


I 

he complete measurement of 
personality is obviously the first 
step to the solving of many vex¬ 
ing human problems. The school, were 
it able to measure its pupils com¬ 
pletely, could abandon the mechanical 
rule of “Take them at six and shake 
them at sixteen.” Instead, ft could re¬ 
ceive them when they were ready to 
learn and graduate them when they 
were ready to earn, whatever their 
calendar age. Personnel officers could 
with confidence select future work¬ 
men, foremen, salesmen, researchers 
and managers. We could even tell 
when the individual supreme court 
judge, president, senator, congress¬ 
man, and so on, should retire, be he 
forty or ninety. 

Measurement is the first requisite 
to the sorting and placing—yes, and 
through genetics, the creating—of hu¬ 
man material. Without some such step, 
no mere mechanical system, economic, 
governmental or other, communism, 
fascism, “new deal” or “square deal,” 
will ever produce the results we are 
all so earnestly seeking. 

How shall we proceed? Common 
sense suggests that we take hints from 
such practical men as the automobile 
manufacturer. How does he measure 
the “personality” of his cars? By two 
general methods: (l) he measures 
each part, or factor; and (2) later 
tests out the performance of the whole 


assembled machine, tests it out on the 
road where it is going to spend its days. 

Even if we admit that personality 
is no mere machine, we can see that 
two similar methods of measuring it 
are emerging: they are (1) the “parts” 
method, the “factor” plan, and (2) 
the whole-method, the life test. An 
example of the first is the measuring 
of intelligence, certainly a very im¬ 
portant “part” of personality. The 
second is illustrated in such remark¬ 
able products as Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank and Doll’s Social Ma¬ 
turity Scale. In the “life test,” as it 
is here called, the whole personality, 
the toute ensemble of parts, exhibits 
its propensities and capacities, its tricks 
and its manners, as challenged forth 
by an all-round environment over 
quite a period of time. This enables 
us to discover whether or how well any 
“part,” such as intelligence, does actu¬ 
ally work under the activating chal¬ 
lenge of the general environment and 
the influence of other parts. “John can 
learn well, in seclusion, but does he 
when exposed to athletics and girls?” 

Both of these methods of measuring 
are needed. Here, we shall consider 
the first only. If we can measure 
“parts,” we should be able, in many 
cases, to predict the behavior of the 
whole personality, in any ordinary en¬ 
vironment, with considerable success. 
If we find—to take an extreme ex¬ 
ample for the sake of clearness—if we 
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find that a given individual is domi¬ 
nantly a dynamo of curiosity supple¬ 
mented by a high grade of intelligence, 
it would seem a safe bet that he would 
make an excellent research worker or 
philosopher of some sort. 



Two questions confront us: What 
are the parts of personality? How can 
we measure each of them? 

The parts we analyze out must be 
constitutive , and fairly simple. The 
carburetor is an essential, constitutive 
part of the typical motor car, and 
simple enough so we can afford to treat 
it, for practical purposes, as one of the 
elementary units we want to measure. 
But “quickness of acceleration,” “ease 
of riding,” “sweetness of driving,” and 
so on—these are neither constitutive 
parts of the car, nor are they simple 
traits. 

Right here seems to be the crippling 
defect of so many of the “teacher rat¬ 
ing scales,” “personality inventories,” 
and the like, which have been drifting 
us under for decades. They are com- 

1 D. W. La Rue, “What ia Personality?” Educa¬ 
tional Forum, 1936, I, i. 


posed largely of such lists of qualities 
as “adaptability,” “loyalty,” esprit de 
corps. Surely, neither automobiles nor 
personalities are composed of abstract 
nouns. The qualities indicated are 
neither constitutive nor sufficiently 
simple. 

The delvers who are applying vec¬ 
tor analysis to the teasing out of the 
“factors” of personality have suc¬ 
ceeded better. But these researchers 
appear to disagree on fundamentals, 
and to promise us little more than new 
lists of disagreements, contrasting out¬ 
fits of “parts,” or “factors,” for a long 
time to come. 

Certain general lines of evidence, 
which the writer has already attempted 
to sketch, 1 indicate that the grand di¬ 
visions which we first need to distin¬ 
guish are four in number. They are (as 
suggested by the cut, Figure 1) Feel¬ 
ing, Special Capacities like that for 
music, General Intelligence, and 
Bodily Organization. Feeling (as in¬ 
dicated by the course of the arrows 
in the cut) is central in that it energizes 
all the more significant activities of 
the other portions of the self. Person¬ 
ality is essentially feeling, including 
that stronger form of each feeling 
called emotion, expressing itself 
through general intelligence, talent, 
and bodily organization. 

Accordingly, our first desire is to 
measure feeling, that is, capacity for 
feeling. Obviously, it is not all of one 
kind. What are the kinds? The great 
majority now agree that we can dis¬ 
tinguish at least three varieties, Fear, 
Anger, and “Love,” each with its char¬ 
acteristic tendency to set off a certain 
kind of behavior, as fear leads us to 
escape. 

But surely, when Professor Warden 
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(of Columbia University) measures 
the amount of electrical punishment 
which sexually excited rats will stand 
in order to get to their mates, and then 
discovers the greater quantity which 
the mothers will endure to reach their 
young, he can hardly be measuring 
one and the same thing. Surely, sexual 
desire, lust , the response to sex appeal, 
is not identical with mother love , the 
protective response to the young. 

Also, many are discovering what 
they describe as feelings of “domi¬ 
nance” and “submission,” or “superi¬ 
ority” and “inferiority,” which seem 
to be very similar to what others call 
“elation” and “subjection.” And does 
any one deny that there is a feeling of 
Amusement in our “sense of humor”? 
Or that Appetite for food or drink, 
long intensified by enforced abstinence, 
may drive men to murder? Or that 
soldiers sometimes die of homesick¬ 
ness, Lonesomeness? Or that Curiosity 
motivates Warden’s rats not only (the 
“exploratory drive”), but scientific 
men as well? 

Such considerations, too extensive to 
be more than hinted here, have led 
some of us to conclude that McDou- 
gall’s list of fourteen primary feelings 
—a catalog for which he does not 
claim ultimate perfection—is the near¬ 
est approach yet made to the truth of 
the matter. 2 

II 

How, then, can we measure these 
primary feeling-capacities, these pro¬ 
pensities to different kinds of be¬ 
havior? 

In the absence of tests, and in con¬ 
sideration of the fact that some of these 
feelings ought not to be roused in chil- 

J William McDougall, Outline of Psychology (New 
York, 1924.). 
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dren, or perhaps even in adults, for 
purposes of measurement, a rating 
scale was devised. It is offered here, 
not as a finished instrument of scientif¬ 
ic precision, but as a practical aid in a 
field of great importance which prom¬ 
ises to repay deeper cultivation. Its 
initial application appears to have 
yielded results that are not without 
some predictive, working value in 
studying the dispositions both of can¬ 
didates for teaching, and of children. 
The hope is that they who have time 
and means will try it out and, if they 
find any virtue in the plan, perfect it. 

GUIDE TO THE RATING OF 
PROPENSITIES 

(as expressed in behavior) 

The purpose of the Guide is to present 
types and samples of behavior expressive of 
the various propensities. No one person, 
perhaps, will exhibit all the items listed 
under any one head. The aim is to sug¬ 
gest, to one who is rating a subject, an 
abundance of actual situations and responses 
in the known life of that subject. Do not 
use the items as a check list to be added 
after checking, nor let them prevent you 
from thinking of other similar situations and 
responses—but rather start you. You, of 
course, want to form a reliable judgment 
on the question: Does this subject have 
this propensity? If so, to what degree does 
it show in his behavior? 

Since, in natural situations, we cannot 
prevent the propensity from operating 
through general intelligence (when that 
is present), behavior samples are given to 
suggest the “less intelligent” and the “more 
intelligent” expression of the drive. “More 
intelligent” people may often show some 
of the behavior listed under “less intelli¬ 
gent.” 

The “Examples” are intended to suggest 
(1) the original, primitive, situation-feel¬ 
ing-action; (2) an extremely high degree 
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of the propensity less intelligently expressed; 
and (3) an extremely high degree of it 
more intelligently expressed, 

Elation and Self-Assertion 

Examples:—(1) A spirited animal, 
strutting or prancing in the presence 
of others. (2) Athletic contestant 
striving to the point of permanent 
impairment. (3) President Wilson 
straining to the point of collapse and 
death for his cause. 

Less intelligent:—Swaggers and is over¬ 
bearing, or impudent. Makes extrava¬ 
gant movements, perhaps; “jumps 
around.” “Watch me. I’ll show you.” 
Shows eccentricity in clothes or man¬ 
ner. May show excessive neatness 
(pride in dress, etc.) or extreme care¬ 
lessness (flouting convention). 

Struts, brags, etc. Shows off, or talks 
much of, “crows over,” his figure, 
clothes, possessions, achievement, posi¬ 
tion, friends, “By his tell,” has best 
car, house, clothes, etc. Accepts un¬ 
earned titles, honors, etc. Overrates 
himself. Overuses the pronoun “I.” 
Lets "me” and “mine” dominate his 
talk. “Plays to the grandstand.” Snubs 
“inferiors.” Tries to be “first,” 
“only,” or “champion” in something, 
even something trifling or absurd. 
Maneuvers to get name in newspaper, 
etc. Vigorous, positive expression of 
opinion when uninhibited. Stretches 
the truth, perhaps without intending 
to, to make out a good case for himself. 
Readily accepts flattery. Welcomes 
compliments but may seldom give 
them. “Expansive” behavior, espe¬ 
cially following a success. “Thin- 
skinned,” or perhaps too “big-headed” 
to recognize an obvious slight. 

Dominates or disregards others. 
Bull-doggish. Stubborn or contra-sug¬ 
gestible (especially if lacking in sub¬ 
jection). Unreasonably refuses to 
yield place or give in. Sees everything 
as challenge to self. Eagerly "shows 
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up” rival, points to others’ errors, 
faults, weaknesses, etc. Argues with 
zest, sure he is right. Petty tyrant, 
martinet. Stares neighbor out of 
countenance. As one of an audience, 
talks, giggles, wisecracks, etc., during 
public performances. Creates nuisance, 
as by loud noises, in corridors, streets, 
etc., without regard for rights of 
others. Browbeats those who will sub¬ 
mit. Resists authority. 

More intelligent:—Strives to excel. 
Competes with others in his field of 
endeavor, or against his own previous 
record. Tries to “make” a really sig¬ 
nificant honor list. Keeps clothing, 
tools, house, shop, etc., in condition 
for efficient action. Exhibits special 
talent with pleasure. Often responds 
to praise by effort toward improve¬ 
ment. 

Disciplines himself. Self-controlled 
and self-confident. Gaze and move¬ 
ment steady. Action determinate and 
finished, not tremulous or abortive. 
“Keeps his head” under stress. Main¬ 
tains consistent character, yet responds 
adaptively. Concentrates well. Shows 
by word and act that his ideas have 
been persistently thought through, 
made clear and articulate. 

Proceeds, and perhaps leads, with 
sanity and vigor. Warns his fellows 
against objectionable practices. Plans 
with care. Takes reasonable risks, faces 
danger, attacks incisively. Not easily 
deterred by difficulty or hardship, but 
faces it with an active, do-something 
attitude. Follows through a decision, 
when reasonable, even at heavy cost. 
(General Grant: “fight it out on this 
line, etc,”) 

Subjection and Submission 

Examples:—(1) Dog fawning before 
stern master. (2) “Loyal” member of 
gang who will not “peach” to save 
his life. (3) Socrates, refusing to save 
his life by illegal escape. 
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Less intelligent:—Usually submits with¬ 
out question. Gives in without reason, 
especially if fearful. Shuns direct com¬ 
petition unless certain to win. Tends 
to agree with whatever is asserted posi¬ 
tively. “Suggestible,” especially if ig¬ 
norant. Uneasy unless he has the ap¬ 
proval of his companions as to dress, 
habits, etc. Shifts course frequently, 
following accidental suggestions. 
Keeps in background: waits for “some 
one else” to take initiative even where 
he is efficient. Lets others make his 
decisions. Fails (as teacher, parent, 
etc.) to discipline well. 

Self-depreciating. Rates himself too 
low. Always “knocking” himself. 
Overmeek and self-effacing. Quick to 
think others have a low opinion of 
him. May dislike praise. May fail to 
advance—a static worker. 

More intelligent:—Reasonably deferen¬ 
tial. Obeys laws, regulations, conven¬ 
tions, people in authority. Polite con¬ 
ventionally, Keeps person, clothing, 
possessions, etc., in conventional “ship¬ 
shape.” Won’t cheat in game or ex¬ 
amination. Readily acknowledges 
actual fault, error, etc. Quickly yields 
to one of superior standing in his own 
field. Takes orders well; likely to 
carry them out unless self-assertion 
fails. 

Takes responsibility seriously. Quiet 
and attentive in class or audience even 
when things are dull. Returns bor¬ 
rowed property. Can be trusted with 
money. Gives up pleasure for “duty,” 
or ultimate good. Gives up life for a 
cause. 

Tender Feeling and Protection 

Examples:—(i) Mother caring for her 
young, (2) “Philanthropist” who sup¬ 
ports the families of others and neg¬ 
lects his own. (3) Lincoln’s generous 
efforts to reconstruct the “seceding” 
states. 

Less intelligent;—Picks up slightly hurt 


child which might better pick itself 
up. Gives illegitimate aid in examina¬ 
tions. Supports an evil because too 
“kind” to report offenders. Takes the 
side of the criminal as against society. 
Gives indiscriminately to vagabonds. 
Fosters evil by blind charity. Kind 
to others in small matters while in¬ 
considerate or reckless of their wel¬ 
fare in large. Kind to a limited circle 
and hostile to those outside. 

More intelligent:—Feeds birds in snowy 
winter, etc. Protects the young, help¬ 
less, dependent. Mothers (or fathers) 
the distressed. Helps the old. Shows 
desire for parenthood. May give up 
career for marriage and family life. 
Adopts the young of others, Shows 
interest irj orphanages. Does a kind¬ 
ness whenever possible. Considerate 
of others. Engages in social service. 
Works to make the world “a better 
place to live in.” Impresses others as 
“saintly.” 

Fear and Escape 

Examples:—(1) Rabbit fleeing before 
dog. (2) Soldier who commits suicide 
because of fear of battle. (Cf. Mau¬ 
passant’s story, “The Coward.”) (3) 
Man about to be struck by cobra, re¬ 
mains perfectly still until friend 
dispatches the snake. (4) Leader in 
village at base of dangerous volcano 
advocates permanent removal to an¬ 
other site. 

Less intelligent:—Tremulous behavior, 
with characteristic voice, attitude, etc. 
Cowers or freezes. “Jumpy.” Hur¬ 
ried, incomplete, superficial reactions. 
Very quick to scent and flee danger. 
Expresses groundless fears, etc. Faints 
readily, as in danger, or at sight of 
blood. Needlessly shuns dark woods, 
graveyards, etc. Looks back of self in 
the dusk. Stays away from desired 
party. Girl shuns group where ad¬ 
mired boy is (fearing he will discover 
her affection). “Upset” by an audi- 
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ence, even of friends. Easily gets 
stage fright. Worried as to health, 
property, relatives, etc. Sees the new 
as fearful. Will not take decisive 
stand, perhaps as candidate for of¬ 
fice, before election. Long shuns 
manageable situation that once in¬ 
jured him. 

More intelligent:—Takes reasonable 

precautions, as against fire, lightning, 
disease, danger, etc. Canvasses a 
situation carefully before acting. Looks 
ahead, avoiding traps and irretrievable 
situations. 

Distress and Appeal 

Examples:— (1) Restrained puppy 

whines appeal for freedom. (2) Des¬ 
perate devotee prays to idol. Doomed 
patient resorts to charms. (3) Little 
girl appeals to President Lincoln to 
pardon her soldier brother. The Lind¬ 
berghs patiently exhaust every means 
to regain their kidnapped baby. 

Less intelligent:—Quick to seek help, 
whine, yelp, beg, etc. Ceases trying 
to help self. Resorts repeatedly and 
vainly to former means of relief. Pes¬ 
simistic. 

More intelligent:—Calls on friends in 
emergency. Makes reasonable appeals 
for assistance. Prays for enlighten¬ 
ment, guidance, etc. Plans self-help, 
and future avoidance of distressful 
situation. 

Anger and Combat 

Examples:—(1) Dog fights and kills 
antagonist. (2) Mob seizes and kills 
prisoner. Duelists fight and kill each 
other for “honor.” (3) Statesman, 
indignant at crime, initiates measures 
to end it. 

Less intelligent:—Immediately and 
blindly attacks and attempts to destroy 
whatever opposes. Quick to show ir¬ 
ritation or resentment, as by growl¬ 
ing, scolding, slamming, throwing, 
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striking out, swearing. Grouch. Can’t 
stand teasing, “razzing,” or a seem¬ 
ing personal slight or injury very well. 
Poor loser. Rude in speech and be¬ 
havior (especially if strong in Ela¬ 
tion) . Shows the foregoing symptoms 
more emphatically under fatigue. 

More intelligent:—Holds his fire till 
a favorable time. Fights obvious in¬ 
justice to self or others. Advocates 
fighting with ballots rather than bul¬ 
lets. Pours out invective against social 
impediments, rousing to action. 
“Hates” Mars, the Destroyer, more 
than he hates his fellow man, and so 
tries to put an end to war, the im- 
peder. 

Disgust and Repulsion 

Examples:—(1) Child gags and spits 
out “nasty” medicine. (2) Gentile 
refuses to eat with respectable Jew, 
(3) Minister preaches against the 
“revolting” custom he loathes. 

Less intelligent:-—Easily made “sick.” 
Rejects “wrong” food. Quick to find 
fault with food. Shows sensitivity to 
bad tastes, odors, etc. Throws down 
racquet, glove, hammer, or what not. 
Nose lifted. Sneering. Expresses con¬ 
tempt for opponent. “Knocks,” de¬ 
livering reckless or unfair criticism 
(especially if strong in Anger or Ela¬ 
tion). 

More intelligent:—Spurns or avoids 
what is “low.” Shows disapproval of 
foul stories, lewd pictures, risqud prac¬ 
tices. Withdraws from vulgar com¬ 
pany, etc. May show contempt for 
former self, and shift course. Shows 
vigorous contempt for malefactors or 
their deeds. Puts criticism where it 
will be constructive. 

Amusement and Laughter 

Examples:—(1) Child laughs at some 
one tumbling. (2) “Joker” ruptures 
a friendship or perpetrates cruelty to 
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produce a laugh. (3) Humorist (Will 
Rogers) laughs us toward reform. 

Less intelligent:—Laughs much and 
heartily, Laughs at inappropriate time, 
in wrong place, etc. Laughs at mis¬ 
haps of companions. Substitutes laugh¬ 
ter for much-needed thought or action. 
Jokes and plays humorous tricks more 
or less at random. 

More intelligent:—Quick to see fun 
wherever appropriately discoverable. 
Responds to subtle points of humor in 
jokes and situations. Not stiff-faced or 
mannered. Relaxed. Enjoys games. 
Can be joked with at appropriate 
times. Laughs at self or own affairs, 
etc. Uses humor, as Lincoln did, to 
ease stress. 

Appetite and Food-Seeking 

Examples:—(1) Hungry pig eating. (2) 
Roman emperor stuffs, takes an 
emetic, and then consumes another 
banquet. (3) “Starving” diabetic pa¬ 
tient eats for health, extracting taste 
from each morsel. 

Less intelligent:—Eats “like a pig,” 
drinks “like fish,” etc. Noted for fre¬ 
quency or quantity of eating or drink¬ 
ing. Obvious pleasure in masticating or 
ingulfing. Eats for pleasure, stuffs, 
when not hungry. May swallow food 
or drink which others cannot stomach. 
Violates rules of diet, perhaps when ill, 
even. Eats food designed for others. 
Shows lively anticipations of eating 
or drinking. Eager and prolonged 
food-seeking activities. Hunts or fishes 
with avidity. May steal food, though 
not ordinary thief. 

More intelligent:—Uses pleasures of ap¬ 
petite to foster digestion. Plans to 
gratify appetite without injuring 
health. Provides hygienic, pleasurable 
lunch for travel, etc. Lays by choice, 
suitable food for future season. Eats 
and drinks for success: chooses foods, 
eats slowly, chews well, stops eating 
while still slightly hungry. 


Lust and Mating 

Examples:—(1) Sexual display and cop¬ 
ulation of lower animals. (2) Fatal 
amour of Antony with Cleopatra. (3) 
Caesar subordinating his amour with 
Cleopatra to a plan of achievement. 

Less intelligent:—Plays with and chooses 
playmates by sex. Quick to notice pres¬ 
ence of other sex and change behavior. 
“Man conscious” or “girl conscious.” 
Seeks bodily contact with other sex, as 
by touching, stroking, caressing, lap¬ 
sitting. Shows off before other sex. 
Easily excited by lewd pictures, stories, 
etc. Lustful gaze, gulping, sexual 
signs, sexual behavior, etc. Dresses to 
secure attention of other sex—too lit¬ 
tle, too much, too flashy. Talks much 
of other sex and matters obviously re¬ 
lated to sex. May boast of conquests, 
especially if strong in Elation. Exhibi¬ 
tionist (exposing body or parts in an 
obviously sexual way). “Voyeur,” 
“peeping Tom,” habitually viewing 
what he regards as sexual. “Goes with” 
other sex without much discrimination. 
Goes to great trouble to gratify lust. 
Marries early and with poor prospects. 
May have more children than situation 
warrants. 

More intelligent:—Discriminating as to 
associates among other sex. Takes ad¬ 
vantage of opportunity to marry for 
love. Conduct continent and faithful. 
Makes lust subordinate to love. Adapts 
sexual behavior to social good. 

Ownership and Acquisition or Hoard¬ 
ing 

Examples:—(1) Ground squirrel col¬ 
lecting nuts, dog burying bones, etc. 
(2) Miser hoarding without reference 
to actual need. (3) Ex-president Cool- 
idge, always thrifty, and never want¬ 
ing anything wasted, privately or pub¬ 
licly. 

Less intelligent:—Occupies or defends, 
as proprietor, nest, house, etc. Shows 
signs of pleasure in sheer handling of 
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what is owned or desired. Shows off 
possessions. Fond of possessive words 
“my car.” Has “pet” knife, marble, 
ring, book, etc., not treasured as a 
souvenir so much as for its own sake. 
Makes and keeps collections of things 
for themselves alone. Parts unwillingly 
with what he owns or possesses even 
if he does not need it. Protects own 
property especially well, perhaps at ex¬ 
pense of state, or of others, Acquires 
and hoards with little regard for actual 
need. Miserly. Practices unreasonable 
and unnecessary economies. Lets some 
secondary and unnecessary money¬ 
making or money-saving activity in¬ 
terfere with a major purpose, such as 
the pushing of his profession. Borrows 
a great deal. May steal without spe¬ 
cial need. Quick to seize opportunity 
for acquisition or perhaps saving. 

More intelligent:—Pronounces it “smart 
to be thrifty.” Shows pleasure in bank 
account, investments, etc. Would own 
his own home, etc. Works hard and 
sacrifices for future financial good. 
Aims at economic independence. Plays 
fair in business, etc. Lets others use 
property where feasible. Acquires and 
uses property for public good. 

Lonesomeness and “Herding” 

Examples:—(i) Cow, frantic at separa¬ 
tion from herd, rushes back to it. (2) 
Homesick freshman “cuts” for home. 
(3) Petrarch writes letters to Cicero, 
who died centuries before. 

Less intelligent:—Unhappy or uneasy 
alone. Exerts self to get with others, 
and enjoys their companionship. Al¬ 
ways wants companion at movies, on 
trips, etc. Fails at self-amusement or 
lonely enjoyment. Friendly with dogs, 
etc. Creates imaginary companion. 
May grow ill of lonesomeness. “Hail 
fellow.” “Mixes.” Enjoys “feel” of 
others, perhaps actual contact. 

More intelligent:—Enjoys singing, gam¬ 
ing, etc., together. Not hermit-like in 
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mode of life. “Clubable.” Happy 
member of cooperative groups. Makes 
friends readily. Maintains extensive 
correspondence expressive of friendship 
chiefly. Reads much; enjoys “compan¬ 
ionship of books.” Seeks and creates 
friendliness everywhere. At home 
everywhere. Provides against lone¬ 
someness in the future. 

Curiosity and Exploring 

Examples:—(1) Monkey examines ob¬ 
ject that has novel aspect. Explores 
about him. (2) “Curiosity seekers” 
stare from the sidewalk at the wife of 
an ex-president, forcing her to leave 
her own front porch. (3) Michelson 
carries on a fifty-eight-year study of 
light. 

Less intelligent:—Explores, “noses,” 

looks intently, quizzes. Can’t resist 
opening package. Has “inquiring 
look.” Tries to pry into the gossip. 
Travels without definite purpose. 

More intelligent:—Asks many questions. 
Takes things apart to discover how 
they are made. Seeks light on projects. 
Seeks the new in reporting, teaching, 
etc. Travels for definite research pur¬ 
pose. Investigates. Pursues research for 
its own sake if possible, without 
thought of gain or practical application 
of results. 

Creativeness and Constructing 

Examples:—(1) Building of ant hill, 
honeycomb, nest, dam, etc., by lower 
animals. (2) Business man building up 
a business by fostering an evil practice. 
(3) Edison enriching the world with 
inventions. 

Less intelligent:—Combines building 
materials with obvious absorption. Al¬ 
ways making something, as house, 
dress, airplane. Likes to watch and 
help in digging, piling, etc. Makes re¬ 
mote imitation of desired model, with 
poor materials. Shows fondness for 
tools, etc., used in a given field. 
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More intelligent:—“Fixes things” about 
house, yard, etc. Tries to improve 
things he has or uses, make them 
work better. Original; gives many 
constructive suggestions. Invents, de¬ 
signs, composes abundantly in the 
physical, chemical, electrical, social or 
mental field. May draw, paint, com¬ 
pose literature, etc. Persistent in his 
efforts to work out a new idea. 

Rating Emotional Stability 

Rate somewhere on the left end of the 
line, as relatively unstable, one in whom dif¬ 
ferent emotions, from time to time if not 
habitually, follow each other rapidly and 
with some vigor, either from no apparent 
cause, or played upon by the accidents of 
environment and of inward condition. Such 
a person may laugh hysterically, cry easily, 
get into a “huff” over a trifle, become sud¬ 
denly elated or despairing over himself or 
his fortunes, pass quickly from timid flight 
to rash assault, etc. 

Rate toward the right him who shows 
the opposite tendency, whose emotional re¬ 
sponses are appropriate in kind and amount, 
and relatively well controlled. He is likely 
to be about “the same” from day to day. 
Although emotionally flexible, supple, and 
responsive to varying situations, perhaps— 
not merely stolid or insensitive—he shows 
a stable, consistent emotional constitution. 

Directions for Using the Rating Scale 

Our aim is to record the native, brute 
strength of the feeling-capacities and emo¬ 
tion-powers of the person we are rating. 
The preceding Guide is designed to help 
us estimate this strength as it lies back of 
and puts energy into a variety of samples 
of behavior. 

On the Rating Scale (shown in Figure 
2) is a line for each of the propensities, 
scaled from zero to 100. The unnumbered 
divisions on the line are 10 points apart, and 
so stand for 10, 20, 30, 40 on the left 
half of the line; and on the right half, for 


60, 7 °) 80, 90. Zero indicates absence 
of the trait, the status perhaps, of one who 
shows no behavior samples of the kind set 
down in the Guide for that trait. 100 indi¬ 
cates the utmost strength of the drive in the 
most outstanding examples, such as those 
given in the Guide. 

Place an X or a check mark at that point 
on the line which indicates how strong the 
given drive is in the one you are rating. 
Your X may stand anywhere on the line, 
between the points of division as well as on 
them. 

The average person, in any such trait, 
stands at 50. One good way to get a rating 
—although you are free to proceed by 
your own method—is to ask whether your 
subject is about like the average. If not, 
do his “symptoms” throw him to the right 
or left of 50? If to the left (for example), 
does he appear to fall into the lowest quar¬ 
ter, 0-25, or the next higher, 25-50? The 
unmarked divisions on the scale will then 
help you to place him still more accurately. 

It helps, too, to keep in mind concrete 
examples of the particular trait you are rat¬ 
ing, such as Elation—Miss A, Mr. B, Mr. 
C, Mrs. D, and Napoleon—who stand at 
about the numbered points on the scale, 
0, 25, 50, 75, and 100. 

Do not let the terms “low” and “high” 
lead you to consider moral or immoral, de¬ 
sirable or undesirable aspects of the trait. 
We want to make our rating as much as 
possible like an electrician’s measuring the 
strength of an electric current, regardless 
of the use to which it is put. Let sheer 
curiosity lead you, and proceed shrewdly, as 
if you were to gain by every close hit and 
lose by every error, or as if you were rating 
the subject for actual placement. 

Remember these tendencies may influ¬ 
ence each other. For example, high Elation, 
as evidenced by competition with the rec¬ 
ords of others, may be inhibited by Fear 
when these others are actually present in the 
contest; or may be reenforced by Anger. 
Try, then, to get examples of behavior in 
which the trait works in its purity, neither 
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reenforced nor interfered with by any other what sacrifice, taking what punishment? 
drive. Does it drive him into behavior well known 

Such questions as these will help:—1. to be foolish, or commonly condemned? 
When the subject is in a “normal” condi- How long and persistently does it cause 



me 

Superior __ . 

Inferior teechers„___ 

Figure 2. —Comparison of notably superior and notably inferior teachers 
■with respect to the Propensities, and to Emotional Stability. 

tion, healthy, well-rested, and not strongly him to act (as the burned child shuns the 
possessed by any feeling, how much of a fire or the injured man seeks revenge)? 3. 
stimulus does it take to start the given drive How much does it take to “bring him out 
strongly in him, there being no especial of it”? What other propensities can inhibit 
inhibitor present? 2. How much does he it, etc.? 

exert himself to gratify the emotion, making Also, to what extent is his life organized 
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about the drive in question? How much 
does it appear in his conversation, expressed 
ideals, plans, or possibly dreams, even? In 
his choice of reading, plans, music, amuse¬ 
ments, shows, friends? To what extent does 
it inhibit other drives? 

But finally, we must compare his emo¬ 
tion-capacity with that of our standards. 
Even if his whole life is organized about 
Elation, that drive in him may be of only 
40 horse-power, compared with 80 in a 
stronger personality. 

Ill 

Feeling, General Intelligence, Tal¬ 
ents or Special Capacities, and Bodily 
Organization—these, as before said, 
appear to be the grand divisions of 
personality. The feeling-capacities, the 
propensities, have so far been the 
“dark continent.” The preceding at¬ 
tempt at a rating scale represents a 
groping for illumination. 

Intelligence has already been meas¬ 
ured, at least in a general way. Sea¬ 
shore (as the present writer interprets 
him) thinks that is just the trouble: 
we have been too general, have lumped 
too much together, have followed the 
“whole” method instead of analyzing 
it and getting at the strength of its 
essential “parts.” What those parts are 
which should perhaps be separately 
measured by future intelligence tests 
is suggested in the Record Blank pre¬ 
sented in Figure 3. 

Accordingly, in measuring special 
capacities, Seashore has shown us how 
to “divide and conquer,” His measure¬ 
ment of musical talent is a brilliant ex¬ 
ample of the kind of technique that 
will some day be applied, we hope, to 
all such traits. So far, it appears that 
we have not even indentified them all. 
And since indentification is likely to 
proceed faster than laboratory meas¬ 
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urement on the Seashore plan, prob¬ 
ably school and shop and other similar 
organizations will continue to make 
large use of the method of rating by 
trained judges—what we may call the 
artist’s method as compared with the 
scientist’s effort to measure with more 
instrumental, objective technique and 
greater accuracy. 

Predictive value is what we want, 
however. The test of truth is not how 
we get it, but what we can do with it. 
Whoever can predict aright and keep 
on predicting, him will we follow, 
whether he arrives at his truth by 
methods objective or subjective, 
“scientific” or impressionistic, by in¬ 
spection or introspection, by mathema¬ 
tics, or astrology, or sheer prophetic 
inspiration. He may even “remem¬ 
ber,” as Socrates suggested, what his 
soul had known in some previous exis¬ 
tence j but predict he must, and better 
and more continuously than the rest of 
us. 

Body would seem to be the most 
objective and directly accessible divi¬ 
sion of the whole personality. But 
when we appeal to health educators 
and others whose work involves its 
measurement, we find them, like our¬ 
selves, searching for fundamental parts 
or performances and trying to invent 
and standardize means of measuring 
these units. 

“Bodily Characteristics,” in the 
Record Blank that follows, represents 
the common-sense approach of the 
author and his advisors. And we plead 
guilty at once to the charge leveled 
against others: the subheadings do not 
all represent “constitutive parts,” nor 
the desirable degree of simplicity we 
professed to seek. We have even 
lapsed, in a measure, into “abstract 
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nouns.” Nor have we, as yet, any the corresponding item, using the familiar 
“Guide” for those who must rate these scale that runs from o to ioo. If you feel 
characteristics. that this is “too accurate,” indicate the 


INTELLIGENCE 
General Intelligence 

Perception . 

Memory . 

Imagination .... 
Thought . 


TALENTS 


DEFECTS 


Elation . . 

Subjeotlon 
Tender Feeling. 
Fear 
Distress 
Anger 

Disgust , . , 



PROPENSITIES 
(Disposition) 

. . . . Amusement 
Appetite 
Lust 

Ownership 
Lonesomeness. 
Curiosity . . . 
Creativeness. 


Emotional Stability , 


BODILT CHARACTERISTICS 

Health . 

Muscular Energy- and Endurance. 

Nervous Energy and Endurance. 

Control, Coordination, Adaptability 

Appearanoe . 

Genotype. 


Figure 3,—A blank for recording: the fundamentals of personality. 



Directions for filling out the Personality 
Record Blank 

(See Figure 3.) 

Under “Talents” and “Defects,” fill in 
only the most noticeable, anywhere from 
none to several, according to what your 
knowledge of the person reveals. 

Enter on each dotted line your mark for 


range within which you think the mark 
would fall: as “Control, Coordination, 
Adaptability, 60-75.” If in any case you are 
convinced that you have no right to an 
estimate even, leave a blank space. 

Following “Genotype,” make no entry 
unless you have been specially designated 
to study and report on this “rating for 
mating,” that is, for possible parenthood. 
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Comment or further report should be 
placed on a separate sheet and under the 
appropriate heading. For example, if an in¬ 
telligence test is given, state that on an 
additional sheet, under “Intelligence,” and 
give the subject’s I.Q. if you can. Com¬ 
ments on Talents, Defects, and Bodily 
Characteristics are especially in place, as: 
“Voice weak, husky, and probably disagree¬ 
able to most listeners. Believe great im¬ 
provement possible through culture.” 

Keep in mind that you are not marking 
achievement merely, as in scoring an ex¬ 
amination, but trying to get at inborn Ca~ 
facity: “How does John’s native Intelli¬ 
gence or Singing Capacity compare with 
the general run of persons of his age? Is 
he just about the best you can find, or as 
bad as the worst, or somewhere (and if so, 
about where) between?” 

The partial form of a person on our 
record blank reminds us constantly that 
it is a personality we are trying to 
measure, and not just a gasoline engine 
or a pile-driver; and it suggests 
roughly the relation of the “parts.” 

Measurement by the method of rat¬ 
ing need not deter us 5 for statisticians 
report that when it is employed under 
proper conditions, it is an instrument 
of proved value. Indeed, there are 
cases in which it has afforded, for the 
purpose of prediction, foretelling out¬ 
comes, a more reliable basis than test¬ 
ing. And our procedure leaves room 
for the application of tests as fast as 
they demonstrate their efficacy. 

Would our predicting power in 
dealing with human material be in¬ 
creased by some such plan? What 
would be the cumulative value of such 
a record, with regard to any child, if 
filled out and filed by each of his 
teachers, through a period of several 
years? Or with regard to any workman 
or budding executive rated by capable 
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acquaintances? In answering such ques¬ 
tions, we need to keep in mind the 
increasing emphasis which is being 
placed on that ensemble of feeling-ca¬ 
pacities, propensities, known as Dispo¬ 
sition. “That stenographer can stenog 
better than any one else in the office,” 
explained a business man; “but I had 
to let her go because she couldn’t meet 
and deal with people, and that was a 
part of the job.” So let us get her rat¬ 
ing on such qualities as Amusement, 
Tender Feeling, Fear, Anger, and 
Emotional Stability. 

If we want to know why Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy makes a good soldier, we won’t 
linger too long over the intelligence 
test: he’s “a pore benighted ’eathen,” 
and may lack the cerebral cortex to 
be anything better. To find out why 
he’s “a first-class fightin’ man,” meas¬ 
ure his Elation and Anger as related to 
his Fear. And why did Tommy Atkins 
marvel that Fuzzy-Wuzzy “bruk a 
British square”? What is it that keeps 
a British square quadrangular? Not 
primarily the formal discipline of ge¬ 
ometry, not the concept, but British 
pluck. 

We want to be able to tell how our 
candidates for living well will turn 
out with regard to the Big Seven, the 
familiar “N.E.A. Objectives”— 
Health, Home Membership, Citizen¬ 
ship, Studentship, Vocation, Avocation, 
and Character. Who is the kidnaper 
and killer? Deliver us from cold-eyed 
Elation, perhaps reenforced with 
Anger; and with too little Tender 
Feeling, Fear or Subjection to restrain. 
Do the Hauptmanns and the Dillin- 
gers answer this description? And there 
is the killer in the car, taking his toll 
of more than a hundred of us a day 
in the United States. The machine is 
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not to blame, it is found, except in a 
small per cent of cases. The trouble is 
with the drivers. Which drivers? Slow 
reaction time, poor eyesight, and so on, 
surely cannot account for all. More 
important, probably, is the attitude of 
the man at the wheel, and this appears 
to spring largely from his disposition. 
Is he kind, endowed with a fund of 


Tender Feeling, bent on protecting 
life? Has he Subjection enough to sub¬ 
mit to the necessary regulations of 
well-organized, well-ordered living? 
Or does he show an uninhibited Ela¬ 
tion, self-assertion which urges him to 
“go like hell” and let the devil take the 
dead? 


g it is possible that 'personality attains a unity which involves at least 
Vas distinct a difference from its component parts as does sugar from 
fhydrogen, carbon , and nitrogen. Morgan’s concept of emergent 

[ Revolution may represent an insight far beyond that of Darwin or 
\Wallace. The observable data relative to human development at 
; least suggest a process of integration whose possibilities still remain 
L ®'unexplained and whose product represents an emergence of some¬ 
thing other than the sum of its component parts .— Harold S. 
RTuttle in “A Social Basis of Education.” 
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COMING STORM —A Small Twister as Sometimes Seem at the Beginning of the Rainy Season in Northern Rhodesia. 




ON THE SPANISH YESTERDAY AND TODAY 

Geraldine P. Dilla 


Recent history is as bitter as green fruit.—G aldos 


I 

S pain is an agglomeration, not a 
fusion, of two eras, the medieval 
and the modern 5 of two atti¬ 
tudes, the romantic and the realistic} 
and of three continents, Europe, 
Africa and Asia. To understand recent 
history, the Spanish temperament must 
be studied, and the peculiar history of 
Spain must be surveyed. 

The first known inhabitants of the 
Spanish Peninsula were the Ligurians 
of unknown origin, the Iberians evi¬ 
dently from north Africa, and the 
Celts of Asiatic origin. In the twelfth 
century before the Christian era, the 
Phoenidans colonized what is now 
Cadiz} in the sixth, the Carthaginians 
founded settlements where are now 
Algeciras, Malaga, Seville, and Cor¬ 
dova. Then their rivals the Greeks 
settled along the coast. The Carthagin¬ 
ians were pushed out by the Romans} 
and these fought no less than two cen¬ 
turies to subjugate the stubborn but 
seldom united tribes of Hispania. 

Strabo, much-quoted geographer of 
the ancient world, in the first century 
before Christ wrote the earliest de¬ 
scription of the Spanish character. He 
noted their pride and valor; and like 
all good nationalists writing of 
foreigners, their perfidy. The Romans 
often commented on their imagina¬ 
tion, flowery eloquence, and subtle 
minds. Livy wrote: “sunt ingenia His- 
paniorum inquieta avidaque in novas 
res.” Here again we must not attribute 


too much restiveness and revolutionary 
character of the ancient Spaniards be¬ 
cause their observer was of the ruling 
nation. 

Spain prospered both commercially 
and politically as a part of the Roman 
Empire. She contributed Trajan, Had¬ 
rian, and Marcus Aurelius to the im¬ 
perial throne; and Lucan, Seneca, 
Quintilian and Martial to Roman lit¬ 
erature. Christianity spread in the 
Peninsula during its first century; but 
as Rome weakened, hordes of barba¬ 
rians came in—Suevi, Vandals, Alans, 
Visigoths. 

The most significant feature in 
Spanish history is the impress of the 
Moors, who landed near Gibraltar in 
711. Generally welcomed by the 
people, the Moors rapidly extended 
their conquest over almost the entire 
Peninsula, which became an extension 
of the Province of Morocco and a de¬ 
pendency of the Caliphate of Damas¬ 
cus. The Arabs settled in Andalusia 
and the warmer regions of the south; 
while the north was allotted to the 
Berbers. 

Cordova in the tenth century was 
the most brilliant city of Europe; even 
a Saxon nun in distant Germany called 
it “Jewel of the World.” Magnificent 
libraries were founded, and schools, 
and the Cordova faculties of philoso¬ 
phy and medicine were renowned. 
Their practical science and mathe¬ 
matics were then unsurpassed; their 
irrigation, agriculture, horticulture 
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made Spain a garden. The perfect and 
charming beauty of even mutilated 
remains like the mosque of Cordova 
and the palaces of Granada shows what 
the Spanish gained from their Mo¬ 
hammedan rulers, who were tolerant 
toward the Christians. Sir George 
Young says that Islam offered an or¬ 
ganized society that was ethically— 
in regard to liberty, equality and fra¬ 
ternity—and economically—in regard 
to production and progress—much su¬ 
perior to the social system of early 
Christendom. 

The Cid Campeador on account of 
his valor and the brilliancy of his vic¬ 
tories over the Moors became the na¬ 
tional, if somewhat mythical, hero of 
Spain. Isabella of Castile and Ferdi¬ 
nand of Aragon, who ruled jointly, 
are called “the Catholic kings,” a just 
title when her temperament is recalled. 
Their ardor for the purity of their 
faith established the Inquisition, which 
served the crown firmly. They ex¬ 
pelled the Moors from their last pos¬ 
session in Spain, when Boabdil sur¬ 
rendered the Alhambra to “los reyes 
catholicos” January 2, 1492. The 
same year, celebrated for Columbus’ 
discovery of America, the Jews were 
forced to accept Christian baptism or 
leave Spain; the Moors were treated 
likewise in 1502. 

Spanish history was then world his¬ 
tory, with Charles V, Cortes, Pizarro, 
Magellan, Philip II, the Invincible 
Armada, and El Escorial. But before 
long the decline began. 

The first of a succession of royal 
favorites plunged the country into 
economic disaster in 1609 by decreeing 
the final expulsion of the Moriscos, 
the most industrious part of the popu¬ 
lation. There were allowed to remain 


only a limited number of old men, 
who were to hand on the Moorish sys¬ 
tem of agriculture, and children below 
a certain age, who were to be brought 
up as Christians. Catalonia revolted 
and became subject to the king of 
France for a short period. Portugal 
asserted its recovered independence. 

The Bourbons after 1700 dragged 
Spain into more European wars. Fin¬ 
ally Nelson shattered the Spanish 
fleet at Trafalgar; and the British 
helped to expel the French. During 
the confusions of the Peninsular War, 
the Spanish American colonies one by 
one detached themselves from Spain. 
The pendulum swung back and forth 
from repressive persecutions through 
revolts to attempts at liberal govern¬ 
ment. A republic was tried from 1873 
to 1875; but the Bourbons were re¬ 
stored as a limited monarchy. 

II 

Thus one generation after another 
has performed its unfortunate acts in 
the centuries-old Spanish tragedy, and 
this latest scene appears the most dis¬ 
heartening in that it promises catastro¬ 
phe for outsiders also. One of the best 
students of Spain and its civilization, 
E. Allison Peers, has entitled his late 
volume The Spanish Tragedy , 1930- 
1936 , and it is a masterpiece of cur¬ 
rent historical writing. He prefaced 
his account thus: “Both geography and 
history protest against an attempt to 
judge Spain as if she were some other 
nation. Not only with a ‘moat defen¬ 
sive,’ but with a strong mountain wall 
she has been protected from her neigh¬ 
bors—and she has developed most of 
the characteristics of peninsularity. 
Spain is all but the most mountainous 
country in Europe, and shows incred- 
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ible extremes of climate, together with 
variety as well as abundance of natural 
wealth, and violent regional dissimi¬ 
larities in the temperament of her 
people. Though sparsely populated, in 
the main by agriculturists, she has two 
of her twenty-two millions crowded 
into her two greatest cities. The Span¬ 
iards, who in the past have been so 
strangely romanticized abroad, are not 
one people but many: they share be¬ 
tween them not. one mother-tongue 
but four 3 and quite apart from regional 
differences, almost any individual 
Spaniard will display so many appar¬ 
ently inconsistent traits of character 
that it will be the work of years to 
learn to know him.” 

All observers agree that the Spanish 
are the most individualistic of peoples, 
little tainted by nationalistic slogans 
and prejudices. Wherever possible, 
they even evade the ordinary forms 
of social cooperation, since their ex- 
aggerated instinct for personal liberty 
shows them that collective work tends 
to enslave the individual and to reduce 
him to a machine. As Senor Madari¬ 
aga, one time ambassador to the 
United States, wrote: “In what con¬ 
cerns collective and particularly politi¬ 
cal life, the Spaniard is apt to judge 
events according to a dramatic crite¬ 
rion, singularly free from any practical 
considerations or intellectual prepos¬ 
sessions. It follows that in Spain, lib¬ 
erty, justice, or free trade matter less 
than the particular Smith or Jones 
who is to incarnate them for the time 
being.” 

The Spanish seldom accept any in¬ 
novation that would involve a change 
of custom, for they prefer their very 
old traditions even when these have 
degenerated into meaningless forms. 


As Peers explains: “Taken all round, 
they are not so democratically inclined 
as most other nations of western 
Europe, nor are they as progressive a 
people as some of their intellectuals 
would like them, and us, to believe. 

. . . Up to a certain point the best in 
the Spanish people can be brought out 
by effective leadership, for (to speak 
generally) they cooperate and organ¬ 
ize but poorly, yet have a great love 
for the symbol, a rare idealism, and a 
fine sense of loyalty. But the limits 
beyond which they refuse to follow 
blindly have in the last few decades 
become much narrower.” 

In his Invertebrate Spain Jose Or¬ 
tega y Gasset shows that the present 
situation is not the breakdown of a 
unit into component parts, but rather 
a struggle of classes which refuse 
longer to amalgamate. Neither is it 
only the national and political groups 
that refuse to cooperate; each social 
class in Spain has a tendency to live as 
if no other classes existed. And it is 
not so much that there are no men to 
lead the masses, as that there are no 
masses to be led, only individuals. 

A result of this peculiar individual¬ 
ism, according to Miguel de Una¬ 
muno, is envy, which he called the 
capital sin that is very peculiarly Span¬ 
ish. “It is one of the causes of Kabyl- 
ism. Envy has crippled and still crip¬ 
ples not a few of the best minds of 
Spain, minds that are in other respects 
vigorous and exuberant.” 

Each province of Spain considers its 
own needs and aspirations with an un¬ 
usual disregard for those of the nation 
as a whole. All have been out of touch 
with the Madrid monarchic govern¬ 
ment and have formed the habit of 
accusing—and rightly so—the central 
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administration of neglecting provincial 
interests. Catalans have long been as 
eager to have control of their own 
affairs as the Irish ever were, The 
Basques yearned to regain the local 
powers that were so sadly curtailed 
during the last two generations. Re¬ 
gionalism or sectionalism is not con¬ 
fined to literature or art in Spain. 

Ill 

The Englishman is the man of ac¬ 
tion ; the Frenchman, of thought; and 
the Spaniard, of passion. Such is the 
neat and logical thesis on which Salva¬ 
dor de Madariaga based his well- 
known volume of national psychology, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Span¬ 
iards. This distinction is especially 
useful in explaining Spanish life, where 
so much is instinctive, intuitive, the 
mere result of feelings, which are al¬ 
lowed more strength and scope than 
they would have elsewhere. 

It may be the fervency of their pas¬ 
sion for liberty that has sustained the 
true Spanish writers of our era, “the 
awakeners of Spain,” and has held 
them in the paths of honor though 
political expediency might counsel 
shifting to the party in power, as some 
German and Italian intellectuals have 
done. As Count Sforza names them, 
Ganivet, Benavente, Unamuno, Or¬ 
tega y Gasset have all remained true 
to the idea of liberty, of human toler¬ 
ance, of international solidarity, even 
while Spain’s governing powers 
shifted from monarchy to dictature to 
civil strife. 

In The Soul of Spain, Havelock 
Ellis accounted for the predominance 
of passion in this ingenious manner. 
“Spain is the connecting link between 
Europe and the African continent it 


was once attached to and still so nearly 
adjoins. That is the cause of the almost 
savage primitiveness and violence 
which we find in all the burnt-brown 
soil of Spain, wherever it is most char¬ 
acteristic, and of the independence, 
equally savage in its aboriginal primi¬ 
tiveness, which we may detect in the 
temper of its people. Indeed, the Span¬ 
ish character is fundamentally, it seems 
to me, not only African, but primitive, 
and—in the best and not in any de- 
preciative sense of the word—savage. 

... Characteristic of the savage attitude 
towards life [is their] love of formal¬ 
ism and ritual and ceremony. . . . The 
Spanish dance in its ancient and noble 
forms is a solemn ritual.” 

“If I were asked to sum up the 
dominant impression that the survival 
in Spain of old-world medievalism 
makes, I should say that Spain is, in 
the precise and specific sense of the 
word, the home of romance. The spe¬ 
cial character of the Spanish tempera¬ 
ment and of Spanish developments in 
literature and in art are marked not 
by classic feeling—though Spain owed 
so much to ancient Rome and Rome to 
Spain—but by a quality, rising and 
sinking with the rise and fall of Gothic, 
which we call the romantic spirit, a 
mixture, that is, of the mysterious and 
grandiose with the grotesquely bizarre, 
of the soaringly ideal with the crudely 
real.” 

A monotonous insistence on death 
and suffering, a strange indifference 
to pain, Strabo observed as a mark of 
the ancient Iberian. Modern visitors 
notice the same attitude in Spain, and 
early art shows it in medieval and 
renaissance times. Doubtless it was 
this insensibility that led Spanish art¬ 
ists to emphasize the sufferings of 
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Christ and the brutal experiences in 
the saints’ legends more than did those 
of other nations. Some people suspect 
the Spanish of finding pleasure in the 
contemplation of agony; others have 
guessed that the abundance of such 
bleeding images defeats their avowed 
purpose and merely hardens the over¬ 
irritated sensibilities. Whether inured 
or not to suffering, the Spanish are 
the least fastidious of western Euro¬ 
peans, and their abused animals suffer: 
—so evident are the starving cats, the 
diseased dogs, the wounded donkeys, 
the staggering old horses that forever 
mar a foreigner’s memories of a fas¬ 
cinating country! 

Cause and effect are not always easy 
to distinguish; but refined observers 
connect the Spaniard’s hardness toward 
suffering with his bullfights. Even that 
eighteenth century cosmopolite Casa¬ 
nova wrote in his memoirs: “Their 
barbarity must have a bad effect on 
the moral tone of the nation.” Sir 
George Young does not excuse bull¬ 
fights as some Anglo-Saxons do by 
saying that they are medieval survivals 
in a medieval society. “Charles III 
gave a lead to our humanitarians when 
he abolished bullfighting in 1784. It 
was restored by the brutal reaction 
under Ferdinand, and its present bru¬ 
talities are worthy of the bastard colos- 
seums in which they are staged. It is 
the creation of cautious professional 
bullfighters who wanted the maximum 
of publicity and the minimum of risk; 
of a corrupt palatine and priestly cam¬ 
arilla whose policy it was to bribe and 
brutalize the town mob with such cir¬ 
cuses rather than to educate them in 
earning their own bread; and of aristo¬ 
cratic landowners who made large 
profits by breeding bulls.” And one 


must be a strong optimist to see foot¬ 
ball supplanting it soon! 

IV 

The immortal novel Don Quixote 
has long been used to symbolize some 
aspect of the Spaniard. The errant 
knight can be supposed to show the 
essence of a people who wandered over 
two worlds seeking out adventures 
that bring more honor than profit; yet 
Spain did carry home plenty of hard 
gold and silver from the Americas. 
Or Don Quixote may represent the 
modern Spaniard who is self-destruc¬ 
tive because he expends energy with¬ 
out knowing what he achieves by his 
efforts. But rather, the Don and his 
squire are the two aspects of the Span¬ 
ish, as Unamuno here suggests: “In 
this country of climatic extremes, with¬ 
out any softness and mildness, of a 
landscape uniform in its contrasts, the 
spirit likewise is dry and sharp-edged, 
with but a meagre ambience of ideas. 

. . . And it has given birth to a harsh 
popular realism and to a dry formal 
idealism, marching alongside one 
another, in an association like that of 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, but 
never combining. . . . My idea is that 
the Spaniard possesses, as a general 
rule, more individuality than person¬ 
ality; that the vigor with which he 
affirms himself before others and the 
energy with which he creates dogmas 
and locks himself up in them, do not 
correspond to any richness of inward 
spiritual content, which in his case 
rarely errs on the side of complexity.” 

Perhaps this fine old patriot was a 
little severe on his countrymen, most 
of whom proudly point to the Cid and 
to Saint Teresa as ideal examples of 
Spanish personality. Surely Don Rod- 
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rigo Dias de Bivar has inspired dramas 
and legends enough, and Spain has 
given many saints to the Catholic cal¬ 
endar. And if the average Spaniards 
are not spiritually inclined, neither are 
they commercially minded. James 
Russell Lowell noted their want of 
aptitude for business, with which he 
said he had an instinctive sympathy. 

Neither does mere work appear at¬ 
tractive to them as it does to the Ger¬ 
mans. The Spaniards prefer to limit 
their wants and save themselves work 
rather than acquire luxuries at the 
price of extra industriousness. They 
are commonly accused of postponing 
.until tomorrow all tasks possible. 

Blue Guides warn the traveler to 
pay attention to the manners in Spain: 
“Every Spaniard (be his class what 
it may) considers himself a caballero 
or gentleman, and expects to be treated 
with courtesy.” He does seem to be 
born with an inner poise and a non¬ 
chalant self-assurance which protect 
him from shyness or nervousness in 
public and give him a fluent eloquence. 
Again unlike the German, he has a 
peculiar dignity, and such qualities and 
manners as one is more likely to expect 
in the cultured or upper levels of 
society only. 

Spanish women have been active 
and energetic long before the present 
war gave them prominence. Aside 
from the notable queens and princesses, 
Senor Madariaga pointed out that “in 
the lesser ranks of history, women were 
just as conspicuous for their energy 
and activity. The wife of the Cid, 
holding Valencia against the Moors 
after his death; the mother of the 
Marquis de Santillana, fighting single- 
handed for her son’s estates with saga¬ 
cious tenacity; the widow of Padilla, 


holding Toledo against the troops of 
the emperor after her husband had 
died on the scaffold; Saint Teresa, re¬ 
forming the Church in open war 
against pope’s envoys and ecclesiastical 
red tape; Agustina de Aragon, defend¬ 
ing Saragossa against the French in 
order to avenge her dead lover—these 
are but a handful of examples taken 
from a long and constant tradition of 
feminine energy. Literature and learn¬ 
ing bear witness to the same vitality in 
feminine Spain; Beatrix Galindo (la 
Latina), the Latin tutor of Queen 
Isabel, was not an exception, but one 
in a crowd of learned women of the 
end of the fifteenth and the beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries. Later, 
learned women abound in Spain, and 
books written by them are numerous 
and received with the assent and satis¬ 
faction of the age. . .. From the dawn 
of letters till the present day the favor¬ 
ite type of Spanish novelists and dram¬ 
atists is that of the dominant woman, 
full of vigor and enterprise, who knows 
what she wants and gets it. The type 
is no literary fiction. It is true to life.” 

V 

The natives of the thirteen old 
provinces of Spain differ distinctly 
from each other. Old Castile is his¬ 
torically and sentimentally the heart 
of Spain. Its name comes from the 
many castles erected as successive 
strongholds against the Moors (actual 
castles—not the popular symbols of 
dreams or chateaux en Espagne, a 
phrase of obscure origin incidentally 
found in French literature of the 
thirteenth century and English of the 
fourteenth). The typical Castilian is 
the typical Spaniard, proud, obstinate, 
and conservative, with a lively sense 
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of humor, honest and courteous in his 
dealings with strangers. The plateau 
of La Mancha is in New Castile (new 
in 1085), where one can still meet the 
kinsman of Sancho Panza with his 
mingled shrewdness and simplicity. 

The Castilian is pictured by Una¬ 
muno in his Essays and Soliloquies: 
“Within these towns and villages lives 
a breed of men of a dry, hard and 
sinewy constitution, burned by the sun 
and inured by the cold, a sober, frugal 
breed, the product of a long process 
of natural selection by searching winter 
frosts and intermittent periods of 
scarcity, tempered to withstand the 
inclemency of the skies and the as¬ 
perities of penury. The peasant who 
gave you a grave ‘Good-day’ as he 
passed by on his mule, huddled in 
his cloak, will receive you without 
overmuch courtesy, with a kind of 
restrained sobriety. He is collected 
in his movements, circumspect and 
deliberate in his conversation, with 
a gravity which gives him the air of 
a dethroned king. His slowness is 
matched by his tenacity, qualities that 
have an intimate association. His re¬ 
action-interval, as the psychophysiolo¬ 
gists would express it, is long; it takes 
him a considerable time to realize an 
idea; but once he has grasped it, he 
does not readily relinquish it until 
another has impinged upon it and 
driven it out.” 

The Asturians are typical moun¬ 
taineers, strongly built, proud of their 
country, jealous of their independence, 
and. thrifty; while lacking the Castilian 
polish, they are equally without the 
indolence of their fellow-countrymen 
of the South. The Leonese may be 
called the most Spanish of the Span¬ 
iards, for their national peculiarities 


have been less affected by outside in¬ 
fluences because of the comparative 
remoteness of Leon. 

Galicia is best-known for the shrine 
of St. James, Santiago de Compostela, 
the goal of medieval pilgrims, includ¬ 
ing Chaucer’s Wife of Bath. In the 
extreme northwest corner of the 
Peninsula, the Gallegos have an un¬ 
deserved reputation for boorishness 
and general lack of intelligence, but 
they are honest and kindly. Estrama- 
dura is perhaps the most backward 
province, a kind of no-man’s-land be¬ 
tween Spain and Portugal. 

The Catalonians are more interested 
in business than in politeness, and they 
do not wish to be mistaken for other 
Spaniards. The most modern and pro¬ 
gressive, they seem more like French 
or north Italians, with their energy, 
advanced ideas, flourishing factories in 
Barcelona. Valencia has the best cli¬ 
mate of all Spain and the perfect ir¬ 
rigation system. There the Moorish 
blood shows in an imaginative char¬ 
acter and love of pleasure and 
pageantry. The Aragonese have long 
been called the proudest of the Span¬ 
ish. 

Navarre has had a checkered French 
history different from that of the other 
Basque provinces. The Basques are a 
race of mysterious origin, not Span¬ 
ish; but their fate has been spectacu¬ 
larly tragic in this current civil war. 
They are an extremely independent 
people, enterprising and industrious 
while conservative. They are hardy 
seamen. 

Murcia resembles Spanish Africa in 
climate especially. But it is Andalusia 
that suggests romantic Spain to for¬ 
eigners— the Alhambra with its back¬ 
ground of the Sierra Nevadas, the 
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birthplace of Velasquez and Murillo, 
the gypsy music and dances, the lux¬ 
uriant oranges, palms and other tropi¬ 
cal plants. The Andaluz is essentially 
a person of dignity with great pride 
of race, though witty and gay in con¬ 
trast to the graver Castilian. Yet his 
lightheartedness and gaiety are rather 
superficial characteristics, as perhaps 
his tendency to oriental exaggeration. 

The Asian and the African elements 
in Spanish civilization may be over¬ 
emphasized, but they must not be 
overlooked, for Spain is more than 
European. Salvador de Madariaga 
adds: “Spain would appear to be an 
environment especially favorable to 
Oriental peoples. The Peninsula acts 
as a sounding-board for Oriental races, 
who usually give their richest sounds 
on it. Thus Spain brought to a high 
degree of excellence no less than three 
Oriental races: the Arab, the Jew, 
and the Gipsy. It was in Spain that 
Arab civilization rose to its highest 
brilliancy; Spanish Jews were the 
greatest luminaries of Hebrew civili¬ 
zation since Biblical times} and for 
the Gipsy, the superiority of the 
Spanish type over any other is not to 
be proved by books, but by the ob¬ 
servation of the living specimens 
which may be found in Andalusia. 

VI 

Of the pure intellectual curiosity 
so characteristic of the French and the 
Italians, the Spaniards have shown re¬ 
markably little. They have played no 
prominent part in mathematics or the 
purely mathematical sciences. The 
world has not learned much from 
Spanish geometers, astronomers, physi¬ 
cists; but the Moors were different. 
The philosophy and metaphysics of 
the Peninsula have been too much a 


part of religion to be compared with 
those of other nations. 

The art that seems to be most 
characteristically Spanish is the metal 
work'—'iron grilles and gates in palaces 
and churches, and finely tempered 
steel weapons, whose secret is of im¬ 
memorial antiquity. Toledo blades 
were mentioned by a Latin writer of 
the first century before Christ. The 
people of Spain have always been 
noted for their love of arms, both as 
works of art and as weapons of war. 
A notable feature is the fine dama¬ 
scened ornamentation, the chiseling 
and the niello work. Their other dis¬ 
tinctive native art, the Moors’ em¬ 
bossed leather, made Cordovan skill 
evident in the rich homes of Europe. 

Most Spanish arts were adapted 
from other countries, like the ever¬ 
present tiles or azulejos, porcelain, 
earthenware, glass and textiles. Dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages, as Bernard 
Bevan points out, Spain was like the 
America of today in that it was the 
Mecca of enterprising immigrants 
skilled in various trades. “Though 
Flemings, Italians, French, Germans, 
and Moors jostled each other in the 
race to supply Spain with what she 
most lacked—creative genius and 
imagination—it is unfair to claim her 
as a mere treasure house of exotic 
art; for though borrowing extensively 
from abroad, Spain managed to ac¬ 
climatize even north German works 
to her southern atmosphere and to 
infuse into them ideas of sumptuous¬ 
ness all her own.” It is also unfair to 
claim that Spanish Gothic is the true 
Gothic. 

The only national Spanish styles in 
architecture are the plateresque and 
the churrigueresque, which are exces¬ 
sive in extravagant ornament and lack 
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the logic of structural design. They 
illustrate the same distinctive feature 
as all other arts of the Peninsula—the 
predominance of expressive and emo¬ 
tional elements over those of tech¬ 
nique. The Spaniard is indeed the man 
of passion, not of thought. 

Hence arises the tendency to the 
baroque, which is so very persistent 
in its restlessness, movement, and 
color. And color in Spanish sculpture 
is nothing akin to Greek. It is the 
crudest realism, which degenerated to 
movable eyes, paste tears, artificial 
wigs, real clothes—absurdity in striv¬ 
ing to express emotion. Yet with all 
their realistic color, Spanish art gives 
the impression of darkness and black 
shadow. Emile Verhaeren was not the 
only foreigner to feel that the Spanish 
love black. 

This inclination toward darkness 
seems, to outsiders, to be in accord 
with a veritable shadow over the life 
of Spain: lack of popular education. 
As Rafael Altamira explained in A 
History of Spanish Civilization , “The 
results of the backwardness of primary 
education are as follows: the lack of 
a solid foundation in the other grades 
of education, not only through the in¬ 
fluence of an uncultivated average of 
citizens, but also through the defi¬ 
ciencies of the schools j a considerable 
disproportion between the ignorance 
of the immense majority of the Span¬ 
ish people and the culture of a small 
minority, who through fortunate per¬ 
sonal conditions, contact with foreign 
countries, etc., continue to develop 
according to the modern type and give 
the appearance of an effective and gen¬ 
eral incorporation of contemporary 
civilization.” 

Forty-three per cent of the Spanish 
over ten years of age were illiterate 


in 1930. Education would be the sal¬ 
vation of Spain j but a nation cannot 
be educated in a day. Many of the 
Spanish people in 1931 believed that 
the proclamation of a republic meant 
that they would no longer have to 
work—one indication of what an un¬ 
educated electorate means. 

VII 

The Republic did much, but it could 
not do enough miracles. Writing just 
after the dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera was declared in 1923, the Eng¬ 
lishman Frank B. Deakin said in his 
Spain Today: “The whole administra¬ 
tion and methods of the law in Spain 
are generations, if not centuries, be¬ 
hind the times. Justice in its real sense 
is not to be found there. . . . Before 
Madrid can claim to be considered on 
a par with other European capitals, 
the city must carry out at enormous 
and ever growing expense immense 
sanitation works, both of sewerage and 
cleansing. . . , There cannot be any 
other civilized country in the world 
where the laboring classes have as 
much right to complain of their lot 
in life, and to rebel against it by every 
means in their power, as they have in 
Spain. ... In general terms, and with 
very few exceptions, every Spaniard, 
man or woman, despises those to whom 
he pays salary or wages. He treats 
them as individuals who have no claim 
whatever to his consideration, and to 
whom he himself has no duty and is 
under no obligation. . . . Nowhere 
else are intellect and attention to duty 
so little appreciated and so poorly re¬ 
munerated as in Spain,” 

Maj or problems are education, free¬ 
dom of religion, and the agrarian situ¬ 
ation. But the honest attempts of the 
Republic to solve these antagonized 
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the three most powerful groups in the 
nation—the army, the church, and the 
landed aristocracy. The doctrines of 
Communism and Fascism are both 
alien to the Spanish people. The inter¬ 
vention of Italy and of Germany has 
been from wholly selfish motives, for 
the rich copper, iron, and manganese 
mines will prove of prime importance 
in a European war. Then how could a 
new government be expected to cope 
with such a domestic and foreign con¬ 
fusion of almost insoluble problems? 

“The men who brought in the 
Second Republic [of 1931] were men 
of high ideals, of amazing industry, 
of undoubted probity and of notable 
ability in administration,” as Peers 
says. One reason why they failed was 
that “like most of their race, they 
suffered from so intense an individual¬ 
ism that they were unable to maintain 
a coalition, such as that of April 1931, 
which represented fairly accurately the 
different views of Spanish progres¬ 
sives, and, had it remained united, 
would unquestionably have made 
numerous converts. . . . 

“The immediate outlook is almost 
indescribably dark. The hopefulness 
and buoyancy of 1931 have given place 
to something like despair. . . . And 
there is one c martyr of the Republic’ 
above all others—Spain.” 

VIII 

As an epilogue, it is fitting to quote 
John Hay’s sixty-seven-year old book 
Castilian Days. From what he wrote in 
Madrid in 1870, a part is prophecy 
still being fulfilled; a part reads like 
an up-to-date report of the Spanish 
Tragedy from 1930 to—what year? 

“This conviction of the dishonesty 
of their rulers is deeply rooted in the 


minds of the common people. It will 
impair for many years to come the 
free and complete operation of liberal 
representative government. . . . From 
these two causes—the want of prin¬ 
ciple among leading men, and the 
want of faith among the people—has 
resulted that utter absence of genuine 
political agitation and discussion which 
has marked the history of Spain for 
many years. There can be no whole¬ 
some political life for a nation without 
the shock of controversy [and without 
sufficient education to give an under¬ 
standing of the discussion].... 

“The Revolution of September has 
not made the progress that its sanguine 
friends had hoped. The victory was so 
prompt and perfect, from the moment 
that Admiral Topete ordered his band 
to strike up the hymn of Riego on the 
deck of the Zaragoza, in the Bay of 
Cadiz, to the time when the special 
train from San Sebastian to Bayonne 
crossed the French frontier with Ma¬ 
dame de Bourbon and other light bag¬ 
gage, that the world looked naturally 
for very rapid and sweeping work in 
the open path of reform. The world 
ought to have known better. There 
were too many generals at the bridge 
of Alcolea to warrant any one in ex¬ 
pecting the political millennium to fol¬ 
low immediately upon the flight of 
the dishonored dynasty. . . . 

“The state of things which now 
exists is intolerable in its uncertainty, 
and in the possibility which it offers 
of sudden and unforeseen solutions. 
. . . No decision will bring immediate 
peace and prosperity to a country so 
long and systematically misruled. But 
the only logical solution, and the one 
which offers most possibilities of safety 
and permanence, is the Republic.” 





BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE —Cecil Rhodes Lived in This Hut When He First Arrived in Bulawayo. 




RUSSIA’S BID FOR EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 

Carroll D. Champlin 


a n important part of the educa- 
tional process is getting rid of 
L our prejudices, many of which 
are due to human nature, faulty in¬ 
struction and popular gossip. Our at¬ 
titudes towards other nations are easily 
erroneous, hostile and unfair. It is 
necessary for us to get the facts, and 
it is helpful for us to be friendly rather 
than antagonistic. It is desirable that 
we destroy the obstructions that get 
piled up before our inward vision; it 
is urgent that we remove the mental 
barriers that block our outward view. 

It is common to discover unwar¬ 
ranted criticism launched against what¬ 
ever is Russian, and it is frequently 
that we find the Soviet educational 
experiment being condemned with 
scarcely a cursory examination. On 
numerous occasions it has been said 
that there is nothing to the Russian 
system of education besides indoctrina¬ 
tion in the schools and propaganda in 
the press. It is so easy to say that 
neither with the children in their 
formal classes nor with the adults in 
the informal activities of instruction 
is there any genuine learning or teach¬ 
ing process worthy of the name. One 
can hear cynics say that there is little 
quality to education among the Bol¬ 
sheviks and that a statistical ballyhoo 
is built up to conceal the inefficiency 
of the Soviet system of instruction. 

True it is that the history of edu¬ 
cation in Russia is the story of sporadic 
efforts on the part of a few such mon- 


archs as Peter the Great, who sought 
to introduce the crafts of the day into 
his backward country, and Catherine 
the Second, who invited Diderot to 
visit her court in order that he might 
make recommendations for a better 
system of higher education and sec¬ 
ondary grade instruction. Also the 
Alexanders of the nineteenth century 
were keenly concerned with elevating 
the cultural standards of their people. 
Reaction usually followed these bright 
spots in Slavic history, and education 
seemed to go back at such times as far 
as any forward advance had been 
made. 

Until the revolution of 1917 the 
Church had been responsible for a 
large portion of the educational serv¬ 
ice available, but on June 2.0 of that 
year there was an official order for 
the secularization of education. This 
was directed primarily against the 
Parish Schools, where the grade of 
teaching was inferior and unworthy 
of the pretentious program of the 
Soviet pioneers of today. Since the 
revolution the aim has been to produce 
an absolutely secular system of schools 
for all Russian citizens. The com¬ 
munist leaders sensed the needs of the 
poor and humble peasants as well the 
rights of the deserving workers of the 
cities. 

The ministry—or commissariat—of 
education has superseded the Church 
in educational leadership, and the 
state has become the central adminis¬ 
trative authority. On January 20, 
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1918 the absolute separation of Church 
and state was consummated, and the 
teaching of religion and theology was 
forbidden. Local self-governing bodies 
today administer the schools, and the 
curators, directors and inspectors of 
the czaristic days have been abolished. 
In May, 1917 a state commission of 
public instruction was organized, and 
the educational needs of the nation 
were thoroughly investigated. 

Some of the major reform measures 
advocated were as follows: 

I. Universal compulsory education 

%. A drastic reorganization of elemen¬ 
tary grade instruction 

3. An improved system for the teaching 
of spelling 

4. Better compensation for professional 
teachers and officials 

5. A greater' amount of attention to be 
given to technical courses 

6. General education and trade training 
to be coordinated 

7. The schools to be employed as the 
most effective instrument for the dissemi¬ 
nation of political principles 

8. Concerted action for the diminishing 
of juvenile delinquency 

9. The science of economics to be re¬ 
garded as a basic subject matter field 

10. The intellectual life of the masses 
to be stirred 

II. The cultural opportunities of the 
people to be brought to the high level of 
the foremost nations 

12. The character aim of education to be 
conceived as meaning loyalty to the Soviet 
program and faithfulness in the performance 
of one’s responsibilities to the group 

Close observers believe that the 
government of the people is in strong 
hands today and that despite the con¬ 
tinuing purge there is respect for the 
leaders who have taken over the labors 
of Luov, Mulikov, Kerensky and 


Lenin. Stalin and his associates have 
built a strong foundation for a superior 
Slavic civilization, utilizing advan¬ 
tageously the first steps taken by their 
predecessors. The eleven Soviet re¬ 
publics are such fine raw material for 
the building of a new world. They 
occupy one-sixth of the land of the 
world, and they have the greatest 
number of white people of any coun¬ 
try. They are four times as large as 
the rest of Europe and twice as large 
as the United States. The total popu¬ 
lation is 180,000,000, an excellent 
nucleus for any government that is 
bent on making a permanent political, 
social and cultural contribution. It is 
also true that the population increase 
is 3,000,000 annually, which is equal 
to the increment for all of the other 
European countries together. 

The Russian conception of educa¬ 
tion is as sound as it is broad. In 
America we like to believe that edu¬ 
cation is life here and now rather than 
a preparation for living some time in 
the future. In reality our school is 
at best a make-believe world, merely 
a miniature of life. But throughout 
the spacious Soviet republics there is 
no doubting the fact that education 
is life and life is education. It is dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish between the formal 
work of the school and the informal 
forces at work to elevate the intellec¬ 
tual attitudes and the emotional tend¬ 
encies of the Russian masses. On all 
the highways and by-ways are numer¬ 
ous opportunities to learn. The parks 
of culture in the larger cities and the 
pioneer camps for the younger genera¬ 
tion are the means of enlightenment 
and inspiration. In Moscow and 
Leningrad the parks of culture ac¬ 
commodate and serve hundreds of 
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thousands in the course of a week, and 
the activities provided are mentally 
stimulating as well as physically re¬ 
freshing. All of the thrills of an 
American amusement center are avail¬ 
able, without the offensive features of 
commercial exploitation. Museums, 
theatres, libraries, open-air symphony 
concerts and forums for public dis¬ 
cussion receive a wholesale patronage, 
and the intellectually eager natives 
discover educational facilities at almost 
every turn. 

It is true, as many claim, that some 
of the objectives, content and proce¬ 
dures at the present time are not to 
be admired. The Russians have a long 
way to go to get genuine quality in 
their civilization. The arrival date 
for the achievement of a superior cul¬ 
ture cannot be promised in the blue¬ 
print of any five-year plan. The 
attainment of many of the major 
Soviet goals will have to be indefinitely 
postponed, despite the apparent con¬ 
centration on their realization. Much 
of our best progress is incidental, and 
the law of growth operates subtly in 
the life of a nation. When the Russians 
learn at long last from history how 
true greatness is generated, they will 
then have achieved and demonstrated 
the first fundamental law of human 
development. Reputation is a by-prod¬ 
uct of character with nations as well 
as with individuals. The Bolshevik 
leaders are beginning to be more 
acutely aware of these essential condi¬ 
tions of national progress, and they 
all seem to be cultivating a degree of 
serenity that was absent during the 
first hectic years of their experiment. 

It is not difficult, however, to under¬ 
stand why the Russian communistic 
enterprise is being prosecuted with 


such energy and gusto. A people so 
long submerged can scarcely be ex¬ 
pected to exemplify humility and reti¬ 
cence when at last their chance has 
come to assume the leadership and to 
assert themselves manfully and vig¬ 
orously. There has been a distinct re¬ 
versal of. the national psychology 
since the ascendancy of the proletariat 
to a position of power. The revolution 
of 1917 has had its social and cultural 
aspects as well as the economic and 
industrial. Russia is today the world’s 
second ranking country industrially, 
and her program of economic progress 
has organized the city and rural work¬ 
ers on a more elaborate scale than we 
have ever seen before. The masses 
have come up from slavery and serf¬ 
dom through feudalism and capitalism 
into a social system involving a 
planned economy that is more clearly 
defined and more enthusiastically pur¬ 
sued than any other national project 
recorded in history. Our civilization 
at its best comprises the rationalistic 
and esthetic features of Greek culture, 
the organizational phases of Roman 
law and order, the ethics of the good 
life according to the Christian idealism 
that sprang from the old Hebrew line, 
the laws of nature that underlie the 
modern scientific movement and the 
craving for individual and social justice 
as revealed in the revolutionary up¬ 
risings and readjustments characteristic 
of the twentieth century. 

Students in Europe like to say that 
their nations have been influenced by 
Karl Marx, whereas America has been 
influenced by the Marx brothers. The 
inference is not complimentary to the 
United States. Perhaps next to Jesus 
and a small group of profound philos¬ 
ophers appearing at intervals down 
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to the nineteenth century, no one has 
stirred the world more emphatically 
than Karl Marx. Perhaps also a syn¬ 
thesis of the noblest Christian prin¬ 
ciples and the most practicable features 
of the Marxian doctrine would be the 
soundest basis for bringing order to 
a chaotic world. It is probably due to 
our failure to make Christianity work 
out satisfactorily around the world 
that we have on our hands today the 
stark reality of a very stern brand 
of socialism being put to severe tests 
in several sections of a world that is 
experimenting with the possibility of 
fulfilling some of the promises of 
theoretical human justice. 

II 

During the past summer the writer 
had an interview with Dr. Vem, the 
Russian director of higher education, 
in the office of the commissariat of 
education in Moscow. Dr. Vem spoke 
freely of the aims of Soviet education 
at this stage of the proletarian experi¬ 
ment. Dr. Vem is in charge of teacher¬ 
training activities as well as of the 
university program in general, and he 
is in close touch with the more pro¬ 
gressive developments in both the ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools. We 
can say incidentally that elementary 
instruction of real merit is spreading 
over a much larger front than formerly 
and that there are now more full¬ 
time secondary grade pupils enrolled 
than in England. In looking at the 
achievement of a country like the 
USSR we must take a doubly long 
view in order to have the proper per¬ 
spective. We should look back twenty 
years to the humble beginnings made 
by the revolutionaries and then look 
forward over a similar span of years 


before we make any final evaluation 
concerning the merit of what has been 
taking place among these aroused 
Slavs. We should look back two hun¬ 
dred years to the darkness and abject 
circumstances of these rugged people 
and then look ahead through a similar 
period if we are to have an adequate 
foundation for judgment and public 
comment. 

Some of the chief functions of a 
national education program according 
to Dr. Vem are the following: 

1. Give everyone a thorough knowledge 
of the structure of society in terms of the 
Marxian point of view 

2. Every citizen to receive as deep a 
grounding as possible in the fundamentals 
of government 

3. The importance of scientific research 
to be made clear 

4. Each curricular subject to reveal how 
the Russian people can enjoy freedom 
through collectivization 

5. Education to be integrated with life 
in both theory and practice 

6. All the trades and organized crafts¬ 
men to require their members to continue 
their education to a designated mimimum 
level 

7. A scholarly study of comparative gov¬ 
ernment to be encouraged throughout the 
higher grade levels 

8. A detailed study of the new constitu¬ 
tion to be conducted for all pupils from the 
fifth grade to the level of university instruc¬ 
tion 

9. Discover and develop the nation’s 
most gifted youth 

10. Cultivate the talents of all children 
highly endowed with special capacities in 
the fine arts 

In chapter ten of the new constitu¬ 
tion article 12 1 reads as follows: “Citi¬ 
zens of the USSR have the right to 
education. This right is ensured by 
universal, compulsory elementary edu- 
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cation, by the fact that education—in¬ 
cluding higher education—is free of 
charge, by the system of state scholar¬ 
ships for the overwhelming majority 
of students in the higher schools, by 
instruction in schools being conducted 
in the native language and by the or¬ 
ganization of free vocational, technical 
and agronomic training for the toilers 
in the factories, state farms, machine 
and tractor stations and collective 
farms.” All Russians who are eighteen 
years old and over are eligible to vote, 
and a larger percentage is talcing ad¬ 
vantage of this privilege than in 
America. Fifty-five percent of the Rus¬ 
sian eligibles vote, as against only 
forty percent of the Americans. 

The new constitution is an inspira¬ 
tion to bring out the vote and to 
develop interest in issues and elections. 
The present fears concerning running 
for office and making critical comment 
on political topics will vanish as the 
new constitution becomes effective 
through the years. The following are 
a few of the guarantees of the new 
constitution: 

1. The universal right to elect 

2. Permission to criticize governmental 
policies 

3. Inviolability of person 

4. The right to freedom of speech on any 
subject (So far this has been reserved for 
members of the Communist Party) 

5. The right to be employed for com¬ 
pensation 

6. The enjoyment of leisure (A seven- 
hour day and a six-day week) 

7. Participation in the product of one’s 
labor 

8. Receiving the services of medicine, 
dentistry and surgery 

9. Motherhood as the right of all women 

10. Provision for a family bereft of its 

bread-winners 


XI. Old age pensions 

12. Education for all and free to every 
worthy student 

Thus it is seen that the new constitu¬ 
tion is to be a source of aspiration and 
effort on the part of all the people to 
share in the life of the nation. There 
will be a premium on intelligence and 
training, and there will be a record- 
breaking demand for books, ideas, dis¬ 
cussions, debates, bulletins, journals, 
official documents, information con¬ 
cerning science, philosophy, economics 
and political science. 

This is the basis for Russia’s pro¬ 
vocative claim to educational leader¬ 
ship. In both the letter and the spirit 
the constitutional statement goes 
farther than any other formulation to 
give a culturally-hungry people the 
intellectual nourishment that has been 
sought in vain through so many 
generations. In 1917 the Russian 
people were characterized by their 
national dullness and slowness. They 
were a sluggish, untrained race not 
yet stirred to action. Ignorance and 
superstition were universal traits, and 
it will be many years yet before the 
great mass can become intellectually 
emancipated and informed. In terms 
of relative progress the Russians are 
stepping out lively. In terms of abso¬ 
lute quantities of achievement the 
country is serving its novitiate and 
must pass through several further 
stages of its apprenticeship. The new 
constitution was adopted on December 
30, 1936, and it will take at least 
through 1938 for the document to 
be thoroughly understood and ap¬ 
preciated. 

It is interesting to observe the pres¬ 
ent-day meaning of personality among 
the citizens of the Soviet republics. 
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By personality is meant the right to 
work and the right to receive an edu¬ 
cation up to the limits of an indi¬ 
vidual’s capacity for learning and 
training. Perhaps the two million 
members of the Communist Party 
represent best the attributes of per¬ 
sonality. Once there were about four 
million members of this leadership 
group, but the number has been 
gradually cut down to two million. 
The standards of membership are 
high, and eligibility is difficult to main¬ 
tain. The exactions are severe, and the 
responsibilities are great. To be able 
to carry the load of duties of party 
membership and to be strong enough 
to fulfill completely the promises of 
fidelity and service are the supreme 
measures of personality and character. 

The Russians have become the 
world’s chief planners. Short-term 
programs and long-term views both 
require knowledge, vision and tech¬ 
nical expertness. The educational in¬ 
stitutions in all of the Soviet republics 
are busy centers of civilization-build¬ 
ing, and the teacher in the classroom 
is the director of the process that repre¬ 
sents the realization of a dream of 
socialization and security. The school 
is the nucleus around which is develop¬ 
ing an elaborate and progressive social 
experiment, and the hammer-sickle 
symbol is an indication of the con¬ 
structive effort being made to build 
a cultural foundation and an industrial 
super-structure worthy of the tradi¬ 
tional strength of the Russian people. 
The Soviet experiment carries with it 
an educational program that the entire 
world is watching with unusual in¬ 
terest. 

Before the revolution of 1917 
Russia had 91 institutions that were 


called universities, and the attendance 
averaged annually 125,000 students. 
Today there are 592 institutions of the 
same category, and they have an en¬ 
rollment of around 500,000. In the 
Russian universities at the present time 
thirty-eight percent of the students are 
women. Eighty percent of all the stu¬ 
dents of the higher institutions receive 
stipends for their support during their 
formal years of study, and the average 
compensation is slightly under two 
hundred rubles monthly. This is 
equivalent to about $40 each month in 
American money. All of the students 
of the pedagogical institutes receive 
stipends, and the tendency is for their 
compensation to average somewhat 
over two hundred rubles per month. 

Russia’s enthusiasm for the training 
of teachers is shown in the fact that 
there are 126 pedagogical institutes 
and that twenty new buildings are now 
in the process of construction. There 
are also thirteen pedagogical univer¬ 
sities offering courses in scientific re¬ 
search and the philosophy of educa¬ 
tion. These courses run through a 
five-year period after the students 
have all finished the severe require¬ 
ments of the ten-year secondary 
school. 

Ill 

Some vital statistics in the history of 
education are available from recent 
Russian publications. In 1913 the total 
number of students in the higher edu¬ 
cation division was 124,0003 and in 
1935 the enrollment had advanced to 
515,000. In 1913 there were 48,000 
students in the technical schools3 and 
in 1935 the enrollment was 698,000. 
In 1913 the elementary grade enroll¬ 
ment was 7,800,000; and in 1935 the 
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total was 25,500,000. In 1913 there 
were no workers’ schools; and now 
there are 276,000 students enrolled 
in those schools. There is in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 854,000 teachers in Rus¬ 
sia today, and the grand aggregate 
of students enrolled is no less than 
38,500,000. Similar ratios can be 
shown for the growth in school-build¬ 
ing construction. In the city of Mos¬ 
cow, which has a population of well 
over three million, seventy-two new 
school-houses were erected in the 
year 1935. In 1936 the number of new 
constructions was 152. In this great 
capital city of the Soviets there were 
545 more school buildings in 1937 
than in 1934. These figures are typical 
of the trend in the direction of genu¬ 
ine educational progress and cultural 
achievement. 

As these advances are made new 
problems come to light, and it will re¬ 
quire literally decades for Russia to 
reach the cultural level that her politi¬ 
cal and economic program requires. 
The following are a few of Russia’s 
most challenging educational problems 
today: 

1. Reaching the point where more 
money can be provided for better education 

2. Training enough good-enough in¬ 
structors 

3. Getting the best equipped young men 
and women to take up teaching as a pro¬ 
fession 

4. Organizing general education on a 
sufficiently broad basis to support the com¬ 
mendable social and cultural program of the 
Soviet authorities 

5. Continuing to a successful conclusion 
the crusade to eliminate illiteracy 

6. Demonstrating through all-round na¬ 
tional development the possibility and desir¬ 
ability of a classless society 

7. Attaining such a high degree of self¬ 


assurance that suspicions, purges and vio¬ 
lence will no longer be necessary 

8. Avoiding a reactionary dogmatism in 
the fields of religion and policies 

9. Making liberty a reality in every-day 
life of all of the people 

10. Convincing the rest of the world 
that there is truth in the news and genuine¬ 
ness in the truth as it is stated in the official 
publications 

Before the revolution all Russian 
children were supposed to be educated 
through the fourth grade; but actually 
this was far from realized. Today the 
minimum requirement is the comple¬ 
tion of the work of the seventh grade, 
and the truth is that both the young 
and their elders are pressing on to a 
higher average level. Books are being 
published by the wholesale, and they 
are reasonably priced. The young are 
to be found reading, on every con¬ 
venient occasion, and critical discus¬ 
sion is being encouraged and directed 
by those who have enjoyed greater ad¬ 
vantages in the past. 

The nations of the world owe to 
Russia a new conception of education 
in action. From the rural nursery 
schools on the communal farms to the 
centers of university culture in the 
larger cities the Soviet pioneers are 
blazing a trail of popular education, 
and even the more advanced democ¬ 
racies have much to learn from the 
experiments now under way in the 
USSR. Education as a universal ac¬ 
tivity in any country has long been the 
dream of the philosophers and reform¬ 
ers, but never before have we seen the 
actual experiment so thoroughly exe¬ 
cuted. With all of the mistakes that 
these naive Slavs are sure to make 
there will be many features of cultural 
growth that will mark off as excep- 
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tional this ambitious attempt to make 
up for time lost during the dynasties of 
the czars. History has revealed that 
wherever there is no vision the people 
perish, What will history have to 
show for a people who supplement 
vision and aspiration with sincerity of 
purpose, concreteness of program and 
earnestness of effort to realize the ob¬ 
jectives definitely established in the 
national blue-print? 

Russia is making a noble bid for the 


educational leadership of the world, 
and all fraternally-minded nations will 
wish her well, What any country ac¬ 
complishes for the general good of her 
own people is also a gain for all other 
countries. Russia’s success will make 
of us all beneficiaries of a noteworthy 
system of planned progress. Give these 
people time, and they may give the 
world techniques, processes and results 
commensurate with the experiment 
they have undertaken. 


After some investigation we placed Genie in one of Moscow's 
model schools , on Pimenovsky Pereulok , where the two young 
children of Stalin were her schoolmates. 

The modernistic experiments in education ... had by this time 
been thrown out. The children now sat with their hands behind 
their backs , took regular examinations , and concentrated on the 
three Ms. The classrooms—fifty to sixty pupils to one teacher — 
reminded me of my own elementary school days in New York 
thirty years before: from an extreme of Ddtonesque modernism 
the Soviet school system had apparently swung to the opposite 
extreme of stodginess.— Eugene Lyons in i( Assignment in Eu¬ 
topic," 



SANTAYANA ON DEMOCRACY 

J. B. Shouse 


I n his clever On Self-Government: 
First Dialogue , Santayana 1 has 
presented the keenest brief inquiry 
into the virtue of democracy that it is 
my fortune to know. Imputed to Soc¬ 
rates and Stranger, the dialogue pro¬ 
ceeds after the Socratic manner into a 
detached, academic (and wholly in¬ 
teresting) discussion of the supposed 
oracular pronouncement: “Right gov¬ 
ernment rests on the will of the gov¬ 
erned.” 

There is a second, but less valuable, 
dialogue on self-government in the 
same volume. These dialogues are the 
most recent of Santayana’s discussions 
of democracy, so far as I know them. 
I confess to uncertainty as to the mood 
in which they were written. Were they 
intended to reveal, with Socrates as¬ 
sumed to be speaking, Santayana’s per¬ 
sonal attitude toward democracy? Was 
he merely having a little literary sport, 
particularly in the second dialogue? 
Was he seriously trying to apply to 
this topic ideas that he has found in the 
Platonic dialogues, supposedly report¬ 
ing ideas of Socrates himself; that is, 
was he trying to apply to a modern so¬ 
cial problem the expressed ideas of the 
historical Socrates, as recorded by Pla¬ 
to? I do not know. But I am quite sure 
that one who was not conversant with 
Santayana’s other observations on de¬ 
mocracy would assume that in these 
dialogues the Stranger was making the 

1 Santayana, George, in Dialogues in Limbo, 1926. 
2 Volume II of The Life of Reason, 1905, 

8 In Character and Opinion in the United States, 
1920. 

4 In Winds of Doctrine, 1912. 


best defense for democracy that San¬ 
tayana admits, while Socrates, speaking 
on the other side was combatting the 
apology. Furthermore, he would as¬ 
sume, if he knew the dialogues of 
Plato, that Socrates is supposed to win 
the argument j that, therefore, San¬ 
tayana believes that the supporters of 
democracy are on the losing side. 

In saying that the dialogues treat 
democratic government in a detached, 
academic way, I mean simply that it 
is not the democracy of a particular 
country that is in question. It is democ¬ 
racy as such that is debated, the Stran¬ 
ger talking about his own country, it 
is true, which is, however, a hypo¬ 
thetical country. Another treatment of 
democracy in general appeared as a 
chapter in Reason in SocietyJ 

With this material on the theory 
of democracy I wish to compare two 
papers in another work, papers entitled 
William James and English Liberty in 
America J Supplementing the account 
of William James is incidental ma¬ 
terial in The Genteel Tradition in 
A merican Philosophy J The last named 
discussion presents a view of America 
that seems by no means as adequate 
as that found in English Liberty in 
America. While not directly concerned 
with the debate about the nature and 
effectiveness of democracy, the latter 
discussion must be noted as part of the 
Santayana conception of America j in 
so far is it concerns itself with James, 
it seems entirely acceptable. 

We are, then, comparing two gener¬ 
al discussions of democracy with what 
we may regard as a description of the 
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democratic spirit as it manifests itself 
in this country. The latter treatment 
is to be considered first. 

Democracy in America. In this sec¬ 
tion there are two modes of approach. 
William James is viewed as an intense¬ 
ly democratic individual. And then 
there is a picture of democracy as the 
social spirit of the country at large, the 
picture of life in the United States. 
Functionally the discussions deal with 
social democracy as well as with politi¬ 
cal democracy. The former appears 
both in the account of life in Ameri¬ 
ca and in the comments on William 
James. 

Santayana’s foreign birth and par¬ 
entage may not have permitted him 
fully to feel American, but his Ameri¬ 
can training and more than twenty 
years of teaching at Harvard yielded 
a. sympathetic view, even if he could 
not become so typically and spontane¬ 
ously democratic as he deemed his col¬ 
league, William James, to be. Con¬ 
cerning the latter, for instance, San¬ 
tayana said: “Convictions and ideas 
came to him, so to speak, from the sub¬ 
soil. He had a prophetic sympathy 
with the dawning sentiments of the 
age, with the moods of the unvocal 
majority. His scattered words caught 
fire in many parts of the world. His 
way of thinking and feeling repre¬ 
sented the true America, and repre¬ 
sented in a measure the whole ultra¬ 
modern, radical world.” 4 

Santayana noted the remarkable 
tolerance of James that marks the 
democrat-at-heart, for “James kept his 
mind and heart wide open to all that 
might seem, to polite minds, odd, per¬ 
sonal, or visionary in religion and phi¬ 
losophy. He gave a respectful hearing 
to sentimentalists, mystics, spiritual¬ 
ists, wizards, cranks, quacks and im¬ 
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postors—for it is hard to draw the 
line, and James was not willing to draw 
it prematurely. . . . Thus William 
James became the friend and helper of 
those groping, nervous, half-educated, 
spiritually disinherited, passionately 
hungry individuals of which America 
is full. He became, at the same time, 
their spokesman and representative be¬ 
fore the learned world5 and he made 
it a chief part of his vocation to recast 
what the learned world has to offer, 
so that as far as possible it might serve 
the needs and interests of these peo¬ 
ple.” 4 

It must not be thought that Santa¬ 
yana saw James as at all gullible. “I 
never observed in William James any 
personal anxiety or enthusiasm for any 
of these dubious tenets.” 8 He estimates 
James as having been quite immeasur¬ 
ably open-minded. Yet, independent 
as James was of traditional influences 
in general, he “fell in with the horta¬ 
tory tradition of college sages j he 
turned his psychology, whenever he 
could do so honestly, to purposes of 
edification; and his little sermons on 
habit, on will, on faith, and this on the 
latent capacities of men, were fine and 
stirring, and just the sermons to preach 
to the young Christian soldier.” 8 

All this seems a fair account when 
measured by James’s own writings and 
by the published recollections of others 
who knew him well. But, nevertheless, 
to illustrate the fact that others also saw 
James as an intellectual democrat, San¬ 
tayana quotes Bertrand Russell: “The 
influence of democracy in promoting 
pragmatism is visible in almost every 
page of William James’s writings. 
There is an impatience of authority, 
an unwillingness to condemn wide¬ 
spread prejudices, a tendency to de¬ 
cide philosophical questions by putting 
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them to a vote, which contrast curi¬ 
ously with the usual dictatorial tones 
of philosophic writings.” 5 

Whether Santayana did or did not 
regard some of these traits as weak¬ 
nesses, if not indeed as eccentricities, 
need not concern us here. The evident 
fact is that he saw James with clear 
definition and described him reveal- 
ingly and convincingly, thus giving a 
concrete statement of what he regards 
as the essence of democratic living. He 
sees James as something more than a 
liberal thinker, it is fair to say. Taking 
James as Santayana’s representative of 
personal democracy, let us turn to his 
story of America to show the demo¬ 
cratic spirit in a people where, perhaps, 
governmental democracy is a direct re¬ 
sult of a wholesome type of social de¬ 
mocracy. 

“Genetically considered social de¬ 
mocracy is something primitive, un¬ 
intended, proper to communities where 
there is general competence and no 
marked personal eminence. It is the 
democracy of Arcadia, Switzerland and 
the American pioneers.. . . There will 
be no aristocracy, no prestige; but in¬ 
stead an intelligent readiness to lend 
a hand and to do in unison whatever is 
done, not so much under leaders as by 
a kind of conspiring instinct and con¬ 
tagious sympathy. . . . Social democ- 


5 Quoted in Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, in 
Winds of Doctrine . 

fl Compare Finney, Robs L., Sociological Philoso¬ 
phy of Education, page 70: “But on the other hand, 
if we modern! do succeed in puihing the pendulum 
back again, how shall we then escape the clutch of 
blind and aelflah tyrannic*? . . . It ia in the 
leadership of the wise and good, if we can only 
devise some means of building for them an institu¬ 
tionalized pedestal of popular prestige, and setting 
them upon it.” 

T In a chapter called The Moral Background * 
Santayana calls attention to a conflict in America be¬ 
tween orthodoxy of the New England type and liberal¬ 
ism. This may be taken to denote the same thing, 
not so picturesquely presented. 


racy is a general ethical ideal, look¬ 
ing to human equality and brother¬ 
hood. . . .” 2 To be sure, as the social 
situation becomes more complex, this 
social democracy, Santayana points out, 
becomes more involved; it may tend in 
the direction of a closely-knit indus¬ 
trialism or, to save itself from a type 
of socialism, it may develop a “govern¬ 
ment by men of merit. The same abili¬ 
ties which raised these men to emi¬ 
nence would enable them to apprehend 
ideal things and to employ material 
resources for the common advantage.” 0 
But the descriptions of American life 
which Santayana presents imply that, 
as yet, we have not found it necessary 
to come to either of these alternatives. 

II 

The phases of American life which 
we shall first examine may not be di¬ 
rectly concerned with democratic tend¬ 
encies. But without observing them 
we do not get Santayana’s complete 
picture of the scene. In the paper on 
tradition in American philosophy, San¬ 
tayana points to two major elements 
in the situation: . a young country 

with an old mentality: It has the ad¬ 
vantage of a child carefully brought 
up and thoroughly indoctrinated; it 
has been a wise child. But a wise child, 
an old head on young shoulders, al¬ 
ways has a comic and unpromising side. 
. . . America is not simply, as I said 
a moment ago, a young country with 
an old mentality: It is a country with 
two mentalities, one a survival of the 
beliefs and standards of the fathers, 
the other an expression of the instincts, 
practices and discoveries of the younger 
generations. 7 In all the higher things 
of the mind—in religion, in literature, 
in the moral emotions—it is the he¬ 
reditary spirit that prevails, so much so 
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that Mr. Bernard Shaw finds that 
America is a hundred years behind the 
times.” 4 

Santayana employs two figures to 
express the diverse phases just men¬ 
tioned. The first figure is that, in some 
respects, we float in backwater while, 
in other respects, we go leaping down 
a rapids. The second figure is an archi¬ 
tectural comparison: “A neat repro¬ 
duction of the colonial mansion—with 
some modern comforts introduced sur¬ 
reptitiously—stands beside the sky¬ 
scraper. The American Will inhabits 
the sky-scraper; the American Intel¬ 
lect inhabits the colonial mansion.” 

Santayana may dissect us accurately; 
he may see the parts without distor¬ 
tion. But does he see us as an organic 
whole? When, for instance, he speaks 
of James as sometimes sermonizing 
and moralizing to his students, albeit 
he was so catholic in view, Santayana 
does not leave the impression that 
James was, inconsistently, now one 
kind of a person, now another. James 
was a living personality, with many 
sides, always James, a delightful hu¬ 
man being. The above analysis of 
America presents no corresponding 
view of the whole 5 it is, in that respect, 
disappointing. 

We are aware of the fact that the 
past may be, to an extent, the Past for 
us. The earliest Americans lived in 
Europe in retrospective moments, in 
America in current events. As migra¬ 
tion continued to the westward we 
lived in the States in retrospect, even 
while we lived on the frontier in act. 
But we were never conscious of a 
schism between this and that; all these 

"Dewey, John, The Quest for Certainty, Chap. I; 
Experience and Nature, Chap. IX, 
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things were parts of daily life; they 
affected all of our hours; the new and 
the old were fused. There is nothing 
surprising about that situation. Any 
transplanted people are conscious of 
old roots as well as of the new ones 
penetrating the new soil. Such a situa¬ 
tion is simply testimony to the fact of 
a major and a sudden change. There 
are many who, in these post-war days, 
profess to see the same kind of heredi¬ 
tary hang-over from the nineteenth 
century. But such hang-over is never 
merely a hang-over; it is a vital in¬ 
fluence. Its appearance hardly justifies 
the implication of our having “a comic 
and unpromising side.” 

In so sharply differentiating be¬ 
tween “American Will” and “Ameri¬ 
can Intellect,” Santayana is indicating 
essentially the same condition that 
Dewey is fond of asserting, the tend¬ 
ency for mental activity to proceed 
with too little reference to practical 
affairs, as somehow thus performing 
higher functions than it could if con¬ 
centrated upon problems of practical 
life. 8 Dewey has seized upon the re¬ 
puted state of affairs as the occasion for 
his mission, preaching the gospel of 
thought in relation to practical action. 
Dewey does not regard the tendency 
as characteristic of time and place; San¬ 
tayana apparently does. It seems to 
be a corollary of the latter’s presen¬ 
tation that, given time, America will 
outgrow the description “a new coun¬ 
try with an old mentality,” and the 
consequent discreteness of “American 
Will” and “American Intellect.” In 
other words, whatever of ill-balance 
(if any) has been evident will be auto¬ 
matically overcome. Perhaps Dewey’s 
solicitude may be evidence of a condi- 
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tion that likewise will tend to correct 
itself in so far as it is significant at all. 

This view of American life is by no 
means a satisfactorily complete por¬ 
trayal. It suggests too broadly the dis¬ 
secting table. As a laboratory report it 
suffices for its special purpose. But it 
does not offer a basis for asserting that 
Santayana has evaluated America—the 
country, the people, the life—in 
terms as sympathetically appreciative 
as those he applied to his colleague 
James. 

Ill 

Fortunately we have from Santa¬ 
yana that other view entitled English 
Liberty in America. It is indicative of 
warmer feeling and is more pertinent 
to our present inquiry since it discusses 
the democracy of American life and 
government. Perhaps America never 
can be properly interpreted except in 
terms of its democracy. 

To start with, “there is one gift or 
habit, native to England, that has not 
only been preserved in America un¬ 
changed, but has found there a more 
favourable atmosphere in which to 
manifest its true nature—I mean the 
spirit of free co-operation. . . . The 
omnipresence in America of this spirit 
of co-operation, responsibility, and 
growth is very remarkable ... it seems 
to be adopted at once in the most mixed 
circles and in the most novel predica¬ 
ments. . . . Where individuality is so 
free, co-operation, when it is justified, 
can be all the more quick and hearty. 
Everywhere co-operation is taken for 
granted, as something that no one 
would be so mean or so short-sighted 
as to refuse. Together with the will 
to work and to prosper, it is of the es- 
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sence of Americanism. ... All meet in 
a genuine spirit of consultation, eager 
to persuade but ready to be persuaded, 
with a cheery confidence in their aver¬ 
age ability, when a point comes up and 
is clearly put before them, to decide it 
for the time being, and to move on. 
It is implicitly agreed, in every case, 
that disputed questions shall be put to 
a vote, and that the minority will loy¬ 
ally acquiesce in the decision of the ma¬ 
jority and build henceforth upon it 
without a thought of ever retracting it. 
Such a way of proceeding seems in 
America a matter of course, because it 
is bred in the bone, or imposed by that 
permeating social contagion which is 
so irresistible in a natural democracy.” 3 

That description sounds more like 
us. We are a natural democracy; we 
have what it takes (to use popular 
terms); this statement of our demo¬ 
cratic tendency to co-operation is con¬ 
formable to the pattern already set 
forth for social democracy: “. . . an 
intelligent readiness to lend a hand and 
to do in unison whatever is done, not 
so much under social leaders as by a 
kind of conspiring instinct and con¬ 
tagious sympathy. . . .” Here we find 
no suggestion that the (alleged) Eng¬ 
lish origin of the co-operative spirit, 
making it an hereditary influence 
among us, prevents it from functioning 
in our activity. On the contrary, the 
functional value of this English trait 
for American life is strongly empha¬ 
sized. 

Democracy is looked upon as a 
method of procedure, a mental prod¬ 
uct, eminently adapted to, growing out 
of, the mental make-up of a people. 
“Of course no product of mind is 
merely an expedient. ... In this way 
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anything foreign—when it is adopted 
and acclimatized, takes on a native ac¬ 
cent. . , .” These further words lend 
support to the interpretation that this 
particular account views America’s in¬ 
heritance as a part of its very person¬ 
ality, not as a vestigial trace of some¬ 
thing not yet fully sloughed off. In so 
doing it corrects the impression left by 
Santayana’s treatment of the “genteel 
tradition.” 

One test of democracy is involved in 
this question: Is an individual after all 
influential? Does he really mean some¬ 
thing to the group? And this is 
Santayana’s answer: “Nevertheless, 
American life is free as a whole, be¬ 
cause it is so mobile, because every 
atom that swims in it has momentum 
of its own which is felt and respected 
throughout the mass, like the weight 
of an atom in the solar system, even if 
the deflection it may cause is infinitesi¬ 
mal.” 

IV 

What is the relation between democ¬ 
racy and liberty in America? In in¬ 
cluding among his observations some 
that bear upon this question, Santayana 
faced an issue that even now is in the 
foreground of discussion. 0 Are liberty 
and democracy compatible? Can li¬ 
berty and equality be enjoyed simul¬ 
taneously? To Santayana’s mind the 
liberty of democracy is not unrestrict¬ 
ed, in spite of the declaration that 
“American life is free as a whole.” 
“Democracy is often mentioned in the 
same breath with liberty, as if they 
meant the same thing. . . . Absolute 

8 See, for example: Russell, Wm. F., So Con¬ 
ceived and So Dedicated, in Atlantic Monthly, May, 
1935) Dewey John, Liberty and Social Control, in 
Social Frontier, November, 1935) Liberalism and 
Equality, In Social Frontier, January, 1936, 


liberty, on the contrary, is impracti¬ 
cable. . . . All the declarations of in¬ 
dependence in the world will not ren¬ 
der anybody really independent. . . . 
Liberty to be left alone, not interfered 
with, and not helped, is not English 
liberty. . . . Reason and the principle 
of English liberty have no creative 
afflatus; they presuppose spontaneity 
and yet they half stifle it. , . . Accord¬ 
ingly there seems to have been sober 
sense and even severe thought behind 
the rant of Webster when he cried, 
‘Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable! ’ because if for the 
sake of liberty you abandon union and 
resist a mutual adaptation of purposes 
which might cripple each of them, 
your liberty loses its massiveness, its 
plasticity, its power to survive change; 
it ceases to be tentative and human to 
become animal and absolute.” 

Now what are the matters about 
which we may raise questions, debate, 
seek and follow majority opinion? 
There is an important restriction. 
There must be “fundamental unanimi¬ 
ty” to start with. “If fundamental una¬ 
nimity is lacking and all are not mak¬ 
ing in the same general direction, there 
can be no honest co-operation, no satis¬ 
fying compromise. ... In a hearty 
and sound democracy all questions at 
issue must be minor matters; funda¬ 
mentals must have been silently agreed 
upon and taken for granted when the 
democracy arose.” Santayana sees a 
trace of resemblance between follow¬ 
ing majority opinion and taking the 
chance offered by the goddess of luck; 
it is an affair of fortune; we should not 
submit to it anything whose loss we 
can’t afford to risk, although “there is 
an infinitesimally better chance of win¬ 
ning” than there is in the gambler’s 
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throw. In making this comparison San¬ 
tayana strikes the only sour note ob¬ 
servable in this particular paper; it is 
the only place where he approaches a 
cynical tone in English Liberty in 
America. 

The essential principles of democ¬ 
racy are implied in these two pic¬ 
tures—the intellectual democracy of 
James; the co-operative spirit as it 
works its way out in American life. In 
connection with the latter presentation 
some general principles are clearly 


enunciated and expounded; further 
treatment of them is reserved for part 
II of this paper. 

In these relatively concrete accounts 
there appears to be ample ground for 
saying that Santayana has a compre¬ 
hensive grasp of the nature of democ¬ 
racy. There is nothing to indicate that 
he does not fully approve democracy 
in theory and in practice. The inquiry 
will be pursued through the chapter 
on democracy in Reason in Society and 
the two dialogues on self-government . 1 


To subordinate the soul fundamentally to society or the individual 
to the state is sheer barbarism ; the Greeks, sometimes invoked to 
support this form'of idolatry, were never guilty of it; on the con¬ 
trary, their lawgivers were always reforming and planning the 
state so that the soul might be perfect in it. Discipline is a help to 
the spirit: but even social relations, when like love, friendship, or 
sport they are spontaneous and good in themselves, retire as far 
as possible from the pressure of the world, and build their paradise 
apart, simple, and hidden in the wilderness ; while all the ultimate 
hopes and assurances of the spirit escape altogether into the silent 
society of nature, of truth, of essence .. .— Santayana in “Some 
Turns of Thought in Modern Philosophy,” p. 63. 



ROMAN ROADS 


By 

Anna Louise Barney 

The trail-ways lead, by wood and stream 
But Roman roads run straight; 

Full many a stile the trail must climb, 
Ivlust pause at many a gate. 

So he who goes by trail-way 
Is very often late ; 

While he who goes by Roman road 
Is punctual as Fate. 

But who would march like Destiny, 

Or a straight road esteem. 

If he might pause to open gates 
That lead to wood and stream? 
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EVALUATING VALEDICTORIANISM 

William J. Chapitis 

W ith the rapid propagation of day he would be rather obscure even 
printing, ready access to the in literary circles if he no longer spoke 
press and the popular appetite to us through Boswell. Even the 
for the sensational have been encour- smallest article requires salesmanship, 
aging startling statements for a long The very boy, wanting a new bicycle, 
time. Such utterances, made far more has to speak up to dad. Christianity had 
for effect than for appeal to common its apostles. Schoolmen themselves 
sense, are seldom first weighed in the know the value of a good publicity 
balance of logic and reason. To catch writing teacher, 
the public ear, very little more is ordi- Since the intrinsic purpose of the 
narily required than the aiming of a honor parts is as sound as ever, then 
contrary dart at anything stamped with the form and content of the valedictory 
the label of tradition. The volume of orations and the manner of selecting 
the resulting noise is usually in direct the valedictorians are open to question- 
proportion to the title and position of ing. (Minor attendant factors may in- 
the one behind the megaphone. So fluence matters.) The chief faults often 
simple is the formula that now there is found with the orations and their pres- 
hardly a field of human endeavor entation are: (i) lack of forcefulness 
without its stentorian host of negative in delivery; (2) scarcity of vivid, con- 
inquisitors; and their universal build- crete figures of speech and current ter- 
ing of staggering effects has reached minology; and (3) poor choice (usu- 
such dimensions that the sensational ally the same old story) or weak 
is becoming paradoxically common- treatment of the subject. In addition, 
place. Among these ejaculations in the the critics deplore the honor pupils’ in- 
educational sector, we still hear: “Do ability in problem solving commen- 
away with the valedictorian and the surate with their age and duration of 
salutatorian; they’re nothing but in- schooling. Although many schools 
ventions of the little red schoolhouse nearly always have creditable valedic- 
era! ” torians, still, we must admit, the latter 

Whether the originators of this statement is too frequently the dis- 
iconoclastic j olt received salary in- tressing truth. 

creases in proportion to the consequent It may happen that a reasonably ac- 
publicity, we are not qualified to say. complished pupil does have a weak 
But we are certain that to deprive a voice for the presentation of his corn- 
graduating class of its spokesmen mencement part. If he and, in turn, his 
would be almost as absurd as to forbid class are to be judged on the basis of 
people the exercise of their speech. No his delivery, then the temporary in¬ 
industry or any other undertaking stallation of an amplifier may easily 
could prosper without its contact men help to avert the possible embarrass- 
and interpreters. Samuel Johnson ment. 

spoke for himself in his age; but to- How can certain honor parts take 
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effect when the orations are little more 
than the dull rehashing of general and 
stereotyped platitudes? Very seldom 
will even the smallest class be so des¬ 
titute of native ability that no one of 
its members can be developed to come 
forth with an acceptable interpretation 
of the traditional four years in the light 
of local, national, and international 
doings. A weak valedictory usually ar¬ 
gues to a feeble class, and a feeble class 
argues to a languishing system of train¬ 
ing, except in rare instances. (A pupil 
of group one in the classification below, 
trained for his oration by a capable and 
interested teacher may sometimes veil 
the weakness of a graduating class.) 
When a colorless schoolman suggests 
the discontinuance of honor parts at 
commencement, he is trying to conceal 
the scholastic decadence in his system. 
Nearly always, unimpressive gradua¬ 
tion pieces are good barometers of a 
drop in the standards of a school. In¬ 
stead of resorting to the ostrich act, the 
real schoolman follows up the warning 
with a valuable diagnosis. 

If a school system has saturated to 
any appreciable degree the leaders 
among its pupils with its philoso¬ 
phy and the subject matter of its 
courses, then almost spontaneously 
there evolves a commendable expres¬ 
sion in concrete, forceful terminology. 
Honor parts may be recommended for 
the discard not because they are faulty 
in themselves, but because- the sub¬ 
stance of them is too often not progres¬ 
sively adapted to existing situations. 
The principles underlying the valedic¬ 
tion or the salutation are the same, but 
they must be interpreted in the light 
of circumstances which are continually 
undergoing modification. The princi¬ 
ples of Christianity are basically the 


same; yet the Gospels remain the 
foundation for our daily religious guid¬ 
ance. 

As we review the bestowal of honor 
parts, we find that the choice of re¬ 
cipients is almost universally de¬ 
termined on the basis of scholastic 
standings. Making some allowance 
for different subjects under different 
teachers, we discover that the rating. 
pupils may be classified according to 
the elements through which they at¬ 
tain the deciding grades (in order of 
rarity and desirability): 

1. Naturally brilliant and conscientious 
in spite of surroundings 

2. Endowed with ordinary native equip¬ 
ment which is backed with almost uninter¬ 
rupted effort 

3. Naturally brilliant, but since he re¬ 
quires stiff competition for representative 
results, he does just enough to keep ahead 
of slower pupils 

4. Brilliant, but he attains results only 
because of compulsion by parents 

5. Ordinary, but he receives good stand¬ 
ings because his parents force him to work 

6. Noticeable (whether brilliant or or¬ 
dinary by nature), merely because he does 
something in the way of response while the 
others do very little or nothing. He is rated 
not on the degree of personal improvement, 
but on the contrast resulting from a compar¬ 
ative classification 

7. Dependent on the reputation he has 
for some good piece of work done in his 
earlier days at school 

8. Dependent on his reputation as an 
athlete, actor, class officer, et cetera 

9. Favored by the subjective element in 
grading 

10. Responsive to certain few teachers 
because of some peculiar admiration, but 
indifferent to others 

Through any one or more of these 
means, the pupils receive their grades 
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in the classroom procedure. (Since too 
many of our ranking pupils belong in 
group six above, need we wonder that 
valedictions and salutations have de¬ 
teriorated?) With the exception of the 
unusual individuals of groups one and 
two, the pupils are rated almost ex¬ 
clusively on written work and daily 
punctuality. The evaluating of oral 
recitation encounters difficulties such as 
the following which invalidate the rat¬ 
ing as even approximately represen¬ 
tative: 

1. Classes are too large to reach many 
each day 

2. In trying to get as many as possible 
to contribute orally, the teacher receives 
only one word or short phrase responses 
which are anything but thorough bits of 
self-expression 

3. Clever pupils figure out just about 
when they are to be questioned in the rota¬ 
tion that somehow takes form in oral quiz¬ 
zing; and they prepare only for that 
“schedule” 

4. Certain few do most of the reciting, 
while the rest sit back, protected by the 
safety there is in large numbers 

5. A pupil may be prepared for four days 
in a row only to be called on on the fifth 
day when he is unprepared, or vice versa 

6. Four pupils may be equally informed 
on a topic. After the first three have blun¬ 
dered orally through their attempts at the 
correct answer, it is much easier for the 
fourth to give the desired response. This 
is as unfair as it would be for the fourth 
pupil to read the answers of the other 
three in a written test before writing his 
own answer 

7. Certain ones attempt to bluff, lead the 
teacher into digressions, “beat around the 
bush” with circumlocutions, and “kill time” 
in any way to be found in the repertoire of 
their ingenuity, only to avoid their being 
held down to the precision of written papers 

8. Stdl Others, though informed, will not 


recite because of vocal or physical defects, 
or because of some subjective impediments 
in certain classes 

9. Subjective contributions (attitude, 
display of interest, passive acceptance of 
matter under discussion, et cetera) make 
temporary impressions on the teacher. Since 
these mental impressions are subjective ele¬ 
ments themselves, they are subjectively 
judged. Moreover, the attendant moods are 
very vacillating, so that things may have 
been much modified by the time the teacher 
finally records the grade. For similar rea¬ 
sons, all teachers would not give the same 
rating for the same work 

Accordingly, faithful adherence to 
and written reproduction of the lecture 
and the textbook win scholastic marks. 
The daily assignments, based on this 
material, are patches that require being 
sewed together through a capable 
teacher’s unifying ability. Even here, 
the pupil’s rating comes hardly from 
the co-ordinating and interpreting of 
the data in his mind. Obviously then, 
the most dependable grades still come 
almost entirely from daily punctuality 
and written response (chiefly catecheti¬ 
cal). It is not our purpose here to 
remedy the ills of the general ways of 
grading; but we do insist that the 
above methods are good enough for 
evaluating only ordinary ability and 
ordinary effort, and that we must have 
additional criteria for estimating more 
thoroughly the progress of the capa¬ 
ble and energetic in their pursuits. 

Even in the unit and in the project 
methods, the teacher’s observation of 
daily progress and punctuality, and not 
so much the quality of the final prod¬ 
uct, have heavy bearing on the grade 
awarded, except in well supervised de¬ 
partments. The latter method, more¬ 
over, displays the additional weakness 
of having one or two pupils carry the 
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others in the same project. (Many 
school publications and social activi¬ 
ties accentuate the presence of this fail¬ 
ing.) A rather extreme case (in Massa¬ 
chusetts) presents the situation most 
graphically: during a series of parent- 
teacher meetings, a certain grammar 
school teacher enthusiastically deline¬ 
ated the learning advantages of the 
project method. Her strongest proof 
was the fact that each child contributed 
in the project of building a soap castle, 
for each one brought a cake of white 
soap while a gifted Italian boy molded 
the edifice! If all were to receive 
grades on projects such as this, then 
that old theory of bringing an apple 
to the teacher for a good mark must 
have helped much in giving birth to 
the project method. 

Whether a school uses the alpha¬ 
betical, numerical, decimal, or “satis¬ 
factory and unsatisfactory” method of 
grading, no one should be given the 
equivalent of an “A” until he has mas¬ 
tered the theory and substance of the 
lecture and text, and definitely given 
something of himself to the subject by 
way of personal response, by cross 
reference, or by application in problem 
solving or discussion. The equivalent 
of a “B” should go to those who have 
mastered the given material, but have 
added little or less to it; or to those 
who have digested much of the ma¬ 
terial and have contributed something 
of themsleves. A “C” should signify 
that the recipient has learned enough 
to cherish doubts for possible future 
clarification. A “D” usually denotes 
reasonable effort. But to award an “A” 
merely for trying hard is too often mis¬ 
leading and unfair to the pupil and all 
others concerned. It is unjust to be¬ 
guile a pupil into a musical career with 


“A’s” in music, when it is glaringly 
evident that he would be much happier 
at repairing ill-sounding automobile 
engines. 

Some argue that a boy may be skill¬ 
ful enough in manual training to re¬ 
ceive high marks, while his grades in 
the purely academic subjects are com¬ 
paratively low. This fault lies on the 
threshold of either the manual train¬ 
ing or the academic department. Any¬ 
one in any field, to be rated as an “A” 
pupil, must respond with more than 
close adherence to the set routine. A 
boy should draw an “A” in manual 
arts when his work shows a definite in¬ 
fluence of his other subjects and his 
knowledge of current trends. If this 
standard appears too high or too 
vague, then the instructor should go 
into well-organized and simplified de¬ 
tail to make his more capable pupils 
conscious of the important role the 
other subjects play in manual training. 
The grade given for woodwork should 
be greatly influenced by the pupil’s 
knowledge of the origin, purpose, and 
appropriateness of the various kinds 
of wood; by his seeing the construction 
of wooden articles as a purposeful hu¬ 
man romance; by his knowledge of the 
history of furniture; by his under¬ 
standing of the part furniture plays in 
civilization; by his interpretation of 
the influence that social movements 
have had on the manufacture of wood¬ 
en objects, specifically, not in general; 
by his ability to read history through 
wooden articles as symbols; by his ap¬ 
preciation of the increasing part that 
machinery is taking in carpentry; etc. 
For many, woodwork should be a 
means of wider self-expression; there 
is much more to manual training than 
the sandpapering of a stick to the tune 
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of the buzz saw. True, all pupils could 
not fulfill these requirements; but we 
must remember that it is only a few 
who can ever be worth a genuine “A” 
standing. 

Otherwise, making shop courses 
almost exclusively mechanical has 
harmed vocational education by brand¬ 
ing it as something for only the men¬ 
tally static. It is an injustice to voca¬ 
tional courses and to gifted pupils into 
whose hands nature may have placed 
the ability to develop self-expression 
through manual arts. Too often, the 
abstract and intangible objectives of 
many academic subjects could take on 
concrete form if bolstered up with the 
immediately tangible results obtained 
in the industrial arts. It is a startling 
paradox in a decidedly industrial age 
(itself an expression of mental and so¬ 
cial trends) that education be allowed 
to disregard the compelling need of 
teaching how the arts, sciences, and 
branches of mechanics must be com¬ 
bined in progressive industry. The fact 
that the mentally alert are seldom 
found in the industrial courses is proof 
enough. Ideas and creativeness have 
been allowed to drift too far from a 
more extensive means of giving them 
concrete form. An industrial age de¬ 
mands more of the industrially crea¬ 
tive. Pupils, both boys and girls, in in¬ 
dustrial courses should receive high 
ratings only when their work shows 
definite personal and timely touches 
(or at least the appreciation of them) 
as outlined above. Remember that 
English themes are graded not so 
much on the penmanship as on the 
thought content. (Besides, typewriting 
is rapidly displacing penmanship for a 
uniform typographical appearance, 
while the individual pupil must still 


provide the distinctive material.) If 
grades in manual arts were determined 
on a more comprehensive basis, then 
more of the capable would be attracted 
to it as an ennobling branch of study. 
Those mentally limited could still be 
taken care of in groups of their own 
level. 

Since industrial pupils are chiefly 
rated on the manual skills they display, 
then how can the objectives, even the 
ultimate, be anything but the develop¬ 
ment of isolated manual skills? And 
how can we hope that the naturally 
skillful, endowed with the comple¬ 
mentary ability to sense the social 
values in things contacted, ever enroll 
in most of the industrial arts courses? 
Too many academic advisers fail to 
direct desirable pupils to anything that 
bespeaks overalls and grease stains. It is 
such an attitude as this that has accen¬ 
tuated the rift between the manual and 
academic pursuits in an industrial age 
which is crying out in silence for their 
combination. We must realize, too, 
that it should take more than a well¬ 
dovetailed box corner to win an “A” 
for the agent. Otherwise, what need 
to wonder is there when an academi¬ 
cally “C” or “D” pupil can earn an 
“A” in manual arts to make a be¬ 
wildered grade statistician scratch his 
head to irritation? 

As it is, our education today is like 
the features sections of newspapers, 
made up of short unrelated columns of 
fragmentary bits of information. Few 
interested and capable readers either 
remember or clip out for their scrap¬ 
books items relevant to their personal 
interests; and thus they unify things 
of the day for their purposes. But for 
the majority of readers these verbal 
vignettes are but particles of temporary 
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entertainment. In most schools practi¬ 
cally nothing is done in the way of 
guidance to teach the capable pupils 
the blending together of bits of in¬ 
formation to further their personal 
goals. When this minority is held 
down to the level of the majority, how 
can any school expect an uninterrupted 
series of leaders in their valedictorians' 1 
Very few schools can hold the majority 
even to follow through thoroughly to 
some degree of completeness in the 
daily, unmodified routine. 

Our public educational procedure 
responds well to this analogy: it takes 
fifteen minutes to heat a certain metal 
before it can be hammered into the 
specified shape. But instead of leaving 
it in the coals for fifteen minutes con¬ 
tinuously, we decide to expose it to the 
fire for five minutes today, five more 
minutes on the second day, and the 
final five minutes on the third day. Al¬ 
though the metal will have been in the 
forge for a total of fifteen minutes, not 
only will the metal be unfit for proper 
molding, but the very quality of it will 
have deteriorated beyond practical res¬ 
toration. And just think of the valu¬ 
able time wasted. Such methods may 
be passably adequate for pupils of the 
ordinary majority, the remainder of 
whose lives are to be little more than 
so many days punctuated with only 
the routine of courtship, marriage, 
christenings, Christmas candles, Easter 
bonnets, and funerals. But such 
methods are far too deficient for train¬ 
ing the leadership minority to ensure 
for the majority its routine, less in¬ 
terrupted with war, revolution, and 
depression, which arise from the mis¬ 
understandings and general ignorance. 
How can we hope to have problem 
solving valedictorians, when they are 


graded on brief, fragmentary bits of 
incomplete information? Hundred 
yard dashes are not won by sprinters 
who are made to practice nothing but 
the starting spurts. 

In the four short years of contact 
with its pupils, the high school too 
often fails to pick out the ones to 
train for thorough leadership in the 
various departments. With the ex¬ 
ception of some (usually classified as 
misfits (?) or unfortunates), nature 
has somehow equipped each with a 
particular means of getting along. The 
fact that many are satisfied with little 
makes it possible for them to be happy 
where others never could be. Usually, 
the physically small are aggressive in 
making their wants known. The timid 
and weak hold their places through 
pleasantness and small services. But 
there are those who, on first acquaint¬ 
ance, appear quiet and reflective. They 
are not those who can readily throw 
themselves on others for their at¬ 
tention and friendship. Their natures 
have depths which must be sounded 
through sincere effort and develop¬ 
ment until their attainments attract 
friends in measure with the extent of 
their progress. Such are the attributes 
of lasting and growing human values. 
True leaders will eventually discover 
themselves, but the belated cultivat¬ 
ing of their abilities may find the 
erstwhile slighted ones turned into 
the malcontents from whom spring 
sudden social disorders. In our social 
set-up, since the high school is be¬ 
coming the common passageway for 
our young people during their forma¬ 
tive years, then it behooves the school 
to discover the genuine leaders and 
administer unto them accordingly. 

In the broad sense, which is appli- 
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cable to those qualified for working In view of all this, how much do 


toward honor parts, education is the 
harmonious development of all the 
inborn capacities in man. Nature has 
implanted in man his instincts, senses, 
emotions, physical being, reason, im¬ 
agination, memory, the power of 
speech, et cetera. (A weak valedictory 
is very possible when the develop¬ 
ment of speech and most of the other 
capacities are slighted in the exercise 
of memory almost exclusively.) It 
is, then, the duty of a well-rounded 
training to foster or make pupils 
aware of their places and needs for 
those places in life. The apt pupil 
should know that the materials for the 
exercise of his native capacities are the 
other human beings, all living sentient 
and vegetative beings, and all the in¬ 
organic things of the universe. The 
pupil must begin to comprehend the 
influence that other beings and all 
the things of the universe have on 
man, and how man has modified and 
may modify them further. He must 
start to fathom what the things of 
the universe mean to him and what 
he means to them, so that he may 
be better fitted to undertake his duties 
in this world. Man’s delving into the 
human mind has given us psychology 
and philosophy by watching his reac¬ 
tions to the elements of astronomy, 
geology, chemistry, industry, and the 
multifarious aspects of social life. 
What man has done comes to us in 
the form of the arts and sciences; and 
through them the schools should help 
the individual to find his place and 
to further human interests for the 
generation to come. A person’s lasting 
value to society may be measured by 
the extent of his active response to 
numerous branches of endeavor. 


we really make of the possibilities in 
speech, physical well-being, cultiva¬ 
tion of emotions, channeling of in¬ 
stincts beneficially, amassing informa¬ 
tion for material in creative lines, et 
cetera? What sort of valedictory can 
you derive from general, catechetical 
methods? They may be adequate for 
nine pupils, but the tenth must go a 
step or two farther. 

Since few are capable of being made 
to understand the configurational as¬ 
pect of education, then this small 
group should receive that type of 
training which will make them actively 
conscious of the bearing of the form 
and substance of one thing on that 
of another. It is not enough to tell 
them this. Talking alone begets little 
more than more talking; someone, 
himself qualified, must guide the 
pupils’ participation. Out of this group 
will come the genuine leaders. Natural 
ability for oratory argues to the need 
of acquiring wide information for ex¬ 
pression. Further training must exer¬ 
cise the pupil’s organizing ability, for 
unorganized material makes ineffec¬ 
tive oratory. As long as hackneyed 
valedictories are given, our commence¬ 
ment attendance will consist of the 
parents of the graduating, the teach¬ 
ers, and those who have nowhere else 
to go. Very seldom shall we see among 
the present those who budget their 
time. We do not claim that every 
class should have a thunderous De¬ 
mosthenes, with a silver-tongued 
Cicero in hot pursuit as the saluta- 
torian. We do insist that creditable 
presentations can be made annually, 
but not from a four year period of 
exercises dependent on twenty-four 
hour memories. 
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In the midst of all this questioning, 
some suggest that the selection of the 
honorary pupils depend on something 
else besides grades. They would have 
attitude, personality, and participation 
in extra-curricular as the additional 
criteria for determining the recipients 
of class honors. “Personality,” atti¬ 
tude, and smiles (surface smiles) are 
too often confused with genuine per¬ 
sonality. It certainly would be easy 
for many to smile more than ever if 
they were to receive credit for “person¬ 
ality.” Those least burdened with re¬ 
sponsibilities and duties can smile most. 
To place a scholastic premium on pleas¬ 
antness would absolutely shatter the 
time honored examples of self-sacrifice 
that teachers borrow from Lincoln, 
Edison, Bok, and others. An occasional 
serious expression is quite becoming. 
Moreover, we are not here to promul¬ 
gate an era of smiling on a par with that 
of the proverbial counter clerks. Genu¬ 
ine personality consists of the sum 
total of personal developments com¬ 
bining to enrich one’s services to his 
fellowmen. If we must judge per¬ 
sonality through smiles, then let the 
smiles be those that have acquired 
depth from the soul which has been 
through the experience of sincere en¬ 
deavor. Moreover, if we are to- extend 
credit for taking part in extra-curricu¬ 
lar branches, we encounter the danger 
of eventually subordinating the cur¬ 
riculum to these activities. It is 
especially true in the medium-sized 
and smaller high schools that the 
“active” pupils exhaust themselves not 
so much in adding touches of quality 
to a few units, as in running from one 
event to another. Too many are per¬ 
mitted to be driven on by a blind 


programs they can appear, with al¬ 
most no thought for distinctive finish 
in anything. Let us remember that 
the sum total of a series of zeros 
(unimpressive products) is still zero. 
Are we, then, to boost honor grades 
thus? Almost invariably, extraordinary 
extra-curricular work of itself en¬ 
courages good classwork, so that the 
matter of grading is quite well at¬ 
tended to. On the other hand, we 
suggest not that honor parts be 
awarded for something else besides 
marks in subjects, but that the honor 
grades in the subjects themselves be 
based on more than just classroom 
manipulations on daily assignments. 

To argue a majore ad minus, we 
refer to the fact that even men like 
Shakespeare and Edison had their 
daily routine of living, But they added 
something of themselves to the things 
they observed in their daily schedules, 
to give us products that can come only 
from the gifted. Just recall the 
soul-exposing expressions Shakespeare 
created through the medium of the 
things in his world. George Bernard 
Shaw condescends to admit that ninety- 
five per cent of him is like that of any 
other man; but it is that small five 
per cent that makes him the inimitable 
Shaw. There is no personal better¬ 
ment or social enrichment in following 
a set routine (unless that routine is 
definitely subordinated to a purpose¬ 
ful objective). Up until recently, 
thousands knew from the routine of 
chemistry and physics courses that 
ammonium gases can be easily reduced 
to freezing temperature with little 
pressure, that electricity can turn a 
motor, that a motor can be harnessed 
to a compressor, that food to cool for 
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preservation must acquire the coldness 
from another cold body in contact, 
et cetera. Yet it took years for one 
with a unifying genius and scientific 
wit to put the principles together in 
our present electrical refrigerator. 
Others learned how to manufacture 
and repair the article. In a lesser de¬ 
gree, the doers among pupils ought 
not to be graded totally on daily 
routine. Many a capable person worked 
for a long time before the product 
that gave him recognition rose out of 
and above his daily procedure. No one 
received honors for doing a service by 
merely knowing the individual prin¬ 
ciples that eventually went into the 
make-up of the electrical refrigerator. 
It was only after much thought and 
experiment that science gained addi¬ 
tional honors by giving the public 
this product} and it still is open for 
further improvements for present and 
future scientists. The ordinary routine 
of many a day passed unnoticed and 
commanded no special attention before 
the new household convenience was 
announced. Since then, secondary 
honors go to those who have learned 
to appreciate it practically by being 
able to repair it or make necessary ad¬ 
justments. To the rest, the article 
becomes a matter of unquestioned 
routine. It is on similar proportions 
that we must rate our pupils for 
honors. Our world is no longer one 
in which a socially ambitious man may 
return from the village song fest and 
eke out his existence with a worn down 
wooden hoe. 

In our very schools, days and even 
weeks may often elapse before a pupil 
gives distinctive self-expression which 
eventually evolves out of persistent 
daily routine. The response may be a 
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cross-reference to material in another 
subj ect or it may be the thorough ap¬ 
plication of data in solving a problem 
in the respective field. Such contribu¬ 
tions come from those few who keep 
on knitting together each day’s proce¬ 
dure until there inevitably crystallizes 
the discriminative touch. It is right on 
this point that grades for honors should 
be based. The resulting valedictories 
would in turn carry the ennobling sign 
for both the class and the school. 

Ill 

Just as most pupils need physical 
stimulation and light recreation, so 
there are a few who crave mental 
stimulation which they seldom get at 
home and hardly ever among their 
daily playmates. Some of them seek 
out certain teachers to whom they go 
after school hours for discussing things 
that are on their minds} others me¬ 
ander through to commencement 
hardly noticed and never appreciably 
sounded. If an entire school system 
can maintain its athletic standards by 
concentrating its attention on a small, 
organized group of physically fit 
boys} then it stands to reason that the 
same system could well further its 
scholastic, cultural, and humanizing 
standards by fostering the interests and 
ability of the limited group of the in¬ 
tellectually fit. This group may be 
discovered through consultation with 
the different teachers, through ob¬ 
servation, and through the various 
methods of testing. To segregate them 
in classes by themselves may help, but 
it does not fulfill the requirements 
adequately. In the smaller schools it 
would be impossible because many 
courses have only one class for all. In 
any event, the capable would still be 
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separated in different classes according 
to their major subjects without any 
definite linking between their courses. 
The solution lies in creating an in¬ 
formal organization of the small 
group. Great care must be taken not 
to make just another club of it; its 
primary purpose would be to make the 
individuals aware of the need of uni¬ 
fying the elements of their learning 
to further their own personalities. 
Meetings for the whole group could 
take place at regular intervals (once 
a month for the group in each class); 
while individual conferences could be 
arranged periodically or when the 
pupil or the adviser deems them neces¬ 
sary, The faculty sponsor to direct 
such a group must himself be one who 
has exercised and continues to exer¬ 
cise the integration of many subjects 
in the molding of an actively purpose¬ 
ful personality. Only a diamond can 
properly polish a diamond. To allow 
a teacher of any other type to conduct 
the group of the mentally energetic 
would be to defeat the design of the 
undertaking. Action, harnessing ability 
and knowledge, not talking and visit¬ 
ing continually, must be the keynote. 

With this approach, we could ap¬ 
proximate fulfilling the given defi¬ 
nition of education. Then, and only 
then, could the theory of the transfer 
of training (which never could be 
applied universally) become a fact. 
The faculty sponsor would guide the 
pupils to make them aware of the 
dependence of the elements of one 
subject on those of another. He would 
foster the integration of items for the 
cultivation of dynamic knowledge He 
would observe and supervise the 
pupils 3 knitting together and blending 
of materials from whatever sources 


they come. He would instruct them 
to distinguish between the temporary 
and permanent interests so that they 
could better budget their time in any 
undertaking. He would direct them 
into extra-curricular activities in which 
they could be of most mutual benefit. 
He would impress upon them that the 
duration of their contact with him 
depended on their continued interest. 
The pupils could in turn enrich the 
doings of the school, either by 
being officers or committee members. 
(Otherwise, the extra-curricular units 
are too often far removed from the 
educational program of a school.) 
Their development of a more sub¬ 
stantial humor could help in raising 
the level of entertainment. Above all, 
they would eventually become im¬ 
mediate models to set a scholastic pace 
for the others (far more effective than 
examples of great men, removed by 
time and space). The primary objec¬ 
tive would be not to win honors for 
the select, but to show them what is 
required of anyone to build a position 
of respect for himself. 

To forestall any possible misunder¬ 
standings, let us briefly scan the fol¬ 
lowing items: 

x. This group of pupils is not to be 
looked upon as a club in the sense of isolat¬ 
ing itself from non-members. Its notices are 
never to be made public. Meetings are to be 
announced to individuals through written 
note. Otherwise, it is very likely that it 
would be branded as the club for the “in¬ 
tellectuals” and “intelligentsia” which are 
disparaging in tenor among pupils. 

2. It would discourage satisfaction with 
stray bits of unrelated information or pass¬ 
ing glimpses of anything. 

3. It would diminish the amount of 
bluff. There is a growing class of those who 
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have learned to bluff for making impres¬ 
sions and for drawing the sympathy of those 
outside the school. They run around telling 
professional men and business people in 
town that they are worried about getting 
their work done. And they are deceiving 
many, for they seldom go beyond the ex¬ 
pression of worry to get things actually 
done. It is harmful to the teachers, for they 
may appear incompetent in the eyes of the 
townspeople. 

4. No pupil should be allowed to live 
on the reputation of his belonging to the 
group. 

5. He should not acquire the attitude 
that he must segregate himself socially from 
all those not in the group. He should, how¬ 
ever, know the value of solitude for doing 
his best work before contributing it to the 
class or school. 

6. He should know that belonging in the 
club will not give him the deciding honor 
grades. His classwork of itself will reflect 
the increased quality. Moreover, this meth¬ 
od does not tend to select the valedictorian 
or salutatorian; but it does tend to help 
the more capable in getting the most out of 
themselves and their subjects. 

7. The pupil should realize that his being 
under this special guidance does not entitle 
him to the rewards of life’s achievements, 
but that it merely starts him off on the 
road to accomplishment by making him con¬ 
scious of what is necessary for genuine rec¬ 
ognition. 

8. This plan is not intended to inter¬ 
fere with any system of vocational guid¬ 
ance, though it could assist greatly. In the 
absence of vocational advice, this plan could 
supply an informal type of guidance. 

To illustrate the workings of this 
guidance let us take a select girl, 
determined to make a first class stenog¬ 
rapher. She may be about to type a 
stencil for a dance program; the ad¬ 
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viser may show her how to apply the 
principles of art for a balance in de¬ 
sign. He may even show her how 
to handle the mimeograph machine. 
Since much depends on a stenograph¬ 
er’s dress and manners in an office, the 
faculty sponsor may direct her to 
the home economics department for 
pointers to use in her own particular 
case. He may advise her in develop¬ 
ing better poise by making her aware 
of types of exercise to take. Since most 
offices have much correspondence with 
scientific and industrial firms, she may 
read suggested books to acquaint her¬ 
self with certain terminology, or she 
may come to chemistry, physics, or 
economics classes to take dictation. This 
she may transcribe to show the reciters 
what type of English they used orally. 
She may develop her voice according 
to suggestions. She may correct a set 
of English papers to practice her use 
of punctuation, her spelling, and 
ability to revise sentences. She may 
read poetry for developing greater 
syllable-consciousness and readier 
grasp of figurative speech in dictation. 
She may read novels, plays, short 
stories, and essays in which the back¬ 
ground is that of an office. If she cannot 
get in foreign languages, the adviser 
may induce her to read a book on a 
general course in language to help her 
understand foreign phraseology occur¬ 
ring in English. A hundred and one 
other similar things may arise in each 
particular case. Mutatis mutandis, the 
faculty sponsor would guide any other 
pupil in his special interest. 

The faculty adviser would urge that 
the capable pupils exercise their wit 
in the broadest sense, because it is a 
means of showing that one understands 
the relationship of one thing to 
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another. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 
explaining how anything may be ex¬ 
pressed through an analogy with 
something else, said: “The universe 
swims in an ocean of similitudes.” 
We are certain that a pupil under¬ 
stands a thing thoroughly, when he 
expresses himself through witty cross- 
reference ■, e.g., he may diagram a 
sentence by presenting it as the wed¬ 
ding of the subject and predicate with 
the modifying phrases as the brides¬ 
maids and ushers, and himself as the 
minister. When one teacher detects 
instances of material from one subject 
applied properly to material in his 
subject, he should let the teacher of 
the former subject know the extent of 
valuable adaptation. The faculty di¬ 
rector of the scholastically select 
should use all this material for actual 
illustrations. Such contributions should 
be encouraged and should be the 
points for consideration in recording 
grades, for it is from such contributors 
that our valedictorians should come. 

Following are some instances of ap¬ 
plication, stimulated by the influence 
of a central director: 

1. The above stenographer types the let¬ 
ters in the letter writing unit in her Eng¬ 
lish class. She is the secretary of the dramat¬ 
ic club, so she takes the minutes of each 
meeting in shorthand and transcribes them 
to her book. The school newspaper has her 
take in shorthand the talks given in the as¬ 
sembly. She is on the debate squad to take 
down the rebuttals which she transcribes for 
the debaters own improvement. All this 
should have bearing on her stenography 
grades. 

2. When a pupil writes an essay or an 
editorial using the approach of a geometric 
theorem, then the mathematics teacher 
should see the paper. 


3. If a debater explains the restlessness 
of the people in some event and uses the 
Brownonian movement to show how even 
an apparently placid body is internally rest¬ 
less, then the science teacher should be in¬ 
formed about it, 

4. If a boy uses the example of Spartacus 
to show how the uprising of a band may 
instill fear in the inhabitants of any section, 
then the Latin and the ancient history teach¬ 
ers should take note. 

5. If a bright athlete in science is study¬ 
ing rubber or the tanning of leather, he 
should be advised to write a paper for Eng¬ 
lish, dealing with the complete making of 
a basketball or football. 

6. When a pupil can write a parody on 
one thing through the medium of another, 
then he shows his understanding of both. 

7. A good physics pupil should assist an 
electrician in preparing the lights for any 
stage production. 

Of course, those able to do all this 
are few; those who actually do it are 
fewer. But each class has but one 
valedictorian and one salutatorian, 
together with a few other honorary 
members. If, in the course of the 
four years, the classes became more 
aware of the desired objectives and 
the ways of attaining them, then 
our standards would be higher. And 
the few who receive the extra guidance 
could help further by disseminating 
the good influence from a small central 
group. Moreover, under the direction 
of the special faculty scholastic director 
and the administrators, the teachers 
could come to a more uniform way of 
grading. As it is, the differences in 
grading on the same pieces of work are 
so great that it is hardly fair to judge 
pupils by marks. Too often, there is 
no central direction of grading what¬ 
soever. 
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If towns, counties, states, and the 
federal government ever decide to ap¬ 
propriate more money for education, 
it will be only after they have seen 
definite results in the individual pupils 
who are graduated. Since we have not 
the adequate means of giving complete 
training to everyone to show some 
convincing results, then we must have 
one or two qualified teachers direct 
the small group or readily responsive 
ones. The well-trained valedictorians 
and other honor pupils will render 
citizens better disposed for exercising 
their generosity toward the schools; 
then increased funds will permit the 
schools to reach other pupils through 
more extensive training equipment. 
Our ballot is cast for better and more 
forceful valedictorians as spokesmen 
for a system that developed them. 

Not only should the honor pupils 
alone make presentations at gradua¬ 
tion, but, if possible, everyone in the 
class should have at least one product 
to display. Beginning in the freshman 
year, each class should have a com¬ 
mittee and its “museum” or “archives” 
for storing away worth while pieces of 
work in any school interest. For a 
week before commencement, all this 
material should be arranged for exhibit 
in some prominent place in the city. 
For class day and commencement, all 
this matter should be moved to a room 
adjoining the auditorium, so that 
guests could examine the contributions 
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of the class before and after the exer¬ 
cises, with members of the class as 
guides. Such a supplement for gradua¬ 
tions could grow into a valuable bit 
of tradition and publicity. Scientific 
diagrams, essays, articles of art, prod¬ 
ucts of the industrial arts pupils, 
photos of social and dramatic presenta¬ 
tions, forensic and athletic trophies, 
and a thousand and one other possible 
concrete expressions would provide the 
citizens with more convincing proof 
that something is actually accom¬ 
plished by each class. 

To represent and interpret all this 
we must have spokesmen, and who are 
these spokesmen to be but the valedic¬ 
torians and salutatorians? Whether we 
have the vitalized or conventional 
form of commencement, we must have 
the leaders in the midst of it; the 
public, too, demands their appearance. 

The more substantially trained our 
pupils are, the more will the printing 
industry, dispenser of learning, be en¬ 
hanced at length with enriched ma¬ 
terial on its pages. And what’s more, 
if, with only a part of our leaders 
developed, our society can carry its 
present horde of pretentious parasites 
and not suffer more social and eco¬ 
nomic upheavals than it does, just 
think of how much happier the world 
would be with a greater number of 
creative leaders discovered through a 
thorough and more representative rat¬ 
ing started in our public schools! 


Both the salutatory and the valedictory , irrespective of the basis 
upon which they are assigned, should be abolished from the high- 
school program. They represent college , and not secondary-school , 
ideals , traditions , and interests .— Harry McKnown. 



TO VIOLA FRANCES 


My 

Douglas E. Lawson 

So many years Have wrapped, themselves 

In mantles gray. 

Have risen from familiar ground 

And walked away. 

Since, long ago, in dreamy Hours 

You Held my Hand 

And talked to me, my mother. Now 

I understand; 

I understand just why you spoke 

The way you did 

And showed me only love and Hope 

And why you Hid 

Your darkest fears and poignant dread- 

To make me feel 

That life and courage of the soul 

Alone are real. 

You threaded gentle fingers through 

IVIy tousled hair 

And spoke in words designed to make 

Tvly world more fair. 

These words you spoke so long ago 

Soft echoes send; 

And now, what then I scarce did hear 

I comprehend. 
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TYPICAL NATIVE VILLAGE —Coming Out of the Bush This Scene Is Frequently Encountered. 







MORE THAN VIGILANCE 

Roderick G. Langston 


T he wholesome practice of free individuals leading the present move- 
public school education is a ments and trends in education readily 
great heritage for the budding admit that chaos and confusion is rami- 
generations. Free education has be- fied through the entire “ongoing” 
come one of the several main bearings process—that confusion is coming to 
around which the wheels of our demo- be a characteristic of the institution, 
cratic society revolve. Regardless of The problems which arise from the 
any transitory disillusionments grow- chaos and the vaguely defined objec- 
ing out of our experiences with the tives are sending us all to sleepless beds 
institution of education, we readily and making us kinfolk to the “lean and 
agree that it is founded upon the hungry Cassius.” We wonder if educa- 
highest principles known among men. tion can be effective if there is no agree- 
We have a common faith in its in- ment as to the effect desired, Can we 
defatigable efforts to promote truth sow the seeds of confusion and expect 
and light. It has been exalted by our a garden? 

vested faith to the position of torch- John Dewey says in Democracy and 
bearer to illuminate the uncharted Education: “There is almost no limit 
road ahead. Socrates in his wildest, to the meaning which an action may 
hopeful dreaming could not have en- come to possess.” In all fairness we 
visioned an institution so uniquely could add that there is almost no limit 
principled and strangely idealistic, to the “ meaninglessness ” which an ac- 
Keeping this thought in mind, that tion may come to possess—especially 
education is unquestionably a great when there are no well defined objec- 
heritage and our faith in it has been tives. In this regard an action may be 
well placed, we may proceed to criti- reduced to “much ado about nothing” 
cize its tendencies without fear of over- and dissipate its energies in “spasmodic 
emphasizing its faults. It will neces- and inchoate activity.” When we view 
sarily be the criticism of the new, this vast institution of American educa- 
untried, unfledged neophyte, some- tion, we are again led to consider and 
what distracted and bewildered by the analyze its actions. In meditative mo- 
complex action of education. ments, when the reason. is divorced 

We young and impertinent hope- from its conditioned passion for free 
fuls, struggling to find a place in this education, we look askance at our much 
great disorganized action of education, prized institution. Is it a meaningful or 
curiously, painfully, and with grow- meaningless set of activities will it 
ing concern view its shortcomings, produce fruit or seed pods? 

The lack of unity, harmony, purpose Most naturally, and almost .inl¬ 
and conviction confuses us. The scat- mediately, an hypothesis arises in a 
tered uncertain objectives of educa- mind which is confronted with perti- 
tion are disturbing. We are more nent, troublesome and heretofore un¬ 
confused and concerned when the explained phenomena. In the moments 

• 3 21 ’ 
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of interim between the observation and 
the tentative explanation, the observer 
is mildly unhappy. As each hypothesis 
applied to the unexplained phenomena 
is seen to crumble under test and fall 
short of full explanation, the observer 
is made increasingly uncomfortable. 
Usually the first supportable and 
sound conclusion reached in an attempt 
to explain any mass phenomena is that 
the effect is due to a number of inter¬ 
acting causes and that the total effect 
is not traceable to any one law or force. 
Concerning social and institutional ef¬ 
fects, we are learning gradually to 
make conservative and qualified con¬ 
jectures. Educators are no longer in 
search of a panacea, a simple explana¬ 
tion or a certain cure for the many ills 
of education. They are infinitely cau¬ 
tious in making suggestions or recom¬ 
mending reforms. This hesitancy and 
cautiousness, commendable as it may 
be, does not help us to solve the prob¬ 
lems. So whether the wise approve or 
not, fools must rush in where angels 
fear to tread. 

We must hasten to say that we rec¬ 
ognize that many reforms are sup¬ 
ported in our educational magazines 
each week. We notice, however, that 
seldom, if ever, do we see recom¬ 
mended reform which would curtail 
economic exploitation in any way. We 
notice a widespread willingness to sup¬ 
port reform so long as it does not con¬ 
flict with the purposes and interests of 
those in control of economic power. 
This tendency, on the part of educa¬ 
tors, of economic laissez faire , creates 
an antithesis in purpose, function and 
objectives of education. We shall state 
the antithesis in the form of an hy¬ 
pothesis and then elaborate upon it. It 
might be added that there will be no 
attempt to prove conclusively the va¬ 


lidity of the hypothesis, since the ade¬ 
quacy of the purely philosophic meth¬ 
od is questionable. 

I. Education, even though it is a 
planned and organized institu¬ 
tion, loses materially in effective¬ 
ness because it is set into a plan¬ 
less social and economic structure. 

A. Education is consciously at¬ 
tempting through an or¬ 
ganized and systematized 
procedure to adjust indi¬ 
viduals to live in a hap¬ 
hazard and planless social 
action—one into which sci¬ 
entific testing and experi¬ 
mentation has not pene¬ 
trated. 

B. Education is attempting sci¬ 
entifically to prepare indi¬ 
viduals for an unscientific 
mode of life. 

C. Educators are obliged to 
reflect to the children the 
ways of an unplanned so¬ 
ciety, which results in 
vague and indiscriminate 
objectives and fruitless ef¬ 
forts. 

Potentially, public school education 
as an institution is as powerful as the 
economic structure in directing the 
course of social progress. Since it has 
never realized its potential power, 
however, it has remained subservient 
to the economic phase of society. Edu¬ 
cation has remained the well trained 
lap-dog of the master economy, 
patiently, slavishly, and consistently 
obeying the master’s commands. Even 
though it has sharp teeth and powerful 
effectors it has developed the habit of 
making concessions to other social in¬ 
stitutions. It is the big, clumsy, poorly 
coordinated adolescent of our institu- 
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tions, still afraid to test its strength. 
Each generation inheriting the educa¬ 
tional system finds it with more grow¬ 
ing pains and less coordinated action 
than the preceding one. In the past, we 
recognize, it was only in the face of 
bitter struggle and passionate idealism 
that education was nurtured through 
its first stages of development. Because 
of this, it would be a pitiful spector to 
see education remain lethargic and re¬ 
luctant to use the weapons at its dispos¬ 
al to promote a scientifically planned 
society—even though it may lose its 
present meager but hard won gains in 
its battle. 

Since opposition to social change 
comes most violently from the power¬ 
ful economic interests—from the suc¬ 
cessful survivals of our competitive 
system—the battle will not be an easy 
one. Something over four hundred 
years have elapsed since Galileo carried 
iron balls to the top of the tower of 
Pisa. Since that time science has proved 
itself by its own method—it has pro¬ 
duced results. It is strange, in view of 
this, however, that science has not 
penetrated the economic phase of life 
—the most vital of all social actions. 
Need more proof than this be offered 
to establish the real potency of the op¬ 
position to social planning and testing? 
The self chosen directors of economic 
production and distribution will always 
resist the entrance of science into eco¬ 
nomic life. For purposes of clarity, we 
shall review, briefly, the basic forces 
underlying our economic activities in 
our unplanned society. 

II 

An examination of our competitive 
economic structure is invariably dis¬ 
tracting. It is not even so idealistic as 
the lower animal societies. If it were 


organized on the basis of survival of 
the fittest we could not criticize so 
bitterly as now. It is not a game in 
which all individuals can further their 
total capacity. Some are born among us 
who need never produce the smallest 
service to mankind. They are born with 
all of their physical needs fulfilled for 
life. They have at their disposal every 
good thing which human effort may 
produce. On the other extreme, some 
are born into our society penalized and 
handicapped economically. They will 
receive the benefits of secondary and 
higher education only so long as they 
can provide for their economic needs 
while attending school. They may or 
may not have security enough to marry 
and reproduce—depending upon their 
willingness to work and subj ect them¬ 
selves to exploitation. They must wrest 
property from the hands of those who 
inherit it by selling their time and ef¬ 
fort for that property. The right of 
property ownership is no longer the 
right of social usufruct bestowed on 
those best able to use it for social bene¬ 
fits—to do the greatest good for the 
greatest number. By some unhappy 
succession of events it has been per¬ 
verted into the absurdity of “divine 
right.” If there is any justification for 
such social injustices it must weigh 
heavily in the form of enhanced total 
production. This leads us to a discus¬ 
sion of the profit motive in economic 
activity which is worth a brief review 
here. 

The orthodox economist pretends 
that the efforts of the individual to re¬ 
ward himself are indirectly to the best 
advantage of all other individuals. We 
observe that this is a convenient ration¬ 
alization to protect the wealth owners 
and profiteers. Any benefits which ac¬ 
crue to society as the result of the profit 
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motive are only incidental. On occa¬ 
sions when society does benefit in¬ 
directly as a result of selfish interest 
and endeavor for profit, it is shouted 
from the housetops. We hear ballyhoo 
concerning the benevolence and phil¬ 
anthropy of our financiers, but little 
mention is made of the true sources of 
the wealth which is occasionally drib¬ 
bled down to the mass of our social 
group. That social benefits are but 
rarely harmonious with individual in¬ 
terests is written in all of our economic 
activities. The testimonial furnished by 
the munitions industries, the railroads, 
the shipping interests and financiers 
during the crisis of the Great World 
War, will always remain to disprove 
such rationalizations of vested inter¬ 
ests. When we challenge the wealth 
owners for holding ninety per cent of 
the income in the hands of twenty per 
cent of the people, they maintain firm¬ 
ly that they are but the stewards to re¬ 
invest the income into facilities for 
further production—that they are but 
the stewards of the wealth. When we 
remember that capital goods are but 
crystallized human effort and observe 
this effort being squandered and 
wasted on every front of industry, we 
question the value of the profit motive. 
Useless paving of roads where no one 
travels, billions of man-days of effort 
invested in advertising to create 
demand for useless goods, endless du¬ 
plication and repetition of services, 
immeasurable effort expended in man¬ 
ufacturing and distributing liquor, pat¬ 
ent medicines, fads, frills and a myri¬ 
ad of other similar unsatisfactory 
goods, speaking conservatively, con¬ 
sumes one third of our effort expended 
in production and distribution. When 
we see all of this energy spilled at the 


altar of profit, we wonder at its worth. 
It begins to be apparent that there is 
no limit to the waste of human re¬ 
sources possible in the name of profit. 
With the greater portion of income 
from industry accruing to the entre¬ 
preneur, free to be reinvested for 
profit, a business venture does not need 
to be successful. If it fails, the entrepre¬ 
neur can reap next year’s crop of profit 
from his original holdings and try 
again. But the abandoned factory, rust¬ 
ing and falling to ruin, is mute evi¬ 
dence testifying that millions of man- 
days of work have been squandered 
—lost forever to society. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to imagine a controlled system of 
production and distribution eliminat¬ 
ing such wastes. 

Democratic education, to which we 
aspire, set into a society based on profit 
and competition, is indeed a strange¬ 
ly idealistic and uniquely principled 
institution. When we consider that 
freedom—much talked of in educa¬ 
tional circles—is based upon econom¬ 
ics and that we can be free only to the 
extent that we are relieved from slav¬ 
ing for necessities for life, we begin to 
see the true significance of the an¬ 
tithesis of which we speak. Can there be 
any wonder why we cannot have defi¬ 
nite objectives of any worth when we 
are attempting to adjust individuals 
to live in such a society? If we sincerely 
attempted to condition children to fit 
harmoniously into the existing eco¬ 
nomic organization we could teach few 
ethics; we could not teach co-opera¬ 
tion; we could not teach brotherhood. 
On the other hand, it would be simple 
to teach that an ace in the sleeve is 
worth two in the deck. If we desired to 
reflect our adult society to the letter we 
would be immediately relieved of the 
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most difficult bugbears of teaching. It 
is no task to inculcate selfish interest 
over social interest. We would be re¬ 
lieved of the problem of instilling so¬ 
cial consciousness in our children. 

Ill 

Obviously, the alternative course of 
action is to prepare a planned society 
into which the socially conscious youth 
may fit harmoniously. It is obvious, 
too, that this alternative is the most 
difficult course. If education, however, 
would use its natural strength, if it 
would fear less and co-operate more, 
if it would teach children to think in 
terms of socio-economic problems in¬ 
stead of ignoring them, a few genera¬ 
tions would effect the change. The po¬ 
tential power of education must be 
transformed into an actual power and 
directed at social and economic reform. 
Profit and competition have had their 
hey-days and have brought much good 
to society. But as Tennyson writes: 

“The old order changes giving place 
to the new, 

And God fulfills himself in many 
ways 

Lest one good custom should cor¬ 
rupt the world! ” 

We have been waiting too patiently 
and too long for the old order to give 
place to the new, without evidence of 
much change. The natural inertia of 
the old system will hold it here forever 
unless definite action pushes it on its 
way. The time is come for those in 
educational work to take action—to 
prepare a place for ethics and ideals 
in society. 

Teachers in our schools have always 
been economically inferior. To com¬ 
pensate for their economic inferior¬ 
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ity they have developed fraternalism, 
fads, hero worship, and styles. They 
have furthered moral, patriotic, racial 
and many other social issues entirely 
divorced from the all important eco¬ 
nomic matters. They consider them¬ 
selves a group relieved of the sordid 
realities of the vicious economic strug¬ 
gle. Standing idly by, blinding them¬ 
selves to the realities of the business 
world outside the school, they send the 
children whom they profess to love, 
like lambs to the slaughter. Our teach¬ 
ers revolve in the protection of con¬ 
formity. Our teachers colleges are so 
organized that the raw material is 
weeded until all who receive creden¬ 
tials are as like as peas in a pod. The 
conformists wear the caps and gowns 
at graduation; the non-conformists, 
who promote all social betterment, 
find their way to the soap box instead 
of the graduation platform. It has been 
said that “the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.” The price of liberty in edu¬ 
cation is eternal vigilance reenforced 
by purpose, convictions and action. 

When we impertinent young hope¬ 
fuls are advised that it is better to 
bear the ills we have rather than to ex¬ 
pose ourselves to criticism leading to 
joblessness, we think of the greatest 
teachers that the world has known— 
Jesus, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Pes- 
talozzi and the rest. Teachers should 
be by their very nature fearless of criti¬ 
cism and discomfort. It is apparent that 
all teachers cannot be as great or as 
idealistic as those we have mentioned. 
Yet, each one can contribute at least 
the “widow’s mite” toward bringing 
to pass some semblance of social and 
economic justice. In our modern so¬ 
ciety, the name of teacher does not 
stimulate the respect that it once called 
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forth. Teachers walk the beaten path 
more resignedly than the average citi¬ 
zen. Teaching can be noble only when 
it is fearless and forceful with the 
betterment of mankind as its goal. 

Will education produce a fruitful 
garden or only a weed patch? Will it 
become meaningful or more meaning¬ 
less? Will the confused wilderness of 
objectives, so vaguely defined, be dis¬ 
solved, and purposeful, clearly de¬ 
fined objectives replace them? Since 
education is but the reflection of those 
engaged in its work, the answer must 
rest with them. Teachers, educators, 
educationists and educationalists can, 
if they will, make orderliness out of 


disorder, make a meaningful action out 
of a meaningless one, and make our 
society a fit place for the new genera¬ 
tions to find security and abundance. 
All of those engaged in education must 
learn very shortly to think in terms of 
long time objectives and the economics 
fundamental to them. Teachers must 
learn to face the realities of the eco¬ 
nomic world in order to transform the 
potential power of education into an 
actual working power. Without this 
transformation, education will always 
remain the adolescent lap-dog of the 
economic forces and those who control 
them. Educational leadership must 
agree upon its objectives. 


July 2d, 1830 

Thelwall thought it very unfair to influence a child’s mind by 
inculcating any opinions before it should have come to years of 
discretion, and be able to choose for itself, I showed him my garden, 
and told him it ms my botanical garden . "How sosaid he, "it is 
covered with weeds" — "Oh,” I replied, fC that is only because it 
has not yet come to its age of discretion and choke. The weeds, you 
see, have taken the liberty to grow, and I thought it unfair in me to 
prejudice the soil towards roses and strawberries — From: The 
Table Talk and Omniana of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
arranged and edited by T, Ashe (London, George Bell and Sons, 
1884),p, 103. 
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RVRRY FEW YEARS A NEW HOUSE—A Native Hut Nearly Completed. When 
They Get Tired of One They Burn the Old One and Make a New One. 







EDUCATION ABROAD 


THE NEW SOVIET TEXT IN U.S.S.R. HISTORY 
Michael Demiashkevich 


T he American daily press has recent¬ 
ly reported the approval by a Soviet 
Committee of a new textbook in 
U.S.S.R. history. 

The Government Committee’s an¬ 
nouncement of acceptance of the text was 
prefaced with a detailed statement of criti¬ 
cisms which the Committee addressed di¬ 
rectly to the authors of the texts submitted 
to it in competition for award and, indirect¬ 
ly, to Soviet historians and teachers of his¬ 
tory. This announcement, because of the 
criticisms contained in it, seems to be a 
document of considerable significance, re¬ 
flecting as it does the conception of the 
Soviet Government as to how Russian his¬ 
tory should be presented in the schools of 
U.S.S.R. The translation of the Soviet 
Committee’s announcement is given here 
in full. Commentaries were judged super¬ 
fluous; the readers of the Educational 
Forum will, doubtless, be able to draw for 
themselves all relevant and useful conclu¬ 
sions. 

“The Committee appointed to select the 
new textbook in U.S.S.R. history for the 
third and fourth forms of the secondary 
school has examined forty-six texts sub¬ 
mitted to it in competition for award. The 
Committee is satisfied that a number of the 
competing texts are superior to the general 
run of those history texts previously used 
in the schools and condemned by the joint 
decree of the Council of the People’s Com¬ 
missaries and the Central Committee of the 
Communist (Bolshevist) Party, dated May 
16, 1934, ‘On the Teaching of History in 
the Schools of U.S.S.R.’ The former ad¬ 
diction to abstract sociological schematiza- 
tions is happily absent, at least in the better 
ones among the new texts. Though not free 
from many defects, these new texts at 


least observe historical sequence in the nar¬ 
rative and give descriptions of the more 
important historical events, tables of the 
basic chronological events, as well as char¬ 
acterizations of historic personages. 

“The Committee, although pleased to 
note these improvements as an advancement 
on the front of the science of history, deems 
it necessary to call the attention of the work¬ 
ers in the field of history to a great many 
defects which the texts examined have in 
common. These defects must be eradicated 
from both the research work of Soviet his¬ 
torians and from the teaching of history. 

“1. In several of the texts submitted to 
the Committee the description of the Great 
Socialist Revolution is vitiated by the 
blurring of the fact that the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, which has issued from 
the Revolution, is a victory for the pro¬ 
letariat and that the Soviets are master of 
the State. The history of the Great Socialist 
Revolution is presented by many authors, in 
a manner which would result in the pupils’ 
forming the erroneous idea that the State 
power is possessed and wielded directly by 
the Communist Party. The role of the Sov¬ 
iets, which constitute the political founda¬ 
tion of the U.S.S.R., is thus obscured, and 
the role of the Communist (Bolshevist) 
Party, as the vanguard of the proletariat 
and the leading nucleus of the organized 
workers, is distorted. No attempt is made 
to relate how the Soviets have come into 
being and have grown to power as a result 
of the overthrow of the State authority of 
the landed class and the capitalists. Some 
authors go as far as to treat of the Soviets 
as merely one of the multiple organizations 
existing in U.S.S.R., on par with trade 
unions, the Communist Youth, the Pio¬ 
neers, and the like. 
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“2. Some authors have treated of the 
Constitution in an utterly intolerable man¬ 
ner. Instead of stating and explaining the 
basic provisions of the Constitution, to the 
comprehension of which the entire story of 
U.S.S.R. should lead as to a climax, some 
authors have filled whole pages with pom¬ 
pous chatter about U.S.S.R. as the hap¬ 
piest country in the world, with the re¬ 
sult that the pupil can not form any clear 
idea as to what the Constitution really is. 

“A number of authors, in their story of 
the Constitution, have failed to state that 
the Soviets, representative of the laboring 
masses, are the foundation of the political 
structure of U.S.S.R.; some others have 
failed to stress that Soviet elections will be 
conducted, in accordance with the new 
Constitution, on the basis of not only uni¬ 
versal, but also equal and direct suffrage 
through secret ballot. 

“3. Stalin’s idea that Russia was re¬ 
peatedly defeated in the past because of 
her ‘military backwardness, cultural back¬ 
wardness, political backwardness, industrial 
backwardness, and agricultural backward¬ 
ness,’—the idea that offers one of the prin¬ 
cipal keys to the comprehension of the his¬ 
tory of Russia during recent centuries— 
was not grasped by a number of authors. 
Such authors have failed, in particular, to 
show that in the course of the imperialistic 
World War, as a result of industrial back¬ 
wardness, Russian soldiers found themselves 
without shells; and as a result of agricul¬ 
tural backwardness Russian workers found 
themselves without food; finally, as a re¬ 
sult of political backwardness the Russian 
army was commanded by incapable officers, 
the landowners’ own sonnies. Because they 
fail to give the pupil a clear picture of the 
backwardness of Russia under the regime 
of landowners and capitalists, or because 
they have limited the presentation of the 
point in question to some vague generalities, 
the authors concerned would have made it 
difficult for the pupils to appreciate the 
great role of the Soviet State in the trans¬ 
formation of the land of the Soviets from 


a poor and feeble country into a mighty 
and rich one, 

“4. The infeodation of hoth the Russian 
people and Russian capitalism to Western 
European capital is left, in a number of 
texts, unsupported by concrete historic facts. 
A number of texts fail to show that the 
vassalage of Russia to Western capitalism 
was a direct consequence of the industrial 
and political backwardness of the country. 
Having omitted to give a clear picture of 
the infeodation of Russia to Western Euro¬ 
pean capitalism, the authors concerned 
would have obstructed the comprehension 
of the full significance of the Great So¬ 
cialist Revolution, which ‘has liberated Rus¬ 
sia from a semi-colonial status.’ (Stalin, 
Zhdanov, Kirov.) 

“5, Time upon time, while describing 
the Pre-Revolutionary' Russian State or the 
‘governments’ formed by the class-enemies 
of the Soviet Power for the purpose of 
combating it, authors of the texts speak, 
of the capitalists alone, rather than of the 
capitalists and the landowners, as they 
should have done in conformity with the 
correct formula. It is indubitable that the 
Russian State was undergoing, during the 
decades immediately preceding the Great 
Socialist Revolution, a transformation from 
the monarchy resting on the support of the 
landowners into a bourgeois monarchy. Al¬ 
though this transformation had not been 
completed at the time of the Revolution, the 
landowner was already taking the capitalist 
into partnership and was showing the in¬ 
clination to permit the latter fully to control 
the State, Various authors not only speak 
of capitalists independently when they 
should have been speaking of the capitalists 
and the landowners but also leave out the 
story of the restoration to the landed class 
of its former possessions during the German 
occupation of the Ukraine and under other 
anti-Soviet regimes in other parts of Russia. 
Hence, the historical perspective is blurred 
and the role which the city proletariat has 
played in the liberation of the peasantry 
from the yoke of the landowners obscured. 
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“6. The authors of the texts have failed 
to give a clear statistical picture of the 
distribution of land between the landed class 
and the peasantry. This failure has contrib¬ 
uted further to the distortion of the role 
of the city proletariat in transferring the 
land from the landed class to the peasantry. 
Not one single textbook examined, quoted 
Lenin’s statement regarding the pre-revolu¬ 
tionary distribution of land; ‘Ten million 
peasant home-steads had seventy-three mil¬ 
lion desiatin (a desiatina is equal to 270 
acres); twenty-eight thousand “noble” 
lords, sixty-two million desiatin. Such is 
the background for the organization of the 
struggle of the peasantry for the land.’ 
(Lenin, Works, Vol. XI, p. 337.) 

“As a rule, the authors fail to state that 
as a result of the Great Socialist Revolution 
one hundred fifty millions of hectares of 
lands, formerly belonging to the landed 
class, to the monasteries, and to the fiscus, 
were turned over to the peasantry. 

“This forgetfulness on the part of the 
authors is further aggravated by the fact 
that, in depicting the course of the Revolu¬ 
tion, they frequently oppose merely the city 
proletariat to the capitalists, and not both 
the city proletariat and the peasantry to the 
joint forces of the capitalists and the landed 
class. Thus an unheard-of situation is pro¬ 
duced in the educative process: the authors 
open, however inadvertently, a loophole 
for the infiltration of an unhistorical, anti- 
Marxist point of view on the Great So¬ 
cialist Revolution. The city proletariat is 
presented not as the protagonist of the work¬ 
ing people as a whole but as a class by 
itself which has achieved the Revolution 
solely in its own interest, 

"7. The majority of authors have failed 
to present the civil war as a conflict in 
which the Russian landed class and the 
capitalists assumed the role of the vanguard 
and hireling of foreign capitalism. The 
authors have further failed to illuminate the 
most significant page in the history of 
U.S.S.R. when they have omitted to show 
how the Russian capitalists and the landed 


class, defeated on the entire territory of 
the U.S.S.R., wanted to sell out the country 
and its independence first to the German 
imperialists and next to the imperialistic 
Entente. As a result of this omission, the 
significance of the civil war and of our 
Revolution is narrowed down and made 
to appear to be an event of a purely local, 
Russian, and not of an international, pur¬ 
port. Lack of clarity in the presentation of 
this aspect of the history of U.S.S.R. blurs 
the role of the Bolshevist Party and of the 
Soviet Power, which aroused the people to 
the defense of Russia against foreign bour¬ 
geois countries (the Russian campaign of 
1918, the three campaigns of the Entente), 
saved the country from enslavement to 
foreign imperialistic countries, secured the 
independence of the country (‘Vladivostok 
is far away, but it is ours,’ Lenin, Works, 
Vol. XXVII, p. 362), and created the con¬ 
ditions guaranteeing the development and 
well-being of the peoples of U.S.S.R. 

“8. The presentation of the period of 
time, 1917-1920, suffers, as a general rule, 
from the grave defect consisting in that the 
authors depict this period as merely one of 
the civil war and fail to give the picture of 
the transformation of the social conditions 
which was achieved by the Soviet Power 
during this period. They should have de¬ 
scribed this transformation at least in a 
broad outline showing how the Soviet 
Power, in the course of this period of time 
had— 

(a) Abolished the capitalists’ private 
property on factories and established 
the socialist State property on fac¬ 
tories, banks, etc. 

(b) Turned over to the peasantry the 
land, having sequestered the pos¬ 
sessions of the landed class, the mon¬ 
asteries, and the fiscus. 

(c) Granted the various national minor¬ 
ities of U.S.S.R. equality with the 
Russian people and begun the for¬ 
mation of independent or autono¬ 
mous national republics. 

(d) Begun, after having broken the 
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State machinery of the capitalists 
and the landed class, the building 
of a new State machinery resting 
on the Soviet Power. 

“9. The majority of authors, while 
treating of the building of socialism in 
U.S.S.R., merely mention three or four of 
the more popular creations of the first five- 
year plan, with a profusion of exclamation 
signs, exultant expressions of enthusiasm, 
touching little stories and songs—all this in¬ 
stead of showing exactly and plainly how 
the Soviet Government through the first two 
five-year plans has created a mighty indus¬ 
try, how the peasants have united themselves 
in the collective farms, how agriculture has 
been reorganized on the basis of motoriza¬ 
tion, and how, for the defence of the 
peasant-worker State, a mighty Red Army 
of Workers and Peasants has been built up 
and equipped with all the technical means of 
warfare. 

“The majority of authors have not even 
had the ability to depict in a proper con¬ 
text the incessant struggle which the Soviet 
Power and the Communist (Bolshevist) 
Party have been forced to conduct against 
the enemies of the workers and peasants 
(against the kulak sabotage of grain sup¬ 
ply, against the sabotage of such wreckers 
as the Shachta engineers and the Industrial 
Party, as well as against the Trotzkyist 
fascist agents’ espionage, conspiracy, wreck¬ 
ing activities, and the attempt to sell out 
U.S.S.R. to foreign imperialists) in order 
to safeguard the victory of socialism in 
U.S.S.R. 

“10. The Committee wishes to point out 
as a significant achievement of the authors 
that they do not treat of Russian history as 
that of Great Russia alone. On the other 
hand, they have failed to show the role 
played in Russian history by the various na¬ 
tional minorities subjugated by the mon¬ 
archy and liberated by the Great Socialist 
Revolution. 

“n. The belchings of the time-worn 
scholastic methods have caused some authors 
to neglect the Marxist interpretation of his¬ 


tory and to affix false labels to various so¬ 
cial and economic movements and events. 
Many texts have shown the inability of 
the authors to understand and to appraise 
correctly the significance of the French 
bourgeois revolution, which did away with 
absolutism and feudalism more efficiently 
than any subsequent bourgeois revolution. 
In particular, the role of the Jacobins as 
the most determined representatives of the 
revolutionary class of the time is neglected 
in the texts. Some authors portray the 
Jacobins as mere spokesmen of the inde¬ 
pendent small shopkeepers and artisans; to 
some other authors, the Jacobin dictator¬ 
ship is a period of frustration, and the Ja¬ 
cobins are portrayed ns incapable of con¬ 
structive leadership; to still others, the 
Jacobin dictatorship is merely an anti¬ 
bourgeois regime. 

“Having failed to present a clear and 
correct picture of the achievements of the 
French bourgeois revolution, the authors 
have also exhibited their inability to demon¬ 
strate its limitations by showing that the 
French revolution resulted only in the re¬ 
placement of the domination and exploita¬ 
tion of the masses by one social class with 
the domination and exploitation of them by 
another, a new and a more progressive 
social class. 

“12. Unhistoric and anti-Marxist con¬ 
ceptions of history bristle up at every turn 
in the texts, particularly in the treatment 
of the pre-Soviet history of U.S.S.R.: 

(a) The authors idealize the pagan pe¬ 
riod and thus show their inability 
to understand that the introduction 
of Christianity was an act of prog¬ 
ress and that together with Christi¬ 
anity the Slavonic tribes received 
knowledge of letters and were ad¬ 
mitted to the benefits of Byzantine 
civilization, 

(b) The authors ignore the contribu¬ 
tions made to progress by the mon¬ 
asteries which served as nurseries of 
education and colonization. 

(c) The authors fail to see in the re- 
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hellion of Khmelnitsky in the sev¬ 
enteenth century the constructive 
element which the activities of 
Khmelnitsky contained, in particu¬ 
lar his struggle against the occupa¬ 
tion of the Ukraine by the Polish 
landed class and by the Turkey of 
the sultans. Similarly, the authors 
do not understand that the coming 
of Grusia (Georgia) under Rus¬ 
sian protectorate at the end of the 
eighteenth century was not an ab¬ 
solute evil. The authors do not see 
that Grusia (Georgia) stood before 
the dilemma, either of being de¬ 
voured by the Persia of the shahs 
and the Turkey of the sultans or of 
placing herself under Russian pro¬ 
tectorate. The latter was, doubtless, 
the lesser evil. 

(d) Describing the peasant uprisings 
prior to the twentieth century, the 
authors exaggerate the level of or¬ 
ganization and the clarity of goals 
which those uprisings in reality pos¬ 
sessed. The authors, obviously, were 
unable to comprehend that until the 
city proletariat lent to peasant up¬ 
risings its leadership, they were 
characterized by blind impetus and 
lack of organization. The authors, 
evidently, had little understood the 
idea, repeated many times over by 
Lenin, that the peasant revolution¬ 
ary movement received its organi¬ 
zation wholly from the city prole¬ 
tariat and the Bolshevist Party after 
these had grown to strength and 
maturity through the years of the 
struggle against the landed class and 
the capitalists. Their inadequacy to 
grasp the Marxist conception of his¬ 
tory has led some authors, to ideal¬ 
ize every rebellious movement of 
the past, even the Streletz rebellion, 
although it was a reactionary move¬ 
ment directed against the reforms 
of Peter. 

(e) The majority of the authors have 


failed to give the correct appraisal 
to the Lake Chudskoye battle of 
the people of Novgorod against the 
Teutonic knights, although the vic¬ 
tory of the people of Novgorod re¬ 
sulted in arresting the eastward 
invasion and penetration of those 
forerunners of modern German in¬ 
vaders. The Teutonic knights, or 
“beastly knights,’ 1 as Karl Marx has 
nicknamed them, in reality were 
such forerunners, considering that 
their method of colonization con¬ 
sisted in thorough sacking of con¬ 
quered lands and total extermina¬ 
tion of the subjected peoples. The 
failure on the part of the authors to 
give a Marxist appraisal of this 
particular event is so much the more 
inadmissible as Marx himself gave 
it a definite appraisal: ‘In 1242, in 
a battle on the ice of Lake Chuds¬ 
koye, Alexander Nevsky meets the 
Teutonic knights and defeats them; 
as a result the scoundrels were defi¬ 
nitely thrown away from the Rus¬ 
sian border.’ 

“The Government Committee has de¬ 
cided: 

“1. No text submitted deserves the 
award of the first prize. 

“2. The second prize to the amount of 
seventy-five thousand rubles is awarded the 
authors of the text compiled by the division 
of the U.S.S.R. history in the Moscow 
Pedagogical Institute under the editorship 
of Professor A. V. Shestakov. 

“3. The ‘Brief Course of the History 
of U.S.S.R.’ compiled under the editorship 
of Professor A. V. Shestakov is approved 
by the Committee as the text for the third 
and four forms. 

“4. The following authors are awarded, 
by way of encouragement, five thousand 
rubles each: Minz, Henkina, Nachkina, 
Pankratova, Gudovnikov, and Glaser.” 

(Signed) The Committee* 


Krasni Arhhiv, 4(83), 1937, PP' 2I 9 



EDITORIAL 


THE WORM TURNS 

In this momentous hour of Euro- cratic freedom. We assume that 
pean upheaval there are many expres- America can remain a thrilled spec- 
sions of fear that another general war tator of the horrors abroad, naively 
is imminent. There are at present nu- confident that two oceans can protect 
merous battle lines; the new formula our complacent isolation. We have, 
of undeclared war may easily blind to be sure, much to say about repre- 
us to the reality that war is here, and sentative government, the sovereignty 
that universal peace, if it can ever be of the people, the freedom of the 
possible, lies in the far distant future, press, equality, the right of free as- 
Tragic drama unfolds in Europe and sembiy, the purity of justice for all, 
the Far East. Perhaps it is Greek free and universal education, individu- 
tragedy, written by Fate; perhaps it alism, etc., etc. And in moans, dry 
is the sordid drama contrived by greed whispers, screams, and jeers the an- 
and pride, neither of them the sublime swer at home and abroad is: “Oh, 
traits of actors impelled by the titanic yeah?” 

forces over which man has no control. If America is so much better than 
But whatever its nature may be other nations let us tell the world why 
tragedy is now being enacted on many it is; not in high sounding platitudes, 
a national stage. not in quotations from our parchments 

In our own nation we observe of idealism, but in terms that reflect 
tragedy in the making, for in this land democracy at work. We know what 
of plenty there is ignominious economic we stand for, theoretically; but the 
inequality. In this land of free public test of a theory lies in practice. The 
education, and well established ways test of man’s religion lies in the differ- 
and means of studying education, ence that religion makes in his own 
there is appalling ignorance concern- life. This, likewise, is the test of any 
ing educational and social values. In system of ideals. There seems to be 
this land of boastful intelligence and a wide gap between our ideals of 
billion dollar philanthropy for higher democracy and a roll of thirteen mil- 
education there are arrogant intellec- lion unemployed, and the pitiful 
tualism and smug indifference toward denial to millions of the right to a 
the humanitarian spirit. decent minimum income. Education 

In this land which acclaims itself has long been ethical in its avowed ob- 
a democracy there is no carefully jectives, but there is frequent nauseat- 
studied manifesto of our democratic ing hypocrisy in educational adminis- 
belief, no positive teaching of the tration, and academic smugness and 
meaning and advantages of democracy, sycophancy before respectability often 
no concerted effort to declare to propa- speak more loudly than humanitarian 
ganda-ridden peoples of the earth the justice. We have libraries of codes 
meaning and the application of demo- and standards of this and that but the 
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plain, everyday facts in many quarters, 
point to greed and aggrandizement. 
In the hour of emergency men seek 
their own preservation. Idealism is 
codified far from the danger zone. 
This is true within dictatorships and 
democracies, alike. Wherein is democ¬ 
racy really, vitally, better? 

The world-wide revolutions now in 
progress have many causes but among 
them the rising of long suppressed 
peoples appears to be the most signifi¬ 
cant. We witness today the turning 
of the worm. By means of various 
lines of communication the common 
man has learned of the possibilities for 
himself. Mass education leads to mass 
enlightenment and attending unrest 
until the treasures light reveals are 
possessed by those long underprivi¬ 
leged. Mass education annihilates 
mass exploitation. Universal education 
moves toward universal justice, but 
the way is long and its toll is sacrifice. 
Mankind today cares but little how 
the way is named} the number of the 
road merely identifies it. The all im¬ 
portant question is: Does it take us 
where we want to go? Millions of 
men and women in the world at this 
hour are not interested in a critical 
study of theory of government} they 
want bread and security, the right to 
laugh and dance, the joy of sharing 
in the products which only the rich 
now can own. Mankind is like a huge 
family of children crying for a piece 
of cake with its tempting layers and 
icing. But more than this, millions 


are crying for less, for a piece of bread. 
It is Lazarus versus Dives. Centuries 
of religion and education have not 
stilled the cry of want nor removed 
the humiliation of charity. And De¬ 
mocracy? If it has tried, why has it 
failed? Wherein is it superior for the 
common man? 

In the midst of the present crisis 
education in a democracy must speak 
positively, clearly, and sincerely. This 
is not a time for academic controversy} 
it is a time for concerted, courageous 
action. Educators and preachers are 
obsessed with talk. Our libraries groan 
with reports and theories; our pul¬ 
pits are hoarse with sermonizing. What 
this world, mad with revenge and 
fear, needs is dynamic leadership that 
takes off its cap and gown or pulpit 
robe and dons the armor of a fight to 
destroy social injustice. If education 
in America can not inspire its fol¬ 
lowers to action of what value is in¬ 
tellect; of what value is the prating of 
faculties? In Europe positive educa¬ 
tion is now in action. Must democratic 
education remain supine? Either the 
awakening peoples will win and in 
their frenzy destroy the works of 
peace, only to learn that they have 
been deluded; or they shall rise under 
the leadership of friends of man, a 
leadership that has a positive demo¬ 
cratic program with justice for all. 

In this critical hour we ask all edu¬ 
cators and teachers: Specifically what 
should—what must—America de¬ 
fend? 



BOOK REVIEWS 


“MR. LORD” 

An Appreciation of Miss Isabel McKinney’s Biography 

of a Master-Teacher 

William C. Bagley 


T he title of this admirable biog¬ 
raphy 1 was most happily chosen, 
for its simple dignity reflects the 
essential character of the man. Liv¬ 
ingston C. Lord was above all else a 
fine-grained, high-minded gentleman, 
and this inclusive quality was the de¬ 
termining factor in his pervasive and 
wonderfully wholesome influence as a 
man and as a teacher. And it is this 
quality that shines out from every 
page of Miss McKinney’s competent, 
and, in a very real sense, consecrated 
chronicle of a rich and worthy life. 

Mr. Lord loathed insincerity of 
all types with an intensity of loath¬ 
ing which I have never known 
to be equalled. He loathed cant, 
sham, fraud, pose, “bluff,” hypocrisy, 
—above all (or perhaps including 
all)—intellectual dishonesty, although 
I cannot recall that he ever used this 
phrase. He exemplified in his person¬ 
al and official relationships with col¬ 
leagues and students the rugged vir¬ 
tues of candor and frankness, but 
withal tempered by sincere tolerance, 
innate kindliness, and a quick and gen¬ 
erous sympathy without which the 
more rigorous qualities may so easily 
be rationalized into a convenient cloak 


for the “hard-boiled” executive. He 
did not hesitate to criticize, but he was 
far more sensitive to excellences than 
to defects. His biographer says, “Mr. 
Lord lived on excellences, wherever 
he found them,” but he “escaped that 
easy-going... tolerance which inclines 
to praise whatever means well, and 
stifles all ambition to excel.” He was 
honest and he was discriminating and 
from him a word, a nod, a smile of ap¬ 
proval was closely akin to a benedic¬ 
tion. 

By general agreement, Mr. Lord 
was not only a master-teacher himself 
but one of the keenest judges of good 
teaching in others that American edu¬ 
cation has produced. To the teaching 
posts in the normal schools of which 
he was president—'Moorhead, Min¬ 
nesota, and Charleston, Illinois—he 
drew a remarkable group of young in¬ 
structors, many of whom became dis¬ 
tinguished leaders in their respective 
fields. Henry Johnson in history was 
one of his earliest “finds” at Moor¬ 
head, and went with him to Illinois, 
later to continue a brilliant service in 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. On the staff of Teachers College 
at one time were Johnson, Thomas H. 
Briggs, Otis W. Caldwell, and Lester 
M. Wilson, all picked and trained as 


3 Mr. Lord: The Life and Words of Livingston C, 
Lord . Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1937. 
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young instructors by Mr. Lord. In 
1907, Lotus D. Coffman, then a young 
school superintendent in Indiana, was 
taken by Mr. Lord as director of the 
training school at Charleston, and 
started on a career which finds him 
today one of the outstanding univer¬ 
sity presidents of the country. The late 
J. Paul Goode, a “top man” (to use 
one of Mr. Lord’s few informal ex¬ 
pressions) in geography 5 Francis G. 
Blair, for twenty-eight years, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Illinois (an unsurpassed record of 
continuous service, I think, in an elec¬ 
tive office of this type); E. N. Trans- 
eau, Professor of Botany at Ohio State 
University; Joseph C. Brown, later 
a highly successful teachers-college 
president and public-school adminis¬ 
trator; and the late Thomas L. Hank- 
inson, in biology at the University of 
Syracuse and (at the time of his death) 
at the Western State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Kalamazoo: these were among 
Mr. Lord’s choices at Charleston. And 
there were men and women of very 
high ability who remained with him 
at Charleston to the end; among them 
E. H. Taylor in mathematics, Miss 
Ellen A. Ford, in Latin, and Miss 
Isabel McKinney, in English, the au¬ 
thor of the biography here reviewed. 

In educational theory Mr. Lord 
would today undoubtedly be aligned 
with the group that has recently adop¬ 
ted the name E'ssentialists in contrast 
with the well known Progressives. He 
had an unshakable faith in scholar¬ 
ship. He expressed himself in no un¬ 
certain terms against what he con¬ 
sidered the absurdity of the slogan, 
“Teach children, not subjects,” or as 
he once quoted it from a speaker at an 
educational meeting, “I don’t teach 


subjects. I teach LIFE!” And Mr. 
Lord added, “Can you imagine any¬ 
thing deader than a class where they 
teach LIFE!” He did not believe 
that a curriculum could be organized 
around “present-day issues”—he in¬ 
stanced Bolshevism and the League 
of Nations on the occasion (in 192,1) 
when he addressed the Department 
of Superintendence on “The Ideal 
Teacher.” And on this occasion, too, 
he warned teachers to discriminate be¬ 
tween an appropriate type of “social¬ 
ized recitation” and a “gabfest.” And 
yet even a radical Progressive visiting 
Mr. Lord’s training school could not 
wholly disapprove, if he were sincere 
and honest, of the way in which the 
work of the school was conducted. Mr. 
Lord was far from a doctrinaire, and 
he was always ready to accept and act 
upon any departure from precedent 
that appealed to him as a significant 
step forward. He seemed to have, 
however, an almost uncanny ability to 
“spot” the shallow and the superficial 
in any proposal of any kind, and to 
detect unerringly the fatal fallacies 
that are often embedded in high- 
sounding words. 

Mr. Lord applied relentlessly to 
his own thought and his own speech 
the exacting standards of clarity and 
integrity that protected him from en- 
snarement in the specious reasoning 
of -others. He never swerved from his 
conviction that to speak clearly is first 
to think clearly. Unfortunately he 
wrote little for publication, but he 
worked indefatigably in preparing not 
only his lectures to teachers but even 
the daily chapel talks to the students 
which all in all perhaps constituted 
the basic core of their curriculum. 
These were often masterpieces of in- 
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cisive thought and pellucid expression 
because their elements had been fused 
and refined in the crucible of pro¬ 
longed and intense concentration. He 
had no faith in the inspiration of the 
moment, Failure faithfully to prepare 
for a lesson, a talk, or a lecture v?as, 
to his mind, to be unfaithful to one’s 
trust as a teacher or a speaker. There 
was something about it that suggested 
to him an indolence and shiftiessness 
and lack of consideration for others 
that was downright immoral. This em¬ 
phasis on preparation for teaching “in 
advance” was, of course, thoroughly 
heterodox from the point of view of 
contemporary American educational 
theory. 

And yet some of Mr. Lord’s keen¬ 
est epigrams must have been entirely 
spontaneous. His biographer has hap¬ 
pily preserved a few, as when a student 
fond of automobiling was “espousing 
a favorite doctrine of twentieth-cen¬ 
tury youth: 'the desirability of first¬ 
hand experience,—-everything must be 
tried—take nobody’s word for it’.” 
Mr. Lord “raised one eyebrow a trifle, 
and twinkling, inquired 'Detour?’ ” 
The present reviewer recalls discussing 
with Mr. Lord a related maxim of con¬ 
temporary educational theory to the 
effect that nothing should be learned 
until a real and vital need for it arises. 
“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Lord, “there 
are some people who bathe only to get 
clean; others bathe to keep clean.” 
And when, in a discussion of educa¬ 
tional values, the “three R’s” were re¬ 
ferred to somewhat disparagingly as 
“matters of common knowledge,” he 
remarked, “True, but matters of com¬ 
mon knowledge are not necessarily 
commonplace matters.” 

Mr. Lord was graduated from the 
Connecticut State Normal School at 
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New Britain in 1871. Each of the 
early State normal schools had its in¬ 
dividuality. At New Britain the pros¬ 
pective teachers were instructed in 
what we should call today the tradi¬ 
tional studies of the secondary school. 
All these Mr. Lord attacked avidly 
and most of them he mastered well. 
He had some able teachers—among 
them, C. W. Bardeen. In some re¬ 
spects, the curriculum was ahead of its 
time, for Mr. Bardeen taught chem¬ 
istry, a subject rarely found even in 
colleges. Mr. Lord, his biographer 
tells us, learned later that his teacher 
“went down to Yale Scientific School 
every Saturday, and so kept a jump 
of two ahead of the class.” And by the 
way, Mr. Bardeen’s later services to 
American education especially as an 
editor and publisher deserve a far 
wider recognition than they have yet 
received. A definitive account of his 
life and work would be a real contri¬ 
bution to the recorded history of 
American education. 

At New Britain apparently not a 
few of the fine qualities that came to 
characterize Mr, Lord were ingrained. 
A seemingly small matter illustrates 
how important small things may be. 
In class the instructors in calling upon 
their students addressed them by the 
title, Mister. "Mr. Lord! ” [We quote 
from the biography,] “In Killing- 
worth [his home], only one man who 
had moved in from another town was 
called Mister . . , ‘Mr. Lord’ was the 
degree conferred upon Livingston 
when he entered school. ‘The most 
important degree ever conferred upon 
a young man,’ he always thought, 'and 
the only title he should wear is 
Mister V’ 

It was here, then, that Mr, Lord 
acquired, his wholesome prejudice 
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against academic titles. I never heard 
him use one as such. University “presi¬ 
dents,” college “professors,” and “doc¬ 
tors” of philosophy or law or letters 
or education, if of the male persuasion, 
he assumed to be, above all, gentle¬ 
men, and he addressed them and re¬ 
ferred to them as “Mister.” 

Mr. Lord had a consuming intellec¬ 
tual passion for the right word in the 
right place. “He searched for the 
right epithet, and not infrequently 
asked his friends: ‘Give me the right 
word for that,’ or ‘What would you 
use to describe that?’ ” Not only did 
he persistently and patiently ransack 
his own vocabulary for the right word, 
but he was ever on the lookout in con¬ 
versation and in reading for words and 
phrases pregnant with life and mean- 
ing.These he used when the occasion 
came, but “always scrupulously giving 
credit to the person who supplied 
them.” Mr. Briggs, who regards this 
as a characteristic expression of Mr. 
Lord’s intellectual honesty, tells me 
of a terse and telling epigram which 
Mr. Lord often reitei'ated,—“Not 
who is right, but what is true.” And 
invariably he urged his listeners to tell 
him if they knew its author. He had 
borrowed it and he was sincerely dis¬ 
tressed that he did not know from 
whom. I have thought that it might 
have been from one of Mr. Thorn¬ 
dike’s early books where the same 
fundamental truth was stated in these 
words: “For the common good it is in¬ 
different who is at the top ,—which 
men are achieving most. The important 
thing for the common good, for all 
men, is that the top should be high,— 
that much should be achieved.” 1 

Mr. Lord was a democrat in both 

1 Thorndike, E. L.: Educational Psychology—Briefer 
Course. New York, 1914, p. 399 - 
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faith and deeds. But he was no leveler- 
down. Education should always strive 
toward the best. To broaden the 
learner’s thought and feeling, to en¬ 
rich his culture and refine his taste: 
these were among the primary aims 
of school and college. The normal 
schools, which had their origin in the 
basic ideal of mass education as op¬ 
posed to selective class education, have 
always been democratic. In many ways 
they have been closer to the people 
even than the land-grant colleges 
which were founded and nationally en¬ 
dowed in the specific interests of the 
farmer and the artisan. The students 
of the normal schools and their suc¬ 
cessors, the teachers colleges, have 
come and still come in preponderant 
numbers from workers’ homes. A con¬ 
sequent tendency of these professional 
schools for teachers has been to re¬ 
flect not only the worthy standards of 
their clientele, but also its limitations. 
Normal-school executives have some¬ 
times prided themselves on their 
“rugged independence” and have de¬ 
liberately embraced a cult of crudity 
in dress and manners and even speech. 
I recall a normal-school president, 
who was called upon to preside at one 
of the sections of the N.E.A, It was a 
warm, summer day, but by no means 
oppressive 5 yet this official after reach¬ 
ing the platform ostentatiously re¬ 
moved his coat and vest, loosened his 
collar, and seating himself proceeded 
to preside in his suspenders. He may 
have put his feet on the table. I do 
not remember. He certainly would 
have done so had he thought that it 
would heighten the impression that he 
wished to make as a real homespun 
“democrat.” 

Mr. Lord would have considered 
a pose of this sort as an affront to the 
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audience, whether the audience recog¬ 
nized it as such or not. He could not 
purchase even momentary favor at 
such a price. To him appropriate dress 
and appropriate manners as well as 
the right word in the right place were 
expressions of a fine sensitivity to the 
eternal fitness of things. He made a 
characteristic reply to the query of a 
student who had been criticized for 
using an awkward, cumbrous phrase 
in place of one that definitely and pre¬ 
cisely covered the same meaning: 
“You say, ‘what difference does it 
make?’ If you want to slop along, all 
right. If you want to wear your neck¬ 
tie under you ear, all right.” Both 
“slop along” and the necktie meta- 
phore fitted eminently well this parti¬ 
cular situation. 

There is a good bit of truth, I think, 


in the theory that human virtues are 
highly specific. But in the field of ethi¬ 
cal judgments as elsewhere some peo¬ 
ple can generalize. Mr. Lord was one 
of these. In his life, the ideals of fine 
workmanship, the sense of fitness, the 
standards of intellectual honesty, un¬ 
selfishness, and an unremitting devo¬ 
tion to the welfare of others were not 
disparate and unrelated entities. They 
were ail part and parcel of what to him 
was the good life. His was a “well- 
integrated personality” if there ever 
was one. With meticulous care and 
penetrating insight and deep devotion 
Miss McKinney has caught the threads 
and woven them into a worthy tapes¬ 
try—an integrated picture of a man to 
an understanding of whose life and 
thought and feeling and achievements 
the word “integrity” is the master-key. 


THE YEARS 
By Virginia Woolf 

An Appreciational Review by Florence K. Johnston 


V irginia Woolf’s latest work is 
no exception to the rule that good 
fiction is provocative. The Years 
is an achievement, infinitely superior, 
for example, to Mrs. Dalloway. As art, 
The Years signalizes the peak of Mrs. 
Woolf’s literary creation. In her de¬ 
scriptive passages, she equals and rivals 
that master of scenic description, D, H. 
Lawrence, as is illustrated in the fol¬ 
lowing passages: 

“ ... She crossed the great stone-flagged 
hall, with the armour and the busts, and 
went into the morning room where break¬ 
fast was laid. 

The Years, by Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 435 PP- 


The green light dazzled her as she went 
in. It was as if she stood in the hollow of an 
emerald. All was green outside. The statues 
of grey French ladies stood on the terrace, 
holding their baskets; but the baskets were 
empty. In summer flowers would burn 
there, Green turf fell down in broad swathes 
between clipped yews; dipped to the river; 
and then rose again to the hill that was 
crested with woods. There was a curl of 
mist on the woods now—the light mist of 
early morning. As she gazed a bee buzzed 
in her ear; she thought she heard the mur¬ 
mur of the river over the stones; pigeons 
crooned in the tree tops. It was the voice of 
early morning, the voice of summer. . . .” 

And also: 

“She laid herself out, under the cold 
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smooth sheets, and pulled the pillow over 
her ears. The one sheet and the one blanket 
fitted softly around her. At the bottom of 
the bed was a long stretch of cool fresh 
mattress. The sound of the dance music be¬ 
came dulled. Her body dropped suddenly; 
then reached ground. A dark wing brushed 
her mind, leaving a pause; a blank space. 
Everything—the music, the voices—be¬ 
came stretched and generalized. The book 
fell on the floor. She was asleep.” 

From the standpoint of art-form, 
her book is a masterpiece of pattern 
poetry in prose sustained over four 
hundred pages 3 or a perfect musical 
composition, the composer of which 
understands instinctively all the subtle¬ 
ties of melody, theme and variation, 
rhythm, recurrent refrain, counter¬ 
point, harmony and discord. A char¬ 
acteristic melodic refrain recurs sym¬ 
bolically for each main character, 
interwoven, with variations which 
adapt it to the scene in which it occurs, 
and yet dominantly the same. For Rose 
Pargiter, “Red Rose, thorny Rose, 
brave Rose, tawny Rose!” For Kitty 
Lasswade, “She picked a flower and put 
it to her lips.” For Nicholas Pomjalov- 
sky, “The man they called Brown for 
short ...” always “talking about the 
psychology of great men , . . Napo¬ 
leon ...” a man who “spread his 
fingers and touched them one after the 
other. . . .” 

Her psychology is a triumph, at¬ 
tained with the seeming artlessness of 
the master who intuitively and with¬ 
out conscious effort chooses the mot 
juste) so that there is produced in the 
reader the instantaneous shock of 
“There, how often I’ve felt that very 
thing! And never expressed it.” It is 
only through this intuitive feeling for 
psychology that the stream of con¬ 
sciousness novel can succeed: 
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“ ‘I hate bats!’ Celia exclaimed, raising 
her hand to her head nervously. 

‘Do you?’ said Sir William. ‘I rather 
like them.’ His voice was quiet and almost 
melancholy. Now Celia will say, They get 
into one’s hair, Eleanor thought. 

‘They get into one’s hair,’ Celia said.” 

And again: 

“ ‘And you—’ she said, looking at him. 
It was as if she were trying to put two dif¬ 
ferent versions of him together; the one on 
the telephone perhaps and the one on the 
chair. Or was there some other? This half 
knowing people, this half being known, this 
feeling of the eye on the flesh, like a fly 
crawling—how uncomfortable it was, he 
thought; but inevitable, after all these 
years.” 

Moreover, Virginia Woolf knows 
not only her individual psychology 3 
she knows through and through the 
psychology of the level of society with 
which she is dealing 3 for despite her 
effort “to mix people,” she succeeds 
in reality only in mixing various 
people of approximately the same so¬ 
cial level: the great middle class. We 
are probably .right when we assume 
that the author is speaking for herself 
when she says of one of her char¬ 
acters, Delia: 

“(She looked) round her at the crowded 
room with some complacency. All sorts of 
people were there, she noted. That had al¬ 
ways been her aim; to mix people; to do 
away with the absurd conventions of Eng¬ 
lish life. And she had done it tonight, she 
thought. There were nobles and common¬ 
ers; people dressed and people not dressed; 
people drinking out of mugs, and people 
waiting with their soup getting cold for a 
spoon to be brought to them.” 

At the same time, we are probably 
right, too, when we read as an in¬ 
tended subtle criticism of herself the 
reflection of another of the characters: 
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“Public school and university, he sized 
them up as he looked over his shoulder. 
But where were the Sweeps and the Sewer- 
men, the Seamstresses and the Stevedores? 
he thought, making a list of trades that 
began with the letter S. For all Delia’s pride 
in her promiscuity, he thought, glancing at 
the people, there were only Dons and Duch¬ 
esses, and what other words begin with D ? 
he asked himself, as he scrutinized the plac¬ 
ard again—Drabs and Drones?” 

Mrs. Woolf, like the society of 
which she writes, is almost able to see 
life whole; where outward, objective 
settings are concerned, she appears to 
be equally intimate with all milieus, 
and across them all, humanity moves 
on, continuous. But it is not the whole 
of humanity; it is human beings, rep¬ 
resentative types—but always repre¬ 
sentative of the same social group. 
They move across a variety of ma¬ 
terial settings; but they themselves are 
all from one source, all have one he¬ 
redity. 

This aspect of the book is no longer 
subject to criticism which involves the 
comparison of a creation of pure art 
with an absolute standard of form per¬ 
fection. We have become involved 
with the ideas which are poured into 
this perfect mould, and here the stand¬ 
ard is relative. Mrs, Woolf is not the 
champion of this lower-nobility-and- 
upper-commoner group, which after 
ail huddles together as a homogeneous 
bourgeoisie with its twin vices: trivi¬ 
ality and futility. Merely, she sees, 
she knows, she portrays—without 
sympathy, although she understands 
down to the minutest detail; and yet 
not without an effort to iron out the 
cynicism which the whole class arouses 
in her. She cannot completely down 
that inevitable cynicism, and the con¬ 
sciousness of its inevitability, together 
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with her effort to escape it, produce 
throughout the book the effect of a 
sigh, at once whimsical and wistful, a 
sigh unuttered, but persisting never¬ 
theless. But despite the regret, she 
cannot escape the penalty of knowing 
her class too well, of knowing it, as she 
does, from the inside outward. She 
not only knows, understands, and por¬ 
trays, as an observer; she knows it from 
within herself, with the result that her 
book is tainted by the very trait which 
she despises—futility. 

The Years , like the society of which 
it is a cross-section, has the illusive, 
disappointing charm of the Mallarme- 
Debussy Faun: that dominant note of 
futility-frustration, frustration-futility. 
Mrs. Woolf acknowledges this char¬ 
acteristic of her society, and uses it as 
a conscious art motif. Over and over 
again, she symbolizes in a briefly 
etched, fragmentary detail, the frus¬ 
tration which broods over the whole 
middle class society: 

“ ‘Wasn’t there some story,’ he began, 
‘about a letter?’ He wanted to say, Didn’t 
she have an affair with somebody? But it 
was more difficult to be open with his sister 
than with other women, because she treated 
him as if he were a small boy still. Had 
Eleanor ever been in love, he wondered, 
looking at her. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘There was a story—’ 

But here the electric bell rang sharply. 
She stopped ...” 

Or else: 

“ ‘Was he (my father) in love,’ Martin 
asked her, ‘with your mother?’ 

She was looking at the gulls, cUtting 
patterns on the blue distance with their 
wings. His question seemed to sink through 
what she was seeing; then suddenly it 
reached her. 

‘Are we brother and sister?’ she asked; 
and laughed out loud. The child opened 
its eyes, and uncurled its fingers. 
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‘We’ve woken him,’ said Martin. The 
child began to cry. Maggie had to soothe 
him. Their privacy was over. The child 
cried; and the clocks began striking.” 

And again; 

“Then the knee against which she was 
sheltering herself moved. 

‘We must go,’ said Eleanor. Wait, wait, 
Peggy wanted to implore her. There was 
something she wanted to ask her; some¬ 
thing she wanted to add to her outburst, 
since nobody had attacked her, nobody had 
laughed at her. But it was useless; the knees 
straightened themselves; the red cloak 
elongated itself; Eleanor had risen. She 
was hunting for her bag or her handker¬ 
chief; she was ferreting in the cushions of 
her chair. As usual, she had lost something.” 

Not only does Mrs. Woolf select 
infallibly scenes which portray to its 
depths the futility of this society; the 
skill with which she nails her point by 
the use of such a symbol as the con¬ 
cluding sentence just quoted, and in 
the following quotation is nothing 
short of genius. 

Her completed portrait, from the 
standpoint of the ideology repre¬ 
sented, has all the pathos of potential¬ 
ity without attainment; 

“ ‘What was I going to have said? I was 
going to have said—’ He paused and 
stretched his hand out; he touched each 
finger separately. 

‘First I was going to have thanked our 
host and hostess. Then I was going to have 
thanked this house—’ he waved his hand 
around the room hung with the placards of 
the house agent, ‘—which has sheltered the 


lovers, the creators, the men and women of 
goodwill. And finally—’ he took his glass in 
his hand, ‘I was going to drink to the hu¬ 
man race. The human race,’ he continued, 
raising his glass to his lips, ‘which is now 
in its infancy, may it grow to maturity! 
Ladies and gentlemen!’ he exclaimed, half 
rising and expanding his waistcoat, ‘I drink 
to that!’ 

He brought his glass down with a thump 
on the table. It broke.” 

Characteristic of his whole society, 
he had not said it. Mrs. Woolf’s so¬ 
ciety, her Faun, has so many right im¬ 
pulses: the dim future hope is longed 
for, effortlessly; and the book ends 
with the sense that progress through 
this channel is blocked for all time. 
Again and again and again, this so¬ 
ciety stirs with the inarticulate half¬ 
consciousness that there is something 
wrong, something sapping their exist¬ 
ence, their reality, something within 
them. Dimly, subconsciously, they 
struggle with the enveloping lethargy 
and rise almost to the brink of con¬ 
sciousness. Almost, at instants, they 
are capable of uttering the thing. Over 
and over the reader thinks; “Now! 
now they will give it a name. Once 
and for all the evil thing will be 
brought out into the clear blaze of full 
consciousness. It will be named, and 
mastered.” 

And always, on the very brink of 
awareness, on the very point of utter¬ 
ing the constructive word, the chain 
of thought is broken, and society falls 
back into saurian subconsciousness. 


GENERAL REVIEWS 


BIOGRAPHY don, knapsack on back, to walk to Devon- 

The Honeysuckle and the Bee. By Sir shire. His tramp takes him through Salis- 
John Squire. E. P. Dutton and Com- bury, Frome, Bath, Taunton, Wellington, 
pany. 282 pp. $3.00. and Tiverton. He wants to go over the 

Sir John Squire sets out alone from Lon- ground that was so familiar to him as a 
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younger man. His mind wanders freely all 
along the way, and he considers practically 
every subject. He often talks to himself, 
occasionally breaking into verse. Many old 
acquaintances come to his mind. Among 
them are George Meredith, Andre, Simon, 
Ian Campbell, A. J. A. Symons, George 
Saintsbury, Edmund Gosse, Cedric Chivers, 
Swinburne, John Land, Rupert Brooke, T. 
E, Hulme. He makes the past very much 
alive. 

He notes the types he met along the road: 
those fresh from employment and who will 
soon get employment (sailors); semi¬ 
criminals; those who prefer temporary 
work with intervals of ease and plenty of 
changes (modern parlourmaids); young 
men genuinely in search of work; and vari¬ 
ous kinds of “unemployables.” 

He discourses on birds, Utopia, hobbies 
(collecting beetles was his early one), 
pheasant shooting, and music. He recalls 
concerts he has attended, meeting Sibelius, 
and chatting with Mussolini. He has an 
unusual experience with Truth (a dream). 
It happened in Venice. He tells of the meet¬ 
ing with, the nature of, the strange vision 
of, a puzzling, an enigmatic, a sulky, a 
violent, an elusive Truth. 

The tramp ends at the old school house 
where he finds his initials, “J. C. SQ.” 
and a few strokes after it were still visible. 

For laziness’ sake (so as to have excuse 
to spend a day in bed), he writes “A Plain 
Unvarnished Tale.” It is an exciting story 
about a man who sold paintings. 

In the Epilogue, Sir Squire begins an¬ 
other holiday on horse. Very soon, however, 
he decides to ship the horse back and spend 
the remainder of his time at one place that 
appeals to him, 

He says he could never remember actual 
conversations with people, He could, how¬ 
ever, recall the situation and the expression 
of the other person. 

The Private Letters of Princess 

Lieven. Edited by Peter Quennell. E. 

P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 376 pp. $3.75. 

This is a startling autobiographical vol¬ 


ume, based upon letters never before printed, 
as there was a promise exacted not to re¬ 
veal the contents until fifty years after the 
death of Princess Lieven’s surviving son. 
Chancellor Metternich and Ambassadress 
Lieven had once been intimate lovers. Mad¬ 
ame de Lieven was descended from mod¬ 
erately prominent parents and at the age 
of fifteen she was married to Count Lieven, 
first engaged in foreign service at Berlin, 
afterwards at London where the letters re¬ 
produced here were written during the 
period from January 6, 1820 to 1826. At 
first lovers, Metternich and Madame Lie¬ 
ven later became political allies. 

Brilliant and witty, Madame Lieven was 
a past master in the art of intrigue, Keenly 
observant, and having entree to the highest 
diplomatic circles, she gave Metternich con¬ 
fidential information of incalculable value. 
She was the trusted friend of the King of 
England, the Duke of Wellington, and 
prime ministers and cabinet officers. She 
could discuss serious affairs of state, but at 
the same time she could describe equally 
vividly the polished floors of a house to 
which she was invited which were so slip¬ 
pery that the "guests looked like a skating 
party,” the King whose crown “slipped 
down over his nose,” or M. de Chateau¬ 
briand who reminded her of “a hunchback 
without the hump.” 

There are here stories of cabinet bicker¬ 
ings and differences, the shuffling which 
occurred in positions and the resultant duel. 
She was readily at home in court circles, 
but equally enjoyed the Pantheon, the Fo¬ 
rum, Windsor Castle and Rome. 

While her pen is sometimes pointed and 
acidic there arc delectable morsels of humor. 
Diplomacy was a game which she liked to 
play. No less did she enjoy the court so¬ 
ciety of England, although site professed to 
abominate the country itself. 

This volume gives a fuller understanding 
of Europe and portrays effectively the life 
of the day when so many men prominent 
in public life were engaged in playing the 
came of diplomatic checkers with England. 
It gives keen insights into political parties 
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and. international relationships, and presents 
character sketches of some of Europe’s 
mighty. It gives a particularly valuable per¬ 
spective of the work of Metternich. 

While it is first and foremost an histori¬ 
cal document of great interest, it is also a 
portrayal of intense human drama, more 
fascinatingly written than many novels. 

EDUCATION 

A First Course in Statistics: Their 
Use and Interpretation in Educa¬ 
tion and Psychology. By E. F. Lind¬ 
quist. Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
226 pp. $2.25. 

Study Manual for a First Course 
in Statistics. By E. F. Lindquist. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 122 
pp. $.80. 

Among the many books which have ap¬ 
peared in tile field of statistics, the present 
volume and its accompanying manual rank 
among the very few which not only are 
lucid in their exposition, but are rich with 
opportunities for practice in diversified ap¬ 
plication and techniques. The author recog¬ 
nizes that few students in introductory 
courses in statistics have the mathematical 
background necessary for understanding 
mathematical theory of statistics. The pres¬ 
ent volume, therefore, avoids the material 
which so frequently bewildered and discour¬ 
aged the beginning student. Here, the tech¬ 
niques are restricted, the student is directed 
toward a critical use of statistics, and a suc¬ 
cessful attempt is made to “develop in the 
student a reasoned understanding of statis¬ 
tical techniques.” Happily, the author em¬ 
ploys the Socratic method, and, by means of 
leading questions and illustrations, draws 
out of the student a genuine knowledge, 
rather than a mere product of memoriza¬ 
tion. Thus, in the Manual, the author sug¬ 
gests a large number of concrete, illustra¬ 
tive situations found in the field of education 
and psychology. Much of the main volume 
is devoted to principles of interpreting sta¬ 
tistical findings. The book and its Manual 
contain materials which the author gradu¬ 
ally developed in his own classes. 
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The nature of statistical investigation 
and recording precludes the possibility that 
■this field will ever become “easy.” Professor 
Lindquist, however, offers a clear guide to¬ 
ward an early understanding, not only of 
the statistical techniques themselves, but of 
situations which demand thinking, in situa¬ 
tions richly diversified. For any one who is 
intent upon learning the value and use of 
statistics in education and psychology, this 
volume and its Manual may be accepted as 
superlatively valuable. 

America Yesterday and America To¬ 
day. By Roy F. Nichols, William C. 
Bagley, and Charles A. Beard. Illus¬ 
trated. The Macmillan Company. 415 
pp. each. $1.40, each. 

History as the study of unrelated facts, 
isolated personalities, and descriptions of the 
work of presidential administrations has 
given way to history as the study of rela¬ 
tionships—“the interworkings of the various 
factors that have contributed to the making 
of an American civilization.” Today, his¬ 
tory is not a study of administrations, but 
of movements, involving the economic, so¬ 
cial, industrial, and cultural elements in our 
national development. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupil must 
have the idea of relationships so naturally 
and gradually introduced to him that he 
will see them as factors in the interesting 
story of his country’s growth rather than as 
a special study of cause and effect. This book 
aims to meet the needs of the pupil by pre¬ 
senting, in simple, narrative fashion, the 
story of American life. 

The two volumes cover the story of our 
national development from the days of colo¬ 
nization to the present. They show the close 
relationships between social, industrial, polit¬ 
ical, and military aspects of our national 
development. The relation between indus¬ 
trial conditions and the anti-slavery move¬ 
ment is one example (the book is full of 
them). Four chapters are devoted to a study 
of economic or social aspects of American 
life: “Living in the Wilderness,” “In¬ 
dustrial Development and Improved 
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Transportation,” “Changes and Problems 
Brought About by the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion,” and “The Beginnings of Free Edu¬ 
cation.” 

Teaching and study helps arc included. 
The Review Exercises consist of the study 
of important or unusual terms used in the 
chapter, questions on facts covered, ques¬ 
tions requiring map study, and tests. The 
Further Activities are interesting and very 
usable. Numerous projects are outlined in 
both of the books. Many illustrated floor 
talks (with necessary references) are sug¬ 
gested, The numerous illustrations make 
the study of history of especial interest to the 
young student. For his convenience twenty 
maps are included in America Yesterday 
and seventeen in America Today. 

Also included, at the end of the book, 
are the Declaration of Independence, an 
annotated Constitution of the United States, 
a list of standard works of reference in 
American History for the teacher’s use, a 
list of books for the teacher’s professional 
library, a reference list for the pupil, and 
a complete index. 

Too much praise cannot be given the 
publishers for the artistic format. In this 
respect the book is a further example of the 
new trend in textbook making. 

An Introduction to Progressive Edu¬ 
cation. By Samuel Engle Burr. The 
C. A. Gregory Company, 345 Calhoun 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 84 pp. $.50. 

In this small pamphlet the gist of the 
activity or progressive school movement 
may be found. In addition to the general 
matter which is presented, there is a descrip¬ 
tion of creative work as carried forward in 
each of the school subjects. It is well illus¬ 
trated and furnishes in compact form a dis¬ 
cussion of the essential features characteris¬ 
tic of the progressive school. There is an 
extensive bibliography. It is a useful mono¬ 
graph. 

Educational Psychology. By Noel B. 
Cuff. The Standard Printing Company, 
Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 387 pp. 
$2.50. 


[March 

Demarkations between educational sub¬ 
jects are often dim, sometimes invisible. 
One complaint of students is that education 
courses in different fields are repetitive. 
Textbooks on educational psychology range 
the whole gamut from general treatises on 
education to specialized texts which confine 
themselves to the field itself, and seek to give 
the beginner the fundamental principles of 
psychology as applied to education. 

To make the volume as helpful as pos¬ 
sible to the teachers, the author addressed 
a query to instructors in educational psy¬ 
chology in institutions accredited by the 
American Association of Teachers Col¬ 
leges. Only those topics chosen by a 
majority of those replying are included in 
this volume. 

The language used is clear and the style 
is interesting. There is a brief synopsis fol¬ 
lowing each chapter summarizing those 
things which a beginning teacher should 
know. The pages are packed full of in¬ 
formation, yet without including tedious 
and forbidding statistics. For each chap¬ 
ter there is a group of questions and prob¬ 
lems for discussion, a section of new-type 
tests on the subject matter of the chapter 
and a rather complete list of selected 
references. An innovation is that of listing 
references which have been preferred by 
students. There are both subject and au¬ 
thor indexes. 

There are fifteen units which are listed 
here to help the reader in discovering the 
scope of the book: the field of educational 
psychology; heredity and environment; 
growth and development; incentives and 
motives; feelings, attitudes, and emotions; 
mental hygiene; intelligence and its meas¬ 
urement; individual differences and the 
school; the learning process; economy and 
efficiency of learning; factors influencing 
learning; transfer of training; the meas¬ 
urement of learning; reasoning, imagining 
and problem solving; and socialization and 
guidance. 

This is an excellent book for students 
who are entering upon a first course in 
the subject. From its study they will learn 
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the essentials in the field, and at the same 
time they will enjoy the crisp, fresh, au¬ 
thoritative treatment. 

Child Guidance Procedures: Methods 
and Techniques Employed at the In¬ 
stitute for Juvenile Research. By The 
Staff of the Institute for Juvenile Re¬ 
search, Paul L. Schroeder, Director. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 
345 PP- $ 2 - 50 . 

More and more various agencies which 
advise parents concerning their children 
are beginning to function effectively. This 
volume, written by members of the re¬ 
search staff of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, a non-profit state agency in Chi¬ 
cago, describes in some detail the thinking, 
methods and techniques which have been 
found effective in the work of the clinic. 
As an introduction there is a clear descrip¬ 
tion of the philosophy which underlies the 
work of the Institute, of its organization, 
its functions, and its various services, and 
shows how the workers in different fields 
such as the psychiatric, medical, social, psy¬ 
chological and recreational, cooperate to 
minister to the needs of the problem child. 
It is a non-technical discussion of the work 
of the Institute rather than a detailed 
treatise for professional workers. Many case 
studies show concretely the problems which 
are involved. There is a complete bibliog¬ 
raphy which covers the field quite adequate¬ 
ly- 

Although “the child guidance field is, 
in many regards, a field of confusion, criss¬ 
crossed by indefinite but jealously guarded 
professional boundaries,” the Institute has 
succeeded in its cooperative approach with 
the result that the best knowledge avail¬ 
able is brought to bear upon the individual 
case, to the manifest advantage of the child 
being treated. 

Elementary Practical Physics. By 
Newton Henry Black and Harvey Na¬ 
thaniel Davis. The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany. 710 pp. $2.00. 

There are many features of this unique 
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text which, doubtless, will commend it to 
teachers and students alike. It aims to be 
thorough, practical, and simple. The text¬ 
book is confined to physics, but in this ma¬ 
chine and industrial age, based as it is upon 
applications of science to physics, sound 
pedagogy demands that theory and practice 
go hand in hand. The authors have writ¬ 
ten as scholars in their field, but they are 
no lesss conversant with the principles of 
lucid exposition. The text is replete with 
material designed to stimulate and direct 
study. The cleancut definitions, the simple 
vocabulary, the slowly evolving explana¬ 
tions, the excellent pictorial illustrations 
(several of which are. in colors), the dia¬ 
grams, drawings, “questions and prob¬ 
lems,” differentiated type—all contribute 
to a text which has been written with the 
student in mind. Physics is here shown to 
be, not the traditional and academic riddle, 
more repellent than attractive, but physics 
in terms of everyday life, in so far as 
physics contributes to daily living. An ex¬ 
ample of the authors’ practical point of 
view is found in the discussion of frigida- 
tion. A refrigerator is illustrated in a 
colored, pictorial diagram, and, in simple, 
direct sentences, the process of frigidation 
is made clear. The chapter on music, in¬ 
cluding a discussion of the electric, pipeless 
organ, is one of the best elementary treat¬ 
ments that this reviewer has seen. A fur¬ 
ther reference to physics in modern life ap¬ 
pears in the chapter on spectra and color, 
Here, colored motion pictures are ex¬ 
plained. 

The authors employ, in the book, the 
usual organization. Mechanics and heat are 
assigned to the first half year; magnetism 
and electricity, sound, light, and modern 
physics, to the second half year. Within 
these major divisions are discussed weights 
and measures, pulleys, work, liquids, gases, 
matter, forces, motion, energy, expansion, 
transmission and insulation of heat, various 
kinds of engines, electric currents and cir¬ 
cuits, generators, sound waves and musical 
sounds, lamps, optical instruments, radio, 
etc. The appendix supplies tables, mathe- 
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matical review, and hints on working 
problems. There is, also, a well-devised 
index. 

Guide to High School Biology. By 
Edna Craig and George K. Stone. The 
Macmillan Company. 146 pp. $.96. 
This complete guide accompanies the 
High School Biology, The various methods 
for collecting facts are: reading, observa¬ 
tion, and experimentation. The use of the 
microscope is explained. Field trips are out¬ 
lined. A key for the identification of woody 
plants is given. The Guide ends with a 
cross word puzzle using biological terms. 
Eleven objective tests, two of which arc 
final tests, are enclosed in an envelope and 
inserted in the Guide. 

High School Biology. By Ralph C. 
Benedict, Warren W. Knox, and 
George K, Stone. Illustrated. The Mac¬ 
millan Co. 724 pp. $2.00, 

This significant text is organized around 
nine units comprehending the usual con¬ 
tent of a course in biology. Man is studied 
as one of millions of kinds of living things, 
as expressive of the unity that is character¬ 
istic of all animal life, as the product of 
interaction and ns presenting problems 
that are peculiar to all living organisms. 
The material is logically organized and 
the student becomes aware of the signifi¬ 
cance of this organization as he follows the 
progression from variety to unity, to chang¬ 
ing environment, to similarity of problems, 
to relationships that affect the organism as 
a whole. The authors consider human prog¬ 
ress in the light of all the sciences and 
make it clear that the basic problems today 
are similar to those of the past. The text 
has special value because it directs the stu¬ 
dent to this world view of man and of all 
living organisms. Following each chapter 
are review and thought questions, and sug¬ 
gested activities. Well selected bibliogra¬ 
phies accompany each unit. The illustra¬ 
tions are numerous and artistic. All in all 
here is a modern text that provides com¬ 


prehensive knowledge and a point of view 
from which the student may see himself 
as part of an interrelated world of life. 

How to Teach. By Claude C, Crawford. 

Southern California School Book De¬ 
positor)', Los Angeles, California. 501 
pp. $2.50. 

The book is well described by its title. 
It is a manual on the art of teaching. In 
direct, straightforward manner, it proceeds 
directly to the task which it encompasses. 
It begins, quite logically, with a discussion 
of the means of securing a teaching posi¬ 
tion. Then there follow such useful and 
practical chapters as how to organize the 
routine of the school, how to develop 
teacher-pupil harmony, how to control the 
pupils’ behavior, the motivation of school 
work, the improvement of study habits, and 
lesson planning, There are chapters on 
teaching information, skills, problems and 
appreciations. The teacher is directed in 
making assignments and in such details as 
asking questions, using concrete materials 
and lecturing. There are chapters full of 
“meat” which treat of the development of 
convictions, of using the library, and of 
socialization of the work of the class 
through informality, freedom, committee 
and group work, discussions, and parlia¬ 
mentary procedures. 

There are in addition short chapters on 
testing and marking pupils. A concluding 
chapter will interest the graduating stu¬ 
dent, namely, “Winning Professional Ad¬ 
vancement.” Each chapter has an extensive 
list of pertinent references. It is especially 
helpful to have the student directed to the 
Education Digest for references through a 
list of appropriate topics. 

While the volume does not contain any 
new or startling proposals, it is a well- 
balanced guide for the beginning teacher, 
and it discusses most of his urgent class¬ 
room problems. Though it is conservative 
in its organization, it does not neglect the 
newer techniques and procedures. It is a 
valuable book. 
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Humanized Geometry: An Introduc¬ 
tion to Thinking. By J. Herbert 
Blackhurst. The University Press, 26th 
and University Avenue, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 272 pp. $1.33. 

For many geometry has been a barren 
subject, seeming to lack practical use or 
effective training in the thinking process. 
Though the author denies the competency 
of faculty discipline, that is, the strengthen¬ 
ing of the faculties through mere exercise, 
he accepts formal descipline, defined as a 
formal study of processes, in particular of 
the processes of thinking. “Every effort is 
made to make the pupil conscious of the 
way in which effective thinking is done.” 

For long the present reviewer has 
thought that, in addition to its other values, 
geometry above all other subjects ought to 
be correlated with life and give practice 
in thinking as it is carried on elsewhere in 
life. It is with approval that he now sees 
a volume designed to perform exactly that 
function. The usual Euclidian theorems 
form the basis of the textbook, but there are 
points at which it differs radically from 
other texts in the subject. Interspersed be¬ 
tween the demonstrations and theorems, 
there is a series of “discussions” which 
make clear the methods of presenting the 
subject, and another of “histories” which 
show the origin of the theorems. There 
are frequent true-false tests on history, 
method and theorems. The syllogism, as an 
instrument of thinking, is carefully ex¬ 
plained. Numerous exercises are given. 
Much original work is required. Such sub¬ 
jects as fallacies which are due to misuse 
of geometric forms, and geometry as used 
in art and practical affairs, greatly add to 
the value and interest of the book. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that this 
textbook provides the materials which will 
make geometrical study exceedingly valu¬ 
able to students, that it will make the sub¬ 
ject functional, that it will serve to arouse 
interest in the thinking process itself, and 
that, even though it is not used as a class 
textbook, it is an exceedingly important 


supplementary volume for every teacher of 
geometry to own. 

Personal and Social Adjustment. By 

Willis L. Uhl and Francis F. Powers. 

Illustrated. The Macmillan Company. 
475 pp. $1.40. 

American citizens need guidance in so¬ 
cial responsibility. The purpose of this 
book is to provide “basic knowledge and 
principles of personal and social adjust¬ 
ment, stated in language that can be under¬ 
stood readily.” It is written for the high- 
school student in an endeavor to make him 
a useful and happy member of society. 
Every student will be interested in this 
study. It concerns himself, his own per¬ 
sonality, and is written so that it appears 
to be just for his own benefit and profit. 
He takes stock of himself and sees how he 
fits into this game called life. What adjust¬ 
ments need to be made? How are they to 
be accomplished? 

Successful personal and social adjust¬ 
ment is viewed as the key to successful liv¬ 
ing. Environment affects success; it affords 
opportunity. The individual can adapt and 
improve his environment. What is his 
equipment for success? Man is a unique 
organism. He is capable of preserving and 
transmitting his experience to other men. 
He can continue from a point at which his 
best fellow men have arrived. The quality 
of man’s adjustment to society depends 
upon his knowledge and use of guides to 
living. He should learn “why” and “how” 
people do things, and capitalize on the dif¬ 
ferences in people. Personal adjustment re¬ 
sults from learning, efficient reading, and 
study; social adjustment, from study of 
home and school life, social institutions (in 
relation to the individual), morals and 
manners. The individual must further aim 
at the preservation of health and the de¬ 
velopment of individual personality, char¬ 
acter, and citizenship. The information 
found in Personal and Social Adjustment 
should help the student adjust himself suc¬ 
cessfully throughout his life. 
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Each chapter is followed with pupil ac¬ 
tivities and further readings. Eighteen 
drawings by Mr. Frank R. Paul attrac¬ 
tively illustrate the study. A number of 
tests to aid in self-evaluation are included. 
The book arouses thinking and action, and 
graces a branch of knowledge that hereto¬ 
fore has lacked the scholarly and inspiring 
presentation offered by these practical and 
well informed authors. Handsomely pub¬ 
lished the text is timely and of far-reaching 
significance. 

Problems in American Democracy. 
By S, Howard Patterson, A. W. Selwyn 
Little, and Henry Reed Burch. The 
Macmillan Company. 726 pp. $1.88. 
This is a survey of Contemporary 
American Civilization for senior high 
school students. Problems of American 
democracy are viewed as a series of para¬ 
doxes, such as poverty amid plenty, war 
in spite of scientific progress, and high 
rates of preventable diseases and needless 
deaths in the face of increased knowledge 
and improved techniques. Each problem is 
studied from the economic, political, and 
social angles. 

Part I, dealing with fundamental social 
forces, is an introduction to the whole 
study. Part II takes up the Economic As¬ 
pects of Modern Civilization. It is sub¬ 
divided into five units. Unit A, Problems 
of Production, is concerned with increased 
efficiency in production, with restoration 
of competition, or control of monopoly. 
Unit B, Problems of Exchange, is con¬ 
cerned with an increased financial stability 
without industrial regimentation. Unit C, 
Problems of Distribution, is concerned 
with increased national prosperity, without 
loss of equality or opportunity. Unit D, 
Problems of Consumption, is devoted to 
higher standards of living with more eco¬ 
nomic security. Unit E, Problems of Con¬ 
servation, considers conservation and rec¬ 
lamation instead of the waste of our 
natural resources, 

Part III takes up the Social Aspects of 


Modern Civilization. Here Unit A is con¬ 
cerned with the quest for social security, 
Unit B, with human conservation. Atten¬ 
tion is centered on preventing crime and 
reforming criminals. The causes of crime 
are found in the physical environment, in 
the economic environment, in the social 
environment, in defects of government and 
education, and in the individual himself. 
Unit C is concerned with the general im¬ 
provement of our social organization and 
institutions. Aids in accomplishing this are 
wholesome recreation and wise use of 
leisure, elimination of slums, moderniza¬ 
tion of houses, and the development of an 
ideal family life. “Education for all and 
education to meet the needs of each is the 
modern ideal. ... A liberal education sets 
people free.” Part IV is devoted to a study 
of the political aspects of modern civiliza¬ 
tion. The set-up of local and national gov¬ 
ernments is explained. 

The teaching equipment includes the 
following at the end of each chapter: ques¬ 
tions on text, questions on application and 
interpretation, and activities. These in¬ 
volve thinking, feeling, and doing. The 
charts and those clever cartoons must not 
be overlooked. Collateral readings, more 
difficult readings, and references are in¬ 
cluded at the end of each chapter as well 
as in a general bibliography of nine pages 
at the end of the book. A complete index 
is found at the end. 

Reorganizing the Social Studies. By 

Vernon B. Hampton. The John Willig 

Press, Stapleton, New York. 91 pp. 

$1.25. 

This is a brief but complete discussion 
of the various social studies which are 
taught in the high schools. In it an attempt 
is made to make the subjects vital in the 
lives of the pupils. The newer trends in 
social science teaching are set forth, As 
social subjects the following are included: 
sociology, geography, biology, industrial 
social science, civics and character educa¬ 
tion. There is included a summary of the 
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conclusions of the Commission on the 
Social Studies. Many concrete suggestions 
for teaching are given and valuable sources 
of materials are indicated. 

Secretarial Assistance in Teachers 
Colleges and Normal Schools. By 
Luther Jordan Bennett. Bureau of Pub¬ 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 86 
pp. $1.60. 

This doctoral dissertation consists of 
a summary of replies to questionnaires 
which were sent to one hundred and fifty- 
nine teachers colleges. Among the topics 
discussed are the general conditions of em¬ 
ployment, the number of secretaries, their 
distribution, and other administrative re¬ 
lationships. There is also a description of 
the Central Office of the institution, its 
personnel, its methods of administration, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of 
having a Central Office. There is, also, a 
chapter which discusses the budget, and 
changes which have arisen during the de¬ 
pression are indicated. 

The study will furnish data of impor¬ 
tance to the administrator who has the prob¬ 
lem of adequately caring for the problem of 
securing proper personnel for the general 
clerical work in his institution. 

Social Interpretation : Principles 
and Practices of Community and 
Public School Interpretation. By 
Arthur B, Moehlman. D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 485 pp. $3.00. 
Under this new rubric, the author dis¬ 
cusses the ways and means whereby school 
administrators and teachers may interpret 
the objectives and techniques of public ed¬ 
ucation to the community. The book marks 
a new stage in the development of a field 
which was, at first, designated as publicity, 
later as public relations, and now as social 
interpretation. The book deals with the 
functional philosophy of public school ad¬ 
ministration, and presents principles of in¬ 
terpreting education to the man in the 
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street, as well as to the graduate student 
in education. 

Among the features of the book is an 
excellent chapter on propaganda and 
schools, in which the author gives a clean- 
cut definition of propaganda. Social inter¬ 
pretation is defined as “that activity 
whereby the institution is made aware of 
community conditions and needs, and the 
factual informational service whereby the 
people are kept continuously informed of 
the purpose, value, conditions, and needs 
of their educational program.” Twelve 
principles of institutional interpretation are 
listed, and illustrations are drawn from 
The Goals of Public Education in Michi¬ 
gan as Adopted by the Michigan Educa¬ 
tional Planning Commission . 

The book contains detailed analyses of 
fundamental policies, the community sur¬ 
vey, and describes in lucid paragraphs the 
functions of the board of education, the 
superintendent and staff, the building 
principal, the teaching personnel, the non¬ 
teaching personnel (such as, doctors and 
dentists, nurses, social workers, attendance 
officers, et al.), and unusual pages con¬ 
cerned with the teaching profession, the 
teaching personnel, pupils, parent-teacher 
associations, parent councils, lay advisory 
committees, and other community lay 
groups. Such media of interpretation as the 
radio, the newspaper, school publications, 
school exhibits, are likewise given detailed 
description. 

Professor Moehlman has made an ex¬ 
tremely important contribution at a time 
when the school needs to exercise more dy¬ 
namic leadership in the midst of social 
change. The language of education must 
be translated into the vernacular of the 
layman, and the numerous technical de¬ 
tails of public education must be interpreted 
so that support of the parent and taxpayer 
may be won by means of their understand¬ 
ing of what the state and educators are 
attempting to do for the child. Social In¬ 
terpretation supplies expert information 
how this may be done. The book is beau- 
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tifully illustrated with cuts of scenes show¬ 
ing the school at work. The frontispiece, 
showing Grant Wood’s American Gothic, 
is a happy use of a celebrated masterpiece. 

The Progress Arithmetics. By Philip 
A, Boyer, W. Walker Cheyney and 
Holman White. Book E. Accompanied 
by a Teacher’s Manual, The Macmillan 
Company. 189 pp. and 29 pp. $.48. 
This text-workbook is one of a series for 
grades three to eight. It represents an in¬ 
tegrated program in arithmetic, aims to 
conserve the pupil’s time by eliminating 
the copying of examples, seeks to stimulate 
the pupil to work independently, and pro¬ 
vides situations which should capture the 
pupil’s interest for the long pull. The pages 
are so organized that the pupil has hefore 
him the study situation as a whole. His 
time and strength are conserved, and his 
attention is directed to a unified experience. 
The Teacher’s Manual contains valuable 
discussions of the objectives of arithmetic, 
and analyzes the content of the course and 
the book. Book E maintains the high stand¬ 
ard of the series as a whole. 

The Student Editor. By James W. 
Mann. The Macmillan Company. 149 
pp. $1.00. 

This book is a simple manual of jour¬ 
nalism for use in junior high schools. 
Nevertheless, it is a thorough discussion. 
Spreading of news today is much more 
complicated than it was in olden times. A 
school paper differs from the ordinary 
newspaper. It may do any of the following: 
(1) Print information and accounts of 
happenings about which the majority of 
the readers do not know, (2) Contain 
other material which is interesting to most 
pupils, (3) Contain only worth-while and 
interesting material, or (4) Include noth¬ 
ing which will hurt any individual student 
or injure the general reputation of the 
school. A complete staff consists of an 
editor, assistant editor, advertising mana¬ 
ger, news reporter, feature writer, humor 
editor, sports editor, inquiring reporter, 


puzzle editor, editorial writer, special 
column editors, an exchange editor, and a 
faculty adviser. The qualifications needed 
for each position are listed. 

The author gives help in getting started, 
gathering news, and writing news. Special 
suggestions are given about the inquiring 
reporter column, the humor column, edi¬ 
torial materials, sports material, feature 
stories, and puzzles and other special ma¬ 
terials. Publishing literary material requires 
particular care. Such material may be used 
in a number of ways. Select this material 
carefully; arrange pages attractively. 

Necessary information is given about 
preparing material for the printers. Runs 
should be planned and deadlines set. Copy 
must be prepared. Proofreading must be 
done with care. Proofreader’s marks are 
listed. Headlines and illustrations are dis¬ 
cussed. Four different ways for financing 
the paper are outlined. Finances should be 
carefully recorded and checked. Display 
ads and classified ads are explained, Selling 
the ad, arranging the ad, and collecting 
for the ad are considered. Two methods 
of publishing a paper are described: (1) 
the stencil process and (2) offset printing. 
A school paper which has the cooperation 
of the whole school is the most successful. 
Certain traditions the staff must achieve 
are: promptness, sacrifice, reliability, and 
honesty. Many helpful illustrations and ex¬ 
amples are given. A five-page index is in¬ 
cluded, 

FICTION 

A Mighty Fortress, By Le Grand Can¬ 
non, Jr, Farrar and Rinehart. 336 pp. 
$2.50. 

A Mighty Fortress is the story of Zeke 
Pecle’s first twenty years of life. His boy¬ 
hood is spent on his father’s farm near New 
London, New Hampshire. Here he is de¬ 
voted to the farmhand, Joe. At fifteen he 
is apprenticed to a traveling evangelist, 
Watling, a likable man who owns a black 
mare, Sheba. As a result of his association 
with Watling, Zeke enters the ministry 
after preparing for three years at Andover. 
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His first work is as the second assistant 
to the pastor of the Twelfth Congrega¬ 
tional Church in Boston. Finding his work 
dull, he marries the “niece” (really daugh¬ 
ter) of a Deacon in the Church. Through 
the Deacon, Zeke becomes a pastor of the 
church, but not until this man has aroused 
in Zeke a desire to preach “the damnedest 
Abolition sermon that’s ever been preached 
in Boston.” His connection with the Aboli¬ 
tionist movement finally costs Zeke his pul¬ 
pit. After five months of looking for work, 
during which time he and his wife had 
scarcely enough on which to live, Zeke is 
“called” to Halleck’s Bridge, Connecti¬ 
cut. Here he and his wife get a new hold 
on life and, for the first time, they are 
really happy. Particularly well told is the 
account of his trip to this little country 
town for the “trial” sermon. The story 
closes at Thanksgiving time, when Minna 
and Abel Peek are visiting their son for 
the first time. This account is appealing. 
Zeke and his wife at the end of the book 
are ready to begin life. 

Each character is drawn with utmost 
sincerity. 

Grass on the Mountain. By Henry and 

Sylvia Lieferant. E. P. Dutton and Co., 

Inc. 443 pp. $2.50. 

This is an American novel by the 
authors of a recent best-seller, “Doctors’ 
Wives.” It is a story which has its locale 
in a Hudson River Valley town, and is a 
narrative of a family who for ninety-seven 
years had ruled the Valley and its people. 
Owners of the factory which was the in¬ 
dustrial and social life of the community, 
the Lyerbecks, dominated the thinking 
of the neighborhood as well. 

But labor troubles, the depression, the 
ravages of death and the changing vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune crumbled the fortunes of 
the family and left them helpless, but un¬ 
daunted, to renew life on a different scale 
and with new appraisals of values. 

The dominant theme centers about the 
love story which involves Thorry, the 
dreaming philosophic, “peculiar” member 
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of the household, who through temporary 
blindness and other disaster kept a sublime 
faith in the future, and in her lover Carl 
Hine. Both are brought into a profound 
realization of a new day and a resurrec¬ 
tion which furnishes the theme of the 
book, Grass on the Mountain , which is the 
first sign and token of spring. 

Other characters in the story are Senior, 
absorbed in his business, and Laura, his 
devoted wife, friend to the workers in the 
mill; Jan, the son whose musical tastes 
and literary aspirations are appropriately at 
war with the commercial environment in 
which he lives; Meta, the extrovert daugh¬ 
ter who seeks aggressively for new experi¬ 
ences and successes but is not always dis¬ 
creet in finding them; Amy, the youngest 
daughter of the family, childishly earnest 
in her activities and much misunderstood; 
and Thorry, the heroine, meditative and 
intuitively peering into the distant scenes. 

The story is an elusive combination of 
tragedy, love, and triumphant faith. 

Robinson of England. By John Drink- 

water. Illustrated by J. H. Dowd. The 

Macmillan Company. 326 pp. $2.50. 

This posthumous publication of one of 
England’s distinguished literary artists, 
completed just before his death, is unique 
in structure and inspiring in theme. The 
book is the expression of the author’s love 
of, and faith in, England. Robinson Dare, 
an Oxonian, spends the years of his retire¬ 
ment in a cottage in Cotswold, and he in¬ 
vites his nephew and two nieces to share 
the cottage with him, during their winter 
vacation. With this as a setting, the author 
engages in an interpretation of England, 
as given by Robinson to these young people. 
Mr. Drinkwater blends Active and real 
characters in a series of incidents that re¬ 
sults in the quiet and charming unfolding 
of a story, the technique of which deserves 
careful study by all who are interested in 
inspiring young people with love of coun¬ 
try. Mr. Dowd’s illustrations are in perfect 
tune with the content and style of the 
book, but it is the simple grace, deep feel- 
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ing, profound understanding, and consum¬ 
mate artistry of organization, which en¬ 
title the book to high praise. There is here 
no chauvinism, but the serene exposition 
of deep-rooted loyalty, which wins by its 
pure sincerity. Robinson of England epito¬ 
mizes the literary art of one of England’s 
most effective interpreters. 

The Hush-Hush Murders. By Mar¬ 
garet Taylor Yates. The Macmillan 
Company. 344 pp. $2.00, 

For those mystery fans who like to have 
their mystery garnished with fine literary 
style, The Rush-Hush Murders offers mat 
only a baffling plot, but a literary st™, 
rich with humor and skillful character de¬ 
lineation. Practically all of the action takes 
place on a Navy transport ship, Beaumont, 
bound for San Francisco from Shanghai. 
The author, as the wife of a Naval officer, 
writes with intimate knowledge of Naval 
terms and conditions. In addition to the 
ship’s officers, among whon^Chicf Taylor 
will quickly win the realjr’s heart, are 
Captain and Mrs. David Holmes, who 
have much to do in the story, Dorothy 
“Dodo” Small, Lieutenant Peter D. Ford, 
Lieutenant Mark Loomis, the latter two 
supplying much of the action aboard ship. 
The story is told with clever manipulation 
of suspense, and a subtle accumulation of 
incidents and character drawings, which 
should make it possible for the reader to 
solve the mystery before Anne Davenport, 
the Navy nurse, unmasks the villain. “Dav- 
vie,” as she is called, is one of the most 
charming characters in current detective 
fiction. Her companion, “Cookie,” should 
return in further stories by Mrs. Yates. 
The Hush-Hush Murders is a five star 
mystery novel, without a professional 
sleuth. 

The Wooden Spoon. By Wyn Griffith. 

E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 318 pp. 
$2.50. 

A book such as this, great in its simplic¬ 
ity, its honesty, its moving dignity, pulls 


at one’s heartstrings. It is a vivid tale, 
molded in beautiful prose which has a 
haunting, kindly, but sorrowful accent. 

It is an autobiographical study of a 
Welsh childhood and adolescence, passed 
in poverty, "on a hillside with a cottage or 
two on it—in this corner of green-grey 
country poking a long finger into the sea.” 
Frankly the author discusses his inr^Jknost 
thoughts as a boy, his triumphs, his strug¬ 
gles and victories, as one who has known 
hardship and who has surmounted it. His 
early life was a constant struggle to keep 
the wolf from the door. His parents, God¬ 
fearing, simple, and humble in their living 
as in their attitudes, but unable to give 
their boy opportunities, and so forced to 
see him leave home at a tender age to 
earn a livelihood, were unassuming peas¬ 
ants. 

The story is intriguing in its own right. 
No less compelling is the homely philosophy 
which adorns every chapter. Here is found 
a vivid description of life and manners 
among modest people and amidst an un¬ 
favorable if not hostile environment. It has 
pathos as well as humor. The hardships 
which were the boy’s did not harden him, 
and so his kindliness and serenity charac¬ 
terize him to the end. Rarely does one find 
so revealing and frank a discussion of the 
thoughts and aspirations of the developing 
adolescent. 

The narrative and the descriptions are 
superb. The story interests one in its own 
right, but in reading it one notices not 
only the characters and characterizations, 
but one wants to pause over the skillfully 
turned phrases, the choice diction, the ma¬ 
ture meditations upon the problems of ex¬ 
istence which are so characteristic of the 
volume. 

Time Piece. By Naomi Jacob. The Mac¬ 
millan Company. 352 pp. $2.50. 

Charlotte and Thomas Marsden, after 
marriage, settle at Marlingly in Yorkshire, 
England. All her life Charlotte hates it 
and remembers her own Tunbridge Wells 
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as an “earthly paradise.” Their children, 
in order, are Harriett (very beautiful), 
Claudia (quite independent), and Robert, 
to whom Claudia is devoted all through 
her life. It is around the red-headed and 
determined Claudia that the story centers. 
She possesses very definite likes and dislikes 
about everybody and everything. Her 
fathefs gambles and has bad ways. On his 
account, an old parson lays a curse on all 
future Marsdens, and Claudia determines 
to see to it that this curse is not carried out. 

Claudia marries Francis Coster and 
soon settles in London with his father and 
mother. It matters not to her that they are 
Jews. Before birth of her daughter, Fer¬ 
nanda, Francis leaves Claudia for another 
woman. Later, he is killed in France in a 
duel with a man over his actress wife. 
Gradually, Claudia takes over Coster’s 
wine business. She is a very capable busi¬ 
ness woman. When her father dies at Mar- 
lingly, Claudia arranges everything and 
assumes all of the burdens. She now owns 
the old place, her father having given it 
to her as an I.O.U for a gambling debt. 

She falls in love with David Betterton, 
only to find that he is her half-brother, a 
result of her father’s folly. This she never 
lets him know. Later, she marries Sir Ed¬ 
ward Bower. He had loved her ever since 
she was a young girl. They have one son, 
Wilfred. When Edward dies, Claudia 
supervises the work in his factory. Here 
David has, for a number of years, been 
making inventions. She doesn’t re-marry. 
“Two marriages denote a certain success, 
three mean that you’re making a habit of 
it. There’s something slightly foolish about 
women who marry three times, y’know.” 

The World War is declared. Claudia’s 
business affairs become complicated. Her 
son, son-in-law, and nephew are killed in 
war. Other members of her family settle 
in America, with the exception of one 
nephew, Hugh, who shares with her the love 
of Marlingly. Here, we leave these two, 
Claudia having sold her business enter¬ 
prises, Hugh is of the opinion that no one 


is one bit better off by being remembered 
after death. (The curse was that all Mars¬ 
dens would be forgotten.) 

Claudia is a “tame” Scarlett O’Hara. 
She keeps the reader’s interest from begin¬ 
ning to end. 

Victoria Four-Thirty. By Cecil Rob¬ 
erts. The Macmillan Company. 364 pp. 

$2.50. 

In his new novel Cecil Roberts uses the 
Victoria Station, London, and the train 
which leaves that station at four-thirty in 
the afternoon as the center of a series of 
descriptive portraits of varied characters. 
Among the passengers are James Brown of 
Victoria, porter on the Boat Train plat¬ 
form, wondering why the accident of for¬ 
tune sends some boys to Eaton, others to 
the porter’s job; Her Freiderich Gollwit- 
zer, of Vienna, famed orchestral conductor 
on his way to Salzburg to lead the Festival, 
who declares himself a fumbler in the art 
of life; Mrs. Dorothy Blake, of Belgravia, 
bound for Austria on her honeymoon; 
Nikolas Metaxa, of Athens, Greek res- 
tauranteur and lover of Xenia; Prince 
“Sixpenny” of Slavonia, London schoolboy 
thirteen years of age, elevated to the throne 
through the murder of his father, but more 
interested in rabbits than in reigning; Mr. 
Henry Fanning, of Chelsea, novelist look¬ 
ing for a new plot (and finding it) ; Herr 
Emil Gerhardt, of Berlin, screen success 
whose career was cut short by order of 
the Fiihrer because Jewish blood flowed 
in his veins; Sister Theresa, of Transyl¬ 
vania, nurse in Roumania, afflicted with 
an incurable disease, returning to her post 
of duty to await the end; Mr. Percy Bowl¬ 
ing, of Derby, secretly fleeing from Eng¬ 
land, looking for enjoyment and peace of 
mind in travel; Mr. Alexander Bekir, en¬ 
lightened Turk, of Salonica, millionaire 
tobacco buyer; General Zornoff, of Paris, 
once in the army of His Imperial Majesty, 
Tsar Nicholas, but now a chauffeur-guide 
to two American ladies; Dr. Wyfold, of 
Wargrave, going to the continent to bring 
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back his nephew; Elsie Vogel, of Feld- 
kirch, small Austrian village, servant in 
Paris. 

The second part of the book describes 
the arrival of the characters at their respec¬ 
tive destinations. The novelist discovers his 
plot in a “panorama of love, politics and 
contrasted nationalities”; others meet with 
various fates, kind or unfriendly. But to 
describe the concluding episodes which 
furnish the climax would be robbing the 
reader of the pleasure of discovery. He will 
wish to learn for himself the concluding 
chapter in the story of each passenger. 

This series of vignettes, a gallery of 
men and women, of distinctive customs 
and diverse national life, is a skillful delin¬ 
eation of typical characters, and all are 
depicted with the finesse and accuracy of 
portraiture so characteristic of the author’s 
previous work. 

The volume has already gone through 
ten reprintings. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The Concept of Morals. By W. T. 

Stace. The Macmillan Company. 307 

pp. $2.50. 

With the appearance of The Concept of 
Morals y Professor Stace continues his inter¬ 
pretation of philosophy, begun in his The 
Meaning of Beauty (1929), and further 
developed in The Theory of Knowledge 
and Existence (1932). Although he does 
not claim that these three volumes repre¬ 
sent a unified system of thought, they cen¬ 
ter around a theme of philosophy as 
"organic to human culture.” The present 
volume is a critical appraisal of ethical 
relativism. In his preface, the author 
writes: 

“Morality is, doubtless, human. It has 
not descended upon us out of the sky. It 
has grown out of human nature, and is 
relative to that nature. Nor could it have, 
apart from that nature, any meaning what¬ 
ever. This we must accept. But if this is 
interpreted to mean that whatever any 
social group thinks good is good (for the 
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group), that there is no common stand¬ 
ard, and that, consequently, any one moral 
code is as good as any other, then this 
relativism in efFect denies the difference 
between good and evil altogether, and 
makes meaningless the idea of progress in 
moral conception.” 

The author sympathizes with this 
modernistic and relativistic conception of 
morals, but he senses the danger in relativ¬ 
ism, and therefore attempts, in this volume, 
a study of ethical values, as appraised by 
conditions in modern civilization. He dis¬ 
cusses four main arguments in favor of 
relativity. The first relies upon the varieties 
of moral “standards” as studied by anthro¬ 
pology. The second asserts that all moral 
ideas are based upon "emotions.” The 
third is derived from radical “impiricism.” 
The fourth argument voices the general 
skepticism regarding the existence of any 
foundation upon which an absolute or uni¬ 
versal morality can rest. The author writes 
as a radical impiricist and examines criti¬ 
cally the four arguments supporting absolut¬ 
ism: the Kantian idealism, utilitarianism 
(as considered by Professor Sidgwick), the 
theory of morals as a quality or trait, and 
the Platonic conception of eternal values. 
Each of these arguments is shown to be 
inadequate. He believes that ethical abso¬ 
lutism must be rejected, but he holds that 
ethical relativity must likewise be rejected. 
Morality, he believes, is relative “in the 
sense that it is relative to the universal 
needs of human nature. But it is not rela¬ 
tive to the particular needs of particular 
nations, ages, or social groups. Conse¬ 
quently, it does not vary from place to 
place, or from time to time. Morality is 
universal, but it is not absolute.” By a uni¬ 
versal morality, Professor Stace means 
“one which applies, not merely to this race 
or that, during this age or that, but to 
all humanity in all ages.” 

From this point on, Professor Stace con¬ 
siders morals in extension, the unity of 
morals, the ends of moral action, happiness, 
the general law of morals, morals and mo- 
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tives, the universality of morals, and, toward 
the end of the book, answers the question, 
why should I be moral? He finds that there 
are three distinct criteria of moral value; 
namely, happiness-production, altruism, and 
justice. The third of these offers the funda¬ 
mental principle of morals; namely, justice, 
by which he means “the fair and equitable 
distribution of satisfactions.” 

Professor Stace’s book is a most challeng¬ 
ing discussion of morals. He bases it en¬ 
tirely upon the fundamental needs of hu¬ 
man nature, that is, upon the needs of all 
normal men. The book offers a positive, 
lucidly illustrated, facilely written, and, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, a sound inter¬ 
pretation of principles, upon which a ■prac¬ 
tical ethics may be established. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Differential Psychology. By Anne 

Anastasi. The Macmillan Company. 

615 pp. $2.00. 

The author states that in writing this 
book she had three major aims in mind. 
First, it seeks to treat of general psychology 
as one approach to the understanding of be¬ 
havior. Second, the numerous topics as¬ 
sociated with “individual differences” are 
here brought together and studied to the 
end that the interrelationships among 
several types of investigations may be 
viewed in a systematic and integrated con¬ 
text. Third, all of this material has been 
interpreted in settings and language suit¬ 
able for the college student. Consequently, 
the book might serve as a text in courses 
on individual differences, or as supplemen¬ 
tary reading in courses on general, applied, 
or educational psychology, social psychol¬ 
ogy, and mental testing. 

Divided into two parts entitled, respec¬ 
tively, “Fundamental Principles of Indivi¬ 
dual Variation," and “Analysis of Major 
Group Differences,” the book considers the 
nature and extent of individual differences, 
heredity and environment, general family 
resemblance, special family relationships, 
the effects of training, mental growth, the 
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relationship between mental and physical 
traits, the question of consitutional types, 
variations within the individual, mental or¬ 
ganization, the subnormal, genius, sex dif¬ 
ferences, racial comparisons, racial versus 
cultural differences, urban and rural popu¬ 
lation, the individual as a member of mul¬ 
tiple groups. Numerous references accom¬ 
pany the chapters. There are author and 
subject indices. 

The author’s point of view is discrimi¬ 
nating and critical; as shown, for example, 
in her reference to intelligence testing: “A 
test is applicable only to individuals similar 
in their experimental background to the 
group upon whom it was standardized. 
When given to individuals from different 
national or cultural groups, or from widely 
different economic, social, or educational 
levels, ‘intelligence tests,’ do little more 
than reflect the varied backgrounds of the 
subjects,” and “it would seem that the 
relationships among the individual’s per¬ 
formance on a number of tests at any one 
time may be explained in terms of a small 
number of independent, unitary factors. 
Under existing cultural conditions, a cer¬ 
tain degree of uniformity of factor patterns 
is found, because of a general environ¬ 
mental uniformity. Traditional educational 
curricula and vocational classification have 
probably contributed much towards this 
uniformity. Thus, in the young child, we 
find a large, general factor through all 
types of activity, which are taught in our 
schools, the so-called ‘higher mental pro¬ 
cesses.’ As the child grows older and spe¬ 
cialization of function is encouraged, cer¬ 
tain culturally determined differentiations 
appear, ‘group factors’ are produced, lin¬ 
guistic, mathematical mechanical, and pos¬ 
sibly other functions. These factors, how¬ 
ever, are only a mathematical statement 
or conceptual simplification of the observed 
relations among concrete responses, and as 
such, they may be expected to shift from 
time to time in the same subject, or from 
one population to another, because of vary¬ 
ing experiences.” 
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The book is a rich store of interpreta¬ 
tions of scientifically derived data within 
the field of differential psychology. The 
author is an excellent expositor and inter¬ 
preter. Here is, not only a text, but a 
selective, summarized source book, which 
would seem indispensable to teachers and 
students in this field. 

In the Name of Common Sense. By 

Matthew N. Campbell, The Macmillan 

Co. 192 pp. $1.75. 

In view of the timeliness of this volume 
it is regrettable that its theme is not appar¬ 
ent in the title, for the book is one of the 
best treatments on worry ever published. 
In sixteen chapters the author considers 
worry as an unnatural reaction to numer¬ 
ous and diversified conditions of modern 
life. It is a psychological upset, the focusing 
of attention upon the unpleasant, although, 
as the author believes, the latter may be 
a source of morbid enjoyment. The chief 
difficulty with worry lies in an excess of 
emotional reactions. As is well known, it 
is a form of fear and often is associated 
with lack of confidence which may eventu¬ 
ate in defeatism and the much publicized 
inferiority complex. 

While the causes of worry can readily 
he discovered, curative regimens are ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to follow. In the past 
corrective systems foreshadowed modern 
practices: magic, healing shrines, Mesmer¬ 
ism, suggestion, autosuggestion, pow wows 
etc. Today Christian Science, psychoanaly¬ 
sis, psychiatry, religious clinics, and a long 
list of cults attempt to deal with worry, 
hut facing facts and learning to under¬ 
stand exactly what they mean appear to 
the author as most effective. The principle 
of substitution of the pleasant for the un¬ 
pleasant, of happy memories for present 
realities; the asking of such pertinent ques¬ 
tions as who, when, where, what, how by 
means of which a situation may be con¬ 
cretely viewed; the redirection of energy 
into creative projects that express devotion 


to a worth while cause are some of the 
effective cures. 

The organic accompaniments of worry, 
such as indigestion, constipation, sexual im¬ 
potence, excessive fatigue, and sleeplessness 
require the attention of a competent phy¬ 
sician who understands the psychological 
causes at work. Worry has become a major 
affliction. Its development into neurasthe¬ 
nia has long been regarded as an American 
ailment. In the Name of Common Sense 
gives wise counsel based upon sound un¬ 
derstanding. The worrier may here see 
himself as he really is. Such a view may 
itself be a cure. 

SCIENCE 

Earth-Lore: Geology Without Jar¬ 
gon. By S. J. Shand, Illustrated. E. P. 

Dutton and Company. 144 pp. $1.25. 

Professor Shand has been obedient to 
the spirit of the exortation, cited on the title 
page of his book. 

“and don’t confound the language of the 
nation 

with long-tail’d words in -osity and -ation.” 

This counsel, by J. H. Frere, may not 
be necessary in all popularizations, although 
it seems to be a wise principle for most of 
them. Earth-Lore is not only an authorita¬ 
tive exposition of geological facts, but it 
is a brilliant example of learning wedded to 
humor. Professor Shand has adopted what 
he calls the Conradian manner of telling 
a story. Joseph Conrad plunged his reader 
into the middle of the adventure, compelled 
him to gather bits at the beginning and 
hints at the end, and to fit them into one 
another, until the picture of the story ap¬ 
peared in a clear pattern. Earth-Lore is 
the story of the formation of the earth, 
told in chapters, temptingly entitled, “The 
Face of the Earth,” “Earth Sculpture,” 
“The Sea Floor,” “The Book of the 
Rocks,” “The Creation Saga,” “The Age 
of the Earth,” “What Lies Beneath the 
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Crust,” “Deeper and Deeper,” “Chimneys 
in the Crust,” “The Problem of Moun¬ 
tains,” “Rifts and Ramps,” “Drifting 
Continents,” “Atlantis and Other ‘Lost 
Continents’.” 

The book, as a whole, is written so 
simply and so untechnically that it seems 
well adapted, not only for courses in adult 
education, but for courses in the senior 
year of the high school, as well. It is an 
excellent introductory volume to the tech¬ 
nical study of geology. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Living Safely. By Earl C. Bowman and 
Paul F. Boston. The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany. 177 pp. $.52. 

The urgent need of ways and means 
of providing respect for any techniques of 
safety is becoming one of the urgent prob¬ 
lems of present day society. The authors 


state that, during 1936, 16,200 children, 
under fifteen years of age, lost their lives 
through accidents. During this same year, 
nearly 40,000 persons, in the United 
States, were killed by accidents in the 
home, and more than 37,000 were killed 
by motor vehicles. Too much praise can¬ 
not be accorded the book for its compre¬ 
hensive array of information about safety 
in the home, at the school, on the farm, on 
the playground, and on the highway. The 
book seeks to awaken “the will to safety.” 
By means of pertinent, pictorial, and dia¬ 
grammatic illustrations, crisp, expository 
paragraphs, activity situations, and arrest¬ 
ing page organization, the book provides 
material rich with facts of safety education, 
which are directed toward developing a 
positive attitude towards safety. The vocab¬ 
ulary of the book is suitable for the sixth 
grade level. 


The learning of books that you do not make your own wisdom is 
money in the hands of another in time of need .— Sanscrit 
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Bode, Boyd H. “The Concept of Needs In Edu¬ 
cation,” Progressive Education, 15:7-9. Janu¬ 
ary, 1938. 

“Needs” and “felt needs" are seen as a hang¬ 
over from Rousseauism and the instinct psychol¬ 
ogy. Sinec a pragmatic and democratic philosophy 
of education does not set up a system of pre¬ 
arranged fixed ends it is difficult to tell just what 
is needed. “Growth is not directed from within, 
but by the ‘patterns’ embodied in the social order." 
The patterns need constant revision. “What we 
need is a moratorium on needs, so that we can get 
down to serious business and bring to fruition the 
splendid promise that is contained in the philos¬ 
ophy of progressive education." 

Brunner, Edmund dkS., Lorge, Irving, and 
Price, Ralph G. “Vocational Guidance in 
Village High Schools." Teachers College Rec¬ 
ord. 39:118-119. December, 1917. 

The movement in rural America is new, it 
being a child of the depression. Of sixty-seven 
schools giving guidance, only twenty-six had 
teachers who had guidance training, and in all 
but one lone case where there was a thoroughly 
trained director, had little training, in most in¬ 
stances having had a single course in an in¬ 
stitution of higher education. It was found that 
indecision among pupils has increased. Their vo¬ 
cational interests have shifted, also. Agriculture, 
the professions, aviation, nursing increased. Teach¬ 
ing, business, engineering decreased. Less than one- 
sixth as many boys in the schools studied chose 
engineering as formerly. 

Buckingham, B. R. “Disciplinary Values in In¬ 
dividualized Education." School and Society. 
47:97-103. January 11, 1938. 

In spite of attacks upon the theory of formal 
discipline and transfer of training, it must still 
be recognized that there is a “disciplined mind," 
the result of the potency of transfer, leaving as 
residuals of learning such character traits as tol¬ 
erance, open-mindedness, vigor of intellect, truth 
of emotions and restraint of action. It is probable 
that disciplinary values may he found in an inte¬ 
grated program of studies, which may be offered 
on various levels, pursued for a number of years, 
and continue to have students interested in them 
and profiting from them after the period of school 
life has ended. 


Caverly, Ernest R. “Shall the High School 
Eliminate Its Failures?" The Clearing House, 
ii:xj9-i63. January, 1938. 

This is a criticism of the report of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Orientation of Secondary Educa¬ 
tion, especially of the suggestion that pupils who 
cannot carry the work of the high school should 
be advised to drop out of the high school or seek 
to continue their education elsewhere. The author 
thinks new curricula should be designed, if those 
now existing are unsatisfactory, and that the 
community should aim to have all pupils of sec¬ 
ondary school age remain in school. 

Dewey, John. “Does Human Nature Change?” 
The Rotarian. 51:8-1 iff. February, 1938. 

If human nature docs not change, education 
itself would have to he considered futile or im¬ 
possible. Education implies change. “The Theory 
that human nature is unchangeable is thus the 
most depressing and pessimistic of all possible 
doctrines. If it were carried out logically, it would 
mean a doctrine of predestination from birth that 
would outdo the most rigid of theological doc¬ 
trines." 

Except for a very few primary traits, the es¬ 
sential thing about human nature is change. What 
is thought to be changeless human nature, is in 
reality slowly changing habits, institutions and 
customs. 

Filene, Lincoln. "Vocational Teaching and 
Guidance and Liberal Arts Colleges.” School 
and Society, 47:37-40. January 8, 1938. 

Out of his business experience as the employer 
of hundreds of college graduates, the conclusion 
is drawn that a liberal arts course is essential but 
that there should be an opportunity to secure the 
rudiments of business training, but as a -profession 
rather than as a specific job. Even the leading 
business schools are realizing the importance of 
broader training. The author feels, too, that the 
colleges are not doing their duty in vocational 
guidance. 

Henry, Thomas R, “The Wandering I.Q.” The 
Journal of the Rational, Education Association, 
27:41. February, 1938. 

An article in the Washington Star, reporting 
findings which Dr. Beth I. Wellman and her as¬ 
sociates from the University of Iowa secured by 
experiment. There were startling differences in 
intelligence on different age levels, depending 
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upon the surroundings, ranging in extreme cases 
for the same individual from forty to seventy 
points. This is an article which reports significant 
results for educators. 

Kepfel, Frederick P. “Preparation for Lei¬ 
sure.” Journal of Adult Education. 10:13-16. 
January, 1938. 

“Those who play most constructively, who 
develop their hobbies most successfully, who carry 
the heavy loads in community enterprises, are the 
very persons who never have what is at any rate 
the popular notion of leisure.” Again, “Con¬ 
structive leisure—time activities, re-creation— 
needn’t be something apart from the paid job. 
... It isn’t a question of longer hours or shorter 
hours, it is a question of richer or poorer hours 
regardless of whether the hour in question is on 
company time or not.” 

And leisure activities must be driven under 
the individual’s own motive power, the curiosity 
which serves from childhood through life, but 
which is often thwarted. 

Kilpatrick, William H. “Education as Living 
for Better Living.” Educational Method. 17: 
149-136. January, 1938. 

The article is a discussion and amplification 
of four theses: “first, that we learn only as we 
react) or more precisely, we learn our reactions, 
nothing less and nothing more) second, that we 
learn all of our proposed reactions, but we learn 
positively only those that we accept to act or live 
by j third, that learning is, on its habit or reten¬ 
tion side, only and exactly the automatic storing 
away for future use of any and all advances in 
living) and fourth, that accordingly we learn 
what we live, then live what we have learned.” 

MacKaye, Milton. “What Happens to Our 
Rhodes Scholars?” Scribner's Magazine. 103: 
9-15ff. January, 1938. 

Of approximately 900 Oxford scholars, 40 
per cent follow academic pursuits. Very few enter 
diplomatic service. A considerable number enter 
business and law, They “probably have given a 
better accounting of their talent than an equal 
number of men chosen at random from the alumni 
lists of Harvard or Yale.” 

Newlon, Jesse H. “What of Education in 1938?” 
The School Executive, 57:198-199, January, 
x 93 S. 

A new leadership is emerging which is con¬ 
cerned about the social responsibilities of educa¬ 
tion, involving purpose, method, scope, support, 
and social relationships of the schools. There will 
be a decision whether or not education shall be 
supported locally or by the nation. The curricu¬ 
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lum is concerned more with the problem of social 
living under changed conditions, aud scientific 
techniques are being used more than ever before. 
Teachers are better prepared and are more and 
more taking a part in the development of the 
broad educational policies. 

Randall, Otis E. “Why Doesn’t Education Edu¬ 
cate?” School and Society. 47:33-37. January 
8, 1938. 

Professors are seen as stressing subject-matter 
rather than the students taught-, as regarding 
knowledge and skill more important than charac¬ 
ter; as overlooking the value of self-instruction) 
as neglecting vocational guidance) and as for¬ 
getting the spiritual culture of the students. 

Above all the college must emphasize the 
spiritual values. 

Rhoades, Winfred. “Getting Adjusted to Life.” 
The Forum. 99:3-9. January, 1938. 

Experience must ripen and mature us. Among 
the dangers to us are living in the past and self- 
pity. Among the developments necessary are: emo¬ 
tional catharsis (telling one’s troubles to others;) 
forming constructive emotional habits; keeping 
emotional balance. One must go through trial by 
fire, for “Life is not good to us when it lets 
events come out precisely as we wish them to and 
gives us no opposition to face, no denial to en¬ 
counter. . . . Every one of us should have in him 
the will to learn, the will to change, the will to 
love, the will to make adjustment, the will to 
live courageously, the will to aim for the best, 
the will to persevere until a goal is reached from 
which lasting satisfaction will come.” 

Russell, William F. “Education and Divergent 
Philosophies.” Teachers College Record. 39: 

183-196. December, 1937. 

Amidst the conflicts which rage about philos¬ 
ophy of education the Dean of Teachers College 
states clearly the position of his institution. “We 
have no point of view. We have no institutional 
philosophy. . . . We try to see that all points of 
view are represented.” And so when one position 
becomes very strong, one of another view is 
brought in to battle for his position, It is this 
freedom which provides “a free arena for free 
thought,” this vital need of the present, when so 
many countries do not allow it. 

Samuelson, Agnes. “Our Debt to Horace 
Mann.” School and Society. 47:1-6. January 
i. i93 8 - 

An evaluation of the work of Horace Mann 
as it applies to his philosophy and to his efforts 
to improve schools. His special contribution to 
the work of the schools of Iowa is discussed. His 
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was a clarion call to duty: “The teacher who has 
met a hundred of his fellow-teachers in a public 
assembly and has communed with them , . , goes 
back to his schoolroom with the light of a hun¬ 
dred minds in his head, and with the zeal of a 
hundred bosoms burning in his heart.” 

SHAW, Charles R, “Teacher-Pupil Conferences 
—Puqmsc and Initiation.” The School Re¬ 
view. 4.6:37-43. January, 193S. 

A study which shows by whom the conferences 
were initiated, the subjects discussed, and their 
purposes. In general the students enjoyed these 
contacts with the teachers. The author concludes 
that whether or not they were sought depends 
upon the teacher’s philosophy of education. Where 
they were used as a disciplinary device, they were 
little sought by pupils. Where the teachers con¬ 
sidered them as means to individual guidance and 
development they were welcomed by the pupils. 

GENERAL AND CULTURAL 

Ayres, Leonard P. “This Business Relapse.” The 
Atlantic Monthly. 161:151-156. February, 
W38. 

“This business slump is not a new depression, 
for we have never completed in this country the 
recovery from the great depression that began in 
1919. It is not a mere recession, for it is too serious 
to be designated by so mild a term. It is a relapse 
with complications.” . , , Governmental policies 
arc largely responsible for the present economic 
status. “The controlling condition of our problem 
is that we live in a profit-and-Ioss economy which 
cannot be changed into a managed economy except 
through a great social crisis, and after a dreadful 
new depression.” 

Berg, Roland H. “Are You Allergic}” Scribner’s 
Magazine. 103:30-32. February, 1938. 
“Allergy may be defined as sensitivity to a 
substance that is harmless to most individuals.” 
Some are sensitive to hay fever (3,000,000, it is 
said) caused by pollens, foods, dust and dander. 
Others are affected by rye and wheat flour, flax¬ 
seed, wood smoke, milk. It is now the style to 
locate these difficulties as due to the endocrine 
glands, 

Eicner, Julius. “The Rise and Fall of Nan¬ 
king.” The National Geographic Magazine, 
73:189-224. February, 1938. 

In ten years Nanking has risen from a city of 
300,000 to one of more than 1,000,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. There are vivid descriptions of the city 
and its life. The modern and the ancient are found 
side by side, although the city has taken on mod¬ 
ern aspects which would not have been dreamed 
of a decade ago. 
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Hall, Maurice C. "Some Aspects of the Life of 
a Scientist.” The Scientific Monthly. 46:141- 
145. February, 1938. 

Some of the difficulties under which the re¬ 
search scientist works are indicated. One is the un- 
development of his own curiosity. Another is 
teaching supplemented by the interminable rounds 
of committee meetings and interviews. A third, in 
many respects more difficult, is the fact that if a 
scientist discovers something which is inimicable 
to business, pressure is brought to bear to sup¬ 
press it or to neutralize its effect by an attempt 
to discredit it. 

Horton, Walter M, “The New Orthodoxy.” 
The American Scholar. 7:3-11. Winter, 1938. 
Young preachers and theologians are in re¬ 
volt against liberalism, especially in the North¬ 
ern urban centers. The new orthodoxy has only 
recently reached America though “it has flour¬ 
ished in Europe for fifteen years.” The ortho¬ 
doxy is not a return to Fundamentalism, but is 
something more vital and enduring than that 
movement, It has largely abandoned the idea 
of reaching the Kingdom of God on earth by 
cooperative human effort, but rather through 
the transcendent divine Will. It is a living tra¬ 
dition. “Orthodoxy careens down the pathway 
of the centuries like a charioteer, reeling but 
erect, spilling out heretics and extremists to the 
right and left but managing by the grace of 
God to maintain its balance.” 

Jaszi, Oscar. “The Good Society.” Journal of 
Social Philosophy. 3:154-165. January, 1938. 

With an ever-growing tendency towards Natu¬ 
ralism and mechanism in the field of the social 
sciences during the last half century, the world 
has been plunged into the crisis of a break¬ 
down of liberal democracy. A movement is grow¬ 
ing to discover a third way which will “recon¬ 
cile economic necessity with individual rights,” 
which may oppose both capitalism and the author¬ 
itarian state. The individual and the social are 
Siamese twins. The principles of freedom and of 
domination are irreconcilable. A doctrine of 
pride, and of tyranny j” a gospel of Freedom to a 
Power must lead to “ a theory of egoism, of 
“doctrine of tolerance, of humility $ for freedom 
implies the recognition of others—power pure 
and simple is satisfied to use them as tools. . . 

Knox, Dudley W. “Ships, from Dugouts to 
Dreadnoughts,” The National Geographic 
Magazine. 73:57-98. January, 1938. 

An interesting illustrated article, showing the 
development of ships from the earliest times to 
the present. It is a thrilling description which 
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few years. Some of the arguments against 
honor positions on the program are dis¬ 
cussed by William J. Chapitis, teacher in the 
public schools of Menasha, Wisconsin. His 
article contains valuable criticisms of high 
school administration in relation to pupil 
honors and, in particular, the basis upon 
which valedictorians are selected. One is 
impressed with the implications that the 
high school is far from democratic. 

Once more comes a protest against the 
present confused state of American educa¬ 
tion, this time from Roderick G. Langston, 
who is a senior at the San Diego State Col¬ 
lege, California. jWe are happy to be the 
first publication, outside of the campus, to 
present this young man’s critical attitude 
toward educational theory. 

This issue contains two appreciational re¬ 
views, an innovation that we hope may be¬ 
come an established type of offering. “Mr. 
Lord” is reviewed by Dr. William C. Bag- 
ley, so well known that an introductory line 
would be wholly out of place. “The Years” 


is reviewed by Mrs. Florence K. Johnston 
who at present is teaching at Sullins College, 
Bristol, Virginia, Her review begins, we 
hope, a long list of publications from her 
gifted pen. 

We are happy to present several young 
poets whose verse merits reading. Miss 
Helen Benson comes from a family of 
teachers and at present she teaches English 
and Latin in the Log Cabin High School 
in Clawson, Michigan, Mrs. Charles F. 
Yeokum was formerly a teacher but is now 
“primarily concerned with my husband and 
small son.” Miss Anna Louise Barney is 
Dean of Women at the State College, 
Chico, California, and has had many of her 
poems published in American magazines. 
Mr. Douglas E. Lawson is Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Education and Assistant Principal 
of the Brush Training School at Southern 
Illinois Normal University at Carbondale. 

The illustrations were made from pictures 
taken by Mr. Don Sclchow during his three 
years of residence in central Africa. 
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A variety of interests are represented in 
this concluding issue of the second volume 
of the Educational Forum. Our readers 
doubtless will welcome President James L. 
McConaughy’s factual discussion of the 
American College President. The author 
was President of the Association of Ameri¬ 
can Colleges in 1937, and at present is 
President of the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Since 
1925 he has been President of Wesleyan 
University. Important names in his aca¬ 
demic training are Yale, Bowdoin, Dart¬ 
mouth, and Columbia. For seven years he 
was President of Knox College. His present 
article is not only factual but it is delight¬ 
fully seasoned with bits of humor. 

The Dilemma of American Education 
by Professor John T. Wahlquist states in 
sharply etched contrasts the nature and 
implications of conflicts within educational 
thought at the present hour. The author 
is Professor of Education and Director of 
the William M. Stewart School at the 
University of Utah, 

There is always room for a fresh ap¬ 
proach to religious education. Miss Sarah 
N. Cleghorn’s article, Spiritual Aspects of 
Education, is a fusion of several chapters 
in her forthcoming book on “Final Re¬ 
ligion.” Miss Cleghorn lives in Vermont. 
Her poems have been widely published, 
Among her well known books are—“A 
Turnpike Lady,” "The Spinster,” “Fel¬ 
low-Captains” (with Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher), "Portraits and Protests” (Poems), 
and “Threescore” (an autobiography). 
Miss Cleghorn taught either at Brookwood 
or Manumit—two pacifist Labor schools 
founded by William and Helen Finckc in 
Katonah and Pawling, N.Y. 

Unique among our articles is From the 
High Chair to the Underworld , an auto¬ 
biographical narrative by John Kennard 
(a pen-name) whose articles have appeared 
in many of America’s popular magazines. 
The author has lectured at various colleges 


and universities. The story he tells is only 
one of numerous accounts that he offers 
as vivid indictments of a misdirected boy¬ 
hood, Today the author is widely known 
in operatic circles, as well as in the maga¬ 
zine field. 

In Four Small Nations of Europe Miss 
Geraldine Dilla of the University of Kan¬ 
sas City completes her present series on na¬ 
tional characteristics of European nations. 

Hitler and the German Soul by Peter P. 
Karlsen is an authoritative analysis of con¬ 
ditions in Germany by a man who only re¬ 
cently arrived in the United States. The 
article was written in German and trans¬ 
lated for the Educational Forum. The 
editor requested that this German subject 
give our readers the reaction of a non- 
Nazi citizen. 

James A. Rawley, a student at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, writes significantly 
about The Place of American Literature 
in the High School Curriculum. His 
analysis of the functions of literature will 
interest teachers in this field. 

Professor J. B. Shousc of Marshall Col¬ 
lege concludes in this issue his study of 
Santayana on Democracy. Professor E. I, 
F. Williams of Heidelberg College draws 
upon his book on “Horace Mann—Educa¬ 
tional Statesman” and other materials 
gathered in his research. The result is an 
informing article on Less Well-Known 
Episodes in the Life of Horace Mann. 
Many readers will sympathize with Pro¬ 
fessor Schiircr Olaf Werner’s protest in A 
Musical Proposition, written in the midst 
of his duties at Santa Barbara State Teach¬ 
ers College; and with Olga Sagal’s expos6 
of injustice to teachers in The Teacher's 
Heritage. Miss Sagal is a student at Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University. 

For those who are interested in exact 
knowledge about German-Nazi research 
Professor Michael Demiashkevich of 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Continued on page 462) 
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THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


James L. McConaughy 


I 

T here are presidents for every¬ 
thing, from the nation down. But 
“Prexy” is peculiarly the title of 
a college administrator. It suggests 
emotion, often affection. “Prexy” 
Roosevelt of the U.S.A.—it does not 
quite click—nor “Prexy” Slpan of 
General Motors; but Prexy Smith of 
Oshkosh College does. Actually, near¬ 
ly all college executives are “Presi¬ 
dents,” due largely to the fact that the 
founders of Harvard included many 
graduates of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and that college calls its 
head President—although Dean, 
Warden, and Principal are almost as 
frequently used as titles in Cambridge 
and Oxford colleges. Other American 
colleges, as they were established, fol¬ 
lowed the example of Harvard. A 
few have the title of Chancellor (Buf¬ 
falo, Louisville, Nebraska, New York 
University, Vanderbilt) ; these institu¬ 
tions were founded during a period 
when European influence was strong, 
and the customary title there was 
adopted. Union College has both a 


President and a Chancellor; the latter 
is an honorary position, filled annually 
by a person holding public office, whose 
main duty is to speak at Commence¬ 
ment. At McGill the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees is Chancellor and 
the chief educational officer is Princi¬ 
pal. Pennsylvania has a Provost. Only 
one university ever tried to do with¬ 
out a titular head; Virginia, under 
Jefferson’s democratic ideals, had a 
leader chosen from and by the faculty 
for a determined period of years, and 
then chose his successor in the same 
way. This plan of decentralized lead¬ 
ership did not seem to work, and in 
1889 Alderman was elected as the first 
President. This Jeffersonian scheme 
has been in use at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge for centuries; the Vice Chancel¬ 
lor (the Chancellorship is honorary) 
is chosen in rotation for a two or three 
year term from the heads of the con¬ 
stituent colleges of the university. 
Actually England and Europe have no 
academic officials who correspond to 
American college presidents. 

In this day of vigorous vocational 
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advice, the college presidency is one 
job which has not been analyzed at 
all. If you want to become a president, 
there are no courses to take in prepara¬ 
tion, no professional or vocational help 
you can secure, You might read a few 
books, such as those of Thwing (West¬ 
ern Reserve), but the real features of 
this job you can learn only by experi¬ 
ence. In thirty years, I have known 
of only one undergraduate who ad¬ 
mitted he would like to become a 
president; and he changed his mind 
and entered business. Being a professor 
or a dean is a help ; training as a public 
speaker is very much worth while. As 
for the rest—it seems to depend on 
chance. 

Yesterday almost all college presi¬ 
dents were ministers. Colleges were 
more or less under denominational 
control ; it was thought that ministeri¬ 
ally trained presidents would be good 
influences upon immature youth. Edu¬ 
cational policies were decided largely 
by the professors} few such presidents 
were really educators. Today only 
those colleges with strong church ties 
look to the ministry when choosing 
a president. In New England, once 
the stronghold of divines as presidents, 
apart from the Catholic institutions 
the only presidencies now held by 
ministers are at Bates, Boston, Middle- 
bury, Trinity, and Wheaton. The new 
presidents of Brown and Muhlenberg 
are the first non-clerics in their his¬ 
tory; Wesleyan’s president is the first 
without a D.D. 

A few years ago the makers of presi¬ 
dents seemed particularly impressed 
with the training of a professorship 
of education—Coffman (Minnesota), 
Foster (Reed), Jessup (Iowa), Mc- 
Conaughy (Wesleyan), Payne (Pea- 
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body). Fewer professors of education 
have been chosen in recent years al¬ 
though Englehart of New Hampshire 
and Klapper, first President of the 
new Queens University in Brooklyn, 
were Deans of Schools of Education. 
Some institutions have had fine leader¬ 
ship from men trained as business ex¬ 
ecutives: Hopkins (who before his 
business success had been Secretary to 
the President and Director of Athletics 
at Dartmouth); Gates (who came to 
Pennsylvania from a Morgan partner¬ 
ship) 5 King (experienced in Amherst 
affairs through his long trusteeship) 5 
Cousens (President of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation at Tufts); Morgan (who 
rebuilt and in large part personally 
refinanced Antioch). Marts (Buck- 
nell) is doing a fine piece of educa¬ 
tional leadership while still continuing, 
part time, to direct his advertising 
business in New York, Benton has just 
become vice-president of Chicago, after 
making a million dollars in business 
in the sixteen years since he graduated 
from Yale. California and Michigan 
have each elected presidents who 
showed their fitness as the business 
managers of their respective univer¬ 
sities. A college degree is not even a 
necessity; the career of Williams at 
Missouri proved that. On the first 
occasion when a business trained man 
became president of a noted institu¬ 
tion, some academically minded per¬ 
sons were worried. After Hopkins’ in¬ 
augural at Dartmouth such a president 
wrote to congratulate him on the 
“most auspicious occasion.” The typist 
made a slip and the letter read “most 
suspicious occasion” which, said Hop¬ 
kins, it really was to the writer! 

Men prominent in public life have 
often seemed good presidential pros- 
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pects. Dwight Morrow was asked to 
consider Yale5 Newton Baker was 
urged to come to Johns Hopkins. 
Bailey went to Vermont from the 
State Secretaryship. The new president 
at Maryland was a leader in the state’s 
political life. Brown came to New 
York University from the Federal 
Commissionership of Education; Tig- 
ert, one of his successors, is now at 
the University of Florida. Wilbur 
went to the President’s Cabinet from 
Leland Stanford and returned to the 
presidency. Jardine (Wichita) had 
been a Cabinet member and Minister 
to Egypt. 

Eddy (Hobart) and Ham (Mount 
Holyoke) secured training for the vi¬ 
cissitudes of the college presidency by 
serving actively as marines in the 
World War. 

Today most presidencies are filled 
by deans or professors. From the dean- 
ship came Baxter, Williams (Master 
of a Harvard College); Gilmore, 
Iowa; Hutchins, Chicago (Dean of 
Yale’s Law School); Middlebush, 
Missouri; Seymour (Provost, which 
is a superdeanship), at Yale; Sills, 
Bowdoin; Tolley, Allegheny (Dean 
at Brothers College); Willard, Illi¬ 
nois. From professorships: Conant, 
Harvard; Eddy, Hobart (from 
Dartmouth); Fox, Union (from 
Columbia). Angell went to Yale and 
Day to Cornell from the leadership of 
an educational Foundation; both had 
been professors earlier. Unusual pro¬ 
fessorial training was: astronomy, 
Campbell (California); law, Gilmore 
(Iowa), and Harris (Tulane); medi¬ 
cine, Farrand (Cornell) and Wilbur 
(Stanford). Examples of out of the 
ordinary training for a presidency are: 
aeronautics, Adams (Norwich); ath¬ 
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letic director, Davies (Colorado Col¬ 
lege); city manager, Dykstra (Wis¬ 
consin); editor, Britt (Knox), Bryan 
(William and Mary), and Holt (Rol¬ 
lins) ; lawyer, Dennis (Earlham); 
publisher, Brewer (Olivet); radio, 
Tyson (Muhlenberg). 

Presidents do not change from one 
presidency to another as much as form¬ 
erly. Chase holds the record now: 
from North Carolina to Illinois to 
New York. Here are some “two- 
timers”: Brown (Chattanooga to 
Drew), Chalmers (Rockford, girls, to 
Kenyon, a very “he-man” college), 
Elliott (Montana to Purdue), Far¬ 
rand (Colorado to Cornell), Ganfield 
(Centre to Carroll), Hetzel (New 
Hampshire to Penn State), Lewis 
(George Washington to Lafayette), 
Marvin (Arizona to George Wash¬ 
ington), McConaughy (Knox to 
Wesleyan), McVey (North Dakota 
to Kentucky), Mendenhall (Friends 
to Whittier), Wriston (Lawrence to 
Brown). There is a decided tendency 
today to pick a president who is on the 
ground; this was done by California, 
Harvard, Illinois, Iowa, Lawrence, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Princeton, 
Syracuse, Tulane, Virginia, and Yale. 
Some colleges nearly always choose 
alumni; Angell is Yale’s only excep¬ 
tion; Harvard has not gone outside 
her own product for two centuries. 
Many recently appointed presidents 
have had English training: Seymour 
(Yale) at Cambridge, Aydelotte 
(Swarthmore) and Valentine (Roch¬ 
ester) at Oxford. Eight former 
Rhodes scholars are presidents. The 
middle western institutions are turning 
to eastern men much less than they 
used to when hunting presidents. 

In earlier years, Yale trained many 
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presidents to be; now we have B.A.’s 
from every college imaginable. A re¬ 
cent study of seventy new presidents 
disclosed that less than a third had the 
Ph.D. degree (seventeen had no aca¬ 
demic degree beyond the B.A.); only 
seventeen were members of Phi Beta 
Kappa (and ten wore their keys only 
as “honorary members”); thirty-one 
were in “Who’s Who” when elected; 
seventeen were alumni of the colleges 
to which they were elected as presi¬ 
dent; in age they varied from twenty- 
nine to sixty-six; forty-six was the 
average age, half being between forty 
and fifty when chosen. 

Presidencies to be filled soon are 
Hamilton, Northwestern, Syracuse, 
and probably Columbia and Duke. 

II 

If there is no general rule for the 
previous training of a president, there 
certainly is none for the method by 
which he is selected. Usually a small 
committee of trustees is appointed to 
make the choice; sometimes—and this 
would almost always be wise—older 
faculty men are added to the Com¬ 
mittee; if not, the faculty may be in¬ 
dividually consulted. When the deci¬ 
sion is made, the Committee faces a 
difficult problem in getting the formal 
vote from the Board and making the 
announcement promptly. It is very 
hard to keep a Committee’s choice 
secret; if the successful candidate is 
at another institution, he must present 
his resignation. Newspaper publicity, 
including pictures and radio announce¬ 
ments, must be prepared before the 
whole Board meets. The election of 
Ham at Mount Holyoke presented 
such difficulties—as well as others! 
When the Board met it was told of 
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the Committee’s selection and the ar¬ 
rangements which had been made for 
publicity, including a radio announce¬ 
ment. Although many trustees had 
never met Professor Ham, and al¬ 
though some wished to choose a 
woman, the Committee had to ask for 
an election at the same meeting at 
which it reported. The trustees of 
Sewanee faced another kind of diffi¬ 
culty this spring. They publicly an¬ 
nounced the election of Guerry (Chat¬ 
tanooga) counting on his acceptance, 
which they had not previously se¬ 
cured; he declined, publicly. Months 
later he accepted. The publicity will 
not make the trustees’ present task any 
easier. Some day, someone may devise 
a better, less disturbing method of 
electing and announcing a new presi¬ 
dent; we need it. 

Academic circles enjoy “behind the 
scenes” stories of what caused certain 
choices. For example, Conant was first 
considered seriously by the Harvard 
trustees when he, on invitation, ap¬ 
peared before the Committee and, with 
clear analysis of the type of man 
needed at Harvard, urged the candi¬ 
dacy of one of his closest friends. At 
Yale the Committee investigated all 
other possibilities and by comparing 
them with their Provost agreed that 
Seymour was the man. No one at 
Princeton thought of Dodds when 
Hibben resigned; during the months 
of search Dodds had shown his capa¬ 
bilities in an intricate state survey in 
New Jersey; the Board, which in¬ 
cluded men interested in New Jersey 
reorganization, finally decided that he 
was the wisest choice for Princeton. 

Certain men are often consulted 
when presidents are being sought, such 
as Keppel of the Carnegie Corporation 
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and Butler of Columbia. Twenty years 
ago, when Rockefeller money was do¬ 
ing so much for American colleges, 
one could almost always find some 
presidents and some trustees—after 
money and advice—waiting outside of 
Butterick’s office at the General Edu¬ 
cation Board. 

In times of difficulty for a president 
his wife often suffers more than he 
does. When our one-time supporters 
attack us, and critical letters arrive, 
and trustees and faculty thwart our 
plans, we usually can bear it with a 
smile, but our wives are cut to the 
quick. When Northwestern lost a boy, 
probably in an initiation prank, the 
jury which investigated insisted on 
calling the president’s wife to the 
stand. Many a wife, by her quiet poise 
and serenity, has “saved” her husband 
in a time of crisis. 

Presidential salaries are usually not 
large. A house and sometimes a car, 
occasionally other prerequisites, are in¬ 
cluded. Probably not over half the 
presidents of the country have any 
pension expectancy. In a recent study 
of thirty-five denominational colleges, 
it was found that presidents’ salaries 
ranged from $ 10,000 to under $4,000 5 
the median was $6,000. Individual 
salaries are seldom made public; it is 
generally supposed that Columbia pays 
$30,000 plus perquisites, with Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Chicago, the Col¬ 
lege of the City of New York, and 
New York University paying slightly 
less. Probably not over twenty presi¬ 
dents the country over get more than 
$15,000 plus free house rent. The 
Office of Education of the Department 
of the Interior published some presi¬ 
dential salaries for 1934-35 (salary 
cuts in some institutions have now been 
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restored); the median for state insti¬ 
tutions was $7,438; for privately con¬ 
trolled colleges, $4,478. In institu¬ 
tions aided by the state, Pittsburgh was 
the highest, $31,500 (the highest 
faculty salary there was given as 
$4,500), followed by Brooklyn Col¬ 
lege $21,000, California $18,000, Il¬ 
linois $17,500, Pennsylvania State 
$15,600, Michigan $15,400, Min¬ 
nesota $14,800, Virginia $12,750, 
Louisiana $12,000, and Iowa $10,000. 
The Dakotas were at the bottom of the 
scale—North Dakota $3,000 and 
South Dakota $3,660. Salaries were 
given for only a few of the non-state 
institutions (which usually supply less 
complete figures to the Office of Edu¬ 
cation than do those which receive 
federal funds). Among the high¬ 
est were Hamilton $15,000, Skidmore 
$14,000, Bowdoin $12,500, Middle- 
bury, Occidental, Rollins, and Tufts 
$12,000 each, Connecticut College for 
Women and Western Reserve 
$10,000 each, Claremont $8,500. At 
the bottom were Adrian $1,500, 
Goshen $1,650, and St. Ambrose 
$1,700. 

When Texas appointed a football 
coach at $15,000 a year, with a ten- 
year contract, there were some citizens 
who felt it regrettable that this was 
nearly twice the President’s salary. 
Accordingly, the Legislature agreed 
that the Salary of the new President, 
who is now being sought, should be 
$17,500; I think they do not, how¬ 
ever, propose to offer him a ten-year 
contract! 

The title of the “youngest college 
president” is one which seems to com¬ 
mand public interest. Finley became 
President of Knox, his Alma Mater, at 
the age of 29; this record probably 
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stands for well known institutions. 
Hutchins was elected at Chicago at 30. 
The oldest college president is Black- 
well of Randolph-Macon; he is now 
83; he graduated in 1874 from the 
college he now heads and became a 
professor two years'later; he has been 
president since 1902. Long presiden¬ 
cies were those of Bryan (Indiana), 
35 years; Eliot (Harvard), 40 years; 
Faunce (Brown), 30 years; Gilman 
(Johns Hopkins), 27 years; Hyde 
(Bowdoin), 32 years; Pierce (Ken¬ 
yon), 40 years; Snyder (Wofford), 
35 years; and Woolley (Mount Hol¬ 
yoke), 37 years. Boatwright has been 
at Richmond since 1895, Randolph 
at Charleston since 1897; both are 
still in office. Presidents still active 
after twenty-five or more years in 
their present position include Butler 
(Columbia), Clippinger (Otterbein), 
Cowling (Carleton), Denny (Ala¬ 
bama), Evans (Ripon), Few (Duke), 
Lovett (Rice), McMaster (Mount 
Union), Neilson (Smith). Among ac¬ 
tive presidents with terms of over 20 
years, one notes Hopkins (Dart¬ 
mouth), MacCracken (Vassar), Rein¬ 
hardt (Mills), Sills (Bowdoin), Wil¬ 
bur (Leland Stanford). 

The age of presidential retirement 
varies greatly. Angell left Yale last 
June, aged 68 (the faculty rule for re¬ 
tirement there applies also to presi¬ 
dents). Kirkland left Vanderbilt last 
year after 44 years of leadership, when 
he was 78. Lowell (Harvard) retired 
at 77, probably staying on longer than 
he originally intended in order to 
complete the development of the 
House plan; Hibben (Princeton) was 
70 when he resigned. One topic of 
general presidential gossip is “When 
will Butler retire?” He alone knows 
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the answer; the administrative ma¬ 
chinery at Columbia is in such excel¬ 
lent working order that the University 
appears to be in first-class shape, al¬ 
though the president is 75 and spends 
much time away from his office. But¬ 
ler is said to have protested vigorously 
in private to Hibben, when he re¬ 
signed “because of age” at 70. Those 
“in the know” say that the Columbia 
president wishes to add from twenty 
to thirty million dollars to the Uni¬ 
versity’s endowment before he leaves; 
he knows, say they, of wills leaving to 
Columbia this amount, and wishes still 
to be president when the donors die 
and the bequests come in; it is thus an 
interesting race between the septua¬ 
genarian and the still living benefac¬ 
tors. 

Long presidencies are fairly fre¬ 
quent in the East, but nationally they 
are decidedly the exception, not the 
rule. The average length of presiden¬ 
tial service on one campus is just un¬ 
der four years. About fifty new presi¬ 
dents are elected annually; last fall 
there were sixty-three. Usually, ten 
per cent “fail,” at least in the judg¬ 
ment of the trustees. A few die in 
harness; three of M.I.T.’s presidents 
died in service. The test of presiden¬ 
tial effectiveness usually comes in the 
third year. The first year or two are a 
“honeymoon period” when the new 
leadership is welcomed; after that you 
are an old story, your decisions may 
irritate, your clientele now know you 
are not the superman they hoped they 
had chosen. 

There are those who maintain that 
no president is a good judge of the 
time to retire. His trustees, with whom 
he has been associated for many years, 
tend to be largely of his point of view, 
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some perhaps of his choosing, some one day} his license was taken away. 


doubtless older than he. They may be 
less conscious than the students, fac¬ 
ulty, and alumni that new, younger 
leadership is needed. When Thwing 
(Western Reserve) retired at 68 (six¬ 
teen years before he died), he ex¬ 
plained that “it is not given to any 
man to bridge two generations.” 
When the president discusses his pos¬ 
sible retirement with the trustees, they 
urge his continuance; perhaps they 
dread the difficult search for a new 
leader. One aging president, sensing 
this, told his dean that if ever he felt 
the time for presidential retirement 
had come, “please come and tell me 
so, frankly.” The time arrived, and 
the dean, with some hesitation, asked 
the president if he remembered the 
request. “Surely,” said the president, 
“and if ever in the future you feel I 
should retire, I want you to say so. 
Personally, I am sure I was never 
more fit, never doing my work bet¬ 
ter.” 

When presidents retire, what shall 
they do? A few live on near the cam¬ 
pus; unless they are rare personalities, 
their mere presence may hamper their 
successors. Some travel, some move to 
Washington. A few are elected to the 
board of trustees—almost always an 
unwise action. (When Warfield, ac¬ 
quiescing to the wishes of the La¬ 
fayette trustees, resigned, to the 
surprise of all he continued his mem¬ 
bership on the board for many years.) 
Automobile driving seems to be a dan¬ 
gerous activity for ex-presidents. Hib- 
ben was given a car by grateful alumni 
upon his retirement from Princeton; 
quite soon he was involved in an ac¬ 
cident, fatal to him and his wife. 
Lowell, at 80, had two accidents in 


Some of us, I imagine, envy Miss 
Pendleton of Wellesley, who retired 
in June, 1936, after a fine career of 
wise usefulness; she dreaded “doing 
nothing”; she died quietly and serene¬ 
ly after a few days’ illness, a month 
later. 

In the stronger institutions pension 
provisions usually provide enough to 
live on simply. In earlier days these 
pensions came from the Carnegie 
Foundation, without any contribution 
during service from the pensioner. Ex¬ 
presidents and emeritus professors 
showed such longevity—quite con¬ 
trary to the expectancy of insurance 
experts—that such a plan had to be 
abandoned a few years ago. Those who 
were on the Carnegie list of approved 
institutions twenty years ago have pen¬ 
sion expectancies of $1,500 annually 
beginning at 70; a widow has half this 
amount. Usually, there are also an¬ 
nuity policies, generally written by the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity As¬ 
sociation (formed by the Carnegie 
Corporation, which has financed all 
administration costs); the college and 
the individual contribute annually, 
usually five per cent, to the purchase of 
an annuity. One college president 
(Eaton of Beloit) had retired just be¬ 
fore Mr. Carnegie’s original pension 
plan was announced; with amusing but 
understandable Yankee thrift, he asked 
to be re-elected, served a short second 
period, and retired, this time to en- 
j oy for many years a comfortable pen¬ 
sion. 

If the president is vigorous, and the 
pension is small, very occasionally a 
retired president may seek a position 
in some other field. Angell joined a 
radio corporation at a salary probably 
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no less than he had received from 
Yale; he told his friends that six step¬ 
children to educate made another job 
a necessity. Occasionally, a president 
may retire to a professorship. Before 
the days of pensions this was the nor¬ 
mal method of caring for an ex¬ 
president ; oftentimes the teaching by 
a very aged man was most inferior; in 
some cases, this classroom contact with 
a wise old gentleman was inspiring. At 
one time Carleton had on its faculty 
five professors who had been presi¬ 
dents. 

Presidents differ in their treatment 
of students. Eliot said he was too 
busy to greet every Harvard boy he 
passed in the Yard, but countless men 
remember with deep gratitude his call 
when they were ill in the Infirmary 
and his solicitude for their recovery. 
Everyone who saw Bryan preside at 
Commencement at Ohio University 
was impressed with the word of in¬ 
dividualized personal greeting he gave 
to each graduate as he handed out the 
diploma. Some of us teach: at Bow- 
doin, Sills gives a largely elected 
course in literature; nearly every sen¬ 
ior for decades took Hyde’s course in 
ethics, which under his teaching magic 
touched almost every problem the col¬ 
lege and its students faced. Baxter 
(Williams) announces that he plans 
to teach next semester. My course, 
held weekly in the “playroom” in my 
home, with complete informality pre¬ 
vailing, is one of the most pleasant 
parts of my job. 

Ill 

The American college has many 
very able leaders today. A tentative 
list of the most outstanding might in¬ 
clude Aydelotte (Swarthmore), Coff- 
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man (Minnesota), Conant (Har¬ 
vard), Cowling (Carleton), Glass 
(Sweet Briar), Hopkins (Dart¬ 
mouth), Hutchins (Chicago), Neil- 
son (Smith), Reinhardt (Mills), 
Scott (Northwestern), Wilkins 
(Oberlin). Among the recently re¬ 
tired: Angell (Yale), Blaisdell 
(Claremont), Farrand (Cornell), 
Jessup (Iowa), King (Oberlin), Kirk¬ 
land (Vanderbilt), Lowell (Har¬ 
vard), Thompson (Ohio), Woolley 
(Mount Holyoke). From somewhat 
earlier days: Alderman (Virginia), 
Angell (Michigan), Eliot (Harvard), 
Falconer (Toronto), Gilman (Johns 
Hopkins), Graham (North Carolina), 
Harper (Chicago), Hyde (Bow- 
doin), James (Illinois), Maclaurin 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technolo¬ 
gy), Northup (Minnesota), Thwing 
(Western Reserve), Tucker (Dart¬ 
mouth), Van Hise (Wisconsin), Pat¬ 
ton (Princeton), 

Butler deserves a special classifica¬ 
tion; he has become almost a legend¬ 
ary figure. Today he is Columbia. His 
prominence in national and interna¬ 
tional affairs is comparable only to that 
of Eliot. Perhaps there are some who 
feel that his frequent pronouncements 
reflect the ideas and ideals of an older 
generation. His influence in American 
educational affairs is probably less than 
it was two decades ago. Although But¬ 
ler seems to have less concern with 
purely collegiate problems today, and 
fewer ties with other institutions than 
he did at fifty (in this he differs from 
Eliot in his later years), he is one of 
our greatest educators and public men. 
His physical vigor is amazing; on a 
recent visit at a New England campus 
to address alumni and undergraduates, 
he wore out the much younger presi- 
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dent with his desire to inspect all parts 
of the campus and speak at any gather¬ 
ing. 

There would be debate among 
presidents about the inclusion of 
Woodrow Wilson’s name in a list of 
“great college presidents,” just as 
there is vigorous, sometimes partisan, 
disagreement about his place among 
our national presidents. His ideas at 
Princeton were far in advance of his 
times; the preceptorial plan which he 
established has been the most impor¬ 
tant educational aspect of the institu¬ 
tion ever since. But he failed at Prince¬ 
ton as, to some extent, he failed at 
Washington—and for the same rea¬ 
son: his inability to get along with 
others. Responsibility seemed to make 
him arrogant, unbending ; his quar¬ 
rel with Dean West over the location 
of the Graduate College is a sad page 
in the history of higher education in 
America. He refused to consider 
alumni opposition to his plan for 
abolishing the Clubs, still existent and 
probably of little educational value to 
Princeton. A willingness to make haste 
more slowly, by winning—not driving 
—-his constituency, would have made 
his career as a college president very 
different. Perhaps he was a genius, 
a first grade mind 5 unfortunately such 
persons are usually intolerant of ob¬ 
jections and hesitations by lesser folk. 
Perhaps no such person can ever be a 
successful leader of a college campus 
made up of average, often hesitant 
people—or of a democracy. 

Wilson and Eliot were national fig¬ 
ures ; Butler is today. Other presidents 
have occupied positions of public im¬ 
portance. Brumbaugh (Juniata) was 
Governor of Pennsylvania; Ex-Sena¬ 
tor Fess of Ohio came from the presi- 
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dency of Antioch; Sills (Bowdoin) 
ran for the Senate when a Maine 
Democrat had no chance; Hyde 
(Bowdoin) was offered an interim ap¬ 
pointment to the Senate. Plumley 
(Norwich) is Vermont’s only Repre¬ 
sentative. Hutchins (Chicago) is sup¬ 
posed to have been offered various 
New Deal positions of leadership. 
Schurman (Cornell) was Ambassador 
to Germany. Gilmore (Iowa) served 
as Vice Governor and Acting Gover¬ 
nor General of the Philippines. Doug¬ 
las, formerly Director of the Budget, 
has just become Principal of McGill, 
of which his grandfather was a trustee. 
Hopkins (Dartmouth) is powerful in 
New Hampshire politics; he is prob¬ 
ably the State’s “first citizen.” 

Among the most picturesque of 
presidents are Park (Wheaton) full 
of Irish wit; Blackwell (Randolph- 
Macon), a charming southern gentle¬ 
man “of the old school”; Holt (Rol¬ 
lins) who seems quite sure of the 
solutions to all collegiate problems; 
Valentine (Rochester) the “golden¬ 
haired boy” of the profession with 
the income from an endowment of 
fifty millions—largely Eastman’s—to 
spend; Cutten (Colgate), short- 
haired, vigorous, sometimes dominat¬ 
ing; Sister Antonio (St. Catherine’s, 
Minnesota) who knows as much as 
any man about “running” a college; 
Aydelotte (Swarthmore), steeped in 
Oxford customs, outstanding exponent 
of Honors work; Ogilby (Trinity) 
who smokes his pipe everywhere ex¬ 
cept when conducting a service—in¬ 
cluding marriages of his graduates— 
in his superb new chapel, or when play¬ 
ing the chimes in its tower; Miss Glass 
(Sweet Briar) who has ability compa¬ 
rable with her distinguished Senator 
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brother and a southern charm which 
makes her one of the most popular of 
the “brethren”; Robinson (College of 
the City of New York), etcher, sculp¬ 
tor, and musician, as well as able execu¬ 
tive; MacCracken (Vassar) who has 
the unique distinction of having a 
father and brother who were college 
executives, the former Chancellor at 
New York University and the latter 
President of Lafayette. 

Hutchins (Chicago) is probably the 
most colorful of us all. Intellectually 
and as a speaker he ranks at the top. 
He disturbed many of his faculty by 
opposing life tenure for professors, 
but he made before the Illinois legis¬ 
lature the most effective defense of 
academic freedom in a decade. He has 
appointed professors whom the faculty 
refused to welcome. His revision of 
the Chicago curriculum was modern 
in the extreme; now he is advocating 
a return to the “trivium” of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. There are stories afloat of 
vigorous opposition to him on the part 
of half of his faculty. If he leaves Chi¬ 
cago, the academic world will lose one 
of its most stimulating personalities. 

Few (Duke) deceives one on first 
meeting. He seems old and very cas¬ 
ual in his executive procedure. As one 
investigates further, clear evidences 
of unusual power appear. He has 
taken a small denominational institu¬ 
tion and won for it greater gifts than 
any college has had in decades. He has 
wisely negotiated with the trustees of 
the Duke estate (separate from the 
University’s trustees) so that they are 
completely in sympathy with his 
plans. He has built a twenty million 
dollar plant of superb beauty and de¬ 
veloped graduate schools—particular¬ 
ly in medicine—in the first rank na¬ 


tionally. With all this growth of 
Duke, Few has retained the loyalty 
and affection of the other southern 
college presidents; since Kirkland’s 
resignation, he is the leading presi¬ 
dent in that section of the country. 

Many able men have failed as col¬ 
lege presidents. Pease (Amherst) and 
Nichols (Dartmouth) both found 
teaching more congenial. Day (Un¬ 
ion) failed because of ill health, re¬ 
sulting from World War wounds. 
Frank (Wisconsin) never really 
learned what the job was. Little 
(Michigan) defied the opinion of a 
large section of the state. Britt 
(Knox) lost the support of his Board 
because of mounting financial prob¬ 
lems. Neither Sykes nor Marshall 
(Connecticut) could win the loyalty of 
the trustees. At Millikin, in Illinois, 
the unusual provision of a will, where¬ 
by the income from the college’s en¬ 
dowment remains under the control of 
the will’s executors, has wrecked more 
than one hopeful president. (The 
somewhat similarly controlled Ster¬ 
ling bequest at Yale has not presented 
such difficulties.) 

Men are sometimes appointed presi¬ 
dents to “tide over” between admini¬ 
strations. Olds (Amherst) did this, af¬ 
ter the Meiklejohn difficulties, with 
rare charm. Barbour (Brown), sixty- 
two when elected, did not, because of 
the depression, bring in the gifts ex¬ 
pected, but he did carry the college on 
from Faunce’s long administration un¬ 
til the break with the Baptist tradition, 
when Wriston was chosen. 

Some states (Georgia, Montana, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ore¬ 
gon) have recently established a super¬ 
presidency over all the state-supported 
higher institutions. This is an irnpos- 
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sible position. Graham, at North Caro¬ 
lina, would undoubtedly become a 
great president 5 however, he is re¬ 
sponsible also for the welfare of the 
other state colleges and no man can 
effectively do all this. If he decides to 
concentrate engineering at the State 
College at Raleigh, the University at 
Chapel Hill growls because some of its 
faculty and students must move. If he 
removes an unsatisfactory coach at 
Raleigh, tongues will wag when the 
University football team defeats State. 
Like many educational reforms, what 
“looked fine” on paper proves impos¬ 
sible in practise. 

Are there as many able college ex¬ 
ecutives today as in past decades? 
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Probably not. Teaching now attracts 
many men who previously would have 
chosen administrative work. The presi¬ 
dency is more complicated, and less 
revered, than it was. In the State Uni¬ 
versity field we have many able lead¬ 
ers today, but they are not, I fear, the 
equals of those of yesterday. It was not 
long ago that these men, all nationally 
known, were active: Alderman (Vir¬ 
ginia), Bryan (Indiana), Burton 
(Michigan), Farrand (Colorado), E. 
K. Graham (North Carolina), James 
(Illinois), Jessup (Iowa), Suzzalo 
(Washington), Thompson (Ohio), 
VanHise (Wisconsin), Vincent (Min¬ 
nesota), and Wheeler (California). 
Truly, there were giants in those days. 


Because the American college president must be so much of a diplo¬ 
mat , it is not surprising that he is usually a person of years. A young 
man may be an efficient administrator, and he is more likely than 
not to produce a rich crop of ideas for the improvement of the 
world as well as of his university , but he is not likely , on the whole, 
to have established deep roots of confidence in the widely different 
and often widely scattered sources from which he must derive his 
moral and financial strength. We have often started our presidents 
fairly young , but their success , if it came, has usually belonged to 
their riper decades .— John Erskine. 



THE DILEMMA OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 

John T. Wahlquist 


I 

A merican education is in a dilem- 
ma. At least three distinct 
L •*- schools of thought can be recog¬ 
nized. At the extreme right is old- 
fashioned idealism, embedded in the 
classical tradition and carried forward 
largely by inertia. At the extreme left 
is newfangled pragmatism in its many 
manifestations, all indigenous to 
America. The third distinct group, the 
realists, challenge both the traditional¬ 
ists and the activists. Floating hither 
and yon on the sea of controversy are 
the vast majority of American school 
teachers, open to attack from all sides. 

Idealism and the Traditional Role 
of the School. As the expression is com¬ 
monly used in educational literature, 
an objective idealist is a person who be¬ 
lieves in a closed system, the change¬ 
less order of things outside the sphere 
of his influence. He is ordinarily theis- 
tic, monistic, and rationalistic. God is 
the ruler of the universe 3 truth is an 
absolute j thinking and intuition are 
the ways of arriving at truth. 

Idealism thrives on a rigidly fixed 
system of traditions, customs, and in¬ 
stitutions. It is a very natural belief 
for a homogeneous people. Members 
of one race, one sect, or one nationality 
have little difficulty in accepting the 
familiar pictures. In early history the 
American colonies were fairly homo¬ 
geneous. During this period the form 
of government was evolved, reflecting 
the idealism of that date. With the in¬ 
flux of immigrants of many bloods, 
sects, and nationalities, the American 


ideology received its first challenge. 

There are many schools of idealism. 
Many, with Hegel, accept the institu¬ 
tions with which they are familiar as 
divine manifestations—home, church, 
and state. The American idealists com¬ 
monly hold that historic traditions are 
preferable to values derived from 
pragmatic philosophy or modern sci¬ 
ence. 

Ordinarily, the idealist will per¬ 
petuate the traditional role of the 
school. He wishes to make the pupils 
efficient in terms of existing institu¬ 
tions. Education, he believes, consists 
of pupil adaptation to the spiritual, so¬ 
cial, and physical environments. Con¬ 
tent, subject-matter, becomes all im¬ 
portant, and the personality of the 
learner is subordinated. This type of 
education takes place in a school more 
or less isolated from the community in 
which it is located. Schooling, i.e., 
learning from books, is a preparation 
for later life. Moreover, the methods 
of instruction are authoritative, and the 
school organization tends to be ex¬ 
tremely formal. 

The Pragmatist and the Experience- 
Centered School. The pragmatist is es¬ 
pecially antagonistic to the traditional 
school. His lectures usually start with 
a tirade on its evils. In addition, ideal¬ 
ism is blamed for the superstitions, 
the obsessions, and the weaknesses so 
apparent in American life, A following 
quotation from Childs illustrates this 
criticism: 


“The second mentality in America has 
its characteristic forms of expression. It is 
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exhibited in sky-scrapers that omit the thir¬ 
teenth floor; in the thousands who rush to 
a grave in Malden to find a magic cure for 
their diseases; in the sects that oppose the 
distribution of birth-control literature be¬ 
cause they believe all use of contraceptives 
to be contrary to Divine commands; in 
fundamentalists whose belief in an infallible, 
book prompts them to pass laws prohibiting 
the teaching of scientific theories about the 
origin of man; in modernists who attempt 
to dispose of complex social problems by 
telling us what an earlier religious leader 
would do were he now here; in all of those 
who cling to rigid moral codes regardless 
of consequences; in the ‘Red’ hysteria; in 
censorship laws of all kinds; in the tenacious 
manner in which humanist leaders cling to 
the belief in a golden age in the past and 
would have us return to it in order to find 
there the norms and values for present ex¬ 
perience; in those who would follow im¬ 
mediate impulse and passing desire rather 
than be guided by consequences critically 
evaluated; in short, this mentality is found 
in all of those who for one reason or an¬ 
other, in one realm or another, do not be¬ 
lieve in the use of the experimental method 
... the method of observation, of experi¬ 
ment, of framing, and following working 
hypotheses.” (Childs, Education and the 
Philosophy of Exferimentalism , The Cen¬ 
tury Co., p. 39.) 

The American pragmatist is the 
child of the frontier, the machine age, 
and a heterogeneous society; he is a 
skeptic of all creeds and dogmas. He 
is humanistic, pluralistic, and experi¬ 
mental in his approach. He holds to 
the view that the only thing man can 
truly blow is his own experience, that 
there are as many truths as there are 
experiences, and that the only final test 
is the fruits of experience. In essence, 
the pragmatist says, “Man is the meas¬ 
ure of all things.” 

From the pragmatic standpoint 
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education is viewed as growth in indi¬ 
vidual capacities to deal with present 
situations. The pragmatist believes 
that the educational process has no end 
beyond itself. It is not enough to pre¬ 
pare a child for a static adult life, one 
must transform the plasticity of child¬ 
hood into the flexibility of adulthood. 
The educational process is continuous; 
it must not stop. Dynamic society de¬ 
mands an individual who is self¬ 
directive; not one who stands in awe 
of the printed page and the task¬ 
master, nor of the daily newspaper and 
the dictator. It demands a person who 
learns from the use of “things” and 
in whom imitation is a selective, judi¬ 
cious process. 

The pragmatist is the proponent of 
the activity school. Although John 
Dewey is generally recognized as the 
leader of the activity movement, his 
contribution has been mainly one of 
synthesis. From Rousseau he took 
naturalism-, from Herbart, interest 
and the concept of correlation; and 
from Froebel, self-activity and infor¬ 
mality. To this list of underlying prin¬ 
ciples, Dewey added the 'pragmatic at¬ 
titude. The New Articles of Faith (See 
Rugg and Shumaker, The Child- 
Centered School) include Freedom, 
Child Initiative, Self-Activity, Child 
Interests, Self-Expression, and Per¬ 
sonality Adjustment. 

Hall-Quest has ably pointed out 
that, as a liberal, the pragmatist often 
presents a sorry picture: 

“When, however, we are told by self- 
styled liberals in education that textbooks 
must be abandoned, that the past has no 
present-day value, that subjects are devi¬ 
talizing, that children should not be con¬ 
trolled by firm but kindly discipline, that 
the curriculum must consist only of what 
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the pupil wants to do, that change is the 
only expression of life and that, therefore, 
the school should prepare the child for only 
a changing social order, the liberal becomes 
a doctrinaire and his liberalism hardens into 
a new authoritarianism as intolerant as any 
that he seeks to displace. He becomes a 
champion, an apostle of a new faith, an 
apologete of a new dogma, a promoter of 
new principles, This new doctrine may be 
true. Its truth value is not the issue, but the 
observation that any faith or doctrine im¬ 
plies a system of belief, a metaphysics, and 
possibly coercive enforcement. American 
education today, insofar as it is dominated 
by the teachings named above, is not liberal 
but illiberal. We are at grips with a new 
orthodoxy, a new indoctrination. The critics 
of the old have become the high priests of 
the new. Their liberalism has evolved new 
principles of education.” (Hall-Quest, “A 
Critique of the Critics,” The University of 
Washington College of Education Record 
4:18-24, November, 1937.) 

The Realist Views Education. The 
realist likewise, looks askance at “pro¬ 
gressive education.” In a recent article, 
F. S. Breed states: 

"In passing, one may merely assert the 
fundamental hypothesis that ultimate analy¬ 
sis of experience will reveal both things and 
relations, both content and activity, and if 
so, then no theory of education will be com¬ 
plete unless it recognizes the importance not 
only of active process and perceptual ex¬ 
perience, but also conceptual experience, 
and conceptual experience both as an end of 
instruction and as a guide in later applica¬ 
tion to life. Today conservatives shy at 
the activity program as if it meant the de¬ 
nial of everything sacrosanct in the tradition 
of the schools, while the ‘progressives’ shy 
at the school subject as if it were a horrible 
evil to be avoided if possible, and, if not to 
be avoided, then to be grudgingly recog¬ 
nized in obscure phrases such as ‘life and 
education values,’ ‘cultural demands,’ ‘sys¬ 
tems of value,’ and other non-committal 


expressions.” (Breed, "Fundamental As¬ 
sumptions in Educational Measurement 
Phi Delia Kafpan, 22:117-120, Decem¬ 
ber, 1937.) 

Realism rests upon the basic as¬ 
sumptions of all natural sciences, but 
does not accord with the pragmatic im¬ 
plications, Naturally, the emphasis is 
upon quantitative measurements of 
controlled experiments. As Breed says: 

"Modern educational measurement is a 
thorn in the side of the experimentalists be¬ 
cause it is the product of a different philoso¬ 
phy. It rests on a realistic foundation. Its 
basic assumptions are consistent with those 
of natural science and of common sense, 
but contradict certain assumptions of prag¬ 
matism. Its procedure is more consistent 
with the assumption of the existence of in¬ 
dependent reals, the assumption that things 
can be without being known. It accepts the 
general experience approach in philosophy 
just as pragmatism does, but holds that 
knowledge consists, first, in the prehension 
of pre-existent entities, and, second, in the 
discovery of their relationships. It proceeds 
on the assumption that intellectual analysis 
is a key to an understanding of the world, 
and successful adjustment thereto; that, in¬ 
deed, this is the most essential outcome of 
intellectual procedure and the intellectual 
life.” (Ibid.) 

The realists would retain the sub¬ 
ject-centered school taught by compe¬ 
tent authorities, Judd regards the 
school subjects as the institutions of so¬ 
ciety to which the child must adjust, 
much as he must adjust to law, order, 
and obedience to external authority. 
Snedden and others are little im¬ 
pressed by the integrated situation, 
holding that in all civilized societies 
conditions and methods of work and 
play are specialized. 

This argument is a far cry from 
subject-matter as defined by Dewey. 
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Subject-matter, in his view, is what 
one needs to know in order to do what 
one is interested in doing. For a pur¬ 
poseful situation to develop effective¬ 
ly, ideas and a knowledge of relevant 
facts are necessary. These facts may be 
observed, recalled, read about, talked 
about, or acquired in any way. Such 
ideas and facts functioning in the de¬ 
velopment of a situation having a pur¬ 
pose are subject-matter. 

Some Contrasts and Comparisons. 
In some respects the idealist and the 
realist oppose the activity school. In 
other respects the realist and the prag¬ 
matist join in a criticism of the tradi¬ 
tional school. In still another respect, 
the pragmatist and the idealist criticize 
the scientific movement in education. 

The following quotation from 
Horne, an idealist, makes an interest¬ 
ing comparison with the first quotation 
from Breed, the realist: 

“Instead of making value man-centered, 
it .might well be made reality-centered. In 
this case the intelligent liking of man does 
not create value so much as discover pre¬ 
existent value. So man’s education would 
be a process of realizing values already in¬ 
herent in the universe of reality. Man does 
not create logical truth, emotional beauty, 
and ethical worth; he discovers them, and 
re-creates them in individual thought, feel¬ 
ings, and conduct. Man not only makes 
value, he discovers and uses it. This view 
enriches not only human experience, but 
the universe itself.” (Horne, The Demo¬ 
cratic Philosophy of Education, Macmillan 
Co., p. 325.) 

The idealist flares at the thought of 
objectiveless activity; i.e., activity 
leading to further activity. Bogoslov¬ 
sky lets his hero tell the story of the 
college beau with his partner, a high 
school girl, who having exhausted all 
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conversational possibilities in the mov¬ 
ies, the radio, and recent games, de¬ 
cided to turn literary: 

“Do you like Kipling?” he started, 
somewhat abruptly. 

“Kipling? I don’t know, I never 
kipled,” came the damsel’s answer. 
(Bogoslovsky, The Ideal School, 
Macmillan Company, p. 83.) 

It is self-evident that both the real¬ 
ist and the pragmatist are opposed to 
much of the ideology characteristic of 
the traditional school. Neither will ac¬ 
cept anything that cannot be definitely 
established in experience. Further¬ 
more, both desire more activity on the 
part of the learner than is the case in 
the traditional school. In the realistic 
school activity is a means-to-an-end, 
and in the activity school it is an end in 
and of itself. 

The pragmatist and the idealist are 
much opposed to the quantitative 
measurements of the scientific school. 
In contrast with the second quotation 
from Breed, McGaughy, an activist, 
says: 

“Nicholas Murray Butler once said that 
administration was the art of doing well 
many things that ought not to be done at 
all. We propose to you that, in some re¬ 
spects, the development of elementary edu¬ 
cation during the past forty years has been 
a tremendous and extensive development of 
a kind of education, or an emphasis of edu¬ 
cation which should not have been widely 
and extensively developed at all. Too much 
of our diversification of the curriculum has 
been the adding of more kinds of informa¬ 
tion to be mastered; the improvement in 
the qualifications of teachers has been for 
the purpose of making them more skillful 
in teaching school subjects. The great 
emphasis in objective measurement has been 
upon the success which pupils have attained 
in mastering these subjects. Homogeneous 
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grouping and objective standards for grade 
allocation can be defended only as desirable 
administrative devices in the subject-matter- 
mastery school. The platoon school and the 
individual instruction of the Winnetka and 
Dalton schools are devices to serve these 
same ends.” (McGaughy, An Evaluation 
of the Elementary School , Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, p. 38.) 

Everyone is aware of the animosity 
with which the traditionalist faces new- 
type objective examinations, intelli¬ 
gence tests, and quantitative measure¬ 
ments of personality and character 
traits. 

When a student enrolls in a course 
in the Philosophy of Education, he 
seldom gets an insight into the dilem¬ 
ma herein described. The philosophy 
of education is quite likely to be mere¬ 
ly a philosophy of education. 

From one viewpoint, the popular¬ 
ity of pragmatism, both in education 
and government, is disconcerting. 
Even the proponents should be re¬ 
minded that pragmatic instrumental¬ 
ism “branched off the main trunk of 
philosophy near the beginning of the 
present century and has been since 
mistaken by many for the central stem. 
The classical philosophical tradition, 
a tradition that received its first great 
expression in Grecian days, continues 
nevertheless with great vigor in the 
philosophy of Whitehead and Russell, 
Alexander and Santayana, Perry and 
Lovejoy, and many others of marked 
distinction at the present time. All of 
these philosophers have critically 
evaluated Deweyism and indicated 
fundamental weaknesses.” 

Similarly, the idealist would like to 
show the realist at which points he 
ceases to be philosophical, and the 
pragmatist would like the realist to 


recognize wherein he disagrees with 
so-called scientific deductions. 

A reorganization of the beginning 
courses in the philosophy of education 
to include pros and cons of the three 
schools and a description of the un¬ 
orthodox schools of the neighborhood 
would make for increased enlighten¬ 
ment. Obviously, such a course must 
be taught by a person who has studied 
pure philosophy as well as the educa¬ 
tional implications of the schools of 
philosophy. Furthermore, textbooks 
must be rewritten with the compara¬ 
tive treatment in mind, and conflicting 
articles in periodicals and books must 
be cited. 

Woelfel classifies seventeen Ameri¬ 
can educational leaders into three 
groups: 

Idealists Realists Pragmatists 

Horne Judd Dewey 

Morrison Snedden Counts 

Bagley Thorndike Kilpatrick 

Cubberley Horn Rugg 

Briggs Charters Bode 

Finney Bobbitt 

(Woelfel, Molders of the American Mind , 
Columbia University Press.) 

II 

The Dilemma at the Elementary 
School Level. The dilemma of Ameri¬ 
can education is most noticeable at the 
elementary school level. Almost every 
school is unique in some respect. 

In the opinion of Hopkins: 

“When someone in the year 2000 writes 
the history of American education for the 
twentieth century, the decade between the 
close of the World War and the financial 
and economic collapse which heralded the 
great depression will stand out as of peculiar 
importance. It was in these years that the 
great battle of educational ideas took ■place , 
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The death struggle between two opposing 
types of curriculum practice was fought and 
decided . On the one side was the large 
group of educators who championed the 
subject curriculum; on the other was the 
small group of educators who advocated the 
experience curriculum. A decision was ren¬ 
dered in ip2p. The social and economic 
events immediately following the depres¬ 
sion caused educators to stop, look, listen, 
think, and evaluate the practices of the 
preceding decade. As a result, from the 
kindergarten through the liberal arts col¬ 
lege the subject curriculum with its basic 
educational ideas began to decline, and the 
experience curriculum with its fundamental 
principles began to increase. The rapid ac¬ 
celeration which began in 1931 has in this 
year, 1937, almost reached a tidal wave.”' 
(Hopkins, et al., Integration—Its Mean¬ 
ing and Application, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, p. 197.) 

Elsewhere in the same volume, he 
admits: 

“Careful search reveals no school or 
school system which operates entirely on the ■ 
experience curriculum. This is due to the 
fact there are imposed upon teachers and 
pupils limitations which prevent the kind 
of curriculum which has been described. 
These limitations may be grouped under 
various headings, such as: (1) a planned- 
in-advance scope and sequence; (2) in¬ 
sistence upon the teaching of certain sub-' 
jects or subject matter regardless of their 
relationship to purposeful pupil experience; 

(3) insistence upon specific outcomes as a 
result of the experiencing, thereby limiting 
pupil and teacher direction and evaluation; 

(4) restricting experiences only to those 
which can be developed with materials 
manipulated in school buildings and class¬ 
rooms; and (5) administration infringe¬ 
ments formulated prior to the acceptance of 
the philosophy of the experience curriculum. 

“Though no schools and school system 
have been found to operate entirely on the 
experience curriculum, there are an un¬ 
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limited number of schools scattered all over 
America in all types of communities operat¬ 
ing effectively part of the time with an ex¬ 
perience curriculum and part with one of 
the other types. . . {Ibid. p. 259.) 

There is no doubt that the tradi¬ 
tional school with slight modifications 
holds sway over the length and 
breadth o£ the nation. The traditional 
school proceeds on the mechanic theo¬ 
ry of learning, considering subjects in 
more or less sequential and logical 
order, according to a more or less rigid 
time schedule, relying mainly on 
printed courses of study and subject- 
matter tests. Subjects are regarded as 
externals to which the child must ad¬ 
just, the mastery of skills is the teach¬ 
er’s primary goal, interest is the re¬ 
ward of accomplishment, and regi¬ 
mentation and conformity are favored. 
The course of study is largely deter¬ 
mined by the expert without reference 
to the teacher or the specific learner. 
The administrator is the final author¬ 
ity, and supervisors, principals, and 
teachers fall into line. 

The “progressive schools” are few 
and far between. In fact, one familiar 
with the pragmatic philosophy won¬ 
ders how some of the schools listed can 
consistently have membership in the 
Progressive Education Association, es¬ 
pecially the exponents of individual¬ 
ized instruction in departmentalized 
subject-matter. Theoretically, the 
pragmatic school presents real life 
situations involving all the freedom 
from restriction and restraint that the 
learners can safely manage. Inasmuch 
as growth involves social interaction, 
the program is an example of coopera¬ 
tive living, where respect for person¬ 
ality is not violated. Subject-matter 
is simply ways of behaving which one 
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learns in meeting situations. Conse¬ 
quently, the selection of subject-matter 
depends upon the exigencies of the 
situation} i.e. } the child has a share in 
curriculum construction. Skills are 
presumably best learned as they are 
met in situations, although this is the 
vital point at which theory and practice 
usually run in opposite directions. 
Democratic administration and super¬ 
vision gives the teachers greater free¬ 
dom in planning and executing. Time 
schedules are abolished and experi¬ 
ences are evaluated in terms of the re¬ 
sultant behavior. 

The findings of the realistic move¬ 
ment are more readily introduced into 
the traditional school. The major con¬ 
tributions are in terms of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Furthermore, 
the realist is not especially interested 
in the promulgation of any particular 
type of elementary school organiza¬ 
tion, except those elements consistent 
with scientific findings in more or less 
isolated segments of experience. 

The school lost in its moorings, but 
endeavoring to absorb the best in all 
three lines of thought, is commonly 
called “the transitional school.” Dual¬ 
ism is the keynote. Activities are intro¬ 
duced to the extent that they facilitate 
or at least do not interfere with subject 
mastery. Cooperation is permitted ex¬ 
cept in the basic tool subjects, and the 
departmentalized time schedule may 
give way to the correlation of several 
subjects. Moreover, interest is some¬ 
thing to be capitalized upon in the im¬ 
parting of facts and information. 
“Unit activities” is the pet device in 
this type of school. The end justifies 
the means; subject-matter may be 
something “set-out-in-advance-to-be- 
learned” or “ways of behaving”: it 


may be something to be imposed or 
something to be selected by pupils in a 
problem situation. Skills are not neg¬ 
lected, the suggestive course of study 
is carefully followed, and authorita¬ 
tive methods hold sway most of the 
time. Although some account is taken 
of the less easily measured traits, in 
the final analysis evaluation is based 
upon tests in subject-matter. 

The Dilemma at the Secondary 
School Level. Greater complacency 
exists at the secondary level. In fact, 
no great change in traditional practices 
can be expected for several decades. 
At any rate, the reorganization move¬ 
ment started in 1888 by President 
Charles W. Eliot remains incomplete. 
Statistics reveal that approximately 
three-fourths of the secondary schools 
of America are of the same traditional 
four-year, subject-centered variety. 
Fortunately, the reorganized schools 
—the junior high schools, the senior 
high schools, and the junior colleges— 
are large schools. 

In comparison with cither the ele¬ 
mentary school or institutions of high¬ 
er learning, in many respects the sec¬ 
ondary school is our most static 
educational institution. Inculcating 
knowledge to be used in the distant 
future is the most commonly accepted 
role. In the opinion of the activist, the 
best secondary school teachers are 
hampered by competitive grades and 
credits, hourly schedules, mechanical 
administration, and the demands of 
deeply entrenched vested interests. 

The Committee on Secondary Edu¬ 
cation, Society for Curriculum Study, 
is in entire agreement on the necessity 
of a functional reorganization of the 
curriculum: 

“No one is confining this thinking to the 
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specialized-subject curricula now found in 
the conventional American high school. 
This does not mean that many members of 
the Committee have not made provision in 
their plans for the highly specialized type of 
study now contained in such courses as 
physics, chemistry, European history, eco¬ 
nomics, American literature, and the like. 
In a large number of plans such subjects 
may be elected by students who wish them.” 
(Everett, A Challenge to Secondary Educa¬ 
tion, D. Appleton-Century Company, p. 

343 *•) 

The Progressive Education Associa¬ 
tion sponsors activity programs at the 
secondary level. At least thirty experi¬ 
mental programs have the tentative 
approval of a selected list of American 
institutions of higher learning. A com¬ 
mon device is the so-called “activity 
unit” heretofore regarded strictly as 
an elementary school procedure. 

Kilpatrick, an activist, believes that 
the seventh grade should reflect the 
organization of the sixth grade. One 
teacher should be in charge of the 
daily program of each child. Three- 
fourths of the time all pupils should 
work together on mutual problems. 
During the remainder of the day those 
with special interests and aptitudes 
should meet with specialists, and pu¬ 
pils who have not as yet found special 
tasks or interests should study to¬ 
gether on common problems. The 
scheme for the eighth grade allows 
one-third of the day for approved spe¬ 
cialized interests. Succeeding years 
call for an increasing proportion of the 
time for such activities. Meanwhile, 
the home-room teachers are in general 
charge. Even in grade twelve, it is Kil¬ 
patrick’s opinion that one-third to one- 
fourth of the time should be spent 
with the home-room teacher. (Kilpat¬ 


rick, Remaking the Curriculum , New- 
son and Company, p, 103 f.) 

Goodwin Watson, pragmatist, has 
presented what is probably the most 
radical proposal to date. He pictures 
a school conducted largely on the basis 
of unit projects, following guides writ¬ 
ten by the pupils. The teacher will 
perform the dual function of personal 
guide and specialized instructor. 

“Each teacher will be responsible for ad¬ 
vising a group of fifteen or twenty students. 
The advisor meets these pupils when they 
first enter the school. He follows the pupils 
through their many activities, with special 
attention to attitudes developed. The ad¬ 
visor is responsible for seeing that pupils 
really work; that they put themselves 
whole-heartedly into projects; that they 
accept and carry out duties and responsibili¬ 
ties. He stands in lieu of requirements and 
administrative pressures. He must see that 
for each pupil there is a happy balance be¬ 
tween specialization and breadth, between 
work and play, between work done by each 
individual alone and work done in coopera¬ 
tion with others. Whenever a pupil finishes 
a project or starts a new one, this is done 
with the approval of the advisor. The same 
advisor may work with a pupil for several 
years, perhaps all eight, depending upon the 
relationship as judged by the pupil, the ad¬ 
visor, and the committee of the faculty 
charged with assigning and reassigning ad¬ 
visors. . . . 

“It is likely that very few teachers would 
teach on the regular class schedule we now 
know. The day will rather be filled by ap¬ 
pointments with advisees, project commit¬ 
tees, etc. This is economical of teacher time 
because as a rule the teacher will be con¬ 
sulted only when the pupils (or the adults of 
the community) need help. There is less of 
the waste inherent in our present practice of 
telling pupils hour after hour things that 
many of these pupils already know, or have 
no interest in knowing.” (Everett, et al., A 
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Challenge to Secondary Education, D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., p. 160 f.) 

Unquestionably, the most widely 
accepted innovation of the last decade 
or so in American secondary education 
has been “unit teaching,” popularized 
by Henry C. Morrison, variously 
classified as idealist and realist. The 
unit method is simply a proposal to 
facilitate subject-matter instruction. 
The pupil is led to adjust to his en¬ 
vironment—immediate, cultural, fu¬ 
ture—in terms of “adaptations”— i.e., 
“attitudes of understandings, attitudes 
of appreciation, and abilities.” It has 
been a godsend to the departmental¬ 
ized secondary school, correcting the 
evils in lesson-learning and old- 
fashioned recitations. (Morrison, The 
Practice of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools, The University of Chicago 
Press.) 

The innovations which characterize 
“the transitional school” are also felt 
at the secondary school level. Of these, 
the broad fields curriculum is most 
popular. 

“The broad-fields curriculum represents 
a small number of major trunk-lines which 
are constant for all pupils. It has constancy 
in common with the subject curriculum 
which requires certain subjects of all pupils. 
It differs from the subject curriculum in a 
number of ways: (i) It is composed of a 
few fields rather than a large number of 
small subjects. (2) Each field has greater 
area than that of the combined present sub¬ 
ject-matter of the subjects which might be 
grouped in the field. (3) The content of 
each area is usually selected on different 
bases from the subject-matter of a subject. 
(4) The teaching and learning situations 
permit greater pupil and teacher control and 
direction. (5) The bases of measurement 
and evaluation are greatly extended.” 
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(Hopkins, Integration—Its Meaning and 
Application, y>. 210.) 

The Experimental High School of 
the University of Wisconsin has four 
broad fields: health, community liv¬ 
ing, use of leisure, and vocations. The 
secondary school of Colorado State 
College of Education has six fields: art 
and crafts, language arts, physical ac¬ 
tivities, science, social-economic stud¬ 
ies, socialization, and guidance. 

Ill 

The Dilemma in Institutions of 
Higher Learning. Accustomed as we 
are to this feud at the elementary 
school level and, to a lesser degree, at 
the secondary school level, we are 
shocked to see the controversy enter 
the realm of higher education. Never¬ 
theless, the idealists and the pragma¬ 
tists have “squared off” for a fight to 
the finish. The readers are reminded 
of President Hutchins’ desire to bring 
order out of chaos by deserting the 
pragmatic twentieth century and re¬ 
treating to an earlier idealistic world. 
(Hutchins, Higher Learning in 
America, Yale University Press, and 
No Friendly Voice, University of Chi¬ 
cago Press.) 

Some of the innovations at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, including the sub¬ 
stitution of mastery examinations for 
class attendance, are definitely subject- 
centered. The organization of the 
University into divisions is an expres¬ 
sion of the broad-field curriculum, a 
compromise with departmentalized 
knowledge. 

While President Hutchins would 
have students study Plato } s Republic 
and other classics, New College (spon¬ 
sored by Teachers College, Columbia 
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University) is organized to play “a 
very important role in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the social order.” 

The pragmatic philosophy of the 
new school is revealed in the following 
lines by Lindon: 

“In order that the student may be cer¬ 
tain to have had many and varied oppor¬ 
tunities to participate in life New College 
requires that he spend a period of time in 
industry, in a store, on a farm, or at some 
other remunerative employment. He is re¬ 
quired to spend from two to three months 
in New College Community, which is a 
laboratory for the study of science, for the 
study of rural life, and for experience in 
human relationships. New College Com¬ 
munity is located about thirty miles south¬ 
west of Asheville, North Carolina, in an 
isolated mountain valley on a large estate. 
Here the student must learn to work and 
study. Special emphasis is placed on his 
ability to make himself an effective member 
of the Community, to study independently, 
and to get along with others. There is work 
to be done by all, and if the individual fails 
to do his share, the Community suffers. 
The Community aims to be as nearly self- 
sustaining as possible. The work consists of 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, caring for 
livestock, providing wood for fuel, prepar¬ 
ing and serving food, and the like. The stu¬ 
dent is also required to study and travel in 
Europe for a period of eight months for the 
purpose of increasing his experience and 
understanding of other cultures. Intensive 
study in one country is the normal require¬ 
ment rather than a superficial experience in 
several countries. Travel and study in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the United States is also one 
of the means by which the student is ex¬ 
pected to broaden his experience and knowl¬ 
edge.” (Linton, "New College Plan for 
the Education of Teachers ” Teachers Col¬ 
lege Record, 37:305-312, January, 1936.) 

In response to President Hutchins’ 
appeal to idealism as the way out, 
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President Chase gives the realistic 
answer: 

“The function of the university proper 
is a different matter . . . the modern world 
recognizes no body of first principles. We 
have metaphysicians in plenty but no agree¬ 
ment, as there was general agreement in the 
large on theological principles in medieval 
Europe. It is perhaps true that we have 
passed beyond the point at which such an 
agreement is possible. The body of knowl¬ 
edge to be integrated and interpreted be¬ 
fore principles recognized as valid can be 
derived is so vast and complex that human 
thought seems destined to find its way not 
by deduction from a series of principles, but 
inductively and pragmatically. The impli¬ 
cations of knowledge, too, change rapidly 
under our eyes. . . . Perhaps it is as well. 
The world’s experience shows well enough 
that a body of first principles generally 
recognized as valid can fetter human 
thought as well as stimulate it. At any rate 
in our time human thought is in flux.” 
(Chase, “ Hutchins’ 1 Higher Learning ’ 
GroundedThe American Scholar 6:236- 
244, Spring, 1937.) 

A professor at the University of 
Chicago writes a book to take issue 
with President Hutchins (Gideonse, 
The Higher Learning in a Democra¬ 
cy) and the faculty of the College of 
the University of Chicago takes the 
middle-of-the-road: 

“For over forty years the University has 
led a distinguished existence without being 
officially commited to any single system of 
metaphysics, psychology, logic, religion, pol¬ 
itics, economics, art or scientific method. To 
follow the reactionary course of accepting 
one particular system of ancient or medieval 
metaphysics and dialectic, and to force our 
whole educational program to conform 
thereto, would spell disaster. We cannot 
commit ourselves to such a course.” ( Ibid 
P- x 3 -) 
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In a recent address the, then, Presi¬ 
dent of the American Association of 
University Professors espoused the 
realistic viewpoint. In criticism of the 
numerous innovations reflecting the 
individual views of administrators, he 
said: 

“I would say to the neophyte administra¬ 
tors who are ever attempting by diverse 
means to make over the university into 
their image: The university is, or should 
be, so great, its duties to society are, or 
should be, so diverse, that there is no man 
big enough to serve as the exclusive model.” 
(Carlson, “So This Is the University?” 
Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors , 22:16-18, January, 

1938-) 

The vast majority of American col¬ 
leges and universities are standing on 
the side lines. Some are making ad¬ 
ministrative adjustments here and 
there in keeping with certain schools 
of thoughts or in the effort to compro¬ 
mise divergent views. Orientation 
courses are the most popular innova¬ 
tion, in spite of the negative criticism 
emphasizing the superficial learnings 
of the students. Common topics are: 
physical sciences, biological sciences, 
social sciences, fine arts, contemporary 
civilization, vocational survey, general 
literature, humanities. 

IV 

The Dilemma in Adult Education. 
Obviously, we have been more prag¬ 
matic and realistic in our approach to 
adult education. The traditional school 
performed its function in advance of 
the cares of adulthood. Only as its 
product failed, individually and col¬ 
lectively, did adult education come to 
the fore. Adult education was the sil¬ 
ver lining in the cloud created by the 


great depression of the early thirties. 
It has settled down to the business of 
serving varied social, economic, and 
intellectual needs of adults by offering: 
(x) training for vocational readjust¬ 
ments; (2) opportunities for growth 
in social and political understanding; 
(3) provision for the creative use of 
leisure time in such a manner as to add 
to the well-being of the individual 
physically, intellectually, and emo¬ 
tionally; and (4) guidance in the pur¬ 
suit of intellectual achievement or ar¬ 
tistic performance in some field of 
interest. (Educational Policies Com¬ 
mission, “The Structure and Admini¬ 
stration of Public Education in the 
United States.”) 

The Dilemma in School Admini¬ 
stration. Not the least aspect of the 
dilemma in American education is the 
clash in philosophies of school admini¬ 
stration. The idealistic traditional 
school is very properly authoritarian. 
The administrator is “the king-pin.” 
The teacher is on the tail-end of the 
great “line-and-staff 55 machinery, oc¬ 
cupying a very subordinate place. 
Policies, courses of study, and methods 
of teaching are formulated far above 
his sphere of activity. 

“In effect, our policies and programs in 
teacher education have based themselves on 
the above described concept of the role of a 
teacher. In many instances teacher educa¬ 
tion has been given over largely to devices 
and techniques, and the training provided 
has been of a highly dictatorial character, 
causing the teacher to be dependent in his 
thinking and timid in his approach to all 
difficult problems. In point of fact emphasis 
has frequently been placed upon preparing 
teachers who are docile and amenable to 
supervision. Loyalty to superior officers has 
often been stressed. Underlying the entire 
training program there is an assumption 
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that important decisions in education are 
to be made by administrative officers, and 
that good teaching consists in more or less 
unquestioning obedience and conformity.” 
(Melby, Chapter VI of the Teacher and 
Society. First Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, D. Appleton-Century Company.) 

Back in 1914. Eliot proposed that 
“Supervisory control is concerned with 
what should be taught, and when it 
should be taught, to whom, by whom, 
how, and to what purpose.” (Eliot, 
City School Supervision, p. 11, World 
Book Co.) 

Melby shows that the traditional 
machinery for educational administra¬ 
tion has been patterned very closely 
after prevailing industrial models, 
which, in turn, closely imitated mili¬ 
tary organizations. This is fascism 
rather than democracy, at least from 
the pragmatic premise. Furthermore, 
the authoritative method violates the 
principles of science. “Authority as 
such is concerned only with who is 
right. Science, however, is concerned 
only with what is right.” (Melby, loc. 
cit., p. 124.) From this viewpoint, the 
American schools are administered 
upon a pattern diametrically opposed 
to democracy. 

Melby, the pragmatist, continues: 

“If one examines the democratic way of 
life, one finds that its essential elements are 
respect for personality, faith in human na¬ 
ture, and faith in experience to develop its 
own ideals and criteria of truth and value. 
... Its essential elements are respect for 
personality, change, and growth.” ( Ibid., 
p. 126.) 

The realists are occupied in de¬ 
veloping techniques for efficient opera¬ 
tion of the various administrative 
agencies—principal’s office, library, 
auditorium, lockers. Little attention is 


given to their underlying principles. 

Many administrators are taking the 
teachers into their confidences. How¬ 
ever, nowhere do teachers walk the 
path of equality as they do in the ac¬ 
tivity school, where administrators are 
merely aids, performing the necessary 
menial and routine tasks outside the 
teacher’s realm of immediate interests. 

V 

Conclusion. Meanwhile, the Ameri¬ 
can school teachers go on “tending” 
school, more or less ignorant of the 
conflict. Where concerned, with 
Wheeler they may have faith that 
these tugs and strains are a part of the 
divine plan by which the world moves 
forward with perfect equilibrium. 
More likely, they accept the view that 
the true path to progress is in the 
middle-of-the-road, taking the best 
from all sources, ignoring system and 
logic. 

There is some danger that the con¬ 
flict will distract us from our main task, 
that of educating children. Educators 
with systems are often more concerned 
about their philosophies and their 
reputations in scholastic circles than 
they are about the real business of the 
schools. Furthermore, it is interesting 
to note how all systems of thought, 
including pragmatism, if it can be re¬ 
garded as a system, soon furnish an 
educational stereotype for the organi¬ 
zation and maintenance of schools. 
The illogical middle-of-the-road 
schoolman is far freer. 

America should be large enough for 
all types of educational institutions. It 
would be a mistake, at this stage, to 
reduce all to one mold, classical, prag¬ 
matic, or realistic. The greatest con¬ 
tributions may come from the most 
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unexpected places. Certainly, there is 
strength in all types of institutions as 
evidenced by their survival under the 
most trying circumstances. 

Nevertheless, as educators we 
should not be too pleased with our¬ 
selves. “What a man doesn’t know, he 
naturally opposes.” Oftentimes, our 
bias is born of ignorance and our 
prejudice is couched in fear. Surely, 
we should be tolerant of the views of 
others, and unafraid to espouse ex¬ 


treme views for experimental trial. In 
all probability, public school officials 
will continue in the “middle-of-the- 
road.” Although this is the safest pro¬ 
cedure, on a busy arterial thoroughfare 
collisions are inevitable with those 
driving on the left or the right. Only 
a deep knowledge of the philosophy 
of education can give the tolerance 
necessary to live in a world of conflict¬ 
ing views and save us in our hour of 
need. 


“. . . the fundamental issue is not of new versus old education nor 
of progressive against traditional education but a question of what 
anything whatever must be to be worthy of the name education. 
I am not, I hope and believe , in favor of any ends or any methods 
simply because the name progressive may be applied to them. The 
basic question concerns the nature of education with no qualifying 
adjectives prefixed. What we want and need is education pure and 
simple } and we shall make surer and faster progress when we 
devote ourselves to finding out just what education is and what 
conditions have to be satisfied in order that education may be a 
reality and not a name or a slogan. It is for this reason alone that 
1 have emphasized the need for a sound philosophy of experience. 
—John Dewey in Experience and Education. 
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SPIRITUAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 

Sarah N. Cleghorn 

The Lord has declared to the Hindus, in the 
incarnation of Krishna, “I am in every religion, 
as the thread through a string of pearls.” 


I 

4t the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893 there was an extraordi- 
T A. nar y gathering, the earth-wide 
Congress o£ Religions. It had been a 
romantic, perhaps shallow, dream in 
the minds of those who had conceived 
and arranged it; and much of a polite, 
flowery and sweetly generalizing char¬ 
acter expressed itself on the platform 
from the mouths of the spokesmen of 
all the great religions. Read in this 
day and generation, their rainbow 
prophecies would sound bitterly gro¬ 
tesque if they were not so quaintly and 
naively absurd. In substance, they re¬ 
peatedly said 

“Only continue on your present 
good path, mankind, and all of you 
will gradually become happier and 
better.” 

However, among many such 
speeches, facile, filled with bows and 
compliments, dilating on the remark¬ 
able origins of each particular religion, 
expounding its symbols and theories, 
pointing out all its beneficent (and 
none of its evil) effects on man’s life, 
there occurred brief passages in a to¬ 
tally different tone, expressive of com¬ 
plete religious simplicity. 

“The first message of God to Abra¬ 
ham,” said Rabbi Pereira Mendes, 
“was, £ Be a source of blessing.’ ” 

A Buddhist representative said 

“Think not that profession or ritual, 
sacrifice or prayer (said Buddha) is 


part of goodness. There is no good¬ 
ness, save doing no harm and doing all 
good to your fellow beings, human and 
nonhuman.” 

“Whatsoever words are humane, 
pleasing to the ear, lovely, reaching to 
the heart, such are the words the 
Buddhist speaks.” 

“There is no way,” said Cardinal 
Gibbons, quoting the starched elo¬ 
quence of Cicero, “by which man may 
approach nearer to the gods than by 
contributing to the welfare of his fel¬ 
low creatures.” 

The great sayings of Jesus on this 
head, and St. James’ account of “reli¬ 
gion pure and undefiled” were early 
quoted at the Congress. 

The representative of Mohammed¬ 
anism, addressing thousands of per¬ 
sons who had been taught that the 
Prophet commanded his followers to 
spread Islam by the sword, and that 
any Moslem who died while putting 
a Christian to death, felt sure of heav¬ 
en, calmly declared, 

“If we find that lives are clean and 
pure and full of love and charity, we 
may fairly conclude that their religion 
is good.” 

The Shinto Bishop said 

“All creatures are born from one 
heavenly deity, and we ought to love 
them all.” 

Even those speakers who spent most 
of their time comparing other religions 
unfavorably with their own, yet when 
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they came to speak of ethics uttered 
the same, the universal dictum. “My 
religion,” they each said solemnly, 
“inculcates boundless generosity— 
universal hospitality—lifelong useful¬ 
ness to brother man.” And between the 
recorded sentences they seem to look 
round them impressively, as if such a 
command from their Prophet or Mes¬ 
siah were unique. 

The huge audiences listening paid, 
perhaps, less attention to these re¬ 
marks, so devoid of novelty, than to 
anything else they heard. Certainly 
the long newspaper reports, which ap¬ 
peared all that summer, of the crowded 
lectures of Swami Vivekananda, the 
most famous of the delegates, dwelt 
but little on that creative goodwill 
which is at the heart of every great 
religion; and not at all on its uni¬ 
versality. 

But what if the Swami, or a delegate 
from the Parsees, or the Jains, or the 
Confucians, or the Presbyterians, had 
said 

“Our religion warns us not to carry 
goodwill and compassion too far; our 
sacred writings consider human an¬ 
tagonisms a necessary discipline for 
courage; and in the holy command¬ 
ments which are read daily in our tem¬ 
ples, we are exhorted not to forgive 
our enemies, but to make an example 
of them.” 

Unnoticed, even dull, the immortal 
pronouncements on loving-kindness 
sound in our ears. But just as we never 
quite forget the beatitudes, even while 
we order our lives on a very different 
pattern, so the ethic of never-failing 
kindness is profoundly valued by us, 
and magnetizes our vague, vast motive 
power of aspiration. We like to dream 
about it in the twilight hour, even of a 
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day during which we have voted for 
bombing planes, or expressed (in the 
hearing of the children!) a hope that 
the governor would refuse the des¬ 
pairing plea of some poor son of earth 
to be sentenced to life imprisonment 
instead of being killed on the follow¬ 
ing Friday. 

Writing of the “free and equal” in 
the Declaration of Independence, 
Robert Frost says 

“But anyway, the Welshman got it planted 
Where it will trouble us a thousand years.” 

So, in a still deeper layer of mankind’s 
life, it seems, the Hindu, the Chinese, 
the Jew, the Persian, the Arab, got 
this free and j oyous ideal planted early 
in civilised history. And where could 
they have found it if nature had not 
planted it, ages before them, in some 
organ of the hairy and lice-infested 
body of the man-possible ape, where 
he kept his other extraordinary pos¬ 
sibilities, his Beethoven and Leonar¬ 
do? 

II 

In nothing, I suppose, is the dis¬ 
crepancy more glaring between pre¬ 
cept and example than in the attempt 
to portray the divine element in life— 
loving-kindness; nowhere is mere ex¬ 
horting and recommending more un¬ 
profitable, stale and flat. When Car¬ 
dinal Gibbons quoted Cicero’s cool, 
cautious description of that warm, 
spontaneous quality, no doubt the au¬ 
dience sighed and yawned. However, 
if Cicero had practiced his theory to¬ 
ward Catiline, how his mere name, 
after two millenniums, would have 
flooded the Chicago auditorium like 
light! 

“I was preaching last Sunday,” a 
clergyman lately told me, “on broth- 
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erly love. The choir were handling 
slips of paper and whispering together, 
and the people in the pews were 
changing their positions and coughing 
and rearranging the hymnbooks. 
‘Well,’ I said, breaking my sermon off 
short, ‘you see how it is—you can’t 
make brotherly love convincing by 
talking about it. The only way, as of 
course you’ve found, is to dramatize it 
in your own activities} but whenever 
you’ve done that, haven’t you found 
that it’s irresistible, and makes converts 
right and left?’ At that,” he con¬ 
cluded, “they began to look thought¬ 
ful.” And knowing the daily life of 
this socially impassioned man, I was 
able to continue the parable in my own 
mind thus: “You could turn your 
preaching in that direction because you 
sfend your life in coming to the rescue 
of all the exploited and neglected crea¬ 
tures you can reach. It was recollecting 
what you do, that made them finally 
listen to what you said.” 

When it comes to preaching on crea¬ 
tive goodwill, seldom can anything 
better have been said, I suppose, than 
the famous paragraph in the first Let¬ 
ter to the Corinthian Christians, which 
begins 

“Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels.” ... It does 
no generalizing, no exhorting, appeals 
to no commandment or authority, 
doesn’t say that we ought to be good 
to man because it pleases God, dangles 
no hope of reward or threat of punish¬ 
ment. It only takes up human relations 
and holds them for a moment in this 
golden light. 

“The warm heart waits a long time, 
and is never anything but kind; it pays 
very little attention to its own advan¬ 
tage or disadvantage, never loses pa¬ 
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tience, imputes no bad motives to 
anyone; it gives everything, forgives 
everything, endures everything and 
hopes everything.” 

Yet beautifully and burningly as St. 
Paul (or whoever wrote the Letter to 
the Corinthians) speaks in this cele¬ 
brated passage, relating the holy spirit 
so closely to practice, removing it so 
far from the ordinary forms of preach¬ 
ing, Jesus of Nazareth had already 
gone far beyond it in the same direc¬ 
tion. Using the human love and rever¬ 
ence his followers felt for himself, the 
young prophet turned it like a flood 
of sunlight on the nature of the al¬ 
mighty element in action. 

“I was hungry and you fed me; I 
was naked and you clothed me; I was 
sick, I was in prison, and you came and 
took care of me.” 

“When did we ever see you, Rabbi, 
needing food or needing clothes, sick 
or in jail—when did we ever take care 
of you?” 

“Why, every time you took pity on 
any other poor creatures, my brothers 
and sisters in their trouble, you took 
pity on me.” 

Here we have a kind of preaching 
which literally takes up practice, inter¬ 
prets it, prophesies it, and pronounces 
an immortal benediction on that 
simple, satisfying religion which 
grows wild in the human heart. It 
slides a hand, hotly and passionately 
tender, into ours, and draws us for¬ 
ward into an immediate fulfilment of 
our own innermost desire to “be a 
source of blessing,” “to do no harm, 
and do all good, to man and beast.” 

Yet even to the Galilean such 
preaching, I believe, was only possible 
because he practiced' it much more 
than he preached it. 
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This kind of preaching has been 
answered afresh and afresh by the 
practice of the familiar and beloved 
saints of the religion of lovingkind¬ 
ness, whether Hindu, Buddhist or 
Confucian, Jewish, Christian or Mo¬ 
hammedan, scientific or proletarian. 
In the great assembly of saints of 
pure religion in the western world, 
such spirits as Francis of Assisi and 
William Penn, Father Damien and 
Jane Addams, David Livingstone, 
Marie Curie, Walter Reed, Gene 
Debs, Jacob Riis, Lucretia Mott, 
Emma Goldman and Rosa Luxem¬ 
bourg, whatever prayers they said or 
didn’t say, all visibly worshipped the 
living God whose whole nature is 
fellow-feeling in action, and who can 
only be worshipped (shall we say 
worshipped, or use the term Jesus pre¬ 
ferred and say followed?) in that liv¬ 
ing way—that way of living? 

Thus our half-canonized middle- 
western lawyer and politician, St. 
Abraham Lincoln, is exalted among us 
Americans not because he was spot¬ 
less and refined and impeccable (we 
know very well that he was not) or 
supremely calm and wise (we doubt 
that also) but because he took pity so 
readily, succored so widely and free¬ 
ly and simply and promptly, so easily 
understood human nature in its grime 
and tears. How exactly like the anec¬ 
dotes in the lives of other saints of 
this religion it was when St. Abraham 
spoiled his new black suit on the way 
to court by dismounting to assist an 
exhausted pig out of the mudhole in 
which it was sinking! And if the story 
of the pig be a legend, it is a legend 
which grew up naturally about our 
American saint, and “never,” as G. K. 
Chesterton reminds us, “is likely to 
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grow up, reader, about you or me.” 

Nobody, I suppose, is more bored 
and antagonized by lip-service about 
brotherly love than young people, es¬ 
pecially those of the present time. A 
few, to be sure, have the lusty im¬ 
agination to seize upon the main idea, 
however poorly or preachily pre¬ 
sented, and project themselves, all 
alive and glowing, into the title role. 
But the surest way to reach young 
people, it seems to me, is letting them 
feel the almighty element, loving¬ 
kindness, in direct relation to them¬ 
selves. To do this lies, of course, chief¬ 
ly with their parents; partly too with 
their teachers, and occasionally also 
with the public authorities. But all 
grown-up people have chances to pre¬ 
sent this cordial religion of life in 
its most irresistible form. 

And for parents opportunities are 
literally countless 5 they pour forth 
from a horn of plenty all through the 
children’s waking hours. Most of 
them we overlook, of course, pre¬ 
occupied as we are with less important 
affairs, and sacrificing everything to 
the clock; the comfort is, that one 
opportunity which we do seize and 
use makes up for many a one we 
never knew we had. I think of these 
ripe and luscious chances as presenting 
themselves to us in two or three great 
basketfuls. One is the ever-recurring 
—though never twice the same— 
chance to show the young how dear 
to their elders are all their joys. And 
it comes very natural indeed to us— 
how natural the finalities of religion 
are!—to love to see children happy. 
What is there in which the average 
adult takes more pleasure? What 
makes him half so decidedly “feel 
good”? 
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Need we, then, treat this lovely 
common impulse as a duty? Why take 
any thought at all for it? Why not 
leave it to nature? (at least as regards 
our own children). 

Because we ourselves stand in the 
light of our own sweet-natured good¬ 
ness. How often, for example, in the 
refreshing quiet of the hour when the 
children have just gone to bed, it sud¬ 
denly appears a lost privilege—we see 
that it would have been a great pleas¬ 
ure, if we had shut off the radio and 
pushed aside the newspaper, or the 
potatoes, or even the callers, to ex¬ 
amine with the big boys their newly 
(and inconveniently) rigged up wire¬ 
less! How wistfully the primary 
teacher, as she shuts the last drawer of 
her desk, wishes she hadn’t even 
noticed the muddy floor until the res¬ 
cued kitten had had its milk and gone 
to sleep by the radiator! 

-For though we’ve entirely out¬ 
grown the fear that what is pleasant 
and natural to us must therefore be 
self-indulgent and wrong, and have 
cast away the idea that it’s beneath our 
dignity to fraternize with our juniors, 
a good many of our responses to them 
are still apt to be absent and dry, 
sometimes even glum and rebuffing. 
It’s only because the letter has to catch 
the last mail, or the sandwiches aren’t 
going to be finished in time for the 
club supper. Lucky, if in the evening 
hour of remembrance we remain ob¬ 
stinately sincere, and don’t permit our¬ 
selves to rationalize our betrayals of 
opportunity by saying, or trying to 
think, they were necessary or wise. 

Ill 

Modern schools, both public and 
private, seem to contain more and 
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more, as years go by, of “religion 
undefiled.” How much more so, in¬ 
deed, than many of those which in the 
past endeavored to be religious, and 
only succeeded in being formal and 
forbidding! Yet the holy spirit of 
fellow-feeling, so immemorial in 
homes, has never been entirely ab¬ 
sent from schools, either, for they 
have never been without great educa¬ 
tors (both famous and obscure) 5 and 
surely it is the essence of great educa¬ 
tors that they can imagine themselves 
children. Now this understanding, this 
comradeship, seems to be rising into 
the chief ideal for thousands of teach¬ 
ers. Perhaps if it were fully apparent 
to us how revolutionary this present 
movement is, to fit the school to the 
child, instead of the child to the school, 
we should all consider it a religious 
movement. 

Isn’t it so, from the standpoint that 
religion is creative love? Many a mod¬ 
ern schoolroom is in many ways a 
parish church of that religion. Here 
everything is arranged upon that 
basis 5 for every child provision is 
made “according to his need,” and 
from every child achievements are ex¬ 
pected “according to his ability.” He 
who can draw and paint a better 
childish picture than his uncolorloving 
little neighbor is not exalted by the 
authorities in consequence, nor are the 
less nimble and well-coordinated 
children reproached or derided} but 
the goal of each is his own best. Each 
is lovingly encouraged to improve 
upon himeslf; not to imitate or sur¬ 
pass his mates. He turns, heart-satis¬ 
fied, toward expressing more and 
more fully his own desire and dream, 
forever enlarging. So readily do the 
children adopt this truly religious at- 
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titude toward each other—so speedily 
do they become cooperative, instead 
of competitive, that in visiting a pro¬ 
gressive school we often see a group 
of children showing spontaneous joy 
in the successes of their comrades; run¬ 
ning over to the teacher with glowing 
looks, exclaiming “Billy has done it! 
He’s got his song written”—or “his 
mountain painted”—or “his table so 
it stands straight!” I once saw a 
schoolroom all in glee because one of 
the children, long baffled, had finally 
taught herself the sevens and eights. 

In the modern schools the teachers 
have no fear of letting in plenty of 
beauty and joy, of color and drama 
and dancing and music. They fulfil 
Montaigne’s requirement, and wel¬ 
come art and play as they do sunshine, 
in their own right. They diversify ad¬ 
dition and subtraction with living les¬ 
sons in form and proportion, such as 
folk dancing and choral song. So far 
from deploring the eager itch of young 
fingers to cut and mould materials 
into shape, they make time for sculp¬ 
turing in clay and soap, and provide a 
carpenter’s table for woodwork. In 
the frequent informal plays, the chil¬ 
dren construct or improvise the cos¬ 
tumes, paint the settings and arrange 
and direct the scenes as well as enact 
them. History and literature are then 
all aglow. 

Progressive schools, indeed, illus¬ 
trate better than anything else, I 
think (except progressive prisons), 
the deep religious truth that when we 
make any one’s life more truly pleas¬ 
ant and interesting, more conscious of 
its own social value and dignity, that 
life inevitably becomes more fruitful 
of good. 

This religious spirit is not found 


only in the consciously progressive 
school, or in the consciously modern 
teacher. In many a rural and urban 
schoolroom, which makes no preten¬ 
sions to be anything but an “ordinary 
school,” the teacher is trying, not to 
mould the children into the school 
shape, but to make the school plastic 
enough to shape itself to their varie¬ 
gated living requirements. And she 
finds that they gradually become free 
and happy dwellers in a cheerful 
round of interesting (for the most 
part) activities; having no weariness 
or revolt, and little inclination to 
tease and annoy each other. When 
changes of routine come often enough 
to suit their brief spans of interest; 
when what they can accomplish is fos¬ 
tered with mild advice and gentle sug¬ 
gestions, and is carefully conserved 
and exhibited when done, along with 
the work of the others; multitudes of 
schools which consider themselves in 
no way unusual are giving children, 
especially in the early grades, their 
most serene and fruitful hours. 

Can’t this releasing and achieving— 
this religious—experience be con¬ 
tinued through high school and col¬ 
lege? Even at the top, burdened with 
old ideas of compulsory scholarship, 
education is moving forward. Perhaps 
another generation will see the arts, 
rather than the heavy studies in science 
and mathematics and language, oc¬ 
cupying the chief place in secondary 
schools, as nature has made the desire 
for them flower in so many adolescent 
heads and hearts. Then we shall see 
music and rhythm take a regal place 
in high school studies; young limbs 
will be able to explore with serious 
delight the great past and future of 
the dance. The present custom would 
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be, perhaps, reversed. Instead of the 
majority of the young being obliged 
to study the heavy and bookish sub¬ 
jects while only the exceptionally 
gifted are allowed to concentrate on 
the arts, the majority would be re¬ 
leased to study the arts, and only the 
talented lovers of science and mathe¬ 
matics and language, etc., would be 
encouraged to concentrate on these ex¬ 
acting studies. College theatres and 
studios would then, like those at Mos¬ 
cow, be famous and crowded schools 
of applied imagination and hope for 
the future of man, out of the fresh 
ardors of youth. 

IV 

There is, however, one point at 
which the schools, even the freest and 
most progressive, are usually lacking. 
It is in the vital spot of the social 
studies. A burning page of history and 
geography remains blocked out just as 
it has been for fifty or a hundred, two 
hundred, perhaps two thousand, years 5 
the page of current cruelty and ex¬ 
ploitation. Past cruelties, past exploita¬ 
tions, are often given a place—exactly 
those about which the oncoming gen¬ 
erations can do nothing, because past 
generations have finished with them. 
Of the fields that lie white, or rather 
black, to the harvest of our children’s 
religious endeavor, our children’s cre¬ 
ative goodwill, the gentle modern 
schools in very few cases tell them. 

Geographies have long been partial 
to the passive verb. For a long time it 
was used exclusively in describing the 
work of mines and mills and factories 
and slaughter houses. And even now, 
when geography is endeavoring, with 
some success, to become less of a still- 
life picture, to develop into “human 
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geography” and bring a sense of life 
and man into the old catalogues of 
crops and products, children still learn 
rather how “coal is mined,” “cloth is 
woven,” “cotton is raised” than how 
the miner’s back is crushed when the 
unpropped ceiling caves in, or how 
the textile worker and the sharecrop¬ 
per have to live, and how many of 
their children have to work in the mill 
or field instead of going to school. 
Busily and cleverly the pupils make 
posters showing everything else about 
a quarry or a lighthouse except what 
they cost the stoneworker’s lungs, and 
the caisson worker’s shoulders. I’ve 
known a grade to make a long, serious 
study of rubber, from tree to tire, 
without ever hearing a realistic word 
about the lives of the Congo and 
Amazon rubber gatherers, their indus¬ 
trial subjection and corporal punish¬ 
ment. It is as if children should learn 
everything about witchcraft except 
what happened to the witches. 

The same thing takes place in re¬ 
gard to that race prejudice which the 
majority of American children breathe 
in from school age onward—their 
baby years are sometimes delightfully 
free from it. But so enveloping and 
unquestioned it is that even these chil¬ 
dren soon forget that they have ever 
breathed a purer air. They only come 
to discover their own unconscious race 
prejudice when they meet people 
from a country where it’s unknown, 
or very much diluted. 

Of course historians might counter, 
“Why tell the children of what they 
see all about them?” But American 
white children no more see race prej¬ 
udice than Salem children in the 
seventeenth century saw the witch¬ 
craft delusion. They need to have it 
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not only steadfastly negatived, as it 
is in many a schoolroom, but frankly 
recognized as a human peculiarity 
which exists in our nation and works 
out into cruelty and meanness, It 
should be presented to them as a prob¬ 
lem more important than any in the 
arithmetic or nature study. Perhaps 
their clear eyes and direct habits of 
thought will deal with it more simply 
and effectively than it has ever been 
dealt with before. 

It’s not only exploited man, but 
exploited beast, too, that the histories 
leave out, and that we need to have 
sketched in, if we are to relate educa¬ 
tion to the golden rule. Children in¬ 
stinctively like their poor relations, the 
other animals. They need animals in 
any environment that can really seem 
natural and satisfying to them. They 
know how to fraternize with animals. 
And perhaps they build up their ideals 
of life more largely than we suppose 
from their observation of how their 
elders treat—not pets alone, but ani¬ 
mals which are regarded only as 
savory food, or as amusement-materi¬ 
als for hunting and fishing vacations, 
or as material for fur coats, or as 
“pests.” 

More a habit than a deliberate 
policy, of course, is this schoolroom 
silence on current cruelties. With 
those educators with whom it is inten¬ 
tional it rests on the wise and tender 
fear of harrowing children’s hearts; a 
fear that should evermore be wide 
awake in the lovers of lovingkindness. 
Yet children need to know the world 
they live in. While we cannot let them 
fully realize how hard we make the 
lives of men, how bitter hard the 
deaths of beasts, they must know too 
well what the steel trap does, ever to 
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enjoy baiting one. They should see in¬ 
telligently the gulf of difference be¬ 
tween food grown in the garden and 
food butchered in the slaughterhouse. 
We should not conceal from them the 
fact that a great many of the human 
race work hard and enjoy life without 
ever eating meat. 

From the older children we ought 
not to conceal the fact that science, 
like ancient religions, has its animal 
sacrifices. 

The instinctive understanding chil¬ 
dren have of animals is something 
fleeting and lovely, of great power 
over their hearts. It is easy for us to 
dim, blunt and deface it—let us be 
careful not to. Instead let us remem¬ 
ber, with a long look back, what the 
puppy that was given to us at eight 
years old meant to us then. Have we 
gained either wisdom or stature, that 
our adult relations with animals have 
such a shrunken significance!’ 

“Education for life” needs to point 
out to children the sore spots of civili¬ 
sation, as the spots their lovingkind¬ 
ness, utilizing all their knowledge and 
skill, must cure. They have a right to 
well-developed hearts and well- 
nourished consciences, as much as to 
good teeth. 

I saw a letter a little boy wrote to 
Mr. Coolidge when he was President, 
asking him to release the imprisoned 
pacifists. This boy honestly cared (and 
why not, indeed?) about the prisoners. 
His letter was moving and brief; 
and I thought “It will be, perhaps, 
the first one the President’s secretary 
shows him tomorrow.” 

There is in many children’s hearts 
a vein of hot and tender chivalry. To 
some of us, as we look at the sweet 
and happy modern schools, it seems 
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that this Promethean, fire is smoulder¬ 
ing away to waste. 

History classes, I think, ought to 
begin, every year, with an effort on 
each child’s part to describe his own 
Utopia. How ought the world to be? 
In what ways like, in what different 
from, what it is? Fruitful would be 
the general discussion of these Utopias, 
conceived individually. How each stu¬ 
dent’s conception of the good life 
would be enlarged by that of his 
schoolmates! Against this bright 
background of their ideals, they 
would place the facts of history; and 
year by year, their Utopias would 
enlarge. 

Children, I think, ought to be 
asked to contribute, like ourselves, to 
a number of causes. Their allowances 
are slender, and for that very reason 
their nickels and pennies are spiritual¬ 
ly most impressive and productive. 
For that very reason, too, being asked 
to help is education for life. Seldom in 
later life can the contribution be any¬ 
thing but infinitesimal. To budget it 
in from the beginning of financial 
responsibility is realism itself ; and it 
will run the boundaries of the self, 
from the beginning, out into the social 
bonds wherein “we all are one.” 

By experience one finds that chil¬ 
dren’s social dramatics are matchlessly 
swift and clear. They dramatize a 
cause with breath-taking brevity. Per¬ 
haps if there were plenty of warm 
human channels wide open for chil¬ 
dren’s chivalry, fewer of them would 
play at being G-men, or violently 
virtuous cowboys, or successful bank- 
robbers. Perhaps they would create a 
demand for movies showing their own 
generous crusades. Consider, for ex¬ 
ample, how the Fresh Air Funds 
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could be illustrated and publicised by 
plays in which children, city and coun¬ 
try ones, could use their own experi¬ 
ence to dramatize the loveliness of 
this hospitality. But they won’t limit 
their activity to what we think they 
can do. They will do many a thing 
their elders never thought of. If peace 
and happiness ever take root, as hardy 
perennials, on this planet, they will 
have been cultivated, I think, by a 
generation who, while children, took 
the trouble to rescue lost dogs and 
starving cats, who wouldn’t stop, in 
high school days, at the color line, 
but crossed it like runners of a foot¬ 
ball team; who grew no protective 
callous over their imaginations until 
the only pain they could feel was their 
own; children the current of whose 
social caring has not been choked or 
scattered or explained away at home 
or school, but would always find an 
outlet, if in no other way, by some 
passionate gesture like that of Peter 
Kropotkin, when as a little boy he 
saw the serf his father had ordered 
flogged, and running after him, caught 
up his hand and kissed it. 

V 

There is also the basketful of chil¬ 
dren’s troubles. And as we look at 
these, so blessedly diminished by the 
impassioned efforts of the last cen¬ 
tury, “Laus Deo” rises to our lips. 
Flogging is gone, bread and water is 
gone, Fagin and his school of thieves 
are gone, the shuddering, weeping 
“conversion” is gone. The row of grad¬ 
uated tombstones, “Baby Timothy,” 
“Little Ella,” “Ralph, aged four¬ 
teen,” “Caroline, aged seventeen,” are 
no longer erected; 

Not only so, but a thousand old- 
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established customary rebuffs, push- 
ings-aside, snubs of all sorts, once 
thought salutary, are gone. Gone are 
the insignia of the unimportance and 
inferiority of the young, the once 
enforced “implicit obedience,” the 
“lady” and “gentleman” of five years 
old, the little girls who mustn’t get 
dirty, And in their place, what in¬ 
crease of sweet intimacies, naturalness 
and freedom between children and 
parents! how much mirth, health and 
companionship! 

A St. Paul of this religion of 
fellow-feeling, coming to preach 
among us, might well begin, “I per¬ 
ceive that toward your own children, 
and in some ways toward all children, 
you are very religious.” Then perhaps 
he would go on to speak of child labor, 
slums, and other harsh sorrows and 
indignities borne by the young. 

As one whom his mother com- 
forteth, so will these, when we have 
grown more deeply religious, be com¬ 
forted and rescued by us. And against 
the cost of comforting these children, 
not one newspaper, not one legislator, 
not one executive, will protest, no mat¬ 
ter how much we have to retrench 
those of our expenses which give no 
comfort except to pride, 

But it is not only in factories and 
company towns and sharecroppers’ 
huts, where children endure stark, 
joyless surroundings, and bear on thin 
shoulders the weight of want and in¬ 
security, that grown people have the 
lovely privilege of showing them the 
religion of lovingkindness in its 
simple, profound magic of turning 
trouble into joy. Trouble is part of 
every life at all periods. Not parents 
alone have these divine opportunities. 
Many teachers, and not a few police¬ 


men, at times enact for children “the 
holy ghost, the comforter.” To beguile 
away tears and fears, to build up con¬ 
fidence in their place, to appreciate 
at their spiritual value the crude, brief, 
transitory morsels of childish en¬ 
deavor; to understand, or without 
understanding, to dissipate, the mys¬ 
terious taboos, unacknowledged mor¬ 
tifications, lurking self-distrust, how 
fine an art! and how many of us do 
learn, by trial and error, memories 
and insights, with the help of friends, 
neighbors (and even relations) to 
practice it! 

At times a child, in consequence of 
some humiliation, withdraws like a 
wounded turtle into his shell. Nothing 
done directly for him seems to reach 
the spot. But sometimes a way can be 
provided for this belittled, withdrawn 
child to become the protector of some 
other child, or of an animal. Such an 
experience often begins at once to heal 
that injury to self-respect of which no 
one knows the depth and venom, and 
leaves a satisfying achievement in its 
place. Even while this passage is be¬ 
ing written, fortunate children are 
having their hurts thus healed from 
deep within, their role shifted over 
from the passive victim to the active 
friend. 

Children have bereavements, some¬ 
times of a toy which has been all but 
alive to their bright vivid imagina¬ 
tions; sometimes of a pet. When the 
pet which has died is followed by a 
new one, fellow-feeling will not let us 
represent the new puppy as a substi¬ 
tute for the old dog, “just as good” 
or “really better.” We know how our 
own grieving is always affronted by 
any effort to belittle the lost. Children 
need to have the dignity of their sor- 
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row as much respected as if it were 
not, happily! of brief duration. 

When children are bereaved, their 
mother and father, sometimes too their 
grown-up friends, have a priceless op¬ 
portunity to draw their thoughts to¬ 
ward large horizons, such as the in¬ 
clusion by nature of many lives in 
one, the loveliness and permanence of 
remembered joy, the protean imper¬ 
ishability of life. Walking in the 
spring or autumn woods; looking at 
the stars; lingering together at bed¬ 
time, or after music, perhaps there 
comes a natural opening, when grown¬ 
up confidence in life can be extended 
to shelter and comfort the shaken 
hearts of the young. We can show 
them how life moves on, through one 
after another shifting form, not per¬ 
ishing, only hiding awhile, as flowers 
in winter. We can remind them, by a 
hundred instances, how life moves 
from “death” to “birth” again, as 
surely as it moves “from birth to 
death.” We can show them the waves 
relaxing into the sea, from which they 
have never been parted; we can speak 
of the “dead” leaves mulched into the 
ground, and sucked up again into the 
tree; or if they are blown far from 
home and their parent tree, into an¬ 
other field, as readily fertilizing the 
daisy or the corn. 

For all our wisdom it still comes 
to pass sometimes that a child must 
die. Among the unspeakable tender¬ 
nesses by which love will comfort even 
this, all such tranquil comparisons of 
one form of death with another, all 
past considerations of the passing of 
life out of visibility and back again, 
will be remembered with' passionate 
gratitude. Every time we naturalise 
death as one recurrent season in the 


everchanging cycle of life, we “cast a 
long light, not shadow” forward to¬ 
ward the unknown hour when the 
change will next draw near to us and 
our beloved. 

Occasionally children are painfully 
embarrassed. Where they feel them¬ 
selves unwanted, they suffer, as we 
do, from intensified and awkward self- 
consciousness; and especially so, if in 
looks or dress they are unusual. Boys 
suffer acutely from their occasional 
variation from the narrow pattern of a 
“regular boy.” If a boy is unlucky 
enough to like to sew or knit, if he is 
cursed with talent for interpretive 
dancing, he is often cruelly snubbed, 
if not manhandled. The religion of 
fellow-feeling would soon overwhelm 
this mean and vicious persecution of 
the variant in simple, cordial tolera¬ 
tion, among boys as among girls, of 
one another’s natural, harmless tastes, 
whether of a “masculine” or a “femi¬ 
nine” character. We have only to read 
the life of such a man as Audubon, to 
see how deepseated are these innate 
abilities, and what the world wastes 
and ploughs under when it forces 
them underground. 

Though a boy who is being perse¬ 
cuted for his unusualness has every¬ 
thing to lose, and nothing to gain, if 
his mother, or a woman teacher, takes 
up the cudgels for him, any man who 
is himself of the accepted type has here 
a great religious opportunity. He has 
only to cultivate the friendship of the 
victim, and appreciate his talents. As 
soon as fellow-feeling begins thus to 
act, it becomes, of course, very intui¬ 
tive. Often it discovers that the victim 
has some unsuspected other skill, 
which of itself commands respect, and 
leads at last even to popularity. 
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At home, at all difficult times, what 
a chance the parents have “to be a 
source of blessing”! Warmly meeting, 
more than halfway, a boy’s or girl’s 
approaches, yet the essence of a par¬ 
ent’s understanding sometimes con¬ 
sists in tenderly ignoring a painful 
moment. What sweet balm it gives to 
adolescents to be, at the right time, 
respectfully and with quiet delicacy let 
alone! 

Fellow-feeling, once it has been 
welcomed deep within, gives us, 
among other surprises, access to the 
boarded-up shelves of memory of how 
we felt and acted when we were young. 
We now remember fleeting experi¬ 
ences, long, long past, which we could 
never have recovered by conscious ef¬ 
fort. They “flash upon the inward 
eye” and illuminate for us the prob¬ 
lems of our silent, difficult children. 

When the young ones fall into 
trouble with the authorities, or when 
in other forms their rashness has really 
(we think) endangered their future, 
on what can we rely but the divine 
element, the golden rule? “Whom 
have we in heaven but thee? And is 
there anything on earth that we de¬ 
sire in comparison?” Everything else 
falls away from us, even the adamant 
determination “never to be shocked 
by anything they do.” But let us, for 
an instant only, enter the quiet of our 


own spirit, and lay everything, espe¬ 
cially ourselves, in the hands of loving¬ 
kindness, and suddenly we see that this 
is the time and perfect opportunity, to 
show our children the cordial religion 
of living in all its shining simplicity. 
Now we are able to meet them, what¬ 
ever they may have done, with simple 
faith and confidence; believing in more 
possibilities for them than they believe 
in for themselves; enduring the em¬ 
barrassment and anxiety they have 
caused us without reproaches; never 
ceasing to hope and expect for them a 
bright undamaged future. 

The extraordinary success which 
Judge Lindsey has had, over so long 
a period of years, with multitudes of 
“problem” boys and girls—could it 
have been achieved otherwise than by 
seeking at every moment to share and 
understand? From beginning to end he 
has abdicated all right to sit in judg¬ 
ment, has paid no attention to the un- 
solvable problem of “what they de¬ 
served”; he has always forborne to 
discourage. Fraternal in attitude, a 
wonderful listener, a searching though 
friendly questioner, he challenged the 
self-questioning young spirit within, 
and its energy and aspiration ran out 
to meet him. How religious he has 
been! and how religious the men and 
women, advisers of the young, who 
belong to his order! 


What 1 want, is, not to possess religion , but to have a religion that 
shall -possess me ,— Charles Kingsley. 
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FROM THE HIGH CHAIR TO THE 
UNDERWORLD 

John Kennard 


I 

he records of the New York 
City Police Department and 
the New York State Depart¬ 
ment of Correction would show that 
my career of crime began at fifteen 
when I was committed to the Elmira 
Reformatory for robbing a Tenth 
Avenue grocery store. These records 
are slightly inaccurate. My under¬ 
world career really began four years 
earlier, at the tender age of eleven, 
when I “turned off” a Ninth Avenue 
cigar store for a load of cigarettes and 
candy and an armful of Nick Carter 
and Old Sleuth magazines. I have 
indelible memories of that blood-and- 
thunder fiction which furnished me 
with patterns for my adolescent ex¬ 
ploits. Moreover, it convinced me that 
George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln were sissies compared to Jesse 
James, “High Card Mike,” and the 
Younger Brothers. Safe cracking and 
train robbery, it also convinced me, 
was a better racket than statesman¬ 
ship. 

But I’m getting ahead of my story. 
I must go back to my home in the 
slums of Hell’s Kitchen and my pov¬ 
erty stricken, illiterate parents, and 
begin my story at the beginning lest 
I omit some significant detail of the 
continuity of experience which con¬ 
verted me, a normal boy, into a ruth¬ 
less criminal or, as certain unimagina¬ 
tive cops and doctors labelled me, “a 
hopelessly incorrigible criminal.” 

The scene of my birth, the Hell’s 


Kitchen three room, cold water flat, 
stands out in my mind clear cut and 
real. Nine of us, my parents and seven 
children, of whom I was the eldest, 
lived in that dingy dump on West 
Forty Seventh Street. 

There were no improvements of 
any kind in the place, no electric 
lights, no bath room, no steam heat, 
and very little sunlight as we occu¬ 
pied the ground floor in the back of 
the house. 

On one side of us there was a stable, 
on the other a lumber yard, and be¬ 
hind us a soap factory. At both ends 
of Forty Seventh Street, on Ninth and 
Tenth Avenues, there was a saloon on 
every corner, eight of them, where the 
riff-raff of Hell’s Kitchen gathered 
for their “slops” and free lunches. I 
remember the saloons because I used 
to chase the growler for my father 
who, as my mother used to say, “drank 
like a fish.” 

Now, I don’t mean to imply that 
my father was one of those ten nights 
in the barroom drunkards who staged 
a rough house when he was tanked. 
No, Pop was not that kind of drink¬ 
ing man. He was a good natured 
drunk. He never beat Mom and he 
seldom beat us kids, and regardless of 
how much he drank he never missed a 
day on the docks where he was em¬ 
ployed as a stevedore. I imagine that 
booze was his escape from the hum¬ 
drum monotony of life. My father 
was never much interested in me. He, 
for example, seldom inquired how I 
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was getting along at school, and he 
never saw a report card. If I read 
“The James Boys in Missouri” instead 
of studying my homework it was all 
right with him. And as for church and 
Sunday school, well, he left all that 
business, as many fathers do these 
days, to “the old woman.” My mother, 
like most mothers, was indulgence 
personified. I enjoyed unrestrained 
liberty under her management. I 
roamed the streets from the moment 
school let out until all hours of the 
night. Exhausted by street life I was 
not able to concentrate on my home¬ 
work} consequently it was only half 
done or neglected entirely. Thus, did 
I eventually become “a backward 
child.” 

Then, one day, the teacher, ex¬ 
asperated by my failure to make any 
progress in my studies, called me a 
dunce and stood me in a corner. I 
have vivid memories of that humiliat¬ 
ing experience, and of how I brooded 
over it until my feelings fermented 
into bitterness which bred all-hating 
thoughts. I hated the teacher. I hated 
my companions who laughed at me. 
She was an enemy. She had hit me 
below the belt, double crossed me, and 
I was determined to have revenge. 
Pd show her that I wasn’t a “dunce.” 
Pd show my companions that I wasn’t 
a “cry baby.” And so one day I at¬ 
tacked the teacher. 

Thus did I become known as “that 
bad boy” and “bully.” These labels, 
I thought, were more desirable than 
“dunce” and “cry baby.” “Bully” was 
especially desirable. I liked that one. 
I got a kick out of being referred to as 
a “bully.” Moreover, it gave me 
standing and prestige with the gang 
boys. 
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Later, I became an habitual truant 
and then a first class gangster. I 
learned how to pick a pocket and crawl 
over a transom, in the gang. All the 
gang boys were habitual truants and 
every mother’s son of us hated cops 
who were constantly breaking up our 
games and chasing us from the streets. 
1 loved gang life. One of my idols in 
those days was Happy Jack Mulvey, 
the leader of the notorious Hell’s 
Kitchen Gopher Gang. I thought 
Happy Jack, who had a dozen or more 
notches on his gun, was one of the 
greatest men that walked the earth. 

Not until I had been thoroughly 
corrupted by gang life, at thirteen, did 
my rather try to discipline me and 
then it was too late, seven years too 
late. The seed had been sown. Gang¬ 
ing and stealing and prowling the 
streets at night seemed as natural to 
me as sleeping and eating. 

These anti social tendencies were 
nothing more or less than well organ¬ 
ized bad habits acquired through years 
of unrestrained liberty in my home and 
on the streets of the slums. My father, 
unfortunately, didn’t know that the 
child who learns good habits and right 
attitudes in the home is on his way to 
a useful life. Certainly the foundation 
for a useful life has been laid when 
the child has cultivated good habits 
and right attitudes in the home. If 
my father had been as much interested 
in me at six, when I began to form 
bad habits, as he was at thirteen, after 
I had formed them, I might have 
grown up into a bank president instead 
of a bank burglar, which in these days, 
I hasten to add, might be considered 
a distinction without a difference. 

I shall never forget how he tried to 
make me turn to the right after I bad 
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ascended to the leadership of the gang. 
What shellackings he gave me! 
These shellackings, however, only an¬ 
tagonized me. He became an enemy, 
like the school teacher who had hu¬ 
miliated me in the presence of my 
companions. I hated him and in due 
course I ran away from home to be¬ 
come a juvenile burglar. 

I have imperishable memories of 
that first term in the Elmira Reforma¬ 
tory. The judge committed me to the 
reformatory to be “reformed.” There 
was nothing in the life of that insti¬ 
tution calculated to make me regret 
my past transgressions against society 
or deter me from future transgressions. 

Very few men who have been sub¬ 
jected to the cruelties that I have— 
in prisons and the reform school— 
have been able to tell the story of 
just how they reacted to these brutali¬ 
ties. Usually the story is told to a 
collaborator who paints the picture in 
his own language with the result that 
the drama and the psychology of the 
matter are entirely lost. This is my 
story in my own language. 

The keepers at Elmira believed 
that there was no possibility of “re¬ 
forming” me until they had first 
broken my spirit. 

“Break ’em; then y’ can make ’em 
eat out of your hand,” I heard the 
keepers say times without number. So 
they proceeded to break me before I 
had been in the place twenty-four 
hours. The first day was spent in soli¬ 
tary confinement. The purpose of the 
twenty-four hours in solitary, so they 
told me, was to make me think, to 
impress upon me where I was, and to 
convince me that “life in a reform 
school was not all ‘peaches and 
cream.’ ” 


When I cried and begged to be let 
out of the cell the keepers cursed me 
and threw me into a dungeon. It was 
pitch dark in the dungeon. I screamed 
and pounded the door. I pounded 
and screamed until I was exhausted, 
and then I dropped to the floor and 
slept until they released me in the 
morning. They starved me and 
flogged me because I cried. They 
called me an incorrigible brat because 
I wouldn’t stop crying. 

The dungeon siege with the bread 
and water diet and the flogging for 
the first five days was an ordeal to 
which every new arrival was sub¬ 
jected for the perfectly humanitarian 
purpose of “breaking the spirit” of 
the “incorrigible kids.” The fact that 
a boy had been sent to the reform 
school meant but one thing to the 
degenerate minds of the brutal keep¬ 
ers, and that was that the boy was bad, 
tricky, treacherous, mean, and, there¬ 
fore, in need of punishment and dis¬ 
cipline. 

Well, everytime they flogged me I 
fought them tooth and nail and after 
three or four floggings I ceased cry¬ 
ing and turned to cursing the keepers. 
And after three or four “stretches” 
in the dungeon I didn’t mind the 
dungeon. In other words punishment 
made me hate the keepers. Punish¬ 
ment hardened me. 

“Wait until I get out of this joint,” 
was my never ending cry. “I’ll make 
somebody pay for this razzle-dazzling 
when I get out.” 

The reform school gave me a mar¬ 
velously thorough education in crimi¬ 
nality. I learned how to crack a safe, 
pick a lock and make a skeleton key. 
I waded through the curriculum of 
crime with high honors, and when I 
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was released I proceeded to make 
society pay for what the brutal keep¬ 
ers did to me. I hated society. There¬ 
after, for twenty odd years, my life 
was one crime after another and one 
prison after another. I was thirty-two, 
with a record as long as the Panama 
Canal, when I checked into the Ver¬ 
mont State Prison, at Windsor, to 
serve a term for bank burglary. 

II 

The warden of the Vermont Prison, 
Ed Harpin, was a most unusual man. 
He was not a tobacco chewing, knock- 
’em-down and drag-em-out sadist like 
the reform school keepers and other 
prison keepers that I had met. No, Ed 
Harpin was a human being, God rest 
his soul! I frequently think how dif¬ 
ferent my life might have been if my 
father had ever exhibited the sympa¬ 
thetic interest in me that Ed Harpin 
did. It was Ed who persuaded me to 
read good books, one of which, Her¬ 
bert Spencer’s “First Principles” al¬ 
most drove me insane. I managed to 
stagger through the first three chap¬ 
ters of that monumental work but 
“The Instability of the Homogene¬ 
ous,” “The Indestructibility of Mat¬ 
ter,” and “The Persistence of Rela¬ 
tions Among Forces,” laid me out for 
the count. I could never digest those 
subjects. I found Anatole France and 
Swinburne more palatable. “The Re¬ 
volt of the Angels” tickled me pink, 
while “The Triumph of Time” gave 
me an emotional jag. 

Now, if anyone had told me that 
dear Elerbert Spencer and Swinburne 
and Anatole France, and a few other 
immortals like Emerson and Shaw, 
Richard Wagner and Beethoven, 
could change the point of view of “a 
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hopelessly incorrigible criminal,” as a 
judge or two and several detectives 
had labelled me, I would have 
laughed my head off. And I have a 
suspicion that the judges and the de¬ 
tectives would have laughed their 
heads off, too. Such things, they prob¬ 
ably would have said, only happen in 
books. Yet the miracle had come to 
pass. There I was, after twenty-four 
years of underworld life, planning a 
new future and believing, as Tenny¬ 
son said, that I could rise on stepping 
stones of my dead self to higher things. 
How happy I was! 

And then one day the big gate 
swung open for me and I passed out, 
on parole, determined to balance the 
scales. Three months later 1 was on 
my way back to the Vermont Prison 
with two New York detectives, as a 
parole violator. Society would have 
none of me. I was kicked out of job 
after job when the police informed my 
employers that I was an ex-convict. I 
had been paroled and told to go my 
way and sin no more, and yet the 
very people, the business men of the 
nation, who contributed the major 
portion of the annual $100,000,000 
parole bill, would have none of me. 
This puzzled me more than Herbert 
Spencer’s “The Instability of the 
Homogeneous.” It was cruel and it 
was very poor business. 

That first experience on the straight 
and narrow discouraged me terribly 
and I spent many sleepless nights 
pacing my cell from the door to the 
wall and back to the door again. I 
might have given up all hopes of ever 
winning a place in society if Ed Har¬ 
pin and his lovely wife hadn’t ex¬ 
pressed their faith in me and en¬ 
couraged me to carry on. And I also 
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believe that I might have worried 
myself into a straight jacket or a 
padded cell if the Harpins hadn’t 
kept me supplied with books and 
phonograph records. Whenever I felt 
myself growing blue I would wind 
up my funny looking little phono¬ 
graph and put on the Die Meister- 
singer Prelude, the Tannhauser Over¬ 
ture or Beethoven’s Ninth with its 
soul stirring chorale finale which 
chants the brotherhood of man. It was 
Oscar Wilde, I think, who said, 
“music has been known to heal a 
common man’s despair.” It healed 
me. It made me forget that I was in 
prison! 

Now, just imagine a former gutter¬ 
snipe of the slums talking about such 
things. Wagner and Beethoven! 
Sounds like something that one would 
read in a book, doesn’t it? And im¬ 
agine such a common fellow making a 
study of the origin of music, the origin 
of instruments, the birth of the scale 
and the advent of the symphonic poem 
and opera? “By how slender a thread 
does a man’s criminality hang!” I 
hope J. Edgar Hoover comes across 
this story. It may change some of his 
absurd views about criminals. 

Well, the big gate swung open for 
me again one day and I passed out to 
begin the second fight for social recog¬ 
nition as a salesman, selling the things, 
safes and vaults, that I used to blow 
with explosives. 

I obtained the selling job by repre¬ 
senting myself as an ex-newspaper 
man looking for an opportunity to 
better myself. Had I told my em¬ 
ployer that I was an old safe-cracker 
he would have called in the police. 

The job was strictly a commission 
proposition j no sales, no compensa¬ 
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tion. My territory was North and 
South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia, 
the happy hunting grounds in those 
days for cracksmen. 

Naturally, I was a successful sales¬ 
man. I had a system, an unbeatable, 
almost failure proof system. If, for 
example, a banker told me that his 
safe was burglar proof I immediately 
proceeded to convince the gentleman 
that it wasn’t burglar proof. If he 
boasted, as many of them did, about 
the man hunting bloodhounds of the 
community I cited case after case, out 
of my own history, to prove that 
cracksmen had a way of fooling blood¬ 
hounds with oil of mustard. Oil of 
mustard killed the burglar’s scent and 
put the dog’s nose out of commission 
temporarily. I was a successful sales¬ 
man simply because I could knock 
down every objection that the pros¬ 
pect raised. I sold more safes and 
vaults than any other two salesmen 
in the organization. 

Salesmanship was an interesting 
racket, an incomparably more inter¬ 
esting racket than safe cracking. Veri¬ 
ly, I was rising on stepping stones of 
my dead self to higher things. Never¬ 
theless, I was not happy. Indeed, I 
was downright unhappy. I just 
couldn’t shake off the suspicion that I 
was riding for a fall and that the cops, 
especially the Pinkertons, who pro¬ 
tected members of the American 
Bankers Association in those days, 
would run me down sooner or later 
and, perhaps, put me behind the bars 
again on a “wrong rap.” 

Thus did I become “alibi simple.” 
Fear of arrest and conviction on a 
“wrong rap” drove me to keeping a 
diary in which I set down my every 
move from the time I got up in the 
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morning until I retired at night. Fear 
of arrest and conviction on “wrong 
raps” has driven many paroled prison¬ 
ers back to crime. They all become 
“alibi simple” after they have been 
on the straight and narrow for a time. 

I shall never forget the lovely No¬ 
vember morning that I pulled into 
Mel lias, South Carolina, with high 
hopes of selling the only banker in 
town a new safe and vault. The gentle¬ 
man needed a new equipment badly. 
I could have opened his antiquated 
safe and vault with a hair pin. it was 
at least thirty years old. He had had 
it so long that he thought it was bur¬ 
glar proof. 

Well, I talked to that banker with 
a tear in my eye and a sob in my 
voice. First, I explained how easily a 
cracksman could blow the vault. It 
could have been opened with or with¬ 
out explosives in a half a dozen dif¬ 
ferent ways. I had opened a hundred 
of them with and without “soup,” 
nitroglycerine. Unfortunately I could 
do nothing with that banker. He was 
immune to appeal or intimidation. 
Discouraged, I handed him my card 
and asked him to get in touch with me 
when he was robbed. 

“Huh!” he chuckled. “You talk 
like you know that Pm goin’ to be 
robbed.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “You will be 
robbed the first time that an expert 
safe cracker comes this way, He may 
come tonight, sir.” 

“Tonight?” he stiffened and glared 
at me as an alienist might glare at a 
patient. “Tonight?” he repeated. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “He may come 
tonight.” 

And that very night, believe it or 
not, the Mellins Bank was blown. I 
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was in Columbia when I heard the 
good news and I lost no time beating 
Ixick to Mellins to get the order which 
would net me a commission of one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. I 
was in the process of obtaining the 
banker’s signature on the dotted line 
when, lo and behold, who should 
come breezing into the office but that 
old friendly enemy, Harry Murray, 
the “Pink.” My career as a salesman 
ended right there for Harry solved 
the robbery and every other one which 
had occurred in the Carolinas that 
winter. I, said he, was the front man 
for the gang. I found the jobs, tipped 
off my companions, and then brought 
up the rear to sell the victims new 
equipments. My employers, of course, 
were shocked when they got the bad 
news and immediately wired me my 
walking papers to the county jail. It 
seemed to me that the “ace salesman 
of the organization” was entitled to 
better treatment. At least I was en¬ 
titled to an opportunity to exonerate 
myself of the charge that I had been 
playing both ends against the middle, 
I thought. Naturally, 1 was feeling 
rather low when the natives “went” 
for Mr. Murray’s bedtime story and 
tossed me into the county “boob.” 

Fortunately, Harry’s deductions 
couldn’t be substantiated and so, some 
three or four months later, the author¬ 
ities of the Palmetto State had to “turn 
me loose.” My diary saved me. Mr. 
Murray, gallant gentleman that he 
was!, finally admitted that he had 
“pegged me wrong.” “Naturally, I ap¬ 
preciated the admission that he had 
been talking through his hat when he 
said I had been playing both ends 
against the middle. It’s always nice 
to admit that a mistake has been made 
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after the victim has been executed. 

That experience soured me but it 
didn’t discourage me. I was a glutton 
for punishment in those days. I was 
still determined to convince society 
that there was nothing to that old 
“once a crook always a crook” stuff. 

Ill 

New York was my next stop. 1 be¬ 
lieved that I’d “get by” in the big 
town if I steered clear of crooks and 
hangouts. I believed that I could lose 
myself in the big town. Huh! I never 
even got a chance to lose myself for 
when I pulled into the Penn Station 
two Central Office men arrested me 
and escorted me down to police head¬ 
quarters and the lineup, after which 
I was put on a train for Philadelphia. 

“Philadelphia’s a better town for an 
ex-con than New York,” they told me. 

I thought they were right when I 
secured a job with a well known ex¬ 
press company immediately after my 
arrival in the city. I was a checker on 
the loading docks. A month or two 
later a safe was blown in one of the 
company’s West Philadelphia offices, 
the cracksmen getting away with sev¬ 
eral hundred dollars in cash and a 
package of emeralds valued at 
$xo,ooo. It seemed to me that if I 
could recover those emeralds I would 
be the fair haired boy with the boss.. I 
might win a promotion and a raise in 
my salary. It was a great idea, I 
thought. So I walked into the boss’s 
office and submitted my proposition. 

“I would like to take a shot at that 
robbery, boss,” I said. “I think I can 
recover those emeralds. I . . .” 

“John,” he interrupted me. “What 
do you know about safe crackers?” 

Of course I couldn’t tell him I knew 
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all there was to be known, as I was 
supposed to be an ex-farm hand from 
the country. 

“My boy,” he added smilingly, 
“the Pinkertons handle all our rob¬ 
beries. If they can’t solve them no¬ 
body can.” 

The Pinkertons! Well! Well! It 
would be sweet revenge for what they 
had done to me at Mellins, I thought, 
if I could beat them to the wire on 
this case. I’d try. A few discreet in¬ 
quiries here and there in the under¬ 
world of Philadelphia and I had the 
low down on the robbery. An old 
friend, “Big Head Whitey” Doyle, 
whom I had rescued from a Southern 
Prison some years previously, had 
pulled the job. Whitey, believing that 
one good turn deserved another, sur¬ 
rendered the emeralds when I told 
him what I was trying to do. He was 
glad to help me. No honor among 
thieves? I have known thieves who 
put their necks in the noose to save 
a friend. I have known criminals who 
died in prison on “wrong raps,” as in¬ 
nocent men, to save a loyal pal. Mr. 
Hoover who says that all criminals 
are “dirty cowardly rats” doesn’t know 
his criminals. But back to my boss and 
the emeralds. 

I was the happiest of men the day 
that I did a Jesse Owens into the boss’s 
office with the emeralds. What verbal 
bouquets the astonished gentlemen 
tossed at me! I was a wonder! Cer¬ 
tainly the company would reward me 
handsomely for such meritorious 
work! Visions of a promotion and a 
substantial increase in my salary flitted 
across my mind. I was the fair haired 
boy. At last I was on my way to those 
“higher things” of which Tennyson 
spoke in his “In Memoriam.” One 
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promotion would lead to another. 
Yes, I was on my way at last. 

Not until the boss began interrogat¬ 
ing me about hmc I had recovered 
the loot did I realize that there were 
squalls ahead. I couldn’t tell him that 
I was an ex-safe cracker and that 
White}'' and I were old friends, there¬ 
fore, 1 was compelled to lie to him. 

1 told him that 1 had promised the 
robbers that I would not squeal on 
them. If I violated their confidence 
my life would be in jeopardy. He said 
he understood. I had a feeling that 
he understood all too well when I left 
his office. And he did. He summoned 
me to his office later that afternoon 
to introduce me to Detective Bearse of 
the Pinkerton Agency who, of course, 
recognized me and proceeded to give 
the boss my history whereupon Mr. 
Boss gave me my walking papers. 
Moreover, I was arrested and charged 
with being an accessory before and aft¬ 
er the fact when I refused to reveal 
the identity of the robbers. Loyalty 
was a crime, not a virtue. 

The cops couldn’t make me betray 
“Big Head Whitey” Doyle and so 
when they got tired third degreeing 
me they shipped me back to New 
York. Now, I had begun to resent the 
inexorable cruelty of being kicked out 
of jobs and railroaded from city to 
city by hard headed, unimaginative 
policemen. It seemed to me that I 
deserved better treatment, more hu¬ 
mane treatment. I also realized with 
perfect clearness of vision that if some¬ 
body didn’t give me a “break,” very 
soon I would toboggan back to the 
underworld and a life of crime. A man 
just couldn’t go on indefinitely butting 
his head against a stone wall. If the 
head didn’t wear out he’d ultimately 


wind up in a lonely padded cell, 

I saw but one way out of the corner 
—I had to find a sponsor, some repu¬ 
table person who would indorse me, 
who would tell some hard htkded 
business man that I was all right, de¬ 
pendable, reliable and entitled to an 
opportunity to earn a living. 1 found 
that man, John O’Hara Cosgrave, 
Editor of The New York Sunday 
World. I “sold” myself to Mr. Cos- 
grave and two of his able co-workers, 
Edward H. Smith and Silas Bent. It 
was from these gentlemen that I first 
heard of Henry Kurd who, in those 
days, was helping ex-convicts. Armed 
with a letter of introduction to one of 
Mr, Ford’s ex-convict executives, I 
shall call him Bill, I hit the trail for 
Detroit. Bill was a fine character. He 
had come up from the slums to win 
a high executive post with the Ford 
Motor Company. He received me 
with open arms, I had come to the 
right place, he told me. In the midst 
of our chat Mr. Ford entered the of¬ 
fice. Bill introduced me, giving Mr, 
Ford a summary of my history. 

“A bank burglar?” Mr, Ford cried, 
surveying me from head to feet. 
“Gosh,” he added, “he looks more 
like a preacher than a burglar.” 

l ie had a wonderful face. Sympathy 
and understanding were written all 
over it, and there was a warm friendly 
glitter in his fine expressive eyes. 

I le interrogated me at great length 
regarding my history, how I got 
started in crime, etc. 

“The old story,” he remarked pen¬ 
sively; “a bad home and bad environ¬ 
ment. All you fellows have the same 
story, too much liberty in childhood, 
too much running the streets when 
you should have been studying or 
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learning a trade. And now you’re tired 
of it all and want to work, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “I want to work 
and I’ll make good if you give me a 
chance.” 

“Of course you can make good,” he 
smiled. “You’ve got a good brain. 
Your brain is just as good as the other 
fellow’s and you can go just as far as 
the other fellow if you’re not afraid of 
hard work.” 

I hastened to assure him that I was 
not afraid of hard work. 

“I have helped a lot of men who 
came out of prison,” he went on, 
“men who were down in their luck. 
Some of them have fooled me, but 
most of them have measured up in 
fine style. Work is the salvation of the 
man who is down in the gutter. A man 
sleeps and eats better after a hard day’s 
work. He enjoys life. Son,” he leaned 
over and patted me on the shoulder, 
“I’m going to give you a chance to 
work and be happy. Your past will 
not be held against you in my organi¬ 
zation. You will have the same chance 
that every one of my men have. I will 
give you a job and it all depends on 
yourself whether you stay on that job 
or work yourself into a bigger one.” 

The tears were trickling down my 
face. He turned to Bill. 

“Start him in the foundry, Bill,” he 
said, “where he’ll learn how motor 
blocks are made and then give him 
a chance in the heat treating rooms 
and the chassis assembly. I think he’s 
going to make us a good man.” 

I felt like throwing my arms around 
his neck. He had won me heart and 
soul. 

“All right now, son,” he shook 
hands with me. “Let me see what you 
can do. And don’t forget,” he added, 


“there’s plenty of room at the top.” 

My brain was in a whirl as I walked 
through the factory with Bill to the 
Superintendent’s office. The panorama 
bewildered me. Huge cranes were fly¬ 
ing through the air carrying cargoes 
of iron and steel, motor blocks, front 
axles, rear axles, crankshafts, chassis 
frames and the like. Furnaces blazed 
in the “heat treat department.” Gi¬ 
gantic dynamos roared and hummed. 
Overhead conveyors carried stock 
from man to man at the machines. The 
machines and fender presses were 
pounding like mad, pounding with an 
insistent and almost faultless rhythm 
that thrilled me rather than jarred me. 
Everywhere I looked there were belts 
and wheels whirling with a lightning- 
like rapidity and men, thousands of 
them, bent over the machines pulling 
out and putting in stock with a clock¬ 
like regularity. I marvelled at the 
brain of the man who had organized 
and was directing all this power, hu¬ 
man and mechanical. The scene daz¬ 
zled me. Here was a world created by 
intelligence—geared to service. 

But what a terrifying ordeal those 
first weeks were! My blistered and 
bleeding hands! My feet! My poor 
back, which I frequently thought was 
permanently crippled. When I got out 
of bed in the morning it took me min¬ 
utes, it seemed to straighten up. Mr. 
Ford had told me that hard work was 
a “great blessing.” I thought it was 
murder, first degree murder. Yet, 
when the feet and the hands and my 
poor back became hardened to the 
grind I felt like a new man. Food 
never tasted so good. Nor did I ever 
sleep so soundly. I retired at nine 
o’clock and snored through the night 
until six in the morning like an old 
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dog. Verily, hard work WAS a “great 
blessing.” 

I knew, however, that hard work 
wouldn’t get me to the top, therefore, 
I made a study of manufacturing proc¬ 
esses, man handling, gauge reading, 
blue print reading, plant management. 
I studied the construction of the Ford 
car inside and out and I was one of the 
few men in the Highland Park Plant 
who could explain the principle of 
transmission. 

I was thoroughly equipped when 
opportunity knocked on my door. My 
first “boost,” to a “straw boss” direct¬ 
ing fifteen men in the motor depart¬ 
ment, thrilled me far beyond any pos¬ 
sibility of expression in words; when I 
advanced to a departmental foreman 
handling seventy-five men—well, my 
joy knew no bounds. I was a god rid¬ 
ing a cloud when I moved along to an 
assistant superintendent’s post. Final¬ 
ly, six years after I had entered the 
employ of the Ford Motor Company, 


I became the superintendent of the 
largest assembly plant in the organi¬ 
zation. But I didn’t stop there. I shot 
up to a higher post where I directed 
thirty thousand men. 

Here, dear reader, I say, amen! But 
before leaving you I want to say that 
I’m proud of my record. I think I 
have done very well. Very few “hope¬ 
lessly incorrigible criminals” have 
done as well and I frequently find my¬ 
self daydreaming, wondering how 
much higher I might have gone if I 
had been blessed with a father who 
was a companion to me? 

“Why,” I frequently say to myself, 
“you might have become a great 
statesman, a captain of industry or a 
great conductor like your idol Arturo 
Toscanini if you had been blessed with 
an intelligent father.” 

And if I had my choice I would 
rather wield a baton than clip coupons. 
“By how slender a thread does a man’s 
criminality hang!” 


The villainy you leach me I will execute} and it shall go hard hut 
I will better the instruction .— Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice. 
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FOUR SMALL NATIONS OF EUROPE 

Geraldine P, Dilla 


I 

T he old, though little, nations 
of Belgium, Holland, Switzer¬ 
land, and Portugal have ac¬ 
quired through the ages a distinctive 
character in ideals, outlook, govern¬ 
ment, manners, and temperament— 
a quality that may occasionally suggest 
a larger neighbor nation, but is too in¬ 
dividual and delightfully original to 
be lost in any assembly. They preserve 
their charm for the traveler and their 
dignity among the great powers, as 
well as the loving allegiance of their 
people, While they have not tried to 
determine the course of European poli¬ 
tics, they have often unconsciously led 
the way for other nations, and served 
as the decisive battlegrounds or the 
allies that made history for their 
greater neighbors. 

These small nations are distinct na¬ 
tional entities ; they have influenced 
the course of events and performed 
honorable and important functions in 
world affairs. Belgium for a very long 
time to come should be honored for 
her action in 1914. Holland was the 
bulwark of religious and political free¬ 
dom on the Continent for much more 
than a century. Switzerland demon¬ 
strated the values of democracy and 
confederation as early as the four¬ 
teenth century. Portugal was the great 
adventurer in maritime exploration in 
the fifteen and sixteenth centuries. 
Powerful nations in their blindness 


is a mere geographical expression; for 
as a scholar can learnedly argue, the 
Belgians are not unified by one lan¬ 
guage or literature or body of customs, 
nor are they of one race, nor did they 
appear on the map as one state until 
1830, nor are they numerically strong 
enough to defend themselves without 
allies. Then why do the Belgians con¬ 
stitute a nation? 

They fit perfectly Ernest Renan’s 
definition made in a lecture at the 
Sorbonne fifty-six years ago. He said: 
“A nation is a soul, a spiritual princi¬ 
ple. Two things, which are really one, 
constitute this soul, this spiritual prin¬ 
ciple. The one is in the past 5 the other 
is in the present. The one is the posses¬ 
sion in common of a rich inheritance 
of memories j the other is the actual 
consent, the desire to live together, the 
will to continue to realize this inheri¬ 
tance unimpaired. Man does not im¬ 
provise himself. The nation, like the 
individual, is the resultant of a long 
past of efforts, sacrifices, and devo¬ 
tions. The worship of ancestors is of 
all cults the most legitimate; for our 
ancestors have made us what we are. 
A heroic past, some great men, some 
glory—I mean true glory—such is 
the social capital on which a national 
idea is based. To have in common a 
glory in the past, a will in the pres¬ 
ent; to have done great things to¬ 
gether, to will to do them again— 
these are the conditions essential to 


Dr selfishness sometimes try to deny 
nationality to their small neighbors. 
Germany tried to insist that Belgium 
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the making of one people. We love 
in proportion to the sacrifices that we 
have accepted, and the evils that we 
have suffered.” 
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II 

Surely the ancestors of the modern 
Belgians suffered enough together un¬ 
der the Duke of Alva; and they sacri¬ 
ficed enough as the arena of the fre¬ 
quent struggles between Spain and 
France and even Holland, and later 
under Austria. Though the provinces 
in 1790 declared themselves the 
“United States of Belgium,” their 
short-lived independence fell before 
Napoleon, who, however, conferred 
material benefits like the Napoleonic 
Code. Then in 1814 a peculiar di¬ 
plomacy tried to unite them with the 
Dutch. But in 1830 the old spirit of 
independent nationality asserted itself, 
the same spirit that had animated these 
little provincial groups since the Bat¬ 
tle of the Spurs in 1302. On April 19, 
1839, Belgium finally achieved inde¬ 
pendence and neutrality guaranteed by 
the famous Treaty of London signed 
by the great powers, that “scrap of 
paper” torn up in 1914. 

Thus in spite of a lack of natural 
boundaries, the lack of homogeneity 
of race, in spite of its small area of 
scarcely twelve thousand square miles, 
Belgium proved herself a nation. As 
the peasants and artisans used to say 
in the days of the French Revolution, 
they did not want to be Prussian 
slaves, or French sam-culoues, or 
Dutch heretics. They willed to be only 
themselves, and they have cherished 
unimpaired the inheritance of their an¬ 
cestors, about whom Julius Caesar 
wrote: “ Horum omnium fortissimi 
sunt Belgae. ,} 

_ Albert I, admirable as man and as 
king, cited this familiar phrase from 
the Gallic Commentaries when speak¬ 
ing to his people as the World War 
began; and Cardinal Merrier proved 
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that he was one of “the bravest of all 
these.” The function or fate of Bel¬ 
gium at that time was suggested by 
the words of her greatest poet-son, 
Emile Verhaeren, from “Amidst the 
Ashes” in 1916: “Among all nations, 
Belgium was chosen so that one of the 
highest human miracles might be ac¬ 
complished through her. She had the 
honor of being the first and the most 
necessary of the ramparts that modern 
civilization opposed to the ferocity 
and savagery of a thousand years; and 
her history will join that of the rare 
little nations who will be immortal.” 

Ill 

With two races, two languages, two 
cultural groups, two landscapes or 
natural environments, Belgium is one 
nation, even in spite of the so-called 
Flemish question, technical and pe¬ 
dantic, but exploited by the occupy¬ 
ing invaders during the War, In the 
north are the Flemings; in the south 
are the Walloons. Travelers are likely 
to see more of the former, since the 
Flemish plain with its quaint belfries 
and other civic glories may be more 
striking than the high wooded hills 
and rural seclusions of the Ardennes. 
Perhaps John McCrae’s rondeau re¬ 
calls how “In Flanders fields, the pop¬ 
pies blow between the crosses, row on 
row.” 

The Walloons are akin to the 
French, though they form a separate 
branch of the Romance races. De¬ 
scended from the Romanized Celts, 
they live south of the linguistic fron¬ 
tier, which runs approximately from 
south of Ypres to north of Li&ge. The 
Walloons inhabit the provinces of 
Hainaut, Namur, Liege, parts of Lux¬ 
embourg and southern Brabant, the 
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neighborhood of Malmedy, and even 
parts of the French departments of 
Nord and Ardennes, which border on 
Belgium. 

The Walloon dialect is a distinct 
branch of the Romance languages, 
with some admixture of Flemish and 
Low German. It was used as a literary 
language until the fifteenth century 
when it began to be assimilated to 
French, by which it has been super¬ 
seded. Both French and Flemish are 
official languages in Belgium; they 
contrast neatly side by side in official 
documents and street signs. The Flem¬ 
ish language, preferred in everyday 
use by most Flemings, is much the 
same as Dutch in appearance. Natu¬ 
rally higher education in Belgium is 
pursued in French, and even more 
than the upper class are bilingual. The 
knowledge of both languages is com¬ 
pulsory in the army, the law-courts, 
and the central administration. Both 
Maurice Maeterlinck and Emile 
Verhaeren, though Flemish in birth 
and temperament, chose to write in 
French, but they could never be mis¬ 
taken for Parisians or Walloons. 
French is preferred by most of the 
Belgian writers, who wish to reach a 
larger audience. 

The three million Walloons are us¬ 
ually more vivacious and adaptable 
than the four million Flemings. The 
former are the brunet Celtic type; the 
latter are the blond Germanic type. 
The Walloons seem more sociable and 
fluent in speech, more lively, talkative, 
witty; they supply the Belgian nation 
with the majority of her lawyers, 
scientists, and organizers. 

As Emile Cammaerts, the best 
writer on Belgium, has analyzed his 
countrymen, the Walloon peasant is 
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more inclined to dream and indulge 
in sentiment than are the French. He 
is even said to excel his French neigh¬ 
bor in industry, endurance, and thrift 
—which seems highly incredible! But 
he certainly works hard to overcome 
natural obstacles, and he has genuine 
religious devotion. At the same time 
he retains a lightheartedness and nat¬ 
ural gaiety touched with melancholy, 
which are peculiar to his land and his 
race, and very different from the bois¬ 
terous exuberance of the Flemish. In 
the Walloon countryside, people smile 
everyday and never laugh so loudly 
as do the Flemings on their Sundays 
and holidays. The Walloons cultivate 
irony and succeed in hiding their feel¬ 
ings under a flow of words; but they 
are not superficial or insincere. 

The Flemings are the result of the 
infiltration of Frankish tribes among 
the Celts whom Caeser found in the 
lower valleys of the Scheldt and the 
Lys. In Flanders there is a certain 
slowness of movement, mental and 
physical, which suggests a greater 
closeness to peasant life, a greater ca¬ 
pacity for patient labor and seriousness. 
While the Walloons adapt themselves 
more easily to modern conditions, 
Flemings are at heart either farmers 
or sailors. 

“As hard as the soil, as rough as the 
wind, as patient as the year”—the 
Flemish race is rooted in the earth with 
a heavy sullenness. Their love for the 
soil may be called greed; but it is of¬ 
ten a blind and almost disinterested 
passion for the land to which they are 
bound by tradition and long memories. 
Their religious fervor may be tainted 
by superstition and fanaticism; but it 
lightens a long life of hard toil full of 
many dangers, which could breed 
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despair if it were not for a very con¬ 
crete hope of salvation, 

Bruges and Antwerp! The mystic 
city and the sensual city—both explain 
the Flemish soul, Bruges produced 
painting where fervent devotion is 
made visible; Antwerp, where pleas¬ 
ure displays itself. The great geniuses 
of Flemish painting affirm these two 
aspects of the Flemish soul: the Van 
Eycks, its mysticism; Rubens, its sen¬ 
sualism or joy of life. Or one can 
choose Memling as the exponent of 
delicate spirituality, and Jordaens of 
voluptuousness. Flemish literature in 
the nineteenth century showed both 
forces, sometimes in the same writer, 
as Verhaeren recognized in himself. 

IV 

Belgium before the war was the 
most productive agricultural district 
in Europe. Her prosperity was gener¬ 
ally attributed to the small number of 
large estates. Forty-eight per cent of 
the cultivated area was covered by 
farms of two and a half to seven and 
a half acres. The twentieth century 
has brought the powerful producers’ 
cooperatives that group agriculturists 
and give them important advantages 
with regard to credit and insurance. 
The same qualities of the Belgian 
peasant caused this modem develop¬ 
ment as brought him to the fore under 
every political regime and every sys¬ 
tem of landholding. For centuries “the 
cockpit of Europe,” the soil of Bel¬ 
gium has been remade and repaired 
from the havoc of wars time and time 
again with efficient and tender thor¬ 
oughness. The present system of small 
ownership and cooperative societies 
is the result of centuries of incessant 
toil, and the memory of physical and 
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social calamities. Fate may spin more 
of them. 

Most densely populated of Euro¬ 
pean countries, Belgium does not owe 
her industrial success wholly to the 
great numbers of her workmen. It is 
due more to their quality of never 
having lost touch with the land. They 
belong mostly to agricultural districts; 
they do not settle permanently around 
their factories. The interchange be¬ 
tween the country and the large cen¬ 
ters is continuous. The hard-working 
qualities of mechanics and artisans are 
inherited from the peasants. Reluc¬ 
tant to crowd into cities, they have 
contrived cheap railways or tramways 
to enable them to be thrifty, happy, 
and healthy commuters. 

The presence of a king in this small 
nation should not mislead observers. 
For the Belgian government is really 
democratic, and the king there has not 
a quarter of the power of the Ameri¬ 
can president in normal times—not 
to mention prolonged states of 
emergency. 

V 

One source of the permanent at¬ 
tractiveness of Belgium is its situation 
between the Latin French and the 
Germanic nations. The Belgians have 
profited from both their neighbors cul¬ 
turally and artistically, though they 
have suffered more politically from 
being a buffer state. Probably “the 
poor man’s fine art,” cooking, shows 
most clearly how they have combined 
Teutonic quantity with French quality. 
They serve elegant but substantial 
meals with French or Scottish econ¬ 
omy- Their delicious inexpensive 'pa¬ 
tisserie of Malines lingers in the trav- 
eler’s^ memory almost as long as the 
celestial strains of the carillon. 
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Carillon music is a Belgian inven¬ 
tion and a great honor to the artistic 
taste, the democratic spirit, and the 
practical manufacturing skill of this 
nation. There are some carillons in 
Holland and northeastern France, and 
now in the United States; but this 
high art as known today began in 1510 
at Oudenaarde. This music is the 
crowning spirit of the belfries, which 
symbolize municipal freedom and re¬ 
call the medieval glories of the free 
bourgeoisie with the happy prosperous 
guilds. 

Belgians are sincere lovers of music. 
The tired workmen without making a 
sound stand an hour on the Place Verte 
near Antwerp cathedral to hear a sym¬ 
phonic program. (A chair for the eve¬ 
ning costs about four cents.) Belgians 
are especially renowned as players of 
stringed instruments, notably violin¬ 
ists. 

Tapestry and lace-making are two 
old arts for which Belgium has been 
famous for centuries—arts that require 
taste as well as patience and expert 
skill. Wood-carving from the fifteenth 
through the eighteenth century was 
distinguished by elaborate workman¬ 
ship and profusion of ornament. Con¬ 
stantin Meunier (1831-1905) is of 
first importance as the sculptor of mod¬ 
ern Labor—the miners, dock-hands, 
field-laborers of a people who could, 
even under modern conditions, find a 
kind of grim attachment to their in¬ 
dustry. Architecture, both domestic 
and civic as well as ecclesiastical, shows 
great interest in Belgium; but the spe¬ 
cial artistic glory of this small nation 
is usually said to be its painting. 

The so-called Flemish school in¬ 
cludes the painters of both Flemish 
and Walloon provinces, and even the 
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early Dutch painters, because the 
towns of Flanders were the first and 
principal home of the revival of paint¬ 
ing in northern Europe at the end of 
the Middle Ages. So fascinating, va¬ 
ried, and well-developed are many arts 
and aspects of civilization in this small 
nation that Emile Cammaerts was 
wholly justified in naming his survey 
of his native land “The Treasure 
House of Belgium.” 

VI 

Holland offers a great contrast. The 
Dutch and the Belgians are almost op¬ 
posite in many respects. Belgium is so 
devoutly Catholic that one is almost 
overpowered in its rich-colored and 
relic-crowded shrines: Holland is so 
Protestant, so obviously “Reformed,” 
that one feels chilled in its white¬ 
washed denuded churches. 

In Holland, labor and the cost of 
living are high; but they are very low 
across her Flemish border. The ideal¬ 
istic Belgians sacrificed their hard-won 
standards of living and their lives in 
order to save their consciences and their 
nation’s soul. The practical Dutch did 
not have to make a quick choice, but 
they found it expedient to save them¬ 
selves in the last world-cataclysm. The 
Dutch are related temperamentally to 
the Germans; the Belgians, to the 
French. Yet the Dutch are great lov¬ 
ers of freedom and intense individual 
independence. The strongest force of 
all nature—the sea—has moulded the 
Dutchman into a unique character. 

Students of national psychology can 
use the Dutch to prove the theory that 
nations are made by their natural en¬ 
vironment, even though that neat the¬ 
ory ' may not work elsewhere. Just 
about every trait in Holland can be 
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traced with fair directness to her geog¬ 
raphy. Are the Dutch noted for clean¬ 
liness? Water is so plentiful as to coax 
them into scrubbing as a pastime; and 
it is an easier exercise to leave muddied 
shoes on the outside doorstep than to 
sweep a floor inside. Dust is almost 
non-existent where water and damp¬ 
ness are omnipresent; cheese factories, 
truck gardens and bulb-fields do not 
fill the air with smoke. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the area 
of Holland is at or under or not more 
than three feet above flood-level. Al¬ 
most all of North Holland is below 
sea level. The creation of the land of 
Holland, literally retrieved from the 
sea by dikes, walls, science and indus¬ 
try, is a constant miracle; for it is a 
reversal of the ordered processes of 
nature. It required and developed tre¬ 
mendous will-power, patience, cour¬ 
age, a kind or heroism of practical 
phlegmatic endurance and never-end¬ 
ing vigilance. It also required cooper¬ 
ation, such untiring union that Hol¬ 
land is the land of guilds, societies, 
corporations—today as when Franz 
Hals painted the best of their portrait 
groups. No other country has propor¬ 
tionately so many insurance companies, 
savings banks, public utility associa¬ 
tions, such care for the poor and in¬ 
firm. 

The creation of their father-land has 
naturally produced a most genuine de¬ 
votion to it. The Dutch are patriotic. 
But they are not extremists or vision¬ 
aries, nor are they aggressive. The 
Peace Palace is rightly located in Hol¬ 
land’s capital, for peace is the first wish 
and requisite of this small nation. 

Necessity has made the Dutch in¬ 
tensely practical. They learn foreign 
languages and learn them well; for 


they must profit by trade with power¬ 
ful neighbors, none of whom ever 
trouble to learn the humorous-looking 
Dutch language. The Dutch have long 
controlled their increase in population, 
and apportioned worldly benefits so 
wisely that their land is without ex¬ 
tremes of distressing poverty or os¬ 
tentatious wealth. What a contrast 
from London or New York! And Hol¬ 
land has financiers with accumulated 
capital and a famous stock exchange. 

This small nation, with more than 
its share of natural and political diffi¬ 
culties to overcome, owes part of its 
success to its simplicity and orderliness. 
No effort there is wasted on “smart¬ 
ness”; comfortable clothes and man¬ 
ners are desired, but never an aristo¬ 
cratic or extravagant appearance. The 
Dutch are plainly domestic, living 
within their families, without pretence 
and without social eminence. Of all 
Europeans they are probably the least 
romantic in temperament; solid sim¬ 
ple everyday satisfactions attract them 
more than any glorious distant charms. 
“Dutch existence is the very honey¬ 
comb of order.” Exactitude or preci¬ 
sion is a real virtue exalted by instinct 
and by training, a virtue that makes 
Holland very different from England. 

These neighbors are alike in their 
aversion to change; both are strongly 
conservative. It is notable that Sir Wil¬ 
liam Temple’s Observations upon the 
United Provinces , written before the 
end of the seventeenth century, are not 
so out-of-date today as such an old 
account of any other nation would be. 
He wrote: “Holland is a country . , . 
where there is more sense than wit; 
more good nature than good humor, 
and more wealth than pleasure; where 
a man would choose rather to travel 
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than to live, shall find more things to 
observe than desire, and more persons 
to esteem than to love.” 

VII 

The different parts of Holland are 
distinguished by regional types, old 
peasant costume, the construction of 
houses, religion, customs, and lan¬ 
guage. According to the Dutch scholar 
Salverda de Grave, the Frieslanders 
come nearest to the specifically Dutch 
character; they have the most serious 
mind and are inclined to contempla¬ 
tion; they are persevering, often ob¬ 
stinate; proud of their country, un¬ 
attracted to strangers, difficult in con¬ 
versation; their qualities of mind and 
heart are discovered only in intimacy. 

Even rural Hollanders should not 
be judged by the more than “museum 
pieces” living on the Isle of Maarken, 
or in Broek, or Volendam or Monni- 
kendam—those spoiled tourist exhibi¬ 
tion places that are odd and unusual 
even to the Dutch themselves. Zeeland 
is better, for it is both picturesque and 
self-respecting. Medieval costume, 
which varies even in neighboring 
towns, is scarcely an intrinsic part of 
the true Holland, however profitable 
its exploitation is. Nor have Dutch 
cities any monopoly on bicycles, trees 
and birds, though they are more prom¬ 
inent in Dutch cities than in others. 

Holland seems to suffer from hav¬ 
ing been forced to be always working 
without leisure to play—unless hear¬ 
ing the carillons and trimming flower- 
gardens can be called play. Even the 
bells are busier in Holland than else¬ 
where; the chimes of Middelburg ring 
out every seven minutes across the an¬ 
cient Abbey yard. Even the hyacinths 
and tulips must keep busy growing 
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bulbs for the whole world. 

The German scholar Karl Scheffler, 
who has minutely analyzed his neigh¬ 
bor nation, concluded: “From the trav¬ 
eler’s view-point, Holland is not really 
a land for youth. Nor have women 
much of a chance. Romanticists—and 
the young are naturally so—are rather 
out of place. It is a country for men. 
Only those who love the every-day 
things of life are at home in it—those 
who prefer the rule to the exception, 
the weekday to Sunday.” 

The intellectual achievements of 
Holland cannot justly be compared 
with those of her very much larger and 
richer neighbors. Naturally no amount 
of perseverance and industry should 
be expected to bring forth as many 
geniuses in thirteen thousand square 
miles of bleak swamp as in the one 
hundred eighty thousand square miles 
of rich comfortable Germany, for ex¬ 
ample. Poets or imaginative writers are 
not common in Holland, nor does light 
conversation develop its charm there. 
The Dutch Jew Spinoza was their out¬ 
standing philosopher; Rotterdam gave 
birth to Erasmus; Hugo Grotius, the 
founder of international law, was a na¬ 
tive of Delft; most scholars now con¬ 
sider Laurens Coster of Haarlem the 
inventor of the first printing-press; 
and an unusual proportion of the 
world’s great jurists and physicians 
have been Dutch. 

The special glory of Holland, how¬ 
ever, was its painting. This art was pre¬ 
eminent during the period of the great¬ 
est activity in the social and political 
spheres, the seventeenth century and a 
few years before and after. Both the 
great and the “Little” Dutch masters 
worked not for religious houses or no¬ 
ble families, but for city magistrates, 
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boards of governors, shooting clubs, 
and wealthy merchants. Like the na¬ 
tion itself, Dutch painting was essen¬ 
tially Protestant and civic, or merely 
personal. Rembrandt and Hals and 
other artists add great lustre to the roll 
of Dutch contributors to world culture. 

VIII 

The Swiss? We immediately recall 
the Helvetii of Caesar’s wars, William 
Tell (who a recent professor now says 
probably did exist as Schiller pictured 
him), Zwingli, John Calvin, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Louis 
XVI’s Swiss guard at the Tuileries. 
Heroism, independence, sacrifice. 

For centuries writers dwelt on the 
avarice of the Swiss, probably because 
of their demoralizing practice of serv¬ 
ing as mercenary troops in foreign 
lands. Ruskin said they were extremely 
stubborn, devoid of romantic senti¬ 
ment, neither chivalrously generous 
nor pathetically humane. What struck 
William Dean Howells, in A Little 
Siviss Sojourn, was the surliness of the 
men and the industry of the women. 
“If the women were not good-looking, 
if their lives of toil stunted and coars¬ 
ened them, the men, with greater ap¬ 
parent leisure, were no handsomer.” 
It is surely unfortunate for a nation 
to be surrounded by such natural 
beauty and romantic scarcity of riches 
that its people suffer therefrom! 

Switzerland, “the playground of 
Europe,” is merely sixteen thousand 
square miles of Alpine scenery. It re¬ 
ceived benevolently the prisoners of 
all belligerents during the World 
War; and it suffered great hardships 
from the economic blockade and the 
cessation of its greatest industry—the 
tourist trade. But it cannot be held up 
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as the model for other nations because 
its situation and conditions are unique 
and too different from all others to 
help in solving national problems else¬ 
where. 

The political organization of Swit¬ 
zerland is the essence of democracy; 
for example, the initiative and refer¬ 
endum. The twenty-two cantons have 
diverse constitutions, but all are ex¬ 
tremely democratic. It is a land of 
small peasant holdings, which support 
53.5 per cent of the population, and 
average less than twenty acres each. 
The republic is a vital government that 
fosters industries with great care. The 
Department of Forestry, for example, 
honestly supervises the wooded lands 
and marks trees that can be felled 
without injury; for forests are the im¬ 
portant protection against soil-erosion 
and avalanches. 

Like the Belgians and the Dutch, 
the Swiss are noted for their thrift and 
industry. If they were not thrifty and 
hard-working, they could not survive. 
Their artistic impulses are less evident. 
Aside from carving and embroidery, 
they use their skill in the manufacture 
of fine machinery like watches, or in 
textiles and the ubiquitous chocolate 
and milk products. They are great 
schoolmasters. Lausanne might be 
called the center of their school and 
college industry. 

Generalizations on Swiss psychol¬ 
ogy cannot go too far, for Switzerland 
has three national sources—France, 
Italy, and Germany. Of the three lan¬ 
guages, French is most important offi¬ 
cially. Each section resembles its near¬ 
est neighbor nation. The Ticinese pos¬ 
sess some art of value, of Italian char¬ 
acter or provenience naturally; and 
they are livelier in spirit with a certain 
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Italian suppleness of mind. Yet this is 
tempered by the Swiss sourness which 
is caused partly by the constant strug¬ 
gle with nature. The Genevese resem¬ 
ble the French, and are more radical in 
theory, more progressive, more cosmo¬ 
politan-minded than the other Swiss. 
Because of their greater sense of pro¬ 
portion and structure, their architec¬ 
ture is more varied and sound in style. 

Teutonic Switzerland is more primi¬ 
tive. According to the best-known old 
writer on this little nation, W. D. Mc¬ 
Cracken, the average Swiss peasant is 
somewhat like a New Englander, 
showing the same talent for managing 
his own affairs and perhaps a little of 
his grimness. A Swiss is not really pic¬ 
turesque, though his setting or life 
may be. For class distinctions, or fash¬ 
ion, or many amusements, he cares lit¬ 
tle. He has inherited and acquired so 
strong an impulse to economize for the 
future that he may become niggardly 
and selfishly petty-minded. He is like 
the Hollander—practical, prosaic, and 
commonplace. Nature has forced the 
Swiss to remain a sort of perpetual pio¬ 
neer in the midst of his untamable 
mountain glories. 

IX 

The Portuguese need press agents. 
Over a century ago Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage praised their “glorious 
Eden”; and now they are so grateful 
that they have voted funds to have 
Lord Byron’s likeness carved on the 
highest rock of Cintra’s mountain. 
They have forgotten that Byron called 
them “poor paltry slaves,” and asked 
“Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on 
such men?” The simple cause for his 
dislike of the Portuguese people was 
that after the poet had been flirting 
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with a Portuguese lady, her husband 
in return treated “the English Lord” 
roughly as they met outside a theatre. 
Southey was not so unfortunately 
prejudiced, if one may judge from his 
books on Portugal; but neither was he 
so handsome a foreigner! 

Cintra is inexpressibly beautiful. 
The “western Arcady that men call 
Portugal” is “the garden of Europe 
planted by the sea.” It also has charm¬ 
ing architecture of that luxuriantly 
original style known as the Manuel- 
ine, some old painting, fine works in 
gold and silver, elaborate embroider¬ 
ies, and the most varied and beautiful 
of glazed tiles or azulejos. The Portu¬ 
guese themselves are a charming un¬ 
spoiled people. But they are compara¬ 
tively unknown today among the many 
nations. 

The ancient Lusitanians were mixed 
with Greeks, Phoenicians, Celts, Ro¬ 
mans, Goths, Moors, Normans. Avery 
strong Jewish strain gives the curious 
counter-current of radicalism and na¬ 
tionalism in the otherwise ultra-cleri¬ 
cal and conservative upper class of 
Portuguese today. Though separated 
from Spain by what appears to be a 
mere arbitrary boundary, and speak¬ 
ing a “Latin Dialect” closely akin to 
Spanish, yet the Portuguese are so 
very different from the Spanish as to 
be almost their opposites, except in a 
few respects like the lack of popular 
education. The percentage of illiteracy 
seems to be still much over fifty in 
both nations of the Peninsula. And it 
might be noted that a traveler makes 
haste very slowly perforce in both na¬ 
tions. But why hurry in Paradise? 

Genuine courtesy is a Portuguese 
characteristic. Lord Carnarvon ex¬ 
plained: “A Portuguese has a real re- 
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pugnance to wound the feelings of the 
humblest individual, and sedulously 
avoids any expression which can pos¬ 
sibly have that effect, not only because 
it is ill-bred, but because the act of in¬ 
flicting pain on another is disagreeable 
to himself.” Spontaneous and disin¬ 
terested kindness flourishes in Portu¬ 
gal j such courtesy as makes some visi¬ 
tors call it the most civilized country in 
Europe. 

“The humanity of the Portuguese is 
especially evident in their treatment 
of foreigners, inferiors, criminals, and 
animals.” Surely the Englishman Sir 
George Young, long resident in the 
legations in Lisbon and in Madrid, 
is a competent judge. Domestic and 
draught animals are better treated in 
Portugal than in any other Latin coun¬ 
try. There bull-fights, not at all as in 
Spain, are “the best of sport in every 
sense,” where the bull is not worse 
off than some foot-ball players, and 
where ceremony, thrills, laughter, and 
excitement afford a show satisfactory 
from aesthetic and athletic points of 
view. 

With subject races, these old em¬ 
pire-finders (they can scarcely be called 
builders) draw no color line as do the 
British, but keep their relationship 
“more humane.” The Portuguese have 
never been efficient persecutors—as the 
Spanish have been! “The Royalist in¬ 
surrectionists of the last few years have 
been treated with the utmost clemency 
consonant with the maintenance of or¬ 
der. ... The Portuguese were the first 
Europeans to abolish capital punish¬ 
ment.” While their prisons are not hy- 
gienically speaking as good as the Eng¬ 
lish, they are less inhuman, speaking 
humanitarianly. A Portuguese can 
work himself up to commit a political 


murder or a crime passionel, but he 
will not kill in cold blood. 

The Spaniards are inclined to de¬ 
spise their nearest neighbors as in¬ 
ferior beings. The Portuguese have 
less oppressive dignity and a keener 
sense of humor; their virtues are of 
the hearty, easy-going, impulsive and 
kindly bourgeoisie, in comparison with 
the grave self-contained pride of the 
Spanish. Less arrogant and decided, 
more broad-minded and obliging, the 
Portuguese have tolerant and practical 
common sense. They are fond enough 
of progress, though they cannot yet 
afford many of the costly modern lux¬ 
uries. While they are proud of their 
nation’s romantic history and regretful 
that their glories seem to be past, they 
are not affected by a sense of their own 
importance. They have the true cour¬ 
tesy of the civilized man. 

The national trait in Portugal, ac¬ 
cording to some observers, is a gentle 
melancholy called saudade , accentu¬ 
ated by the mild Atlantic climate and 
the soft landscape of luxuriant moun¬ 
tain and crystal river. It is an indolent 
dreaming wistfulness, which gives the 
charm of gentle meditation to faces 
and a softness to voices. There is the 
constant profusion of perfect and fra¬ 
grant semi-tropical flowers, in a splen¬ 
did and varied landscape, in a health¬ 
ful even climate where frost is rare— 
what else is needed to make Cintra and 
much else in Portugal a veritable “glo¬ 
rious Eden”? 

This little nation of less than thirty- 
five thousand square miles has long 
been very definitely within the sphere 
of British protection. Its republican 
government, dating from 1910, has 
had plenty of troubles. Most of its rev¬ 
olutions, however, seem more like 
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grand opera ensembles than the up¬ 
heavals in more prominent nations. I 
was in Lisbon while foreign news¬ 
papers were reporting grave revolu¬ 
tionary disturbances there; but the 
only trouble I could discover was an 
over-abundance of gaily uniformed 
army officers in all the first class com¬ 
partments of trains and other convey¬ 
ances. A friend on a cruise that was to 
stop in Lisbon found that there was a 
revolution in progress; the landing 
was delayed a short time; but the au¬ 
thorities in power quickly arranged to 
“call off the revolution for the day” 
while the large steamer was in port! 

Portugal still has much British in- 
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fluence and British finance, and large 
numbers of the educated Portuguese 
speak English as a matter of course, 
though far more speak French. But 
every day seems to show more evi¬ 
dence of German penetration. The 
Portuguese government, apparently 
not in accord with the people’s wishes, 
have been backing the insurgents in 
Spain for more or less illogical reasons. 
Thus republican Portugal is finding 
herself linked up with rebel Franco 
and fascist Mussolini and totalitarian 
Hitler. Yet where is Great Britain? 
Small nations need to watch their steps 
more closely to preserve both their 
honor and themselves. 


Flaunt out, 0 sea, your separate flags of nations! 

Flaunt out visible as ever the various ship-signals! 

But do you reserve especially for yourself and for the soul of man 
one flag above all the rest, 

A spiritual woven signal for all nations, . . . 

A pennant universal, subtly waving all time, o’er all brave sailors, 
All seas, all ships. 


■Walt Whitman, Passage to India 



PETROLEUM SPEAKS 

By S. Estelle Greathead 

Long ages since, I dwelt beneath the sea, 

Far down below the earth’s primeval crust} 

Innocuous I was, formless and void, 

A bit of star-dust or of cosmic ash 
Flung from the laboratory of the sun} 

A diatomic seed to grow at last 

Into the stature I was meant to have 

When the Creator’s dream of me came true. 

The ages gave their witness to my birth 

From storm and stress through travail’s Pentecost, 

A fierce and blasting heat enveloped me 
Seeking to stifle my so feeble strength, 

While through the moving years organic life 
Builded its layers of rich energies 
To fit the needs of newer finer forms 
Arising from the ashes of the past. 

Nor blasting heat nor pressure shook my soul, 

Nor vast upheavals of volcanic fire 

Belching their molten streams from out the depths 

Of some tumultuous cavern still unplumbed, 

So, nursed by storm and tempest, fire and flood, 

I grew into a black and viscous mass, 

With none but the Eternal Eye to sense 
The latent goodness in my destiny. 

From pole to pole, from sea to shining sea. 

From Arctic snows to scorching tropic isles 
My stark unlovely pools grew into shape 
Beneath their sheltering domes of rock and silt 5 
And when my oily content burst its bonds 
And floated on the surface of the sea. 

None dreamed that my malodorous lakes would serve 
As wells of comfort to the world of men. 

In ancient Persia I was known as part 
Of Zoroastrian rites and mysteries. 

And when the Parsees built their altar fires 
It was my spirit that they worshipped there} 

And so it was that my sure destiny 
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Was oft foreshadowed by my humble aid 
Of service to the realm of history. 

As ages have revealed its hidden worth. 

A Pharaoh’s daughter called upon my art 
To keep the infant Moses warm and dry 
Within the bulrush cradle she had made, 

And hid upon the border of the Nile, 

So my potential gifts were called upon 
In that great exodus of Israel, 

Led from a bondage on an alien soil. 

Across the Red Sea to the promised land. 

My tarry substance offered sepulchre 
To tiger, sabre-toothed, and condor rare, 

Whose story unborn ages were to read; 

The test tube of the scientist has borne 
Its witness to the value I possess. 

In easing pain, in antiseptic aid. 

In giving sleep to sufferers the while 
A surgeon’s skill may cleanse the body’s wounds. 

Attar of roses has not yet distilled 
A perfume sweeter or more delicate 
Than in my finer essence has been found, 

And in one drop of irridescent oil 
Floating upon the surface of the sea, 

Science has found the secret of rare dyes 
In lovely shades that are not even seen 
In yonder rainbow arched against the sky. 

When the Creator said, “Let there be light,” 

The words were not mere statement, but command; 
And through the ages groping men have sought 
For better ways to light the darkened world. 

Upon the candles and the hearth-stone fire 
My rich wells of illuminating gas 
Brought a new era to the lives of men. 

As wide horizons spread before their eyes. 

Not only light but heat I give to men, 

And through long miles of pipe my spirit, freed, 

Is borne to busy housewives who may burn 
My acrid breath to ease their heavy task; 

My footsteps lead to peasant homes afar 
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And to the mansions o£ the rich and great, 

Where comforts large and small would not have been 
Save for the bounties from my hidden wealth. 

What magic spread and smoothed uncounted miles 
Of shining roads, and speeds vast caravans 
Of fleet foot steeds bearing their human freight 
Responsive to the lure of time and space? 

And what has winged those ships that sail the sky, 
And steered palatial vessels o’er the sea, 

And what power moves the motors that release 
A force enkindling countless jewelled lamps? 

Few kings have held the power I possess, 

A power built upon beneficence; 

And yet, within me evil passions lurk, 

Which, loosed upon the world, would bring swift death 
To helpless millions at a single blow; 

So it has come that nations fight for me, 

Or, by a mandate, find a softer term 
For holding in their hands my good and ill. 

Within the earth dwells every human need 
In man’s unending reach for betterment, 

And to his ceaseless search of how and why 
Is found an answer to his questionings. 

What joy so great as holding high a torch 
To light the generations yet unborn! 

I am the spirit of a fruitful earth 

Whose gifts are man’s to use for good—or ill. 

L’envoi 

A shadow on the chaos of the world, 

A film of nothingness, a scum, a froth, 

A wind-tossed creature of the elements, 

And then—the ruler of a boundless realm, 

Whose far-off ports are calling fearsomely 
To men who challenge their unfriendly threats. 

This sprit has defied land> sea and air; 

It is the conquering sprit of the earth! 





NEW ENGLAND—OLD AMERICA 


HITLER AND THE GERMAN SOUL 

Peter P. Karesen 


I 

T here have been many attempts 
to discover what has happened 
to the Germans and Germany 
during the last decade. All these at¬ 
tempts have been more or less success¬ 
ful. The impossibility of giving a satis¬ 
factory explanation is due to the com¬ 
plexity of the “German Soul” and the 
conflicts within it; hardly any other 
people have the same significance in 
that respect. This, perhaps, is also the 
best explanation for the apparently en¬ 
tire success of Hitler and his theories. 

We can trace the influence of the 
Nibelung-Sage on Hitler, especially 
in reference to the “German Soul,” as 
we have come to know it through Hit¬ 
ler. But every comment and everyone 
who gives it should beware of gener¬ 
alizations, which might lead to false 
conclusions. The psyche, the conscious 
and unconscious of the individual, are 
difficult enough to analyze; how much 
more complicated must it be to make 
the reactions of a people comprehen¬ 
sible, a people that have hardly 
reached the point of unity as a nation. 

I believe the Germans to be by na¬ 
ture one of the most democratic na¬ 
tions. But unfortunately, except dur¬ 
ing the short period after the World 
War, they never succeeded in having 
a democratic government. After their 
bitter experience with democracy it was 
almost inevitable that the brave and 
industrious Germans should fall vic¬ 
tims to unscrupulous demagogues. 
They have been called by the nick¬ 
name “Deutscher Michel” on account 


of their fundamentally good-natured 
and unsceptical attitude. It was the 
longing to believe again, after the 
gruesome experiences, after the ter¬ 
rible suffering of the World War, that 
made them susceptible to the new 
creed. They wanted to believe in peace, 
in treaties, and in eternal human kind¬ 
ness. They wanted to believe that all 
suffering had ceased in spite of the 
lost war—at least that there never 
again would be war. Actually, at this 
point, the war started all over again 
for the Germans and has not yet 
ended. 

The already completely exhausted 
people and their defeated economy 
had to go through inflation, which, 
even though it cleared the young re¬ 
public from interior debts, changed 
the confidence of the people into dis¬ 
trust. The inflation left behind it le¬ 
gions of discontented citizens who had 
been deprived of their savings. The 
hostile sentiments against the republic 
and her leading men, ill-famed as 
“Bonzen,” increased. The revenge for 
the “unbloody revolution” came, when 
all the former leaders, who suddenly 
disappeared when they were most 
needed to save the Fatherland and 
who were only too happy to be left 
alone by the “Reds,” began slowly but 
surely to unite. The so-called “national 
opposition” started to work against 
the Weimar Constitution, 

But it was still too early for Hitler. 
The Nibelungentreue (faithfulness) 
saved the Weimar Republic this time, 
just as easily as it gave the fatal blow 
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some few years later by nominating 
Hitler, Reichs Chancellor. The few 
happy years that followed (1924-30) 
were not sufficient to strengthen the 
belief of the Germans in a parliamen¬ 
tary republic; in spite of the enormous 
accomplishments which were realized. 
Finally, when, as a consequence of the 
war, the world was overwhelmed by 
economic disaster—affecting victors 
and victims alike—the fruit for the 
demagogues and new prophets rip¬ 
ened. They promised a cure for every¬ 
thing and fulfillment of the hopes of 
everyone. The national tragedy of 
Germany’s lack of really great states¬ 
men during those critical years, the 
vacillation and surrender of the so- 
called intellectuals, and the political 
intrigue of the great capitalists (who 
were conceited enough to believe that 
they were the only nationalists in the 
country), all helped to demolish the 
young republic. All that the German 
people had achieved, all their realized 
hopes, were crushed just at the mo¬ 
ment when they were about to cross 
the threshold of an economic recovery. 
They were thrown into a turmoil of 
national events and no one can now 
predict how Germany will emerge 
from this catastrophe. 

How could all this happen? Not 
only the foreign observer, conscious of 
the unfair treatment of Germany after 
the war, asked himself that question 5 
but also those who had witnessed clear- 
mindedly the National Socialist dis¬ 
ease strike their fellow-countrymen, 
those who were rooted in the German 
soil and adored her with their deep 
love. 

I do not think that the men who 
were at the critical time responsible for 
the destiny of Germany realized the 
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consequences of the events; if they 
did, no punishment would be severe 
enough for their criminal negligence 
toward their duties. No one could ever 
acquit them for having neglected to 
use strength and energy at the right 
time. Would there have been—as we 
look at it now from a distance—any 
way to prevent the pagans from attain¬ 
ing power? Or was there no such way? 
Is the approach of this, in our opinion, 
national and human disaster, just an 
elementary outbreak, something in¬ 
herent in the “German Soul,” or an 
expression of the “Teutonic” spirit it¬ 
self? Where were the remainders of 
the people of Luther, Goethe, Kant, 
Bach and Rilke? 

II 

Many books and pamphlets have 
been written, many opinions expressed 
about Germany by Germans and non- 
Germans, all seeking to solve the 
problem of the German character. This 
riddle will probably never be solved. 
Germany, having a population of about 
70 millions, was one of the pillars of 
Europe. And Europe was the world, 
or at least that part of the world, which 
was the historical and cultural center 
for centuries. Almost all the conflicts 
and wars which have influenced the 
fate of the European nations so de¬ 
cidedly originated in the restless, geo¬ 
graphical space which lodged the Ger¬ 
man tribes. Many mystic ideas, many 
glorious aims sprang from here, and 
all these ideas were carried out with 
ardent energies and great words. 

The Crusades (which simultane¬ 
ously created anti-semitism in Eu¬ 
rope), the “Holy Roman Empire of 
the German Nation,” the Reforma¬ 
tion, the Peasant Wars, forerunners of 
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the French Revolution, these all had 
their sources in Germany. 

Centuries were distinguished by 
these ideas, which, at the same time 
and in a strange way, brought exalta¬ 
tion and immeasurable sufferings. But 
what a contrast, perhaps significance, 
is the fact that the laws and forms of 
governments which have built cohe¬ 
sive communities, always originated in 
non-German countries—the Magna 
Carta in England, the Bulla Aurea in 
Hungary, the Civil Law in France. 
Not until Bismarck did anyone succeed 
in making Germany a sovereign state 
—the youngest one in Europe, with 
the oldest, most horrible history. It 
was the same Bismarck who com¬ 
plained most bitterly about the lack 
of “civilian courage” among the Ger¬ 
mans. Perhaps that is one of the ex¬ 
plaining faults? 

Nowhere is the word “faithfulness” 
so frequently used, almost adored, as 
in Germany, especially in the New 
Germany. Faithfulness and obedience 
to the authority, which is inbred in 
most Germans, was apparently created 
by the century-old custom of serving 
a momentary master. They do not in 
the least degree despise serving the 
authority, the State, the master or an 
idea. However, there is a split in their 
personalities, as they are also individ¬ 
ualists. But their limbs straighten and 
their eyes shine brightly when they 
hear military music or when sharp 
words of command are spoken. 

Parliamentary discussion of prob¬ 
lems, mutual decisions on questions, 
is something almost foreign to the 
Germans. Perhaps, the cause is simply 
jealousy, their inability to bear the 
thought that the neighbor’s opinion is 
more highly estimated, more appreci- 
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ated than their own ; they have a fool¬ 
ish ambition to know everything bet¬ 
ter. But if an however constituted au¬ 
thority gives a command they obey 
without question because this relieves 
them from responsibility. Then if mat¬ 
ters go wrong, they can put the whole 
blame on this authority. Frederick the 
Great foresaw that very wisely} he 
preached to his officers that commands 
had to be given, good or bad ones, but 
commands. And Frederick the Great 
won many battles and became the 
model of Napoleon. This, too, be¬ 
longs in a chapter of loyalty which the 
Germans understand and which others 
cannot sense. 

When considering German loyalty 
it is impossible not to mention the 
Nibelung-Sage and Wagner. The Ni¬ 
belung-Sage } this dark and blood- 
drenched myth, without traces of hu¬ 
manity, is an epos glorifying murder, 
intrigue, and treason. The virtue for 
which it has become known, namely 
the faithfulness of the Nibelungs, has 
obviously been nothing but the oath- 
bound servitude of the vassal to his 
knight and master. It would be the 
task of a psychoanalyst to discover 
who keeps loyalty to whom, why, and 
when. Richard Wagner takes up the 
theme, rearranges it poetically and re¬ 
veals the German spirit with his gigan¬ 
tic music. Today it might give us the 
key to Hitler and his cloudy world. 
Wagner with his phenomenal talent 
and skilful mastery of musical tech¬ 
nique recreates the Nibelungepos as 
we now know it. At the same time, he 
creates program music and the leit¬ 
motif. By constantly repeating the leit¬ 
motif he leaves no uncertainty about 
the action of the musical drama and 
how it is to be understood. 
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So much has been written about 
Wagner and his music that I have no 
intention of putting myself into a 
wasps’ nest by criticizing him. But the 
glorifying of heroes, the noisy, admit¬ 
tedly genial and expertly done music, 
the almost defying program, the leit¬ 
motif and its repetition, lead to Hitler! 
Hitler worships Wagner; he may have 
unwillingly, at his comet-like rise to 
power, applied a similar simple tech¬ 
nique to his policies—the constant use 
of some few phrases with the aim that 
even the minds of those who refuse 
to believe them be penetrated with 
these slogans is his leitmotif. Even 
people who object violently to the 
Nazis find themselves using these slo¬ 
gans because hearing and reading them 
has become a daily habit. Sometimes 
they might even expect advantages if 
they fit them in at a favorable oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Just think of the music of Bach or 
Beethoven and compare it with the 
Ring der Nibelungen. In the former 
you will find the eternal values of hu¬ 
manity, ardent desire, faith, sadness, 
and joy! but in the latter you will ex¬ 
perience only Wagner, his pompous, 
glorifying of a program which is un¬ 
doubtedly Teutonic. 

Hitler absorbs and is inspired by 
these powerful melodies, and we can 
assume that he has neither the knowl¬ 
edge nor the mentality for the pro¬ 
found art of Bach and Beethoven. He 
sees in Wagner’s music the ideal ex¬ 
pression of the Germanic world and 
character. One could imagine that his 
adoration for Siegfried has become so 
passionate that he identifies himself 
with him. 

Comparing Bach and Beethoven and 
their immortal art with Wagner may 
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open another trail into the jungle of 
German confusion. In the older mas¬ 
ters an eternal art, reaching beyond 
human boundaries, was created by 
Germans} in Wagner values center in 
the Ego of the creator (glorifying it), 
and in a program. Thus Hitlerism can 
be reduced to a construction around 
an Ego, which, while treating the real 
needs and sorrows of the people as 
secondary, is following a leitmotif 
which shall lead to the victory of a 
program. 

Ill 

The readiness to believe as well as 
the loyalty, the love of order and as¬ 
similation, the wish to be nothing but 
a toothed wheel in the universal or¬ 
ganization, are more or less typically 
German, and could be explained as an 
escape of the individual from respon¬ 
sibility. According to this plan the 
superior or superman must carry the 
burden alone. Many Germans be¬ 
lieved during the war—and still be¬ 
lieve—that the hostile feeling of the 
outer world was nothing but envy for 
their “wonderful Kaiser.” The same 
idea is utilized today by propaganda in 
reference to Hitler. 

The unlimited capacity to believe 
and dream also explains the invincible 
antagonism of the present government 
against the “intellectuals.” There was 
always an open and secret resistance to 
them, but now it is a fight conducted 
by the government itself. This may be 
a strange statement in connection with 
the country of universities and scien¬ 
tists, but the country of scientists was 
represented only by a very small 
group, who, somehow, sat behind glass 
walls. The learned man was held in 
high esteem, but was a rather rare 
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specimen, looked upon with envy. Be¬ 
ing an “academician” meant, in the 
eyes of others, that his parents must 
have been well off to give him such an 
education. 

The new regime must be doubly ap¬ 
prehensive of the “intellectuals” for 
their ability to criticize and look be¬ 
hind the glittering facade. Accordingly 
the universities must now proclaim 
that there is no absolute science, but 
only a nationalistic one. A political 
party which dares to order such mon¬ 
strosities must have good reasons. Ex¬ 
aggeration and perversions compensate 
inferiority complexes. The State pro¬ 
motes the so-called “natural-healers” 
(TV aturheilkundigen) whose various 
sects range from the “vegetarians” to 
the “soil-eaters.” 

The Corf us Juris is pushed aside as 
something alien which was forced 
upon the Germans, and a new “folk- 
law” is produced. Laboratory research 
work and the analytical-synthetical 
technique in medicine are minimized 
as unnatural indoor work; instead, in¬ 
tuitive perception is emphasized. Ev¬ 
ery pseudo-science is in full bloom 
because here real knowledge, analysis, 
and criticism are unimportant. Even 
biology is perverted and mixed with 
vague ideas of “blood and soil” to 
serve the purpose of the state and its 
propaganda. 

Is there anything easier than to at¬ 
tack minorities? I am referring to the 
intellectual minorities. The motives 
are only too obvious, for Hitler and 
his subordinates never belonged to the 
class of the educated “intellectuals,” 
but were mercilessly criticized and op¬ 
posed by them. Unfortunately, the in¬ 
tellectuals did not take Hitler seri¬ 
ously, but belittled and ridiculed him. 
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It is almost tragic to see now these for¬ 
mer aggressors try to make themselves 
fit into the Nazi-world and thereby 
seek economic and social security. The 
question arises again and again, 
whether all those who have adapted 
themselves are without character. Is it 
possible to deny one’s convictions and 
still have character? Does it require a 
hypocritical character to be really loyal 
to the New Reich? For instance, the 
venerable Field Marshal von Hin- 
denburg, who liked to boast about not 
having read a book during his last 50 
years, who was always regarded as the 
embodiment of “German faithful¬ 
ness,” to whom was he loyal? As an 
officer to his Kaiser? To his monarchis- 
tic tendencies when he accepted the 
presidency of Germany? Or to his 
electors, when he offered them Hit¬ 
ler? We shall leave the answers to 
these questions to coming historians. 
It might even be of value for psycho¬ 
analysts or psychiatrists to study all 
the perversions among human rela¬ 
tionships. 

IV 

It is because of the new law affect¬ 
ing foreigners in Germany that fam¬ 
ilies are now scattered all over the 
world; that friendships, relations, even 
the value of art and science are de¬ 
pendent upon the descent of grand¬ 
parents. Books are burned, authors 
with world-wide fame expelled on ac¬ 
count of their principles or grand¬ 
mothers. Isn’t it a diabolic invention 
to classify people as “Aryan” and 
“non-Aryan”? It sprang forth in the 
foggy brains of some pseudo-scientists 
who entangled it with the dreamworld 
of Wagner and Pan-Germanism. It 
cannot be proved scientifically or oth- 
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erwise. But it did prove to be a mar¬ 
velous invention. It does not cost any¬ 
thing—and people can wear their 
“Aryan” label proudly in their button¬ 
holes providing its design is a swas¬ 
tika. It is like belonging to a distin¬ 
guished club to be “Aryan”—it means 
that one is better than all the others. 
The German always has had a weak¬ 
ness for titles 5 how he must love the 
certificate pronouncing him “Aryan”! 
It must be tempting to excuse by this 
means things which a common Mr. 
Krause never would have done: to de¬ 
nounce his neighbor, for instance. 
Such behavior has the appearance of 
a good, patriotic deed, in the light of 
the new ideology, not to speak of the 
advantages which it might bring for 
the denouncer. 

Such must be the course of think¬ 
ing, and it gives a logical explanation 
for the multitude of sordid incidents 
throughout the country. The victim 
has not even the satisfaction of knock¬ 
ing down his opponent; by doing this 
he would defy the “Holy Spirit,” and 
deliver himself to all sorts of chican¬ 
ery, such as losing his job or landing 
in a concentration camp. 

Today, thousands of Germans are 
living under these conditions as quietly 
as they possibly can. With gnashing 
teeth they go to their work, raise their 
arms, shout “Heil,” and demonstrate 
spontaneously when they are ordered 
to. No one should blame them, as there 
are numerous ways for denunciation 
on account of which they inevitably 
lose their jobs. And who takes care 
of the families of these “public ene¬ 
mies”? Not to contribute voluntarily 
at various occasions or to forget to put 
out the swastika banner when it is re¬ 
quired, are the crimes of many so- 
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called enemies of the common people. 

The system of police, secret police, 
and the different spy-organizations is 
perfect, thanks to German efficiency; 
no defects can be discovered in this 
huge cobweb with its ever vigilant 
spider—spy der, if you will! 

The buttonhole-loyalty is closely 
related to the German’s love of uni¬ 
forms, leather outfits, the entire mili¬ 
tary apparel—and brass music. March¬ 
ing in groups equally dressed gives 
them a feeling of unity and warmth— 
comparable to the herd-instinct of 
sheep; a feeling of safety and release 
from daily responsibilities. Der Fueh¬ 
rer takes scrupulous advantage of this 
primitive herd-instinct. He adorns 
himself with a divine infallibility and 
with the aid of his propaganda, makes 
the people believe in it. 

Despite all this I believe in the good 
qualities of the German people. They 
are the victims of a sort of contagious 
mental disorder. They had to de¬ 
velop something like a mimicry for 
self-defense, which makes life toler¬ 
able for the individual. I was deeply 
impressed by a very striking definition 
of Naziism which a French friend of 
mine rendered: “The rise of Naziism 
is no more than the conquest of the 
Germans by the ‘Bodies.’ ” That was 
a few years ago; I had my doubts 
then, but now I truly believe it. 

The diabolic character of the new 
doctrines lies in the fact that almost all 
of them contain a spark of the secret 
wishes which dwell in every German 
heart; for instance: “National Unity,” 
the “Great German Empire,” Ger¬ 
man honour, and what we used to call 
the “Siegfried complex.” But in what 
a perverted form does it now appear, 
trimmed with too hollow a phrase- 
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ology to have truth and real longing 
in it. The stereotyped ideology, the 
everlasting repetition of pseudo-truth 
and accusations, must have a sug¬ 
gestive, nearly hypnotic effect. It is 
impossible to analyze any of their 
statements or criticisms. To criticize 
is similar to a hostile act against the 
Fatherland—as it would be to express 
doubts about the Lord Almighty him¬ 
self—alias Hitler. 

Hitler’s word is law. He asks and 
takes no one’s advice; his decisions are 
intuitive} he is carrying out a divine 
mission as the saviour of Germany. He 
is not responsible to anyone but the 
German people, and he makes them 
believe, through his powerful propa¬ 
ganda, that he is the embodiment of 
the “German Soul,” and that conse¬ 
quently all his actions and moves must 
be good. It is probably not too daring 
to predict that his propaganda, which 
has already made him a living myth, 
will soon pronounce him a German 
god, who has been sent to save not 
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only Germany—but the whole world. 

The generations who make history 
have only to carry the immediate bur¬ 
den of the events they foster. If these 
are adorned by skilful propaganda, 
with words like “elation” and “eternal 
values,” so that the helpless people 
become deaf and blind, it’s so much 
the worse for them when they awaken 
from their frenzy and try to get hold 
of firm ground again. But all the gen¬ 
erations to come will have to pay with 
oppressive interest for what the Ger¬ 
mans have done and the other nations 
failed to do. If the seed of Naziism has 
fallen on fertile ground and some day 
sprouts on the entire continent, every¬ 
thing that was dear and precious to us 
will have to give way to violence and 
oppression. In the end there will be 
only the ruins of what was once beau¬ 
tiful, and in these ruins everyone will 
fight everyone, depending only on his 
own gas mask, pistol, or even machine 
gun. Young and old, alike, face a fu¬ 
ture of political cataclysms. 
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The Riddle of Hitler 

I think that he is primarily a dreamer } a visionary. , . . He is a romantic. 
... A feasant’s son with little more than a feasant’s education , he has 
the trappings of mysticism everywhere. He blesses banners; he makes a 
workaday shovel a symbol for mysterious ritual; he believes in macabre 
rites about the resurrection of the Nazi dead; he fosters midnight cere¬ 
monies on the sacred Brocken mountains ; he talks of valhalla and knight- 
errantry. 1 am convinced that all the brutal sides of his movement pass him 
by. . . . Hitler is transparently honest—he carries the crowds with him 
because he believes so utterly, so appallingly y in what he is saying. . . . He 
lives in a mental world of his own, more aloof than any Sun King, and 
he has only the narrow mental equipment and experience of an agitator 
to guide him. Unless one accepts the prevalent German view that he gets 
his inspiration direct from God, one must conclude that the future of 
Germany and the peace of the world rest on the tangled working of the 
mind of one man whom not even his friends would call normal .— Stephen 
H. Roberts 



VILLAGE CHURCH 


By Helen Benson 

It stands upon a little rise of ground, 

With sixty years of carriage tracks around 

Its neat red brick set solidly on stone, 

And sagging shed with thick moss overgrown. 

A prim, square steeple with an iron bell 
Reminds the Sabbath calm of heaven and hell. 

And quaintly gossiping in spinster talk. 

Pink hollyhocks whisper beside the walk. 

Beyond the open windows’ narrow panes, 

A view for miles, of woods and bronzing grains. 

Tomorrow, fifteen men to thresh the wheat, 

And, counting Abner, sixteen men to eat. 

Miranda moves her knotted hands and sighs, 
Mentally paring apples for the pies, 

While Abner, in a Sunday stupor, lays 
Aside the cares of other, lesser days. 

A dozen rosy cherubs, fast asleep, 

In pale-blue cardboard cradles, serve to keep 

The record of each new-born human soul 
Leagued against sin, the church-school cradle roll. 

Behind a shining, polished, oaken stand, 

The preacher lifts a calm, beneficent hand: 

‘‘Dearly beloved, inasmuch as ye 
Are of the Lord, acquit ye steadfastly, 

“And through the eternal tides of joy and woe, 
Praise God the Lord, from Whom all blessings flow! ” 
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THE PLACE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

James A. Rawley 


I 

“We have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe. The spirit 
of the American freeman is already suspected to be timid, imitative, 
tame. .. . Not so, brothers and friends—please God, ours shall not be so. 
We will walk on our own feet; we will work with our own hands; we 
will speak our own minds. The study of letters shall be no longer a name 
for pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence.”— Emerson. 


T hese ringing words of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in The Ameri¬ 
can Scholar have been called 
the declaration of the intellectual in¬ 
dependence of America. And the simil¬ 
itude of the analogy carries through, 
for, once again, the independence was 
said to be from the mother country— 
England. At the time of Emerson’s 
address, many American writers of re¬ 
pute, feelingly conscious of the imita¬ 
tive quality of American literature, 
had been exhorting Americans to take 
root in their native soil—to become 
culturally independent. The impor¬ 
tance of this movement becomes mani¬ 
fest when one reads in the list of the 
men the names of Cooper, Bryant, Poe, 
and Irving. These men of letters 
wanted American literature to embrace 
to itself something indigenous, some¬ 
thing of that tradition which they felt 
to be peculiarly American. They knew 
that in the past their country’s litera¬ 
ture had been nothing more than a 
wan shadow of the English substance. 
They knew that the name of great 
could not be applied to their country’s 
literature until it had a significant indi¬ 
viduality. Perhaps they had in mind 
the famous episode between the spider 


and the bee in Jonathan Swift’s The 
Tattle of the Books , in which the spi¬ 
der, representing Ancient Learning, 
boasts of his independence and self- 
sufficiency in that he carries within him 
a native stock wherewith he can spin 
a web and provide for himself. But the 
poor bee, representing Modern Learn¬ 
ing, is a parasite, having no native 
stock, who must go from flower to 
flower borrowing other fruits whereby 
to live. At any rate the early literati 
were impressed by the significance of 
the meaning of such a fable. 

A century has elapsed since the de¬ 
liverance of Emerson’s appeal. But 
yet, many men are continuing in the 
vein of Emerson, implying that min¬ 
ing efforts have not yet brought us to 
the prospective rich deposit of native 
and worthwhile culture. In a Phi Beta 
Kappa oration delivered last spring at 
Dartmouth, Howard Mumford Jones 
continued in the exhortative style to 
encourage an indigenous culture, free 
from the bonds of imitation, pointing 
to the seminal Greeks, who began like 
the spider with no external aid, and 
upon whom ever since the western 
world’s culture has founded itself. A 
distinguished American philosopher, 
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George Santayana, turning late in life 
to fiction, says in The Last Puritan: 

“America is the greatest of opportunities 
and the worst of influences: our effort must 
be to resist the influence and improve the 
opportunity. 

“You look shocked and a bit offended: 
why do I say that America is the worst of 
influences: Because it imposes vices which 
regard themselves as virtues, from which 
therefore there is no repentance at hand. 
It imposes optimism, imposes worldliness, 
imposes mediocrity. But our mediocrity, 
with our resources, is a disgrace, our world¬ 
liness a sin, our optimism a lie. ... I am 
supposed to be a student of history; but I 
study the past only to discern in it the be¬ 
ginnings of the future, the good seed ap¬ 
parently choked by the tares, yet destined 
to survive them. This is a dark age for the 
spirit, an age of secret preparation. . . . But 
we are not a people abandoned by God, at 
least not yet: we are His chosen people, 
though still under the Old Dispensation.” 

I have bothered to make this long quo¬ 
tation because it presents an admirable 
summary by a competent critic of the 
case against American culture. We 
stand accused before a high court, but 
not before the highest beyond which 
there is no appeal. In passing I cannot 
refrain from pointing out that Mr. 
Santayana concludes with a note of 
questionable optimism. 

Professor Albert Guerard of Stan¬ 
ford University in a paper published in 
The Publisher's Weekly , February x, 
1936, has said American literature has 
been inferior in the past, although op¬ 
timistically he envisions a superior fu¬ 
ture. And lastly, in his preface to a 
high school text in American litera¬ 
ture, Explorations in Literature, Book 
Seven , Edwin L. Miller has written: 

“Along with American literature, which 
is only that part of English literature writ¬ 


ten by Americans, English literature is the 
most splendid in the world.” 

Regardless of these deprecatory re¬ 
marks American literature as a distinct 
subject remains and holds an integral 
part in many high school curricula. If 
the quotations given above are true— 
if our national literature is mediocre, 
imitative, esthetically sterile—then in 
the name of patriotism we have been 
worshiping false gods, we have sanc¬ 
tified the profane. We must turn our 
attention, therefore, before we sin fur¬ 
ther, to these questions: Is there any¬ 
thing in American literature which is 
distinctive? Is there anything worth¬ 
while? Is there something in accord 
with the objectives of the teaching of 
literature? In short, are there values 
in the study of American literature 
which justify for it a place in the high 
school curriculum? 

To begin logically with this prob¬ 
lem, we must first decide upon the pur¬ 
poses of the teaching of literature. 
Then with these objectives in mind, 
we can turn to an examination of 
our national literature to determine 
whether or no they may be attained as 
adequately, if not more so, by its 
study. 

II 

A first function of literature is to 
supplement, and the word is advisedly 
used in lieu of complement, life. One 
learns most about life by living, but 
one cannot participate actively in all 
of life’s experiences. The superiority 
of active living and its relation to the 
cloistered life— intra muros —is ex¬ 
pressed by Emerson, again in The 
American Scholar, when he says, 
“Books are for the scholar’s idle 
times.” He was anticipated by Dr. 
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Samuel Johnson, who pontificated, 
“Books cannot teach the use of books.” 
Few men, however, have been better 
read than these two; they appreciated 
the functional value of literature in 
giving vicarious experience. They 
knew that by reading literature one 
acquires new experiences, old ones are 
broadened and corrected. They knew, 
surely, that the experiential function 
is to provide ethical standards, norms 
of behavior and thought, for the 
proper and noble conduct of life. Em¬ 
pirical knowledge, the fruit of having 
participated in living, is what counts in 
the personality of man; but this must 
be builded upon a theoretical super¬ 
structure solid enough to support the 
most active and the most varied life. 
Says John Dewey, “Aesthetic formu¬ 
lation (of experiences) reveals and en¬ 
hances the meaning of experiences one 
already has. This enhancement of the 
qualities which make any ordinary ex¬ 
perience appealing, appropriable—ca¬ 
pable of full assimilation—and enjoy¬ 
able, constitutes the prime function of 
literature, music, drawing, painting, 
etc., in education.” (Democracy and 
Education, page 266) 

Secondly, the function of literature 
is to inspire. Once having provided the 
criteria of ethical behavior, literature 
must make such behavior appealing, 
must point out that the way to a higher 
life is the most desirable way, that it 
is infinitely to be preferred above all 
other ways. It must stimulate the 
reader to aspire to a nobler living, al¬ 
ways providing standards of criticism 
—ideals in the philosophic language— 
to judge and to evaluate the reader’s 
life. All literature which merits the ad¬ 
jective good is didactic, consciously or 
no; it teaches if not by precept, then by 
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example. Literature which functions 
thus is the nourisher of never-ending 
growth. Ideals are the unrealizable 
goals which must ever be present and 
must always be superior to the striver 
for them. They are the Matterhorns 
and the Everests whose peaks are 
never to be attained. In Browning’s 
phrase, “Ah, but a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven 
for?” The man who has before him 
continually magnetic ideals is pos¬ 
sessed with a divine discontent which 
he cannot shake off this side of perfec¬ 
tion; yet he, if firmly rooted in his 
ethics, could never be content without 
this ubiquitous aggravation. Coursault 
in his Principles of Education has in¬ 
dicated this inspirational function of 
literature thus: 

“But literature must do more than stir 
up feeling; this feeling must be transferred 
to some means of control intimately as¬ 
sociated with the appreciation newly given 
or added to an idea. 

“Nature poetry not only creates new pur¬ 
poses; but also keeps us mindful of them 
by associating them with common things 
about us. Nature poems make us see. They 
make us live in the presence of fundamental 
values.” 

Another function of literature is to 
inform. Just as one cannot participate 
actively in all of life’s experiences, and 
must do so vicariously, so one cannot 
learn all of the indispensable fund of 
common knowledge without reading. 
It is a commonplace that in order to 
live intelligently one must be well- 
informed. He must be informed about 
things near to him; he must know the 
circumstances of his daily living. He 
must be informed about things far 
from him, both in point of space and 
time. It is in literature that the thought 
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of an age is preserved. To that capa¬ 
cious garner we must turn to know our 
heritage of wisdom from men. From it 
we become aware of our dignity, our 
depravity, our achievements, our fail¬ 
ures, our purposes, our aimlessness. By 
it we are inspired to carry on the hu¬ 
man tradition. Without literature life 
is naked; in its absence man reverts to 
barbarism. 

Again, a function of literature is to 
re-create—to be a well-spring of pleas¬ 
ure. It is to divert the mind, to pro¬ 
vide the parallel bars for intellectual 
calisthenics. But a word of warning 
should here be given; the word pleas¬ 
ure is one whose connotations easily 
lead us astray, and thus subvert all our 
previous efforts; it demands defini¬ 
tion. By pleasure it must be under¬ 
stood that we mean nothing which con¬ 
flicts with the values we have been 
seeking to create by the study of liter¬ 
ature. Pleasure as we have used it in 
the sense to re-create is antithetical to 
the sentimental, the unreal, the debili¬ 
tating; it is divorced in meaning from 
those riotous consorts who have been 
unfaithful to the bed of experience. As 
we have used it, pleasure is legitimate, 
wholesome, innocent, but not neces¬ 
sarily naive; it is diversion in which 
the rational and the passional have co¬ 
operated to play their proper parts in 
the selection of values. Literature 
whose emotional effect is exploitative, 
whose relation to life is false, or whose 
ethical effect is demoralizing does not 
belong in this category of pleasure. 
Literature which truly functions ac¬ 
cording to our definition cultivates 


* Rigg, Melvin, A Psychological Analysts of Cer¬ 
tain Problems of Learning Involved in College Eng- 
Ihh, The Ohio State University, 19271 A doctoral 
thesis. 


finer and finer esthetic feelings, just 
as great literature upon each repeated 
reading adumbrates more and more 
subtle shades of appreciation. 

The final function of literature is 
to furnish us with models of good writ¬ 
ing which can serve to increase the 
proficiency of students to write. This 
function begins to be serviceable first 
by exemplifying the various literary 
types, as the novel, drama, lyric poem, 
narrative poem, etc. These indicate the 
forms which have been found best for 
the expression of certain thought, and 
show something of the nature of the 
relation of the kind of thought to the 
specific expression it takes. These mod¬ 
els are valuable not only to the pro¬ 
fessional writer, but to every man to 
the extent that he writes at all, letters, 
etc., and to the extent that his speech 
—his oral English—is improved by 
an understanding of principles of logi¬ 
cal structure, coherency, and by addi¬ 
tions to his vocabulary. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of 
American literature there are two or 
three other considerations to be held 
in mind in the teaching of literature. 
For a doctoral thesis Melvin Rigg 
made a study of the retained results 
of the study of American literature. 
His research was conducted by an ob¬ 
jective test of better known authors 
and titles which disregarded “the ma¬ 
jor values . . . new appreciations, in¬ 
terests, and understandings.”* Appre¬ 
ciating the limitations of his study, we 
yet consider the results interesting and 
apropos to this paper. Five groups of 
individuals were given the test. The 
first group served as a norm—those 
who had never had either a high 
school or college course in American 
literature. Each of the other four had 
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had varying amounts, as indicated in 
the table below. A perfect score was 34. 

Table of Results 

Those who had not had a high 

school or college course . . . .10.5% 
Those who were just beginning 


in college.13.2.% 

Those who had had a high 

school course.12.4% 

Those who were just complet¬ 
ing a college course.16.4% 

Those who had had a college 

course.14.2% 


The author concludes: “Another con¬ 
sideration of possible interest is “the 
findings of some other studies that 
material is ‘remembered’ very largely 
in proportion as it has been used 
outside of school j slight recall sug¬ 
gests little contact with life inter¬ 
ests. Perhaps the usual courses in 
American literature deal altogether 
too much with authors of past periods 
and of negligible present significance.” 
The importance of this study for us— 
and its relation to all literature we be¬ 
lieve to be universal, and its relation 
to American literature accidental—is 
that in the selection of literature we 
must keep in mind this principle of 
“contact with life interests” as well as 
the five above enunciated functions. 

The second consideration notes a 
danger endemic to the study of one’s 
own national literature. Granting a 
value to that study under the informa¬ 
tive function of literature, and a sec¬ 
ond value under the esthetic function 
—to foster a normal patriotism—we 
must shy off from that warping chau- 

* Neumann, Henry, Teaching American Ideals 
Through Literature , Department of Intend, Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 32, 1918, Washington, D.C., 
Government Printing Office. 
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vinism which so frequently character¬ 
izes the arguments or aims advanced 
in support of the study of a national 
literature. A fairly typical example 
of this misguided passion is inherent in 
the bulletin Teaching American Ideals 
Through Literature * In part this bul¬ 
letin reads: 

“To bring home the existence of this 
basic tradition (the American), all use 
should be made of an enthusiastic teaching 
of American literature.” 

It then proceeds to ask: 

“What conceptions should be enforcedF 
(Italics mine.) 

We cannot object to enthusiasm, but 
we do to the enforcement of concep¬ 
tions upon high school youth. The 
teacher who subscribes to these senti¬ 
ments is not in accord with our objec¬ 
tives. He is teaching falsehood} he is 
exploiting a decent veneration for one’s 
country} he is creating unworthy val¬ 
ues of an intense nationalism, of prej¬ 
udice, and of narrow-mindedness. 

Ill 

Now we can turn to an “examina¬ 
tion of American literature in the light 
of the five functions of literature and 
the two considerations just discussed. 
We recall that the first function is to 
supply ethical criteria. Examples of 
our literature’s adequacy in furnishing 
these are numerous. Franklin’s moral 
precepts of Poor Richard's Almanac , 
and the didactic effect of his Autobi¬ 
ography are instances in point. Emer¬ 
son’s essay on Self-Reliance , certainly 
a nidus of conduct standards, and those 
on Manners and Friendship, all now 
taught in high schools, are further ex¬ 
emplification. The simple appreciation 
of Nature and the criticism of a phi¬ 
listine civilization by Thoreau in 
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Walden and other writings cannot es¬ 
cape our proof-seeking eye. Bryant 
and Whittier were also lovers of 
Nature. Lowell, Melville, Whitman, 
W. D. Howells—all are grist for our 
mill. 

The next function is to inspire. No 
literature can be guaranteed to be in¬ 
spirational for everyone—whether it 
be the Bible or How to Win Friends 
and Influence People. All that can be 
done is to provide maximum oppor¬ 
tunity under optimal conditions. Now 
the writings cited above, for the most 
part, not only contain ethical standards 
but exhort either implicitly or expli¬ 
citly the pursuit of them. Thus the 
frugal maxims of Franklin not only 
instruct but also urge: “Keep thy shop 
—and thy shop will keep thee.” This 
materialistic motto is selected not for 
its inherent worth, but as an excellent 
example of the dual role played by 
much of our literature—to discipline 
and to inspire. Emerson has made no 
divorcement between the two. When 
he writes in Self-Reliance, “Trust thy¬ 
self: every heart vibrates to that iron 
string,” he is as much a preacher as a 
teacher. It is through the perception 
of truth and the power of utterance 
that one is inspired. Few on reading 
this quotation can deny these qualities 
to Emerson: 

“Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your 
own gift you can present every moment 
with the cumulative force of a whole life’s 
cultivation; but of the adopted talent of 
another, you have only an extemporaneous, 
half possession.” 

Or again, in Friendship , “The only 
reward of virtue is virtue; the only 
way to have a friend is to be one.” 

Literature also seeks to inform. A 
national literature seeks especially to 
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inform about a national tradition. We 
have seen critics decry American litera¬ 
ture as being imitative and a part of 
English literature, If this be true— 
that there is nothing indigenously dis¬ 
tinctive about the much heralded 
American tradition, and therefore can¬ 
not be expressed through our litera¬ 
ture—then it fails to perform this 
third function. The problem which 
now engages our attention is to dis¬ 
cover or to disprove the existence of 
this tradition. We believe there does 
exist such a tradition, that the influ¬ 
ences which shaped the formation and 
growth of this nation have produced 
it. No country similar to ours was first 
founded as a haven for the oppressed, 
the down-trodden, the ambitious, the 
radical. No other country has invited 
population as a land of religious tolera¬ 
tion, ineffable economic opportunity, 
political and social equality. Few na¬ 
tions have made land so cheap and 
human dignity so high. No nation is 
comparable in the encouragement of 
individual initiative by the absence of 
the rigidity which civilization seem¬ 
ingly inevitably congeals into. And 
lastly, no nation has had the vast natu¬ 
ral resources which have been the for¬ 
tunate lot of the American people. It 
is no matter that much of this has 
gone; the point is that our past herit¬ 
age can be employed in the education 
of youth, and can be a true, legiti¬ 
mate source of inspiration. The Ameri¬ 
can tradition comprises a belief in: 
self-improvement, individualism, op¬ 
timism, rebellion against authority, the 
natural equality of man, the dignity 
and worthwhileness of man, his per¬ 
fectibility, heroic self-determination of 
peoples, the inevitability of progress, 
tolerance of belief, and finally, in de- 
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mocracy as a form of government. Last 
of all must be included, a spontaneous, 
indomitable perception of humor in 
the homely, commonplace qualities of 
its own people. 

We have been speaking in general 
terms j we have defined a tradition, 
thereby giving it an existence, without 
proof. Let us turn to the literature 
once again. A name that we have men¬ 
tioned immediately recurs to memory 
—Emerson. In his writing we find 
man exalted, man encouraged to be 
individual, to have faith in himself. 
Thoreau preaches rebellion against au¬ 
thority in his essay On the Duty of 
Civil Disobedience . Lowell and Lin¬ 
coln expound democratic principles—■ 
the one in Democracy , the other in the 
Gettysburg Address, Our colonial his¬ 
tory becomes more vivid in the writ¬ 
ings of William Byrd and Mrs. Anne 
Bradstreetj our frontier development 
in the stories about Davy Crockett, 
Leatherstocking, and Paul Bunyan; 
the gold rush in the stories of local 
color of Bret Hartej the agrarian 
problems in the novels of Hamlin 
Garland j life on the Mississippi in the 
hands of Mark Twain; the South in 
those of Joel Chandler Harris, Mary 
Johnston, and Walter Hines Page; 
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the rapid rise of materialism after the 
Civil War again from Mark Twain 
and William Dean Howells. And as 
for our humor, where but in America 
can one find such men as Mark Twain 
who wrote The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County, and such 
dialect jokesters as Artemus Ward, 
Bill Nye, Josh Billings, and Petrole¬ 
um V. Nasby? 

It is implicit in the nature of a 
literature which is the true expression 
of national tradition, as we have shown 
the American to be, and which at once 
contains ethical standards and inspira¬ 
tion to follow them, that such litera¬ 
ture functions to give pleasure as we 
have previously defined the term. 

The fifth and final function of 
literature is to furnish models of writ¬ 
ings. Since it has never to our knowl¬ 
edge been charged against American 
literature that it is deficient in this 
function, it should not be difficult to 
adduce proof for this point. With the 
exception of a national epic, like Para¬ 
dise Lost or the Aeneid, we have pro¬ 
duced every literary type, Indeed, we 
invented one—the short story. The 
drama, novel, poem, essay—all are 
ours as much as they belong to any 
nation. 


The study of literature nourishes youth, entertains old age y adorns 
prosperity, solaces adversity, is delightful at home, and unobtru¬ 
sive abroad .— Cicero. 



PHILOSOPHY OF SIGHT 


By Carl K. Bomberger 

The realist sees smoke alone: 

Dark in a cloudy day too soon. 
Darkness before the light is gone. 

And faces pale as the dawn moon. 

While the romanticist looks far, 

Glorying in the sunset’s light 
Smouldering to a spark of star— 
Reversed philosophy of sight. 

Though one sees smoke, and smoke alone, 
The other, only splintered light— 
Nothing more beautiful have I known: 
Than smoke with sun, at edge of night. 
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SANTAYANA ON DEMOCRACY* 

J. B. Shouse 


The Theory of Democracy 

I 

U p to this point we have ex¬ 
amined Santayana on democra¬ 
cy through the medium of his 
expressions about American democracy 
in particular. The conclusion of that 
part of the study was that he has in¬ 
terpreted democracy sympathetically, 
that his descriptions follow rather con¬ 
ventional patterns in that he conceives 
of the nature of democracy as does 
common opinion, in the main. There 
are no striking deviations from expec¬ 
tation} he paints the picture, on the 
whole, pleasingly and competently. 
With such background we approach 
his more general sketches of democra¬ 
cy’s features. 

While so discussing American de¬ 
mocracy Santayana included exposition 
of some of the very essentials of de¬ 
mocracy in general: free cooperation; 
demand of the governed for a voice in 
public affairs; willingness to be out¬ 
voted when we cannot outvote, to take 
political defeat gracefully; postulated 
fundamentals that remain as the un¬ 
questioned foundation of cooperation. 

* Previous article in Educational Forum, March, 

1938* 

1 Santayana, George. In Dialogues in Limbo i 1926. 
a Volume II of The Life af Reason^ igo$. 
‘Compare Sir James Jeans, in hia statement in 
Living Philosophies; “I cannot believe that democracy 
is to be our final form of government,” 

4 For example, Haldane, J. B, S., in hia statement 
in Living Philosophies: “Democracy appeals to me, 
not as an end in itself, but as the most hopeful route, 
at least for England, to a classless society.” He does 
not seem to regard “classless society” itself as de¬ 
mocracy j democracy appears to mean only democracy 
in government to Haldane. 


But we must turn to the dialogues 
On Self-Government 1 and to the De¬ 
mocracy chapter in Reason in Society 2 
to find Santayana’s principal analyses 
of democratic government. In the lat¬ 
ter, in particular, he has drawn the 
line (in so far as it can profitably be 
drawn) between social and political 
democracy. Functionally democratic 
government is “merely a means to an 
end, an expedient for the better and 
smoother government of certain states 
at certain junctures.” In so saying 
Santayana suggests relatively short 
life for democratic governments, it 
would appear . 8 At this stage we must 
beware of the danger of inferring that 
he has recorded a mental reservation 
about the virtue of democracy in mak¬ 
ing the quoted statement. While 
democratic government is a means to 
an end, democratic living is a general 
ideal of social life. 

In drawing that distinction Santa¬ 
yana is more explicit than in passages 
already referred to (in part I), in 
which he contents himself with saying 
that democracy is, to be sure, an ex¬ 
pedient, but that it is more than an 
expedient. It is perhaps a failure to 
make such distinction (and therefore 
a tendency to speak of democracy as a 
single thing) that has led some to view 
it only as an expedient.* 

When we appeal to political de¬ 
mocracy, it is for the purpose of help¬ 
ing to maintain or to restore the 
possibility of democratic living. The 
government then is consecrated to this 
purpose; the institutions of law and 
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government “would be very unjustly 
judged if judged as practical con¬ 
trivances only; they satisfy at the same 
time the moral interest people have in 
uttering and enforcing their feelings. 
These institutions are ceremonious, al¬ 
most sacerdotal; they are instinct with 
a dramatic spirit deeper and more vital 
than their utility.” 0 Consequently, we 
must be in that spirit as we consider 
democratic government. 

If there is any sounder justification 
for a democratic than for another form 
of government, it must be that the 
former more consistently represents 
the interests of the governed: 8 

“A government is not made representative 
or just by the mechanical expediment of 
electing its members by universal suffrage. 
It becomes representative only by embody¬ 
ing in its policy, whether by instinct or high 
intelligence, the people’s conscious and un¬ 
conscious interests .” 2 

The crucial activity of democracy con¬ 
sequently is the selection of truly rep¬ 
resentative governors. Santayana does 
not seem hopeful, for “ ... a demo¬ 
cratic society, naturally jealous of 
greatness, may be excused for not ex¬ 
pecting true greatness, and for not 
even understanding what it is.” This 
seems to doom democratic government 
to the control of those who are less 
than its greatest citizens, and who 
may not even be inclined to represent 
the governed. But Santayana does ad¬ 
mit this: “Democratic theory seems to 
be right, however, about the actual 
failure of theocracies, monarchies and 

8 In Character and Opinion in the United States } 
1920. 

8 As m 3: “The actunl achievement of democracy 
is that it gives a tolerably good time to the underdog. 
Or, at least, it honestly tries j and it U, I think, for 
this reason that most of us accept it as our political 
creed.” 
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oligarchies to remain representative 
and to secure the general good.” And 
in so stating he implies that we have 
more to hope for in this regard from 
democratic government than from 
class government. 

Therefore, when the people of a 
state take the government into their 
own hands, to exercise power over it, 
and to exercise its power, the purposes 
of the new government must constitute 
its saving grace, for “an assembly has 
only the lights common to the ma¬ 
jority of its members, far less, there¬ 
fore, than its members have when 
added together, and less even than the 
wiser part of them.” 

II 

In the dialogues on self-govern¬ 
ment, to which we now turn as to our 
original objective, the Stranger’s ob¬ 
servations are, of course, directed by 
the questions and comments of Soc¬ 
rates, for these dialogues follow the 
general plan of Plato’s dialogues. Soc¬ 
rates pretends to believe, in the be¬ 
ginning, that by self-government the 
Stranger means self-control. The 
Stranger, from a country wherein self- 
government is in operation, confesses 
having come in hope of finding in Soc¬ 
rates’ wisdom some escape from the 
mental confusion resulting from ex¬ 
periences with “the tragedy of self- 
government,” “the tragedy of those 
who do as they wish, but do not get 
what they want.” 

On the assumption that Socrates (as 
in the Platonic dialogues) is always 
the superior in argument of any with 
whom he converses, and that his op¬ 
ponent is but a foil (a “stooge,” in 
current phrase) whose words are only 
Socrates’ occasion for utterance, it 
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would seem logical to go direct to the 
latter’s own words. But the Stranger’s 
exposition of democratic government, 
in spite of his confessed confusion, is 
too important to pass over. 

Self-government, according to him, 
means that “people collectively issue 
the orders which they must obey in¬ 
dividually.” This is by no means a 
denial of the will of the governed; 

“There is an unwritten and plastic law in 
the modern world which we call fashion. 

. . . Fashion without magistrates rules by 
the will of the governed; it is pleasant to 
go where everybody goes, and to think what 
everybody thinks, and to dance as everybody 
dances , . . for the will of the governed, by 
which fashion rules, on the surface is a pass¬ 
ing caprice; but this caprice is grafted upon 
an habitual passion, namely, on a rooted in¬ 
stinct to lead, to follow, or somehow to lose 
oneself in a common enjoyment of life with 
one’s fellow-men.. .. Thus fashion governs 
us with our hearty consent, not only in our 
manners and appointments, but in our re¬ 
ligion and science, and above all in our 
politics.” 

This appears to be the basis of 
democratic government, this instinc¬ 
tive tendency to social imitation. The 
right to equality turns out to be the 
right to surrender individualism or, as 
Socrates puts it, “your democracy, 
which I suppose intends to express the 
autonomy of the individual, in effect 
entirely abolishes that autonomy.” 
Not so, as the Stranger sees itj the 
individual simply finds his own op¬ 
portunity in the activity of the group. 
Democracy issues from a desire, im¬ 
planted in us by nature, to join with 
others in common forms of action, the 
objects of action (and consequently the 

7 See my tf Principle of Unification” in Kadelpian 
Review, May, 1932. 
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actions themselves) being inconstant, 
in spite of the constancy of the inner 
drive . 7 

The most apparent weakness of this 
principle enunciated by the Stranger 
lies in its failure to provide sanction 
for the advantage of the governed. 
“Whether the effects of government 
are beneficent in the end nobody can 
tell, because nobody can foresee the 
infinite radiation of those effects in the 
future; nor even in the present have 
we any clear or authoritative notion 
of the uses that various people might 
regard as ultimate. . . .” 

This sounds as though the Stranger 
is surely asserting that the blind flock 
together without other guide than 
their “habitual passion.” Whence 
come the ideas or desires that become 
embodied in governmental measures 
in. such government? “They come to 
us gaily, like song to the lark. If we 
had to find a reason for liking what 
we like, we should never be able to 
like anything.” 

But the Stranger, nevertheless, sees 
no real danger of disaster in such 
fortuitous program. The haphazard is, 
rather, happy-hazard; the unprophetic 
is full of promise. For “. . . we exist; 
and life among us is in many ways 
safer, freer, more comfortable and 
more entertaining than it was in your 
(ancient Greek) cities, with their di¬ 
vine founders and lawgivers.” This 
may all seem like a declaration of 
faith that chance will bring the fortune 
that men in such situation decline to 
seek through sincere endeavor. It 
prompts one to recall the old saying 
that God takes care of children, fools 
and the United States. 

The question at issue, as the Strang¬ 
er sees it, is not so much the outcome 
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as the exercise of this principle of social 
imitation. “Beneath what may seem to 
you our blind expedients in govern¬ 
ment-—-that we count heads as if we 
paid out money by weight, without 
asking whether it was gold or silver— 
I think there is a profound instinct of 
freedom. Society itself is an accident 
to the spirit, and if society in any of 
its forms is to be justified morally it 
must be justified at the bar of indi¬ 
vidual conscience. In putting every¬ 
thing to a vote we are not so much 
supposing that the majority must be 
right as we are acknowledging, even 
at the price of material disaster, the 
indefeasible right of each soul to de¬ 
termine its own allegiances.” Of course 
we might ask whether this “indefeas¬ 
ible right” is manifested when allegi¬ 
ances are determined by the chance 
popularity of ideas that “come to us 
gaily, like song to the lark.” But it is 
a proper part of the naturalistic ex¬ 
planation of democracy which Santa¬ 
yana has worked out in the name of 
the Stranger. Right government does 
not necessarily coincide at all points 
with good government, according to 
this point of view. “Legitimacy in a 
government depends on the origin of 
its authority; excellence on its fruits.” 

Are results then not to be con¬ 
sidered? Most assuredly so. Those 
who practice self-government have al¬ 
ready been declared safe and happy. 
Furthermore, the Stranger asserts that 
“. . . experience has taught us that the 
Great K ing and the assembled people 

Sec T, V. Smith, T hr Philosophic (Yay oj Life t 
p. 183: “If a pereon must lenrn what his rights arc, 
what his duty, by asking some superior person, it does 
not take a wise man to know who will get tile best 
of that relationship.’ 1 

° Reference is made to the oraclt’s statement, 
“Right government rests on the will of the governed,” 
which is tlie occasion for these dialogues. 
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would not pass the same laws or gov¬ 
ern in the same interests,” 8 a point 
of view presented also in another of 
Santayana’s works, 2 as already indi¬ 
cated. 

From the Stranger’s presentation 
of the essentials of democracy in gov¬ 
ernment, the following principles ap¬ 
pear to be paramount: (1) Democracy 
is the only form of government in 
which the authority is properly placed; 
(a) this presupposes that the governed 
will, when in control of government, 
serve their own interests to an extent 
that an undemocratic government 
would not; (3) in spite of the ap¬ 
parent lack of foresight in the conduct 
of such government, it produces a 
relatively prosperous state of affairs, 
all things considered, which may be 
regarded as a pragmatic proof that 
democratic government, if opportunis¬ 
tic, at least seizes the opportunity when 
it appears. 

In the main, in the first dialogue 
which we have been following so far 
in this section, Socrates is bothered by 
that element in the political philoso¬ 
phy of the Stranger which ignores his 
(Socrates’) well-known conviction 
that virtue is knowledge. He cannot 
see that either freedom or autonomy 
can be founded on ignorant following 
of wishes; Socrates does not admit the 
force of the pragmatic proof men¬ 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. 
“If the god had spoken in prose, with¬ 
out wishing to be oracular, 0 he would 
have said that there is no right gov¬ 
ernment except good government; that 
good government is that which bene¬ 
fits the governed; that the good of the 
governed is determined not by their 
topmost wishes or their ruling pas¬ 
sions, but by their hidden nature and 
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their real opportunities, and speaking 
in their name has a right to rule in the 
state or in the private conscience.” 

True to the pattern of the dialogues 
of Plato, the Stranger is led to make 
a concession, his concession being that 
right government and good govern¬ 
ment ought to coincide. But he does 
not go so far as to concede that the 
right of government is to be waived in 
the interest of good government when 
coincidence cannot be achieved. 

Ill 

An examination of the second dia¬ 
logue results in a considerable degree 
of disappointment. No important 
principles are developed in support or 
in contravention of democratic gov¬ 
ernment. The Stranger’s exposition 
has been completed; as Socrates turns 
to the attack that attack is discerned 
to be a fine example of throwing darts 
of ridicule, which hardly augments 
Socrates’ reputation for wisdom. 

The Stranger has manifestly been 
affected by Socrates’ reception of his 
exposition of self-government. His 
earlier confusion has now become a 
complete absence of concern about the 
merits of democracy. “I feel no great 
affection or even pity for this doctrine 
of democracy.. . .” This sets the stage 
for the Stranger to fade out of the 
picture, to all effect, leaving Socrates 
to his own devices. 

He opens up the situation by vari¬ 
ous rather trivial questions, so obvi¬ 
ously unimportant that the Stranger 
ventures a mild reproof: “How comes 
it, Socrates, that you are found to-day 
making merry at the expense of 
knowledge?” Socrates points out the 
folly of attempting-to decide by ballot 
which diet would be best for the baby; 


he wants to know whether ants should 
not be included among the citizens of 
a democracy for “I am confident you 
would not allow the small stature or 
the black colour of ants to prejudice 
you against their rights as living 
creatures”; he wonders whether the 
dead should not have a voice in the 
affairs that were of such concern to 
them when living; he pokes a finger 
at the fact that “every young rascal 
who knows nothing of the origin and 
laws of his country, and has never 
done anything in it but be born, may 
cast a vote”; he asks whether an aver¬ 
age man is elected architect for public 
works, and whether the physician and 
the general are such only during their 
terms of office. Even the Stranger, 
although intellectually silenced, is 
moved to cry, “I suspect you are 
laughing at us.” 

But that does not stop the flow of 
barbed wit. “Do your little boys and 
girls, after playing in the street to¬ 
gether, vote to become brothers and 
sisters, and elect a father and a 
mother?” “. . . you will doubtless 
abolish the ridiculous old methods of 
animal regeneration, and establish 
something more decent; and by a ma¬ 
jority vote you will reform the con¬ 
figuration and climate of the earth, 
and decide what shall be its future 
language and arts; and you will begin, 
I hope, by voting yourself a much 
greater intelligence than that with 
which chance has endowed you.” 
“There were sophists in my day, too,” 
says Socrates, implying that the whole 
argument for democracy is sophistic. 

His most serious assertion in the sec¬ 
ond dialogue is simply another form 
of the contention that knowledge must 
function as ruling force if government 
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is to be successful. The whim-and- 
fancy allegiance is possible only where 
there is lack of knowledge. He who 
has knowledge finds that it determines 
his choices, “. . . the margin of free 
choice and initiative for a man of un¬ 
derstanding is exceedingly narrow, 
and grows narrower as the field of his 
competence grows wider and his 
science clearer. . . Freedom is to 
have knowledge and to act upon it. 
There is nothing drastically new in 
this idea; its importance is universally 
granted. A democratic country must 
educate its citizens or perish; demo¬ 
cratic government may save itself 
through exercise of its power to estab¬ 
lish a great program of public educa¬ 
tion; at least that is the common 
opinion. It must be conceded that 
there are those who consider democra¬ 
cy not its own savior but its own 
executioner; they are not able to see 
that education can meet the crises of 
democracy. 10 The possibility of saving 
the situation through education is not 
developed at all through the mouth 
of Socrates; it is allowed to escape his 
notice completely. 

On the whole, Socrates’ thrusts at 
democracy are rather impotent. One 
has the impression that the Stranger, 
uncertain as he declared himself to 
be even at the beginning of the conver¬ 
sations, nevertheless offered an out¬ 
line of a philosophy of political de¬ 
mocracy that was not riddled by 
Socrates, who at most exposed some of 
its weaker points. Socrates made the 

“As in 3: “True proj-ress—to better things—must 
be based on thought and knowledge, As I see it 
democracy encourages the nimble charlatan at the 
expense of the thinker) and prefers the plausible wizard 
with quack remedies to the true statesman, ... For this 
reason I suspect that all democracies carry within them 
the seeds of their own dissolution.” 


valid criticism that democracy is too 
indifferent to knowledge in the sense 
that we do not always select the lead¬ 
ers most highly qualified by right of 
knowledge and understanding of our 
social situations; he omitted all refer¬ 
ence to the possibility of raising the 
level of knowledge among the mass 
through conscious endeavor in the 
form of education; these things must 
be granted—one a mark against demo¬ 
cratic practice, the other against Soc¬ 
rates. One may believe that democra¬ 
cy can be better defended than it was 
defended by the Stranger, but equally, 
if the attack of Socrates is the most 
vigorous that can be devised, there ap¬ 
pears to be no reason for us to lose 
our faith in the possibilities of demo¬ 
cratic government. 

* * * 

That Santayana uses the name of 
Socrates to denominate his more repu¬ 
table character leads one to suspect 
that he believes democracy to be vul¬ 
nerable at certain indicated points. For 
one’s natural expectation is that Santa¬ 
yana would plan, when using the 
name of Socrates, to have the victory 
of debate go to him. But as I read the 
dialogues I am unable to conclude that 
Socrates disposed of democracy. Nor 
do I discover anything else in Santa¬ 
yana’s writings to justify a suspicion 
that he is at heart convinced of the 
futility of democratic government. 
Logically I find no ground for believ¬ 
ing that Santayana, in his writings, 
meant to disapprove democracy. And 
yet, I have to confess, the treatment 
of democracy in the name of Socrates 
is of such character that I am left with 
a doubt in mind as to Santayana’s own 
conviction. 



LESS WELL-KNOWN EPISODES IN THE 
LIFE OF HORACE MANN* 

E. I. F. Williams 


O ne of the remarkable things 
about the life of Mr. Mann is 
the fact that many of the biog¬ 
raphies have neglected so many perti¬ 
nent items which are essential for a 
complete and sympathetic understand¬ 
ing of his character and work. Mann’s 
sphere of activity was much more ex¬ 
tensive than is commonly supposed by 
those who have not made an exhaus¬ 
tive study of his life. The educational 
reports he wrote, the addresses he de¬ 
livered, the legislation passed as a 
result of his untiring and devoted ef¬ 
fort, his conflicts with opposing forces 
and parties—all these are relatively 
well-known. Summaries of his edu¬ 
cational writings and descriptions of 
his educational endeavors have been 
available for many years. Therefore, 
I turn to other matters, known, I am 
sure, to many of you, but not so gen¬ 
erally to the profession at large. 

Mann may be characterized as an 
educational statesman imbued with the 
gospel of educational and social re¬ 
form. He lived in an age when a 
vigorous reorientation of society was 
occurring. Of the period Ralph Waldo 
Emerson has written: “I find life in a 
precious state of fermentation. New 

*An address given February 27, 1938, before 
The Horace Mann League of the United States of 
America at their annual dinner in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Eased on the author’s Horace Mann: Educa¬ 
tional Statesman, published by The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany. Used by permission of the publishers, owners 
of the copyright. 


ideas are flying high and low. Every 
man carries a revolution in his waist¬ 
coat pocket.” A “new wine of ideal¬ 
ism” was filling the minds of men, 
Morley wrote: “It was a day of ideals 
in every camp. The general restless¬ 
ness was intense among reflecting con¬ 
servatives as among reflecting lib¬ 
erals. ... A great wave of humanity, 
a great wave of social sentiment, 
poured itself among all who had the 
faculty for large and disinterested 
thinking.” DeTocqueville, writing in 
1837, had commented: “The whole 
life of an American is passed like a 
game of chance, a revolutionary crisis, 
or a battle.” 

There was no one who interested 
himself more fully in the stirring 
events of the day than'did Mann. To 
the modern the opposition to war may 
seem a new movement, but Mr. Mann 
had anticipated the surge of sentiment 
against human slaughter. He bitingly 
suggested that the fathers of the Con¬ 
stitution neglected to establish a na¬ 
tional university, but instead had 
founded West Point as “the normal 
school of war.” He declared: “As the 
object of the common normal school 
is to teach teachers how to teach j so 
the object of the academy is to teach 
killers how to kill.” It was his opinion 
that a thousandth part of previous 
war expenditures, if spent in educating 
the people, would have eliminated the 
war curse entirely. He opposed slavery 
because he saw it trammeling the hu- 
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man race, for without freedom he saw 
little hope for progress through edu¬ 
cation. Having devoted himself to 
“the supremest welfare of mankind 
upon earth,” it would have been the 
merest travesty had he not given al¬ 
legiance to every effort directed to¬ 
wards human welfare and social 
amelioration. 

Doubtless biographers have erred 
in devoting entirely too much atten¬ 
tion to the details of the struggles 
through which Mr. Mann had passed 
in advancing his views and ideals. His 
battles with the Boston schoolmasters, 
Daniel Webster, and his enemies at 
Antioch College have, at least to some 
extent, obscured the positive philoso¬ 
phy to which he dedicated himself. 

Mann had a passion for democracy, 
not only for a few but for the human 
race as a whole. He said: “The Com¬ 
mon School is the greatest discovery 
ever made by man.” Strong language 
this! And yet surely not an exaggera¬ 
tion! When one considers the 
30,000,000 or more children in the 
United States alone who are having 
doors of opportunity opened to them 
at this moment because the tool of uni¬ 
versal education has been provided, 
and the gross effect on human welfare 
which has been produced through the 
agency of the school, the significance 
of his statement is realized. 

As a devotee of democracy, Mann 
held pronounced ideas about wealth 
and its distribution. He saw the in¬ 
justices of the prevailing social order 
both in the United States and in the 
countries of Western Europe. Upon 
his return from Europe he had writ¬ 
ten: “Of production, there is no end; 
of distribution, there is no beginning. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine chil¬ 
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dren of the same common Father 
suffer from destitution, that the thou¬ 
sandth may revel in superfluities. A 
thousand cottages shrink in meanness 
and want, to swell the dimensions of 
a single palace.” Again, he wrote: 
“Mankind are rapidly passing through 
a transition state. The idea and feeling 
that the world was made, and life 
given, for the happiness of all, and not 
for the ambition, or pride, or luxury, 
of one, or of a few, are pouring in, 
like a resistless tide, upon the minds 
of men, and are effecting a universal 
revolution in human affairs, , . . The 
axiom which holds the highest wel¬ 
fare of all the recipients of human 
existence to be the end and aim of 
that existence, is the theoretical foun¬ 
dation of all governments of this Un¬ 
ion. ... A new phrase,—the people,— 
is becoming incorporated into all lan¬ 
guages and laws; and the correlative 
idea of human rights is evolving. . . . 
That government will be deemed 
faithless to one of highest trusts which 
endows institutions to cultivate genius 
and knowledge in a few, while it 
spurns the millions from its protecting 
care.” Because of the injustices in¬ 
flicted by some men of means, the 
wealthy man had begun to be con¬ 
sidered a “plunderer of the earnings 
of his fellow men.” Mann considered 
“vast fortunes a misfortune to the 
state, and all above a fortune a mis¬ 
fortune also to its possessor.” Seeing 
the greatest of inequalities already ex¬ 
isting between classes and a widening 
chasm between the rich and poor be¬ 
ing formed, he declared: “There is 
no equity in the allotment which as¬ 
signs to one man but a dollar a day 
with working, while another has an 
income of a dollar a minute without 
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working.” He enunciated the prin¬ 
ciple that wealth is a relative , and not 
an absolute right. No man was more 
firm in his belief in the sacredness of 
private property; on the other hand 
no one was more convinced of the duty 
and obligation of the wealthy man to 
use his means for the advancement of 
the Commonwealth. 

In this connection, the true signifi¬ 
cance of three principles stated by 
Mann in his Tenth Annual Report has 
not been completely realized. Let me 
quote them without amplification: (i) 
“The successive generations of men 
taken collectively constitute one great 
commonwealth.” (2) “The property 
of this commonwealth is pledged for 
the education of all its youth up to 
such a point as will save them from 
poverty and vice, and prepare them 
for the adequate performance of their 
social and civic duties.” (3) “The 
successive holders of this property are 
trustees bound to the faithful execu¬ 
tion of their trust by the most sacred 
obligations, and embezzlement and 
pillage from children and descendants 
have not less of criminality, and have 
more of meanness, than the same of¬ 
fenses when perpetrated against con¬ 
temporaries.” The Report which in¬ 
cluded these statements was declared 
by a writer in the Edinburgh Review 
to be a “noble monument of a civilized 
people,” the author believing that, if 
America were to be sunk beneath the 
waves, “This would remain as the 
fairest picture on record of an ideal 
commonwealth.” 

Mann is sometimes pictured as in¬ 
dividualistic, as headstrong, as lacking 
friends. Great stress is placed upon the 
enemies which he made. It is of course 
true that the reformer, the man of 


action, makes enemies, and like other 
reformers, Mann had his full share. 
But he also made great and secure 
friendships. No man could have been 
elected to the legislature of Massa¬ 
chusetts, risen rapidly as a senator to 
the presidency of the Senate, and been 
elected to the national Congress, who 
did not possess friends. 

Mann stood shoulder to shoulder 
with many others in the very fore¬ 
front of social reform. Among the 
ministers of Boston he counted Wil¬ 
liam Ellery Channing and Father 
Taylor among his firm friends and 
supporters. The former was the ac¬ 
knowledged leader among the intel¬ 
lectuals and transcendentalists of 
Boston, described by Mann “on all 
subjects of philanthropy as a half 
century in advance of his age.” To 
Mann, Father Taylor was “the noblest 
man I have ever known.” He was 
described by others as a sailor among 
transcendentalists, the “Booth of the 
Boston pulpit,” and “the second 
Jeremy Taylor.” In that day, as in 
this, there were entirely too many 
mediocre sermons which lacked a 
flaming purpose. “Hearing common 
sermons,” Mann declared, “gives my 
piety the consumption.” These two 
preached vitally and effectively, and 
their sermons accordingly attracted 
attention. 

Mann owed much to George 
Combe, the Scotch philosopher and 
advocate of phrenology. At the time 
phrenology had many adherents, 
among them Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry Barnard, William T. Harris 
and Henry Ward Beecher. It was the 
psychology of its day, the fore-runner 
of modern psychology. Its principal 
advocates were educational reformers 
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who were attempting to make educa¬ 
tion scientific and who were seeking 
to elevate man to a place of greater 
importance in the universe. 

Samuel Gridley Howe was an in¬ 
separable companion who idolized 
Mann and his work. Mann, in turn, 
was interested in the Institute for the 
Blind and the success of its superin¬ 
tendent. Like Mann, Howe was a re¬ 
former, who was interested in abolish¬ 
ing slavery, and his wife, Julia Ward 
Howe, who supported and stimulated 
her husband in his reform activities, 
likewise defended and supported 
Mann in his wearing, weary struggles. 
T. H. Gallaudet, of Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut, was a trusted and respected 
ally. Henry Barnard, considerably 
younger than Mann, for years was 
closely associated with him in educa¬ 
tional endeavors. When Mann was 
planning the curriculum of the Lex¬ 
ington normal school, he conferred 
with Barnard and Gallaudet; he 
asked and secured Barnard’s help in 
working with the Massachusetts legis¬ 
lature, when it seemed as if the Board 
of Education would be abolished as an 
economy measure; he had Barnard 
come to lecture to the people of Mas¬ 
sachusetts; he asked him to accept a 
position as principal of one of the 
normal schools of Massachusetts; and 
when he himself was considering re¬ 
tirement from the secretaryship, he 
favored Barnard as his successor in 
the position and in turn Mann assisted 
Barnard in promoting education in 
Rhode Island. 

Mann was a brother-in-law of Na¬ 
thaniel Hawthorne who had lived in 
the Mann home in West Newton for 
a year while writing The Blithedale 
Romance, His sister-in-law was 
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Elizabeth Peabody, who founded the 
first state-supported kindergarten in 
America, and who edited The Dial , 
official organ of the transcendentalists. 

Mann also had the support of Hen¬ 
ry Wadsworth Longfellow and other 
leading citizens, who assisted in a ma¬ 
terial way in making the common 
school reform effective. Edward 
Everett, governor of Massachusetts, 
later president of Harvard University, 
gave Mann his undivided support. 
Rufus Choate, John A. Andrew (later 
governor), G. S. Hilliard and Charles 
Sumner had their law offices in the 
same building and were intimate with 
him; Jared Sparks, the historian, 
boarded in the same house; Charles 
Francis Adams, brother-in-law of Ed¬ 
ward Everett, Richard Henry Dana, 
James Russell Lowell, and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow were fellow- 
members of the Free Soil party; Se¬ 
ward, Chase, Giddings and Hale were 
close friends and co-workers in Con¬ 
gress; John Quincy Adams was for 
years a staunch supporter, and when 
he died suddenly in Congress, Mann 
was elected to fill his unexpired term. 
In the days of Mann’s secretaryship, 
Daniel Webster was sympathetic to 
the public school cause; Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips were for the large 
part sympathetic, although they later 
lost patience with Mann because they 
thought he lacked sufficient aggressive¬ 
ness in the anti-slavery cause. 

Among educators Mann’s name was 
known far and wide. His advice on 
school affairs was eagerly sought in 
every state of the Union; his reports 
were printed as official documents by 
the governments of England and Ger¬ 
many; under the inspiring leadership 
of Sarmiento, his educational philoso- 
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phy became the basis of the educational 
system of Argentine Republic and 
Chili. It was he who recommended 
David Page as the principal of the 
normal school at Albany (the first in 
the United States outside of Massa¬ 
chusetts), and he suggested Mr. Shaw 
as superintendent of schools for the 
city of New Orleans, one of the first 
elected to such a position in America. 

II 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Mann’s life was closely connected 
with, and affected by, two financial 
depressions, the Panic of 1837, and 
the Panic of 1857. Dr. Edgar Knight, 
of the University of North Carolina, 
has directed attention to the fact that 
great educational progress had direct¬ 
ly followed each financial depression 
in America. Scarcely had Mann been 
made secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education when the finan¬ 
cial storm of 1837 broke in all its 
fury. Despite assertions that the re¬ 
cent depression was the worst ever to 
occur in this country, candor forces 
one to the conclusion that the fi¬ 
nancial debacle of a century ago was 
even more severe and heart-rending. 
Speculation, graft, inflation, credit 
buying and financial recklessness had 
erected a house of straw which was 
bound to crumble sooner or later. So 
prominent a figure as Henry Clay 
declared that 64 of 67 officials of the 
land office were defaulters. Paper 
money doubled in amount during the 
years, 1830-18375 and western lands 
were soon increased a hundred per cent 
in price during the same period. In a 
brief half year the country was com¬ 
pletely prostrate} farming land in 
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North Carolina decreased to two per 
cent of its former price} almost all 
property in Alabama and half that in 
the entire United States changed 
handsj slaves brought only a sixth of 
the price formerly paid} a third of 
Ohio’s banks were forced into bank¬ 
ruptcy; and in the short space of five 
months, ninety per cent of the fac¬ 
tories in the Eastern States were com¬ 
pelled to close and suspend operations. 
Great destitution appeared and ac¬ 
companying it the inevitable economic 
and social unrest. 

A governor was elected in Massa¬ 
chusetts on a retrenchment platform, 
and a determined but unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt was made to abolish the Board 
of Education and discontinue the state 
normal schools. The struggle resolved 
itself into a contest between the men 
of property, on the one hand, and the 
farmers and industrial classes on the 
other. The election of 1840 was a 
“contest between radicalism and the 
property and education of the coun¬ 
try.” Out of it the common man 
secured shorter hours, higher wages, 
the suffrage, social recognition and bet¬ 
ter school advantages. In 1857, repeat¬ 
ing the situation two decades before, 
the economic structure became un¬ 
sound. The depression was responsible 
more than any other factor for the fail¬ 
ure of the institution at Yellow Springs, 
since many who had pledged funds 
for operating Antioch College had be¬ 
come impoverished and unable to 
meet their obligations. 

But if the misfortunes incident to 
the two panics made it more difficult 
to maintain and pursue the educational 
enterprise, they showed more force¬ 
fully the need for reform. And Mann 
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used them to elevate education to the 
status of a major enterprise of the 
state. He saw it as the one reform 
calculated to promote the welfare of 
the whole people. He considered the 
church, the press and political parties 
divisive—agencies and institutions 
which reached only a small fraction 
of the people. Not so the school! “On 
schools and teachers,” he writes, “I 
rely more than on any other earthly 
instrumentality, for the prosperity of 
the state, and for the reformation and 
advancement of the race. All other re¬ 
forms seek to abolish specific ills; edu¬ 
cation ministers to universal improve¬ 
ment. However, to fulfill their pur¬ 
pose the schools must themselves be 
universal: “It is well,” he reflects, 
“when the wise and the learned dis¬ 
cover new truths; but how much bet¬ 
ter to diffuse the truths already dis¬ 
covered, amongst the multitudes. 
Every addition to true knowledge is 
an addition to human power; and 
while a philosopher is discovering one 
new truth, millions may be propa¬ 
gated amongst the people. Diffusion, 
then, rather than discovery, is the duty 
of government. . . . The whole land 
must be watered with the streams of 
knowledge. It is not enough to have, 
here and there, a beautiful fountain 
playing in palace gardens; but let it 
come like the abundant fatness of the 
clouds upon the thirsting earth.” He 
continues: “The education of the 
whole people in a republican govern¬ 
ment can never be attained without 
the consent of the whole people. Com¬ 
pulsion, even if it were desirable, is 
not an available instrument. Enlight¬ 
enment, not coercion, is our resource. 
... We cannot drive our people up 


a dark avenue, even though it be the 
right one; but we must hang the starry 
lights of knowledge about it, and show 
them not only the directness of its 
course to the goal of prosperity, and 
honor, but the beauty of the way that 
leads to it.” A love of truth, “the 
pool of a moral Bethesda, whose 
waters have miraculous healing,” had 
to be aroused. 

Ill 

Perhaps there is no area of Mr. 
Mann’s life concerning which there is 
more misunderstanding than in the re¬ 
ligious phase. It has been asserted 
often that he was opposed to religion 
in the schools, even to religion itself. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth! From his earliest days he had 
been vitally interested in religious 
matters. It is true that he revolted 
against the restrictive and gloomy doc¬ 
trines prevalent in his boyhood. Like 
many another college student then and 
since he departed from his earlier 
childhood beliefs, and sought a more 
reasonable faith. During his college 
years he had adopted the deism of 
Cicero as his creed. More and more as 
time went on, he felt himself drawn 
to the liberal position accepted by the 
Unitarian branch of the church. He 
paid rent for a pew in a Boston Uni¬ 
tarian church and later, when he took 
up his residence in West Newton, 
assisted in organizing a church of that 
faith there. In later life, while he was 
President of Antioch, he affiliated with 
the Christian denomination, because 
he saw little difference in the position 
of that church and the Unitarian 
belief. A religion of love, rather than 
of fear, attracted him. 
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He had high regard for the in¬ 
herent, though latent, possibilities of 
man, He developed great respect for 
the laws of science, which he conceived 
as applying to human affairs as to ma¬ 
terial forces, He believed in man’s im- 
provability and his possible divinity. 

On the other hand, he did oppose, 
and oppose mightily, the teaching of 
sectarianism in the common schools, 
believing that if it secured a foothold 
in the public school system, the insti¬ 
tution could never hope to be uni¬ 
versal. With bitter and biting phrase 
he opposed the suggestion of a mi¬ 
nority group that if they did not agree 
with the policy of the school district, 
they should be allowed a proportion 
of public funds to support their own 
schools. While the necessity of re¬ 
ligious instruction for all children was 
a principle which he guarded with 
zealous care, he declared the teaching 
must not be sectarian. 

Just as staunchly and emphatically 
as he struggled against religious con¬ 
trol in the schools, Mann opposed 
using them for purposes of political 
propaganda. He took issue with those 
who sought to give partisan treatment 
in teaching the Constitution, favoring 
rather the teaching of the fundamental 
nature of government, and allowing 
the student to form his own conclusions 
on application to the current scene. 
Subservient to no faction or group, but 
aspiring to minister to all, common 
schools were to be schools, “of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people,” of the whole people, by the 
whole people, for the whole people. 
He divorced his office from any sem¬ 
blance of political activity, refusing to 
attend political caucuses or to be other¬ 
wise politically active during his en¬ 


tire term of office as secretary. In his 
controversy with the Boston school¬ 
masters he had stated his philosophy 
clearly and emphatically: “The Board 
of Education was not established to 
show favor or disfavor to any one 
political or religious party as it regards 
other political or religious parties. I 
believe it is their wish, as it is certainly 
my wish, that the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of our republican government; 
should be unfolded in the schools; but 
not that teachers should espouse either 
side of the great controverted ques¬ 
tions in politics,—whether as to meas¬ 
ures or men,—on which the nation is 
divided.” He proposed to keep the 
school free from the dominance of 
party, “unblasted by the fiery breath of 
animosity,” neutral amid the fierce 
collision of doctrines, free from propa¬ 
ganda, free from “proselytism to re¬ 
ligious creeds, or to partisan doc¬ 
trines.” 

IV 

One could almost indefinitely recall 
instances in which Mr. Mann antici¬ 
pated modern viewpoints in educa¬ 
tional philosophy and methods. He 
urged the importance of the education 
of the emotions, a subject to which 
little attention had been given by 
earlier writers, saying: “Every true 
teacher will consider the train of feel¬ 
ing, not less than the train of thought, 
which is evolved by the exercises of 
the schoolroom.” Success for pupils in 
the schoolroom, so valued by modern 
mental hygienists, was also sought by 
him, for in his opinion failure in school- 
work “depresses the spirits, takes away 
all the animation and strength derived 
from hope, and utterly destroys the 
ideal of intellectual accuracy.” Legiti- 
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mate motives were, in his opinion, the 
sine qua non of learning. “All teachers 
look upon books and apparatus as in¬ 
dispensable to the highest progress of 
a school.... Yet how much more in¬ 
dispensable are a desire and purpose 
to learn in the breast of a child, than 
a book in his hand.” The adherents of 
the activity program will applaud 
his statement: “Experience has now 
proved that it is much easier to furnish 
profitable and delightful employment 
for all of these powers (that is, of the 
senses) than it is to stand over them 
with a rod and stifle their workings.” 
Socialized procedures also had his ap¬ 
proval. “The method I have described 
necessarily leads to conversation, and 
conversation with an intelligent teach¬ 
er secures several important objects. 
It communicates information. It 
brightens ideas before only dimly ap¬ 
prehended. It addresses itself to the 
various faculties of the mind, so that 
no one of them ever tires or is cloyed. 
It teaches the child to use language, 
to frame sentences, to select words 
which express his whole meaning. It 
occupies the eye and the hand as well 
as the mind.” Even the essence of the 
project method is charted, “with no 
restriction on choice of subjects, no 
limits to the extent of information that 
may be engrafted on them.” And in¬ 
tegration of subjects was within his 
ken, for the “teacher connects the sub¬ 


ject of each lesson with all kindred and 
collateral ones” so that “a variety of 
subjects can be taught simultaneously 
in school, without any interference 
with each other; nay, that the ‘com¬ 
mon bond’ which as Cicero has said 
‘binds all sciences together/ should 
only increase their unity as it enlarges 
their number.” To be sure many of 
these ideas were present only in germ. 
Mann’s mind dwelt on universal 
truths and principles, and it is proof of 
his greatness, that he recognized in 
embryo so much of what, then new, is 
now considered essential in the educa¬ 
tional process and is commonly ac¬ 
cepted. 

But this paper must close. Enough 
has been given to show something of 
the breadth of Mann’s contacts, and 
his fundamental understanding of 
education as a social process, a process 
social in its method and in its implica¬ 
tions. If an interest has been aroused 
in the further study of the life and 
work of our greatest educational 
statesman, the purpose of this paper 
will have been accomplished. In these 
centennial years it is well to affirm 
anew the principles upon which our 
educational system is founded, and to 
recall the inestimable contributions of 
the Father of the American Common 
Schools in promoting the universal 
school as a tool of American democ¬ 
racy. 


For, in the name of the living God, it must be proclaimed that 
licentiousness shall be the liberty, and violence and chicanery 
shall be the law, and superstition and craft shall be the religion-, 
and the self destructive indulgence of all sensual and unhallowed 
passions shall be the only happiness of that people who neglect the 
education of their children .— Horace Mann, Fourth of July 
Oration. 
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A MUSICAL PROPOSITION 

Schurer Olae Werner 


S ome time ago while attending a 
summer session at a nearby uni¬ 
versity I occupied an apartment 
facing an alley across from which was 
one of the numerous fraternity houses 
in the district. 

It had been some time since I had 
enjoyed any university associations and 
I was looking forward to this ex¬ 
perience with considerable pleasure. 
However, what might have been and 
what was, were a considerable distance 
apart at the end of the session because 
of an unlooked for circumstance. The 
previously mentioned fraternity house 
had a radio with a loud speaker, and 
the institution that supposedly sym¬ 
bolizes the union of intellectual attain¬ 
ment and culture with the fraternal 
spirit of fellowship expressed itself 
entirely in terms of the latter by the 
excessive and indiscriminate use of the 
radio. 

The summer being an unusually 
trying one on account of the prolonged 
hot spell, it was necessary to have the 
windows open at all times so that any 
avenue of escape from the constant 
barrage of musical caterwauling that 
emanated from the sitting room across 
the way was effectively eliminated. 
Hence loss of sleep and constant ir¬ 
ritation, for there was never any time 
limit on this performance. 

Given a room full of people whose 
musical appreciation level was ap¬ 
parently zero by one hundred per 
cent of the occupants, the law of aver¬ 
ages that operates in other cases here 
ceased to function; for, if there was 
by any chance that transition which 


takes place so readily in radio pro¬ 
grams, where the vilest conglomera¬ 
tion of sound is superseded by some¬ 
thing of merit, there was always some 
one present to switch the dial and tap 
the flow of rubbish from some other 
station. These “he men” (for they 
were a fairly athletic looking lot) 
would listen to the most maudlin 
drivel by some other member of the 
species homo sapiens with evident en¬ 
joyment. 

To one not accustomed to this type 
of entertainment the experiment 
proved something in the nature of a 
liberal education. The astonishing 
variety of honks, squawks, snorts, 
grunts, and groans by crooners, yo- 
dlers, Hawaiian wailers, blues singers 
and tin horn orchestras left one won¬ 
dering “What next?” There were the 
popular brands of organist blubbering 
all over the keyboard, exhibiting a 
musical education gone to seed on 
glisandos and slurs and adding insult 
to injury by the incessant use of the 
tremolo stop, the latter evidently per¬ 
manently corroded into a fixed posi¬ 
tion from lack of reverse action. One 
heard abominable females singing end¬ 
lessly about lo-ove and, what was 
worse, male yowlers doing the same 
thing. The marks of eligibility for 
either class seemed to be that they 
have little or no voice and that they 
use execrably what little voice they 
possess. In other words, that they vio¬ 
late every rule that would be included 
in an elementary course in voice train¬ 
ing and every precept of good manners 
and good taste. 
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There were selections from tin-pan 
alley by the “sunshine boys” who after 
playing several toots with the orches¬ 
tra were followed by some misguided 
human trying to sing what the or¬ 
chestra had just tried to play. Other 
favorites were so-called Hawaiian se¬ 
lections that had all the realism of a 
toothache set to music—a never-end¬ 
ing stream of musical profanity, plati¬ 
tudes, puerilities and inanities. 

All this led to some reflection on my 
part when I was sufficiently removed 
from this ungodly atmosphere to do 
any rational thinking. To what extent 
is education to blame when presum¬ 
ably intelligent people, capable of en¬ 
joying the benefits of a university 
education, leave the halls of learning 
with a taste for music that is little 
better than that of the pre-prohibition 
saloon habitue? If some modicum of 
music appreciation has not been ac¬ 
quired by this time, at what stage of 
life is it supposed to come? And, lack¬ 


ing this appreciation, what about the 
manners of these students who have 
not acquired sufficient courtesy to have 
any regard for the other fellow whose 
taste may be above the level of their 
own? We have failed on these two 
counts! 

I therefore propose that each candi¬ 
date for a bachelor’s degree in any 
field whatsoever be required to take at 
least one course in music appreciation 
before above degree is granted, this 
course to accomplish, if possible, the 
following; 

ist—Intensify the student’s appre¬ 
ciation of good music if this apprecia¬ 
tion already exists. 

2nd—Develop latent musical ap¬ 
preciation in the student who otherwise 
would not give this side of his nature 
a chance. 

3rd—For those not capable of any 
music appreciation above the level of 
“hotcha” songs, a course in radio music 
manners, 


Musky in the best sense , does not require novelty ; nay , the older 
it is, and the more we are accustomed to it, the greater its effect .■— 
Goethe. 



THE TEACHER’S HERITAGE 

Olga Sagal 


asa “public servant” the American 
ZV school teacher of the twentieth 
XJL century is the most servile, in¬ 
conspicuous, conservative, and com¬ 
placent human being on earth. This 
fact is due to a vicious chain of circum¬ 
stances which have been in operation 
from the early days of American his¬ 
tory. In my own experience, I have 
found three principal forces contribut¬ 
ing to the general aura of inertia con¬ 
nected with the teaching profession: 
(i) undergraduate courses in educa¬ 
tion (2) public opinion (3) pressure 
groups. 

My undergraduate courses, espe¬ 
cially in methods of teaching, revolved 
around “don’ts and musts,” and that 
in several languages, “forbeodan,” 
“defenser” and “verboten.” These 
pertained principally to personal con¬ 
duct in small communities in which I 
was to teach. Since I was to receive my 
living from these communities, it was 
evidently my duty to please everyone 
and to conform in order that I might 
be held up to the younger generation 
as an exemplary human being. Where 
millions of parents had failed, I was 
to succeed. At no time was I told that 
never again would I meet the ideal 
surroundings and cultural atmosphere 
of the college campus. No one ever 
mentioned the fact that I would meet 
petty jealousies and narrow prejudices 
in drab villages and towns. Never did 
the learned professors even hint that 
a teacher has a right to live her own 
life outside the classroom and when 
necessary for the good of the profes¬ 
sion even to brazenly uphold inde¬ 


pendent thinking and ideas whether 
they pertained to honesty, freedom, 
politics, economics, or the right to 
participate in community affairs as any 
other citizen. 

In many communities where I have 
taught a teacher was prevented from 
affiliating with any political party, and 
yet I have had members of the board 
of education come to take me to vote 
in local elections and try to influence 
my vote by saying, “Well, you know 
how the Board feels! ” 

In the matter of public opinion a 
new teacher in a system needs must 
fall in with existing conditions and 
fit herself into the lethargy of older 
and “resigned-to-their-fate” teachers 
until she becomes a part of the dull 
pattern, if she wishes to be considered 
a good teacher. She must also fill the 
shoes of preceding “good” teachers. 
Miss So-and-So never let the children 
make so much noise! Miss So-and-So 
never let them talk to her that way! 
Miss So-and-So sang in the choir, 
taught Sunday school, never missed 
church and was such a good Christian! 
The criticisms come pouring in not 
only from the faculty itself, but also 
from the community. Any enthusiasm 
on the part of the new teacher is 
frowned upon, any new innovation is 
barred. Any voiced opinion is received 
with undertone comments, raised eye¬ 
brows, and frigid overtones. At the 
end of her first year the new teacher 
becomes a timid mute except when 
in a group of her girl friends, if she 
can find any her own age.. Faculty 
meetings are dreary, drab affairs where 
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every teacher is anxiously looking at 
the clock and resentfully feeling why 
after-school time should be taken with 
matters chiefly administrative or if 
something of vital importance does 
come up a “what’s the use of saying 
anything” pervades, since in the end 
the matter will be smugly settled by 
the principal and the superintendent. 

As far as parent-teacher associations 
are concerned and when they do exist 
at all, for many times principals do 
not like any interference, the teachers 
do most of the work. In one school 
entertainment was the principal reason 
for the P.T.A.’s existence where once 
a month every child six to eighteen 
and his parents and their friends came 
for amusement and refreshments 
served by the poorly paid teachers. In 
twelve years of teaching I have found 
only one workable plan for the P.T.A., 
and that existed on paper only. How 
then can we educate parents? Com¬ 
plaints and grievances from parents 
usually go straight to the principal or 
to the board members or to the lodge 
meeting and then something is done 
about it. The teacher’s side is unim¬ 
portant. Where can she turn? Her 
own colleagues fearing for their own 
skins refuse to take sides with the 
minority. The superintendent never 
represents his teachers. He represents 
the board of education. Any lone voice 
is quickly, many times painfully, 
hushed. Instilled with fear of com¬ 
munity censure, the teacher very quick¬ 
ly learns to take hints. She must stand 
in with the “right people.” She be¬ 
comes a cringing hypocrite. 

Pressure groups vary with every sec¬ 
tion of the country. What teacher has 
escaped them? A very small minority 
may exert the greatest pressure, while 


in the case of majorities the pressure 
becomes overwhelming. Religious 
denominations represent taxpayers. 
Every teacher must contribute not 
only of her time, but also of her 
money. She is regularly paid. If she 
joins a church she must teach Sunday 
school when no one else will do it. She 
should contribute to missionary barrels 
and charity. She would plan entertain¬ 
ments and even furnish amusements 
every time she is called upon to do so. 
If she is asked to write up events for 
newspapers and bulletins, she can ex¬ 
pect no credit for it, but must consider 
it an honor. After all she should know 
what to write, but she must not ask any 
intelligent questions on existing evils, 
nor must she question any favoritism. 
She must hide a trained mind under a 
barrel. She must not show up the 
stupidities of those who pay her a 
salary. She must agree that every one 
around her is her superior in every 
way. 

In certain parts of New York State, 
the Masonic order is an all-powerful 
organization. No teacher can expect 
advancement of any sort unless con¬ 
nected with that order. No criticism 
must ever be made of such a condition. 
Should a teacher refuse to conform all 
sorts of excuses are found for her dis¬ 
missal. 

Social cliques exert pressure. Semi¬ 
private dancing classes form part of 
the curriculum. In some instances chil¬ 
dren are taken out of regular sessions 
for private dancing lessons and private 
piano lessons. Every small village has 
its socially ambitious. 

Daughters of the American Revo¬ 
lution offer prizes of their own special 
type. Compositions are handed in on 
subjects of their choosing, when not 
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merit of the product wins but rather 
social precedence and “good blood” al¬ 
though the competition has been open 
to all. This same group would have 
the school teach that the early settlers 
were “saints” and worship should be 
extended to their progenitors. The 
D.A.R.’s perpetrated the loyalty oath, 
as we all know. Every teacher that I 
know signed this oath. Most of them 
with a shrug of the shoulders, a few 
with a smirk on the lips. Not one ques¬ 
tioned that blank. No one questioned 
any infringement on teacher rights. 
Any private individual would have 
considered it unconstitutional and an 
insult. 

The American Legion (perhaps be¬ 
cause it consists of men) usually causes 
much clamor. Veterans are brought as 
speakers at which times war is glori¬ 
fied and personal aggrandizement is 
impressed upon the minds of rural 
youth. Months of teaching cannot 
erase a uniform, medals, and a roaring 
speech. 

Boards of education are the most 
feared perhaps of all pressure groups. 
Usually they consist of politically am¬ 
bitious men and women. Their interest 
in education even when educated or 
even when they have children in 
school is a small part. In small vil¬ 
lages the meetings are the chief indoor 
sport, especially in the winter. First of 
all, all salaries must be cut, for then 
taxes are kept down. Superintendents 
must work hand in hand with them. 
The teacher vote is negligible. Teach¬ 
ers are not organized and are not 
allowed to be organized. “Voluntary” 
waivers of salaries is the proud record 
of many boards of education. With the 
attempt at more modern methods are 
any concessions made for materials, 


new textbooks and in some cases for 
more sanitary conditions? One new 
high school near New York City has 
no gymnasium and no auditorium. 
The school so badly needed was the 
result of P.W.A. grants and private 
interest. The Board refused to help 
when it is amply paid by surrounding 
districts. These men are not unedu¬ 
cated people, but represent New York 
City business men. This same Board 
prides itself on paying one-half for 
teachers courses in winter and summer 
sessions. If a teacher has a “pull” with 
the Board she is freer, and if she is a 
town girl whose father has power she 
receives precedence regardless of 
ability. Many out of town teachers 
marry town men. As married teachers 
they are allowed to remain, because 
they help support their husbands. 

Far greater restrictions are placed 
on teachers than on pupils. Any high 
school girl may walk across the cam¬ 
pus with a cigarette in her mouth, an 
“old-maid” school teacher wouldn’t 
dare do it. Men fill their teachers’ 
room with smoke, women teachers 
dare not admit the fact that they 
smoke. Men teachers are superior be¬ 
cause of their “maleness,” but women 
teachers must direct order in assem¬ 
blies and in the halls. Most of the 
outside activities fall upon the women 
teachers. 

Students themselves form pressure 
groups through thoughtlessness, en¬ 
couragement from homes, or when 
they sense weakness in existing condi¬ 
tions. In less than three months time 
there have been in one section three 
different English teachers. The glee 
of the students is most evident. They 
enjoy the fact that no one can survive 
their vandalism and discourtesy. Re- 
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division o£ the classes has helped, but 
not completely. A new teacher causes 
excitement and more plotting. It takes 
an iron will to put up with such a situa¬ 
tion. The school is twelve years old, 
and the best that the school can show 
is two years for an English teacher. 
Is it possible that good teachers leave 
good schools? The superintendent 
himself stated that English teachers 
may be found on every corner, yet he 
wants the English standards raised 
and hires any teacher to teach English. 


Conform or get out! Economically 
insecure, socially snubbed, intellectu¬ 
ally stifled, most teachers find them¬ 
selves in a state of coma and inertia 
even when their love of teaching keeps 
them in the profession. If progressive 
education failed in Russia because it 
was paradoxical to communistic princi¬ 
ples then can progressive education 
succeed in America where the minds 
and lives of its teachers are autocrati¬ 
cally controlled? We need progressive 
principles in school administration. 


CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 

(Continued from page 366) 


translated a recent document about The 
Reich Counsel on Research. It speaks for 
itself. 

We are in full accord with Professor 
Truman Lee Kelley’s editorial, What Else 
Is There? Not only does it reflect the 
liberal and impartial policy of the Educa¬ 
tional Forum, but it expresses the spirit 
of scientific educational scholarship. Efforts 
to arrive at cooperative agreement do not 
discount the necessity of critical exam¬ 
ination of theory, but such criticism need 
not be organized as propaganda or evan¬ 
gelism. 

The poetry in this issue has been con¬ 
tributed by genuine poets. Village Church 
comes from Miss Helen Benson who has 


often enriched our magazine. Petroleum 
Sfeaks is the stately ode from the pen of 
Miss S. Estelle Greathead, a well known 
writer of short stories, poems, reviews, 
winner of many literary contests, and a 
member of the League of American Pen 
Women. Her “The Merrill Clan” is a 
recent publication. She lives in San Jose, 
California. Philosophy of Sight was written 
by Carl K. Bomberger of New Jersey, 
whose poems have frequently appeared in 
our columns. 

The illustrations were taken from photo¬ 
graphs by Don Selchow, a well known New 
York photographer, and Reinhold Gchner, 
who is rapidly progressing as an artistic 
amateur photographer. 



EDUCATION ABROAD 


THE REICH COUNCIL ON RESEARCH 
Michael Demiashkevich 


T he Reich Council on Research 
which was formed in March, 
1937, under the presidency of 
General Dr. Karl Becker, has just 
celebrated its first anniversary. The 
formation of the Council on Research 
was inspired by the Fiihrer’s directions 
for an acceleration of the technologi¬ 
cal and military development of Ger¬ 
many under the so-called Four-Year 
Plan. It may be of interest to the 
readers of the Educational Forum 
to acquaint themselves with the guid¬ 
ing principles laid down for the work 
of the Council by the Reich Minister 
of Science, Education, and Popular 
Development; 

"The Reich Council on Research came 
into existence at the moment when the Ger¬ 
man people, with an unprecedented applica¬ 
tion of all its forces, sought to conquer 
bases for the complete independence of Ger¬ 
many from the outside world. In a tragic 
hour of the history of our nation a Prussian 
King said: 'The State must regain through 
the development of its mental force what it 
has lost in physical force.’ This saying, ex¬ 
amined in the light of the historical moment 
to which it belongs, doubtless means the 
advice to flee from the narrowness of the 
physical space possessed by an earthly king¬ 
dom to the unlimited realm of thought. 

"The Fiihrer, in a similarly tragic hour 
of our history, made the decision to become 
a political leader. He also turned his atten¬ 
tion to the spiritual forces of his people; 
but, in his case, this was done with the firm 
determination to build a foundation for a 
new, free, and powerful German Empire. 
Our solution of the problem is, then, not 
to replace the physical with the spiritual 
but to bring our physical force to the high¬ 


est degree of achievement through applica¬ 
tion of our mental and spiritual force. The 
joint effort of our heart and brain must 
wring from fate that wealth which it re¬ 
fused to give our people in the form of 
natural resources. 

"In this strategical plan a clear and 
unique duty falls to German science. At a 
time not far in the past many of us be¬ 
lieved that science maintained an attitude 
of unjustifiable aloofness from the great' 
issues of our time. It looked as if science, 
because of its very nature, was not apt to 
take part in the struggle of the German 
people for the basic preconditions of its 
national development. The logic of German 
history has put an end to the old idyllic 
conception of scientific work. The National 
Socialist ascendancy has sent science where 
the decisive battle of the German people is 
being fought—the battle of which the issue 
is whether or not the German people can 
be completely independent in its physical ex¬ 
istence from the outside world. Today it is 
no longer necessary to campaign for the 
proper comprehension of the task of science. 
The logic of the historical events them¬ 
selves, while it has assigned to science its 
true role, has also restored to science the 
place of honor which no one can take away 
from it. 

"But is not science now being menaced 
from another side? Is free research en¬ 
dangered in its very substance by having 
been placed in the service of the Four-Year 
Plan? Whoever entertains such fears does 
not understand what is the true moral 
nature of science. Absence of all presupposi¬ 
tions and detachment from values are not 
the two characteristics of free scientific re¬ 
search but are, rather, unmistakable signs 
of the separation of science from certain 
eternal forces of nature and history and, 
therefore, signs of maladive degeneration. 
If the doctrine of so-called free science—■ 
free from all moral presuppositions and 
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unattached to values—is right, then Prome¬ 
theus, that great searcher and discoverer of 
the mythical era, should have been chained 
to the rock for eternity, not only by the 
jealous gods but also by the high priests 
of the temple of pure science, for bringing 
fire to men from Olympus; he was guilty 
of expending his inventive genius in a work 
useful to men. The freedom of science will 
be secured not through the catholicity of 
its goals nor through the remoteness of its 
problems from the heartbeats of the times 
but through the sovereignty of its methods. 
Liberal critics of the National Socialist cul¬ 
tural policies proceed from the assumption 
that National Socialism is organically inimi¬ 
cal to science and that only because of 
political, that is to say tactical, considera¬ 
tions does National Socialism tolerate 
science, and then not without having first 
robbed it of its true essence, which is free¬ 
dom of research. Indeed, the liberal critics 
believe that National Socialism would ex¬ 
pose its own existence to a serious danger 
if it permitted science a free course. Such 
critics, if they valued truth at all, would 
convince themselves of the countersense of 
their assertions by the simple remembrance 
of the hopes which the German people 
and the National Socialist State have set 
on science at the inauguration of the Four- 
Year Plan. These hopes are in themselves 
a recognition of freedom of science. To be 
sure, the German nation strives not after a 
science that would merely echo, parrot-like, 
the dicta of a political authority, somewhat 
in the manner in which the dictatorship of 
liberalism over political science caused this 
science to exalt the free-trade doctrine as 
the last word in economic wisdom. This was 
a clear case where science was deprived of 
its sovereign rights and where its findings 
were jockeyed. When, on the other hand, 
the National Socialist State calls on science 
to apply itself to furnish the country with 
various supplies which nature has refused 

* Deutsche Wiiscnschnft, Enichung uni Volks- 
tilimg (Beilage), Heft 23, 1937. 


us, this assignment can be fulfilled only by a 
free science. Science is, indeed, obstructed 
when its conclusions are prescribed by any 
other authority than its own laws; but 
science is free, when it seeks, in sovereign 
independence of its methods, to solve the 
problems which life sets before it. It is 
precisely because we recognize and respect 
the sovereignty of science that we can let 
ourselves be guided, in the choice of our re¬ 
search problems, by the political and na¬ 
tional needs of the historical moment. While 
handling the great tasks with which the 
State charges him, the German scholar or 
searcher will develop his power very much 
in the same way as does the artist who can¬ 
not come to the complete fruition of his 
gifts except when he is properly stimulated 
by a problem of life which challenges him. 
The establishment of the Reich Council on 
Research does not mean an attempt to in¬ 
troduce a new principle of scientific pro¬ 
cedure; the only novelty which has been 
introduced is the careful planning and co¬ 
ordination of the work of the technological 
and natural sciences for the purpose of 
achieving the self-sufficiency of German na¬ 
tional economy. 

“Great and magnificent are the duties 
with which the future of our country 
charges the Reich Council on Research. We 
want to extract from the German soil all 
that we need in order to live without help 
from or fear of anyone. 

“Members of the Council must be con¬ 
scious of the fact that their task is, in the 
last analysis, an educational one. The true 
ultimate, national wealth consists not in 
material riches but in the energy and pas¬ 
sion of the national will. To members of 
the Council, then, falls the task not only 
to create in their laboratories the supplies 
of which German national economy is in 
need but also to train, through this work, 
a new generation of German searchers who 
will be both willing and capable of the su¬ 
preme display of will power and of the 
supreme effort of the mind.”* 



EDITORIAL 


WHAT ELSE IS THERE? 


Rivalry between, “essentialist” and 
“progressive” in education moves on 
apace. Generally speaking this rivalry 
has been characterized by sincerity and 
fairness, but an exception was forced 
upon the attention of attendants at 
the February meeting of the A.A.S.A. 
of the N.E.A. at Atlantic City, for 
they were favored with certain gra¬ 
tuitous observations by certain “pro¬ 
gressives” belittling the prominence of 
certain “essentialists” who are, in fact, 
national figures in Education. Evi¬ 
dently there is a type of “progressive” 
who feels at liberty to pass judgment 
upon opponents because, no matter 
how fractionally endowed himself, he 
knows that he can hide in the shadow 
of one in his ranks whose competence 
and renown cannot be gainsaid. Such 
aspersions contributed not at all to 
an understanding of the issues in¬ 
volved, which in a vague way were 
concerned with education, but merely 
constituted a foul blow, to the disgust 
of spectators, to which group the 
writer claims to belong. For one who 
cannot take either group very seriously 
and whose sense of values is such that 
he does not wish to fight the cause of 
either, the question is “What else is 
there?” Before attempting an answer 
let us view the doughty combatants. 

Three reasons for interest in the 
squabble occur: first, an interest in edu¬ 
cational policies 5 second, in educa¬ 
tional practices; and third, in the ex¬ 
istence and wiles of propaganda 
groups. It is commonly found that 
matters of practice are cavalierly dis¬ 
posed of by speakers in their anxiety 


to expand upon the glories of the poli¬ 
cies advocated. The lack of definition 
of practice is disappointing, while the 
policy proposals are unoriginal and 
tiresome to one moderately versed in 
comparative and historical education. 
There remains a real concern with the 
tactics of pressure groups threatening, 
as always, healthful educational de¬ 
velopment. 

The formula followed by “essen- 
tialist” or “progressive” pressure 
groups is not found in any treatise 
upon scientific method, since the for¬ 
mula implies that truth, pure and un¬ 
defiled, cometh right out of the mouth 
of the loud-speaker. The fullest use of 
this formula calls for a pomposity not 
fully acquired by sundry young and 
sincere “progressives” who reveal in 
delightful, unguarded moments a 
genuine regret that there is so much 
to “put across” that they lack the time 
for the research that is pertinent to the 
issues. Since formulas imply rules, the 
stage is now fully set for the melo¬ 
drama of the actors. 

The dilated nostril and supercili¬ 
ous eyebrow of the rampant “progres¬ 
sive” in education, and the pained for¬ 
bearance and stolid mien of the peev¬ 
ish “essentialists” violate no Queens- 
berry rule. The omniscience claimed in 
reading the future on the one hand, 
and the apparent placidity and con¬ 
tentment with the status quo shown 
on the other, fool no one, but are 
simply expressions of the rules of the 
game which further provide that each 
shall strut chestily; shall dogmatically 
assert; shall uncharitably ascribe; shall 
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appeal to the font of wisdom, which is 
John. Dewey on the one hand and his¬ 
tory on the other; and shall yield a 
point with a half-heartedness that 
guarantees the undermining of what 
otherwise would be common meeting 
ground. 

The extremists in either group are 
far less congenial with their fellow ex¬ 
tremists than are the moderates of one 
group with the moderates of the other. 
Though, without doubt, William 
Chandler Bagley and John Dewey 
could collaborate fruitfully, neverthe¬ 
less, each publicly is allied with more 
dogmatic individuals whom they sup¬ 
port because of a sort of clannishness 
or sense of loyalty. As an illustration 
we have but to note John Dewey’s re¬ 
cent strictures of Communistic prac¬ 
tice, and recall his earlier espousal of 
their program and procedure. In the 
earlier instance Dr. Dewey should 
have known that Communistic avowal 
by the disciples of his philosophy was 
merely lip service, such avowal carry¬ 
ing with it none of the temperance, 
none of the tolerance, none of the per¬ 
spective, and none of the suspension of 
judgment pending experimental veri¬ 
fication, so ably represented and in¬ 
sisted upon by Dr. Dewey in a long 
sequence of temperate writings. A 
Deweyite devoid of these things is a 
fanatic no matter how fervently he 
claims to be merely an expounder and 
devotee. Fie is assuredly an apostle of 
change, but cannot distinguish be¬ 
tween liberty and license or between 
normal and cancerous growth. 

The one grievance the writer holds 
against Dr. Dewey is his loyalty to 
those who claim to be his followers, 
but whose competence is such that it 
is inconceivable that they do or can 
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have his thoughts. The intellectual in¬ 
dolence expected of the henchman of 
a dictator is intolerable in the disciple 
of a philosopher. 

It calls for no genius to advocate 
a new social order, a planned economy, 
education for a changing civilization, 
and trust in frontier thinkers. A delight 
in childish prattle and a love for high- 
sounding phrases is the only prerequi¬ 
site for doing this. But to do this with¬ 
in the structure of democracy, where 
freedom of individual thought and 
initiative is a greater boon than im¬ 
posed virtue, where, as John Dewey 
has so cogently argued, the individual 
is first and foremost a self-motivated, 
growing entity whose freedom for ex¬ 
pression should only be limited when 
it threatens the equally-to-be-respected 
freedom of others, calls for a precision 
and nicety of thought that is not char¬ 
acteristic of the plethora of propa¬ 
gandists for the unproved that now 
afflict us. These would-be saviors of 
the world present at the moment a 
sort of unity,—the common bond be¬ 
ing rebellion against the status quo. 

As long as they keep excited about 
unreal issues and fight the nonexistent 
alien about to overwhelm an unobserv¬ 
ant society, they agree among them¬ 
selves and fail to discover the incom¬ 
patibilities within their own family 
circle. Such failure is also characteris¬ 
tic of the “essentialist,” who is equally 
fearful of this and that, including the 
alien not nursed in the school of the 
D.A.R. Typically he is a courteous 
gentleman, and when a fellow con¬ 
servative casually reveals a prejudice 
and assumes agreement, which he fre¬ 
quently does with a blandness suggest¬ 
ing disingenuousness, the assumption is 
not challenged, with the result that 
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there seems to be a harmony between 
the conferees, whereas in fact irrecon¬ 
cilable differences exist. 

A pack of trained hounds will strain 
at the leash held by a single hand, but, 
when freed, they will run as a pack 
with a single purpose. A pack of as¬ 
sorted thoroughbreds and mongrels so 
held by a single hand are united by 
and equally rebellious of the restrain¬ 
ing influence, but where do they go if 
loosed? Each to his own particular dog 
fight or pleasure without cooperation, 
common purpose, or accomplishment. 
Can this outcome be foreseen? Greater 
acumen is needed to see that a pack 
is inchoate while still on leash as well 
as when running free. 

The educational new-dealers are 
far more unified as critics of tradition 
and restraint than as constructive 
agents. We can confidently expect that, 
given rein, they will spend their chief 
efforts in exterminating each other, 
though, exercising the prerogatives 
that they claim as geniuses, they tram¬ 
ple upon the rights of innocent parties 
while doing so. They must be given 
rein, for otherwise their unity of op¬ 
positional action is compulsive, though 
merely disruptive, and, furthermore, 
somewhere in the motley crowd may 
be a real redeemer. We should en¬ 
courage “sporting” in educational prac¬ 
tices, though we should limit each 
variant to small areas while still in 
the experimental stages. No social 
policy except that of a totalitarian state 
requires that an entire nation alter its 
course prior to proven and demon¬ 
strable worth. 

The traditionalists in education are 
destined to wage a losing fight as tra¬ 
ditionalists. They may win while los¬ 
ing in that some Moses, full of igno- 
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ranee of the tried and true, and full 
of glowing promises, leads on and 
into a land which the brutal historian 
(I. L. Kandel can be induced to play 
this role) reveals as always having 
been there and always flowing with 
milk and honey. Old truth must be 
rediscovered to be “vital”, so let us 
be glad that the provincialism of edu¬ 
cational new-dealers is such as to leave 
open to them a wide field of truth to 
which they can add the vitality inher¬ 
ent in their personal discovery of it. 

In the existing welter of views where 
do we stand and which way do we face? 
It is like being on a great whirling 
disc whose center is tradition and whose 
rim is the new frontier. The center 
is like a vortex sucking into the past, 
making mummies of things that should 
be alive. Away from it! The periphery 
is where the sparks fly. It is speed, 
change, vistas or glimpses with illimit¬ 
able possibilities. Let us take a spin 
around it. Every moment we feel a 
tangential force urging us to be off 
to still more distant things, and each 
moment the appeal is different. When 
we seek to define and chart the allur¬ 
ing vistas we find an all-pervasive, 
obscuring shimmer, and good honest 
flesh and blood become distorted ap¬ 
parition. Away from it! Does our 
choice lie between the mummy and 
the wraith? What else is there? 

There is the journey from here to 
there, from past to future,—in short, 
there is a changing social order. With 
one hand firmly gripped to good old 
status quo , who has never let us down, 
and the other holding the glass with 
which we scan the horizon and pene¬ 
trate the haze, we can press forward, 
chart the step ahead, and with the 
courage of our convictions and the 
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thrill of discovery we can advance. 
If it is old land rediscoverd, good! 
If terrain ne’er trod before, equally 
good! In either case a nudge to our old 
friend to stir himself, move on, and 
make himself comfortable in the new 
land, for we need his sustaining hand 
as we again lean into the future. The 
life described is that of a scout who 
ventures and truly reports what lies 
ahead, without promising Utopia nor 
crying that the dangers are too great, 
so return to the land of the fore¬ 
fathers. Though his counsel is as to 
progress and not as to ultimate destiny, 
though he disclaims ability to blue¬ 
print the new realm, and though his 
wisdom and experience do not permit 
him to accept tradition as a sufficient 
guide to what lies before, neverthe¬ 
less he is trustworthy. His trail does 


start here and go forward, and if 
some obstacle arises his craft and art 
and honesty are sufficient to overcome 
it or to lead to a candid admission that 
a retracing and a circumventing of the 
difficulty is called for. Reality, not per¬ 
sonal pride in the divinity of his per¬ 
sonal concepts, is his guide. We can 
be the scouts and the courageous pio¬ 
neers for the coming social order, but 
we cannot be its prophets. 

The great men who fulfill this func¬ 
tion are not neatly gathered together 
into a society. They were independents 
like Arthur E. Morgan, Charles E. 
Merriam, Edward L. Thorndike. 
They, and fortunately many others 
like them, are the glorious living 
answer to the question, “What else is 
there?” 

Truman L. Kelley 


Gratuitous violence in argument betrays a conscious weakness of 
the cause , and is usually a signal of despair .— Junius 
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Barney Barnato. By Richard Lewin- 
sohn. Illustrated. 275 pp. $3.00. 

In the Introduction, Emil Ludwig says, 
“I am woefully ignorant of economics, so 
I need some friendly translator who will 
breathe life and meaning for me into the 
dry rows of figures. Lewinsohn does this 
with heart and brain, with wit and humor, 
so that under his skillful treatment the 
driest rod of statistics will sprout forth 
blossoms of new life." Further he says, 
“Today Lewinsohn has given us a descrip¬ 
tion of that semi-naive adventurer, Bar¬ 
nato, whom in spite of all his financial 
alertness he considers a brother soul to 
Charlie Chaplin.” 

He was born Barney Isaacs, son of a 
lower middle-class couple. When he be¬ 
came an actor the last name was changed 
to Barnato, from “Barney too." The stage 
career proved none too successful. Follow¬ 
ing news of the discovery of diamonds in 
South Africa, in 1871, Barney sailed for 
Capetown. His first feeling when he ar¬ 
rived in Africa was one of disappointment. 
However, loaded in an ox-waggon, he set 
out for the diamond fields. The trek carried 
him across the Great Karroo. After sixty 
days the journey ended. David Harris, his 
cousin, who had preceded him to Africa, 
said to Barney, sadly: 

It’s nothing but a game of chance, and for 
every one who wins there are a hundred others 
who lose. And even those who win manage to 
lose it in the end. 

Barney, alone in Africa, determined to 
show his worth. Finally, having acquired a 
reputation among his competitors, he and 
his brother formed a partnership, resuming 
their old stage name, Barnato Brothers. 
Barney chose Kimberley for a digging site, 
spending nearly all their capital. His luck 
again proved good and they were soon re¬ 
paid. The battle was won. Prosperous years 


followed. The rumor got out that Barney 
was connected with I.D.B. (Illicit Dia¬ 
mond Buying.) There was no evidence to 
prove this. He went back to London, but, 
unable to adapt himself to London life 
after seven years in South Africa, he re¬ 
turned to Africa, promising to send Harry 
(his brother) to an office in London. Now 
he was “King of the Diamonds.” 

For about ten years Barney Barnato and 
Cecil Rhodes lived in close proximity with¬ 
out, however, coming into contact. It was 
Barney’s alliance with Rhodes that was to 
be the beginning of a bad end for Barnato. 
Politics and semi-military adventures were 
wholly unsuited to Barney’s mind. Crash 
came in 1895 at an unexpected moment. 
Banks and broking firms in London and 
Paris went under. Rhodes failed in the 
unification of South Africa—Rhodes the 
great Empire Builder, the Prime Minister 
of Cape Colony. Barnato had had no hand 
in the catastrophe. He had been in London 
at the time of the conspiracy. Following 
all this Barnato’s health gave way. Ill and 
miserable himself, Barney was obsessed with 
pity for the sufferings of others. His death 
occurred en route to London from Africa 
when he jumped into the sea. 

“Of great industrial magnates he is the 
only one to have taken his own life without 
a financial motive for doing so. Not only 
did he die a millionaire, but the edifice he 
had constructed was soundly built. His min¬ 
ing companies were to remain among the 
most important concerns of their kind in 
the world.” 

At the inquest the following verdict was 
returned: 

“Barnett Isaacs Barnato, aged forty-four, 
death by drowning while temporarily insane.” 

Determination, adventure, courage, 
pathos, tragedy—such terms as these ap¬ 
ply to this life of a modern romantic, who 
was, no less, a realist. 
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Beyond Dark Hills. By Jesse Stuart. E. 

P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 399 pp. 

$3.50. 

This is an interpretative autobiography 
of a Kentucky mountain author. Born of 
Scotch Highland ancestry, amidst grinding 
poverty in the hills near Greenup, Ken¬ 
tucky, the boy spent his days on a sterile 
farm wrestling a bare and meager exist¬ 
ence from the hostile and resistant soil. Of 
sturdy mountaineer stock, brave and proud, 
independent and virile, he early proved 
his mettle. 

He writes descriptions of the inhabitants 
and the life of the mountains—hunting, 
revivals, immersions, tobacco and berry 
raising, a mountain school, fighting, mak¬ 
ing crossties, opossum hunting, Whippoor¬ 
wills’ song, fishing, bright evening skies, 
red whiskey,—all these and many others 
are subjects for his facile pen. His experi¬ 
ence as a hoy was similar to that of 
country boys elsewhere, particularly in the 
mountains. 

But while living in the mountains his 
boyish dreams were of things beyond the 
dark hills. Early an ambition had been 
aroused to go to college, and Harvard was 
the object of his fond hope. His first adven¬ 
tures into the larger world were at Camp 
Knox and as an employee of a carnival 
company. To earn money to further his 
plans it was necessary to earn. Work on the 
home farm aided the family but did not 
provide financial return for him. There are 
vivid descriptions of his labor in the steel 
mills of Ashland, Kentucky. Attendance at 
Harvard had to be given up. Admission 
was sought at Berea, Kentucky, but was 
refused. He pens true descriptions of under¬ 
graduate life at Lincoln Memorial Uni¬ 
versity, Harrogate, Tennessee, and as a 
graduate student at Vanderbilt University. 
His adventures as a superintendent of 
county schools in his home county are 
thrilling. 

Meanwhile his flair for writing was 
growing and receiving appropriate recogni¬ 
tion. Although his English themes written 
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at college did not win the approval of his 
instructors, his gift for writing was finally 
recognized, and Stuart was given recogni¬ 
tion long overdue by his professors. He sub¬ 
mitted his poems to magazines and finally 
they were accepted and the checks began 
to come. Poetry—especially sonnets— 
flowed easily from his pen. The present 
volume carries many of them. It is for this 
writing that he first became famous. When 
more than seven hundred poems, which 
he sent to a magazine were accepted, along 
with the contract came the comment: 
“This is a great book of poems. It is like a 
big river with tributaries of life entering in. 
It is like a symphony of the wind.” It is 
this freshness and uniqueness that has made 
his Man with a Bull Tongue Plow so suc¬ 
cessful and that has created the wide de¬ 
mand for his Head O’W Hollow, 

So success comes finally to the young poet 
of O’W Hollow. The tang of the country, 
the zestful originality of one who had to 
wrest his living from the soil, far removed 
from the artificialities of the city and the 
industrial revolution, and the individualism 
bred in the lonely hills, when perfected by 
wider experience, blossomed into prose and 
poetry with freshness of subject and unique¬ 
ness of expression. Passionately loving his 
native hills, his own people, and the quiet 
of the outdoors, he has captured his own 
moods and enshrined them in vivid and 
sincere phrase. His story carries a two-fold 
inspiration: first, because it is a youth’s ever- 
new struggle for success against seemingly 
unsurmountable barriers and difficulties; 
second, because it carries mature reflections 
on life. As a story it is more exciting than a 
novel and, being life, is truer to life than 
fiction. 

Dry Guillotine. Fifteen Years Among 
the Living Dead. By Rene Bclbcnoit, 
Prisoner No. 46635. Illustrations by a 
fellow prisoner. E. P. Dutton and Com¬ 
pany- 345 PP- $ 3 - 00 - 
If this were fiction, one might accuse the 
author of subjecting the reader’s credulity 
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to an excessive strain. It is, however, the 
grim autobiography of a man who is still 
alive, and the truth of the narrative is 
vouched for by William LaVarre, fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society. The 
text is based upon the original translation 
from the French by Preston Rambo. The 
book has gone through ten printings, and it 
is my hope that it may go into a sufficient 
number to make it possible for all intelli¬ 
gent readers throughout the world to learn 
of the horrors of the Devil Island prison. 
Were there not confirmatory accounts from 
numerous other sources, Dry Guillotine 
might create doubts even with its reliable 
confirmation by Mr. Lavarre. Man’s in¬ 
humanity to man has reached, in Cayenne, 
the nadir of human brutality. The author 
discusses in frank detail, not only the physi¬ 
cal brutalities of the prison, but the gross 
immorality, the filth, the pathetic psy¬ 
chology of the prisoners, and his account of 
his escape and the year long struggle 
through Central America on his way to 
the United States. One lays down the book 
with indignation at white heat toward a 
nation which, calling itself civilized, sanc¬ 
tions what very few, if any, primitive tribes 
would condone. The author, we under¬ 
stand, is in New York, broken in health, a 
mere shadow of a man. He is the only one 
who has escaped from Devil’s Island to 
remain alive long enough to give a full 
account of this modern hell. The book is 
written simply, without heroics. It should 
be filmed, 

Further. By Amelie Posse-Brazdova. E. 

P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 388 pp. 

This book is an answer to the demands 
of many readers and critics to be given “a 
little less world history and a little more 
of the Brazda family’s own life.” Al¬ 
though the author suggests that the reader 
only take out the story “when he wants to 
get away from his own thoughts,” many a 
reader will become so completely lost in 
the story that he finishes it at one sitting 
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willingly. Further suffers nothing from 
being a translation from the Swedish. Many 
thrilling experiences are recounted of Mrne. 
Posse-Brazdova and her children traveling 
from one country to another in Europe. 
The incident about the sleep-provoking bag 
with the Czech customs officials is a top- 
notcher. They questioned the contents of 
the bag being just right and so “Steffi’s” 
inside had to come out. All this was hold¬ 
ing up the train and the station inspector 
yelled that he could not let the train wait 
any longer. “I grew angry, for Steffi’s 
entrails were dribbling out, so that she 
was growing flabby and disgusting and was 
losing all her pleasant and characteristic 
firmness. I had no intention of travelling 
farther with her in that pitiable condition; 
there would be just nothing left on my 
arrival.” She continues, “So I raised my 
voice and told them in plain German that 
in the first place I was Swedish and in the 
second I know the train was not allowed 
to go until all the passengers were through 
the customs. And now I demanded needle 
and thread to repair the injuries they had 
inflicted on my treasure. I was so insistent 
that the tiresome officials had to give away, 
and after much hemming and hawing one 
of them went across the yard to wake up his 
old woman, who hunted out sewing ma¬ 
terials for me. And there I sat on the 
custom house bench in the first rays of the 
rising sun and carefully sewed up again the 
ripped corner, while the publicans, the con¬ 
ductor and the stationmaster stood round 
about me jumping with both feet in their 
impatience. They looked as if they would 
burst with fury when with joyful and tri¬ 
umphant equanimity I began to stitch over 
the seam for the third time to make certain 
that it would hold. But I felt it was no 
more than just to them . . . and above all 
I found it thrilling to see how far I could 
push my advantage.” 

At this time Madame with her children 
and nurse was on her way to her native 
Sweden from Rome. Despite the state of 
Europe in 1919, she set out. A number of 
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times the children had to be sent on while 
she used her wits to get herself and baggage 
through the officials. Later she and the 
children found themselves back in Rome. 
She and her artist husband often were in 
the company of musicians. One night at her 
home, Bruno Walter and Luigino Fran- 
chetti alternated at the piano till two o’clock 
in the morning. Walter played through the 
whole of Schonberg’s symphony that they 
had missed hearing in concert. “The best 
of the whole evening, indeed one of the 
most unforgettable things I have ever heard 
in all my life, was when Walter with a 
cigar in the comer of his mouth and in a 
not very beautiful voice but with the most 
musical rendering fell to singing Mahler’s 
‘Lleder eines fahrenden Gesellend He 
passed on at once to the first Symphony, 
constructed on the same motif, which I 
had never heard before. On me it had the 
effect of a revelation.” 

Once an unusual entertainment took 
place at the Piccolominis. The high spot 
of the evening was when “Toscanini, Pick- 
Mangiagalli, and Respighi with the 
Beethoven face all squeezed together on 
the piano seat and played Carmen, Lohen¬ 
grin and Debussy’s c Apres-midi d’un faune’ 
—a six mains, and, mark you, all three 
compositions simultaneously! But yet there 
was no chaotic cacophony; thanks to their 
dexterity and power of rapid adaptation it 
sounded quite beautiful.” She continues her 
description, “They went on to the Ninth 
and Eroica Symphonies treated as Viennese 
waltzes, Sousa marches or Jazz Blues, slid 
from one composition over into the other 
and played every sort of irreverent prank 
and trick. Since two of them were them¬ 
selves composers and all three experienced 
conductors, they know every note of their 
Scores by heart, and enjoyed with boyish 
high spirits being able for once to handle 
them in this disrespectful fashion.” 

Toscanini, she says, “had a certain touch 
of primitive simplicity of almost childlike 
directness; it had a peculiarly endearing 
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effect in a man of his universal culture.” 
One recollection of this maestro is price¬ 
less : 

Toscanini was once conducting- the Rome Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra. In the middle of the concert 
the electric light suddenly went out; the work¬ 
men at the power-station at Term had decided 
to stage a demonstration. The players couldn’t 
see the conductor’s movements, so continuation was 
impossible. Nobody wanted to leave as the Wag¬ 
ner part of the programme was just about to 
commence. A resolute lady stood up on her chair. 
Her father was the largest candle-maker in Rome 
and she offered them enough candles to let the con¬ 
cert continue if some car-owner would go home 
with her. One half hour later they returned and 
called for one hundred volunteers from the stu¬ 
dents in the gallery. These placed themselves be¬ 
tween the music stands with long wax candles in 
their hands as living candlesticks. Though Tos¬ 
canini conducted as usual by heart, the movements 
of his hands had to be visible by the members 
of the orchestra, so candles were placed close 
together round his desk. Soon it became so hot 
that the maestro had to shed his coat, and then 
he stood in his shirt-sleeves and conducted Kar- 
freitagsaauber, the overture to Tristan, and the 
Liebtstod. We had a strong feeling that only 
thus ought these stupendous compositions to be 
played, with the audience invisible in the dark¬ 
ness and flickering church candles on the platform. 
There was the same difference in his perform¬ 
ance during the first and second halves of the 
concert as between the cold and perfect radiance 
of electric light and those guttering, warmly 
alive wax candles. 

Later with her children she went on a 
visit to Capri where, also was Masaryk. 
The children insisted on calling him simply 
“Masaryk,” the younger boy explaining 
that “there’s lots of ‘Prissedenti’ in the 
world but only one Masaryk.” Her husband 
had painted Masaryk’s picture. 

Later Madame had to go to Paris for 
her health. Following a Parisian spring she 
was back in Italy for a last year. After this 
the family left the Rome they had become 
attached to and, after 14 years there, moved 
all their possessions to Lichov. 

Among her other famous acquaintances 
was Mussolini, whom she first met in No¬ 
vember, 1923. Her husband was to repre¬ 
sent his own country at the Biennial Exhibi- 
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tion and so they naturally had a visit with 
II Duce. The latter said quite frankly that 
lie did not understanding a single thing 
about plastic art. For him the subject was 
everything and the execution nothing. 

The titles of different sections of the book 
arc worthy of note: 

Alla Marcia. Andante Animate (1919-1911) 

Intermezzi. Tempo Rubato 

Aria Caprcsc. Allegro Vivace (1911) 

Un Poeo Mcno Agitato. Sempra A liar gaud 0 
(1913-1925) 

For its numerous side-lights on modern 
culture, its captivating naivete, its humor 
and deep understanding, as well as its allur¬ 
ing readability this autobiography deserves a 
four-star appraisal. 

Jacob A. Rns. Police Reporter, Reformer, 
Useful Citizen. Illustrated. By Louise 
Ware. D. Appleton-Century Company. 
335 PP- *3-oo- 

Jacob Riis was born in Denmark in 
1849. He spent his youth in Ribe. He 
learned something of writing and type¬ 
setting, for his father was half a journalist. 
His father hoped that Jacob would become 
a literary man, but he was finally ap¬ 
prenticed to a carpenter in the town. A 
short time later Jacob went to Copenhagen 
to continue his training. Here he lived 
from 1865 to 1869, when he returned to 
Ribe, In the spring of 1870 he decided to 
come to America. 

When Riis landed in America, the latter 
was having growing pains. Everything was 
overcrowded. For four days he hunted for 
a job. On the fifth day he landed a car¬ 
pentry job. News of France and Prussia 
being at war made him dash from Penn¬ 
sylvania, where his job had carried him, to 
New York. He arrived in New York with 
one cent in his pocket. He expected to be 
in the army immediately, but he had no 
luck in this respect. One by one his clothes 
were pawned. This did not prevent his be¬ 
ing put out in the street, however, for lack 
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of rent money. He then left town to look 
for work in the country. A priest up in the 
Bronx gave the half-starved boy a good 
solid meal. 

After having no luck in getting work, 
he returned to New York, this time with 
twenty-five cents from his odd jobs in 
Mount Vernon. Again, he attempted to 
enlist in the army, but his efforts were 
futile. He spent weeks tramping the streets. 
During these months he noticed many con¬ 
ditions of labor and of housing which he 
felt needed improvement. In 1873 there 
was a nation-wide crisis. He wanted a 
newspaper job but was ready to take any¬ 
thing honest that was offered him. In 1873 
he obtained his first newspaper job with the 
New York News Association. It paid him 
$ to a week. In 1874 he got a job in Brook¬ 
lyn as a reporter and then as editor of the 
South Brooklyn News. Seven months later 
he bought the newspaper for $725. By 
June, 1875, he owned the paper free of 
debt. It was a one-man newspaper. He had 
to do every bit of the work himself. 

Later he was converted in a Methodist 
revival meeting. His experience that night 
made him determine to consecrate his pen 
to the work of human betterment. In 1875 
he sold his paper for $3,000 and went to 
Denmark. There he married Elisabeth 
Gjortz and brought her back to America. 
They retained a distinctly Danish atmos¬ 
phere in their home. They had three chil¬ 
dren, Finally, in 1877, R' ,s g ot his chance 
on a New York newspaper. He became a 
reporter for the Tribune. Rushing back to 
the office one day, hoping to make the edi¬ 
tion with a story, he ran into a man and 
knocked him down. It was none other than 
the city editor who asked him if he always 
rushed like that. This proved to elevate 
him to the position of a police reporter. He 
hurried off and sent Mrs. Riis the follow¬ 
ing telegram: 

"Got staff appointment. Police Headquarters 
$25 a week. Hurrah!” * 

Thus, began his life work which cen- 
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tered around 301 Mulberry Street. Now 
he had the opportunity to do something 
about the other half, about whose lives he 
was so familiar. In his reports he “lifted 
the reader beyond the world of Mulberry 
Street to the realm of things of the spirit. 
He had, in short, become an artist in 
human-interest appeal.” The years, 1&86- 
97 were the period of greatest activity for 
Riis. Besides newspaper work, he wrote 
numerous magazine articles and published 
three books. One of these was How the 
Other Half Lives, the publication of which 
book brought him one of the greatest 
friends of his life, Theodore Roosevelt. It 
is interesting to note that, on account of the 
striking similarity of the men, Riis was on 
more than one occasion mistaken for 
Roosevelt. During this period, “he battled 
against the police-station lodging-houses, 
urged the razing of Mulberry Bend and 
the establishment of a park in its place, 
advocated better schools, pleaded for more 
adequate working conditions for the labor¬ 
ing man, bespoke further legislation to re¬ 
strict immigration, and urged wider con¬ 
trol of the liquor traffic. In his lectures he 
showed the astonished public what life in 
the tenements was like.” 

Many references are made to his home 
life. He planned that his autobiography 
should not only “acquaint the public with 
reform movements in which he had par¬ 
ticipated,” but that it should “be a labor of 
love in which was unfolded the romantic 
tale of a plain young carpenter who, sur¬ 
mounting all handicaps, had won the prin¬ 
cess and ‘lived happily ever after.’ ” 

In 1895 Theodore Roosevelt came to 
Mulberry Street to serve as President of the 
Police Commission. June 15, 1897 saw the 
opening of Mulberry Bend Park—the great 
day for which Riis had been waiting more 
than fourteen years. He received no invita¬ 
tion to attend and say a few words. That 
night, “he realized that victory in the ac¬ 
complishment of a good work and not per¬ 
sonal recognition is the really important 
thing in life.” In 1899 he went on his 
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third trip back to Denmark, this time to 
gather material for certain articles he was 
going to write. He received a general letter 
of introduction from Theodore Roosevelt, 
governor, which “described Riis in glow¬ 
ing terms as a useful citizen.” 

His friendship with Richard Watson 
Gilder and Doctor Jane E. Robbins, fre¬ 
quently referred to, he treasured. His auto¬ 
biography. The Making of An American, 
he dedicated "to Lammet” (name he gave 
his wife soon after their marriage and 
which means “lamb”). It had a big sale. 
“Vivi was trying to find out why they were 
‘making such a fuss over Papa.’ ” 

In 1905 Mrs. Riis died, and in 1907 
Riis married again, this time to Miss Mary 
Philips, a St, Louis society girl, twenty-five 
years his junior. Jacob Riis died in 1914. 

He always had a tender spot in his heart 
for the Jacob A. Riis Neighborhood Settle¬ 
ment at 48-50 Henry Street, New York 
City. Riis was more of an American than a 
Dane. He will live as one of America’s 
genuinely socialized citizens. In all of his 
books one sees portraits of a sterling friend 
of man! 


Postscript to Adventure, By Charles 

W. Gordon. Illustrated. Farrar and 

Rinehart, Inc. 430 pp. $3.00. 

Postscript to Adventure is the autobi¬ 
ography of Ralph Conor, patriot, author, 
minister, statesman, to whom life was one 
long adventure. He was born at the Indian 
Lands Presbyterian manse at Glengarry, 
where, he says, “we were ‘cribbed, cabined, 
confined’ by civilization.” His father was a 
Highlander from the “misty glen of the 
Garry” and his mother was a member of 
the Robert clan. In 1870 has father was 
called to Zorra, Western Ontario, a more 
developed section of Canada. Following 
high school, Charles Gordon (his real 
name), taught for a year and a half in a 
country school before entering Toronto 
University where he was active in rugby 
football and music, being a member of the 
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glee club and quintet. Following gradua¬ 
tion he went on a canoe trip with Robert¬ 
son, his eldest brother. This trip lasted two 
months and took them through the country 
north and west of Lake Nipissing. Be¬ 
sides paying his way through the university 
he and his brother saved enough for a year’s 
study in Edinburgh with the other mem¬ 
bers of the quintet. At this time he says, 
“We had no knowledge of life of our coun¬ 
try or the world outside. Life was still a 
wonder.” He met Henry Drummond—an 
epoch in a man’s history, the meeting of 
this perfect Christian gentleman. Other 
friends he made were Dr. Alexander 
Whyte, Marcus Dods, Rabbi Davidson. By 
song and by story Edinburgh was con¬ 
quered. 

In college he had heard Dr, James 
Robertson, superintendent for twenty years 
of missions in the Presbyterian Church in 
the West, In 1885 Charles Gordon was at 
his own mission field in Southern Manitoba. 
In 1890, after his mother’s death, he went 
two thousand miles away from his home 
to the Presbytery of Calgary, the largest 
presbytery in the world, where he grew to 
love the country and people among whom 
he worked, and became the “sky pilot in the 
foothills.” At the end of four years, after a 
second call from Winnipeg, he left Banff 
(Calgary). He spent one year in Edin¬ 
burgh with his old professors. August 1894 
found Charles Gordon a missionary in the 
western outskirts of Winnipeg. He was the 
first minister at St. Stephen’s Church. In 
1896 he toured the western missions with 
the superintendent. 

Black Rock , a successful novel with a 
purpose, resulted from an article too long 
for ordinary publication. The name “Con¬ 
nor” was taken at this time. His eyes had 
fallen on the abbreviation: “Brit, Can. Nor, 
West Mission.” In wiring the signature 
the original "Cannor” was changed to the 
Irish “Connor,” the telegraph operator not 
being familiar with the former. Sky Pilot 
and The Man from Glengarry followed. 
The first two books give an authentic pic- 
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ture of life in Western Canada, the ma¬ 
terial coming from his personal experience. 
George Doran became his American pub¬ 
lisher. 

He visited the United States where he 
met Mark Twain and President Theodore 
Roosevelt. In 1917 he went to war as 
Chaplain of the 43rd Cameron Highland¬ 
ers of Canada. He worked in the front 
lines. There he learned that “courage is 
an attitude of spirit toward danger that I 
am quite unable to define.” He tells many 
stories of his experiences in the war. His 
battalion once left him “safely asleep in 
camp but he found his way as did Welling¬ 
ton’s officer, he marched to the sound of 
the guns.” 

The death of his friend, the Colonel of 
the battalion, made necessary his return to 
Winnipeg. Here he notes that the change 
in spirit of the people of Quebec during the 
last years of the war was the saddest in all 
Canadian history. He was sent by the 
Canadian government to see President 
Wilson in an attempt to bring America into 
the war on the side of the Allies. He made 
his first American speech before a group 
of Yale men. Following an ovation, he 
spoke on the issues of the war, carrying 
his audience with him. This speech aided 
in persuading the United States to enter 
the war. 

He worked for peace in industry. He 
preached the sermon with which the 
League of Nations opened its deliberations. 
To him the defect in the plan for a League 
of Nations was “the failure to organize for 
the promotion of world peace, the goodwill 
of humanity.” He was active in support of 
peace and democracy. 

Unknown by the younger generation 
today Ralph Connor was once near the 
head of authors of best sellers. The prime 
tang of his romances, their exaltation of. 
manly qualities and social service, as well as 
the strength and simplicity of his style 
entitle him to an important place in modern 
fiction. His autobiography will be given far- 
flung welcome. 
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R. F. D. Charles Allen Smart. W. W. 

Norton and Company, Inc. 314 pp. 

$2.50. 

“This book is intended to be a picture 
of life on a farm in southern Ohio in 
the nineteen-thirties.” The author has used 
the handiest models of interest to him. 
Therefore, the farm is his own and the 
central human figures are himself and his 
wife. “There is nothing else in the world 
like this little Ross County, this Ohio, this 
America; there is nothing else like it at 
all.” He is interested in local history—its 
Study can enrich and clarify the present. 
“Above all ... I hope the time will come 
when all young people can grow so freely 
that their chances in life cannot be altered 
by the survival or death of older people 
whom they love.” Working on a freighter 
during vacation from college, he learned 
that intellectuals do not need to fear manual 
work and that they don’t need to feel 
inferior to manual workmen. 

The author was once a professor who in 
his youth visited his aunt at Oak Hill farm 
in southern Ohio. She left the farm at her 
death to the author and his sister. After he 
had been in Ohio for a short time he re¬ 
turned to New England and married a lady 
who had spent her youth in Baltimore. 
Both he and his wife were then past thirty. 
When they arrived in Ohio he forgot to 
lift his bride across the door. Both knew, 
though, that she would always have to walk 
on her own two feet. 

There is too much to learn in country 
life for it to become dull. The author en¬ 
joys farming. He feels that his respect for 
science, and ability to hunt out humbly 
pertinent information, may compensate in 
part, for his relative weakness and inexperi¬ 
ence. Learning in the country is a very slow 
process in comparison with that in the city. 
The author is much more interested in pro¬ 
duction and use than in profit money, and 
trade. He has small talent or taste for man¬ 
agement. His political and economic no¬ 
tions are definitely radical (he says). His 
farming, in which he has been engaged for 
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the past three years, consists of extremely 
small potatoes. He says that his “kind of 
farming is not for incompetents and weak¬ 
lings; it is for people who have no interest 
in “getting ahead, who like animals and 
plants more than machinery, processes more 
than figures, solitude more than most com¬ 
pany, and a hunting cap more than a derby 
hat.” 

The basic ideas, acquired from three 
years’ farming are: “(1) Under present 
circumstances, every farm should be as self- 
sufficient as reasonably possible. (2) Buy as 
little as possible, of fertilizer, tools, labor, 
food, clothing, health, pleasure, and every¬ 
thing else. (3) Sell as little as possible. (4) 
Take part in Cooperative buying and sell¬ 
ing” (debatable). Here he points out that 
he does not advocate self-sufficiency to a 
fanatical extreme. Bellbridge, also left to 
him and his sister, a farm three times the 
size of Oak Hill, of much better land, and 
farmed by a superior man named Kincaid, 
affords comparison with Oak Hill. Despite 
the superiority of the other farm, the author 
prefers to be where he is. “The final an¬ 
swer, the final principle, I think, for small 
and new farmers, is a specialty, a trained 
and marketable ability that can be com¬ 
bined with farming.” 

In a slow and easy manner he goes into 
the problems of farming. He gives a lengthy 
discussion of the reproduction of various 
animals, the shearing of sheep, making hay, 
harvesting corn—the real victory, repairing 
fences. Effective repairs are always prefer¬ 
able to tearing down and building anew, 
but the latter sometimes becomes necessary. 

He next discusses the business of farm¬ 
ing. Among other things he tells “how not 
to buy sheep.” “Small farmers, and espe¬ 
cially small farmers from the city, simply 
must have a cash crop.” 

In the country one is more dependent on 
nature, less on society. Closely related to 
production and business, ancl to pleasure, 
are the processes of keeping well fed, clean, 
warm, and comfortable. These processes 
form a major part of one’s life. The garden 
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is important, the flower as well as the 
vegetable. A wife who is an intelligent and 
thrifty hedonist is even more important. To 
the people who invited them in zero 
weather to their house to dress for a 
Charity Ball and turned "the bathroom 
and the best bedroom over to us,” and took 
time to "supply us quickly with tall, stiff 
drinks of hot whiskey” he thinks a reward 
hereafter will come. “I hope that on some 
night when it is cold in Heaven, and their 
wings are frozen, someone will send us 
up to them from Hell, bearing hot water, 
towels, and hot drinks.” 

He and his wife could both dress com¬ 
fortably, efficiently, and appropriately for 
ten to twenty dollars a year, apiece. As for 
entertaining, they do almost none except 
for house guests who can “take it.” In the 
three years they have had sixty visits from 
about forty-five or fifty old friends. 

The author says one important reason 
for his going out to Ohio to live was to he 
able "to have more fun in my work, and 
more work in my fun.” Certainly he has 
prepared the city cousins for their visit to 
their country cousins. Charles Allen Smart, 
A.B., R.F.D., has written a "down-to-the- 
earth” hook. 

The Last Genro. By Bunji Omura. J. 

B. Lippincott Co. 422 pp. $3.50, 

That preciseness and restraint which 
characterize the Japanese print has been 
translated into words and literary form in 
this historical novel of the last of the Genres 
of Japan. There are few books that give 
American readers any contemporary back¬ 
grounds, from a pure Japanese source, of 
this aggressive and subtle race of people, 
Mr. Omura has accomplished a real task 
in h« presentation. His attitude is demo¬ 
cratic and occidental. His antecedents are 
oriental. The result, from a literary stand¬ 
point, is unique in texture and manipulation 
of plot, character, and sequence of events. 
As a study of the political and social be¬ 
ginnings of the westernized Japan of the 
last century it is critical, sympathetic and 


thoroughly documented. 

Saionji Kimmochi, now eighty-eight 
years old, is the last survivor of that im¬ 
portant and traditional group of elder 
statesmen who have served Emperor and 
country since the Meiji Restoration. In the 
increasing tempo of westernization and ex¬ 
pansion he has been the one constant, the 
one reliable single source of check-and- 
balance, and for the people of Japan he 
remains, even in his retirement, the last 
symbol of national equilibrium. 

According to custom Saionji Kimmochi 
was adopted by the important Saionji family 
while at the same time keeping close re¬ 
lations with his own father. When three 
years of age he acted as child-chamberlain 
to the Emperor. At twelve he was ap¬ 
pointed Middle-General of the Right Im¬ 
perial Court. His instruction in the eti¬ 
quette and graces of smoking, drinking 
and courtly procedure had been undertaken 
and already accomplished. Emperor Komei 
regarded him as affectionately as he did his 
own son who was to become Emperor 
Meiji. At the age of eighteen Saionji led 
the Samurai against the Shogunate in de¬ 
fense of his Emperor, beginning as warrior 
a career which he instinctively refashioned 
into that of a diplomat and statesman. For 
it was at his own insistence that he was 
sent to France for a liberal education. And 
all through his life he held for France a 
deep love as for a foster mother. 

Returning to Japan he began lecturing 
on law at Meiji Law School. His old 
governess Sagami came to take care of his 
household. It is Sagami who represents the 
conventions and traditions of old Japan, 
who serves her master in the ancient ways 
of love and fealty. And it is undoubtedly 
Sagami who intensified that part of Saionji’s 
character which remained steadfast to the 
old Nippon while devouring and digesting 
the principles and rules which governed the 
greedy and vital new culture of the West. 

Because of his radical and able teaching 
Saionji was drafted by a group of young 
liberals who wanted to attack the estab- 
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lished Sat-cho bureaucracy. Saionji’s more 
conservative brother stopped this venture, 
which had taken shape as a radical news¬ 
paper, by appealing to the Emperor for a 
decree forbidding Saionji to remain as edi¬ 
tor. Finally convinced that he could achieve 
more by working with the Sat-cho group 
Saionji was persuaded, a year later, to join 
them. Working firmly and quietly in this 
group of politicians he was instrumental in 
bringing about the adoption of the Im¬ 
perial Constitution and the Imperial Diet. 
From Cabinet Minister to Party President, 
Prime Minister to Elder Statesman or 
Genro he was calmly alert to every oppor¬ 
tunity for fostering democratic and social¬ 
istic legislation. 

It is this consistent building of humane 
socialistic legislation coupled with national¬ 
istic pride and sagacity in furthering 
Nipponese expansion at the expense not only 
of China but also of Russia, Germany, Eng¬ 
land, and America that gives substance and 
stature to the man Saionji as well as to 
Japan the rising power. There is little 
available material on the social character¬ 
istics of present day militant Japan for the 
general reader. Mr. Omura does not even 
implicitly editorialize on this theme. His 
hook is one not of apology or explanation 
but of factual presentation. In all the years 
of diplomatic manuevering in which Genro 
Saionji was necessarily involved for na¬ 
tional survival there is presented a distinct, 
desire on the part of Japan to deal honor¬ 
ably in international transactions. In point 
of time the statesmen of the New Japan 
are but children amongst the diplomats of 
other nations. The Paris Peace Conference, 
at which Saionji was the Japanese repre¬ 
sentative, was the first large group at which 
they were accorded the status of representa¬ 
tion on a basis of national equality. And by 
implication there emerges from Mr. 
Omura’s book a new awareness of the 
pulse and purpose of a people who took over 
western culture to survive, and in the 
process of surviving imitated the prime 
brute law of their adopted culture, im¬ 
perialistic aggression and expansion. 


As a novel The Last Genro must be 
accorded full honors. The personal life of 
this elder statesman is unconventional, 
vivid, and remarkably honest. According 
to family tradition the goddess of “biwa” 
music to which the Saionji family was espe¬ 
cially dedicated would, out of jealousy, 
strike dead any woman whom the men 
might marry. Saionji Kimmoehi did not, 
therefore, marry any of the three women 
by whom he had children. Each woman 
represented the culmination of a physical 
cycle of his life rather than a mental or 
spiritual part of his personality. Only 
Okiku, high-born geisha girl, the mate of 
the first half of his maturity remained faith¬ 
ful to him during the succeeding two 
affairs. And now, in the best romantic 
tradition, as old people they are again 
affectionate and abiding friends. 

Here, in beautiful, clear-water prose 
that often becomes the most delicate and 
melodic poetry is the intimate life of upper 
class Japan. Merging and shading with 
events of national policy arc the excursions 
into matter of fact routine and the customs 
of daily existence. Occasionally there is sly 
gusto and lustiness carefully placed and 
enlivening. Always there is a deliberate, 
minute concern that slowly achieves the 
rarefied objectivity of a series of Japanese 
prints carefully placed in due order. Also 
of great interest and use to the reader is the 
full glossary in the back of the book and a 
complete listing and explanation of all 
geographical places mentioned during the 
story. Grace Golden 

EDUCATION 

Elements of Economics. By Charles 

Ralph Fay and William C. Bagley, Jr. 
562 pp. $1,80, 

This revision of a standard economics 
textbook for high schools will be a welcome 
addition to the long list of usable books in 
the social sciences. The subject matter is 
the traditional material found in other eco¬ 
nomic treatises. The usual topics are treated 
in simple, non-technical language, and the 
definitions are definite and lucid. 
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The text is embellished with diagrams 
and graphs which add clarity to the dis¬ 
cussions. As a supplement to the text itself 
there are a number of teaching aids. True- 
False tests, exercises and problems, and 
selected readings which follow each chap¬ 
ter will make the pathway of the student 
easier and will assist him in securing an 
intelligent understanding of the reading 
materials. 

While the general subject matter fol¬ 
lows the pattern laid down by the more 
conservative authorities on economics, there 
is brief mention of more radical and recent 
solutions for problems such as socialism, 
communism, syndicalism and anarchism. 

In the revision, care has been taken not 
to alter the former textbook radically. Such 
changes as are made have been in the in¬ 
terest of clarity and of bringing the subject 
matter up to date. A book such as this may 
be valuable for every citizen, since the 
financial transactions which it describes 
form so much of the woof and fabric of 
present day economic life. It is true that 
even leading economists arc now somewhat 
at sea regarding the most conducive meth¬ 
ods for rehabilitation of the tottering 
financial structure of America. Were all of 
our citizens to understand a little more 
clearly the fundamentals which underlie the 
economic order, there would be less oppor¬ 
tunity for the mere politician and economic 
illiterate to capitalize upon the "wild-cat” 
Utopias which grow and flourish so abund¬ 
antly in every time of distress. 

Film and School. By Helen Rand and 
Richard Lewis. Illustrated, D. Applc- 
ton-Century Company, 182 pp. $1,12. 
Realizing what a powerful influence 
moving pictures exert over us, it is high 
time for modern movie-conscious people to 
learn more about them. When we do this 
we will have added an important contri¬ 
bution to our education. 

Three suggested aims for motion-picture 
evaluation are as follows; 

1. We want to develop the habit of think¬ 
ing of moving pictures as instruments that present 
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information, stimulate our interest, and form our 
social attitudes. 

*• want to “develop an understanding 
of the influence of the motion picture upon the 
information, attitudes, and conduct of children, 
youths, and adults.” 

3. We want to develop the ability to evaluate 
moving pictures critically 3 we want to be able 
to evaluate their interpretation of life, their tech¬ 
nique, and their art. 

Film and School is a handbook for high 
school use. The set-up of the entire in¬ 
dustry is explained. Plans for rating, re¬ 
viewing, and criticising moving pictures are 
outlined. Suggestions for the program of a 
motion-picture club are made, as well as 
many further suggestions for the better 
evaluation of pictures that might well be 
used by people in general. Fifty-seven in¬ 
teresting pictures illustrate this study. A 
number of these are taken from recent pro¬ 
ductions. 

This short, complete study of the moving 
picture will interest adults as well as young 
people. Seldom before has it been brought 
to our attention just what takes place be¬ 
hind the scenes and how important this 
phase of picture-making is. 

Only when we can properly evaluate 
movies, can we put them to the use of 
which they are so capable, the betterment of 
society, as well as the enrichment of recrea¬ 
tion. 

Fundamentals of Educational Psy¬ 
chology. By 0 . B. Douglas and B. F. 

Holland. The Macmillan Company. 588 

pp. $2.50. 

It is always a problem in selecting a 
textbook for educational psychology to find 
one which covers all the “fundamentals” 
without including all of the teaching prob¬ 
lems, and to discover one which is more 
than a mere smattering of courses in Educa¬ 
tion which are to follow, overlapping other 
courses. 

The authors in the present instance, 
avoid this tendency towards diiTuseness. 
The general outline of the chapters is 
similar to books of the older organization. 
There are chapters covering such subjects 
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as perceptual learning, conceptual learning, 
associative learning, sensori-motor learning, 
bodily structures and their functions, and 
inherited functions and capacities. In com¬ 
mon with several books which have ap¬ 
peared recently, there is a chapter devoted 
to the anatomy and physiology of the nerv¬ 
ous system. It is well illustrated with dia¬ 
grams. 

The scope of the treatment is adequate. 
It summarizes the essential knowledge 
which is now available in the subject. It is 
eclectic in its point of view and yet a uni¬ 
fied organization is maintained. It does 
not neglect personality and emotional de¬ 
velopment although it recognizes that this, 
important as it is, is only one phase of the 
whole subject of psychology. It gives a 
rather more ample discussion of measure¬ 
ment than most textbooks do, There are 
questions for discussion following each 
chapter and there are also sources and refer¬ 
ences, the latter rather general in character. 
Students will wish that the authors had 
made references to source materials in the 
text more specific, so that the source of 
the information could be more easily found. 

The format of the volume is attractive, 
and the binding is durable. All in all it is 
a very satisfactory volume for a beginning 
course in educational psychology, and it 
will doubtless enjoy wide use and distribu¬ 
tion, 

Mental Conflicts and Personality. 

By Mandel Sherman. Longmans, Green 

and Company. 319 pp. $2.25. 

In the present volume Doctor Sherman 
continues on a more advanced level his 
studies given somewhat elementary treat¬ 
ment in his well-known work, Mental 
Hygiene and Education, Writing as a 
physician and Doctor of Philosophy, Doc¬ 
tor Sherman’s approach to mental conflicts 
and personality is that of an experienced 
psychiatrist. In the present volume he con¬ 
siders the genesis and nature of conflicts, 
and such related topics as attitudes, culture, 
inferiority and insecurity, sex, neuroses, and 
anti-social behavior, all of these receiving 


concrete and case study. As one would 
expect, the volume is scholarly and tech¬ 
nical, but sufficiently clear in its style to 
make it intelligible to an experienced read¬ 
er. 

The main thesis of the book emphasizes 
the findings that mental conflicts are not 
single, but that they appear in patterns. 
Conflicts, it is important to know, “do not 
usually arise suddenly but develop gradual¬ 
ly as the individual meets more and more 
difficult problems, as he matures.” Doctor 
Sherman studies these patterns of conflict 
in the light of carefully scrutinized and 
evaluated experimental literature. 

The book has been organized as a text 
and, therefore, includes in the Appendix 
“Suggestions for Discussion and Further 
Reading.” These directions for study are 
unusually well stated. The book deserves 
adoption as a text in courses in educational 
psychology or mental hygiene. The author 
is Associate Professor of Educational Psy¬ 
chology and Psychiatrist at the Autogenic 
School at the University of Chicago, 

On the Reform of Educational Re¬ 
search. By Robert Ulich. School of 

Education. Harvard University. 26 pp. 

$.25. 

The following questions are raised by 
Professor Ulich in this important brochure. 

Do the new institutions produce a superior 
type of teachers and school officers, and do they 
help in other practical ways to improve the edu¬ 
cation of the country? 

Do they produce in their own work as uni¬ 
versity departments a standard, a spirit, and a lit¬ 
erature superior to those produced by the older 
educational institutions of this and of other 
countries? 

It is impossible to answer this first ques¬ 
tion in a definite way. Passing of time has 
brought new problems, making a compari¬ 
son of the old and the new difficult. If 
modern public secondary schools are evalu¬ 
ated only in the light of the intellectual 
achievements of the older selective second¬ 
ary schools, the conclusion is not correct. 
But, “if, after all, we compare the attain¬ 
ments of the science of education with the 
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effect that the political and economic sci¬ 
ences—let us also include theology—have 
had upon the organization of our modern 
life, then I think the professional educators 
do not come off so badly.” 

The answer to the second question of 
whether the modern 'expansion of our 
Schools of Education has brought about an 
equivalent improvement in scientific cre¬ 
ativeness is difficult when any precise evalu¬ 
ation is attempted. 

“How much useless discussion and twad¬ 
dle, how much waste of wonderful 
enthusiasm, could have been avoided, if the 
teachers of all grades had been able to 
examine new propositions in the light of 
the great traditions of human thought!” 
“In our educational theory and practice 
we omit too easily the question of the basic 
goals and aims of our human existence, 
we deal with them often as if they were 
illegitimate invaders in the well-organized 
and scientific modern world.” 

Now, Doctor Ulich considers the way to 
change the existing condition. He says that 
"it would be an error to chink that these 
means” (changing the curriculum on all 
pertinent levels of schooling as well as 
changes in the requirements of the entrance 
and final examinations) “alone will provide 
the desired ‘broad cultural background* and 
enable us to make a personality out of a 
student.’* No reform of the training of 
teachers can be carried on without a simul¬ 
taneous examination of higher education as 
a whole. Two points are considered. "The 
first is the specialization of modern studies, 
the other the question of the general edu¬ 
cational and cultural meaning of higher 
studies for the modern student. The or¬ 
ganization of an Institute for Educational 
Research is suggested. This would be a 
means of correcting the present situation. 
Cooperation of study of problems in other 
fields with those in the field of Education 
would prove beneficial to all. Two series 
of books should be a further project of 
the Institute. One series would bring to 
the public the results of the research of the 


members of the Institute and the other, 
historical in character, should include in the 
editions of the works of authors who have 
essentially determined the course of educa¬ 
tion. This Institute should become a place 
where a more embracing spirit of higher 
learning might develop; “more than that, 
where education might be directed or re¬ 
directed toward its duty of being a guardian 
not of knowledge only but concurrently of 
true humanity.” “We want the Institute 
to become a seed-bed from which quali¬ 
fied personalities and scholars may go as 
future leaders into all the various institu¬ 
tions which are interested in the organized 
effort to construct a better society.” 

Preface to Teaching. By Henry W. 

Simon. With a Foreword by Abraham 

Flexner. Oxford University Press. 98 pp. 

$1.50. 

Doctor Flexner suggests, in his Fore¬ 
word, that his only adverse criticism of the 
Preface to Teaching is that the author 
omits the word “humor.” Doctor Flexner 
believes that humor is a necessary qualifica¬ 
tion of good teaching. With this I heartily 
agree. The Preface to Teaching , however, 
is a unique volume. As a textbook on 
teaching, it is miraculously brief. Divided 
into two main parts, Professor Simon con¬ 
siders in Part I, “Why the Teacher Cannot 
Reform the World,” “What the Teacher 
Can Do for Society,” “What the Teacher 
Can Do for the Individual,” “What a 
Teacher Should be Like,” “How Not to 
be a School Marm,” “Your Future.” Li 
Part II he discusses, “Preparing Lessons 
and Facing the First Class,” “How to 
Make a Class Interesting or the Art of 
Teaching,” “The Two Kinds of Disci¬ 
pline (Keeping Order and the High Disci¬ 
pline of Learning).” Between the two 
parts there is a direct message to parents. 
The little book is packed full of wisdom. 
Intended for beginning teachers, it is of 
equal value to the more experienced. Pro¬ 
fessor Simon heads each chapter with signi¬ 
ficant quotations and, throughout, main- 
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tains a style which entitles the book to a 
place in general literature. It is not a pro¬ 
found essay on principles or psychology of 
teaching, but a delightful realistic inter¬ 
pretation by means of vital case references. 
The book is handsomely published. Pro¬ 
fessor Simon has set up a model that other 
educators might profitably adopt. 

Progressive Education at the Cross¬ 
roads. By Boyd H. Bode. Newson and 

Company. 128 pp. $1.00. 

Progressive education has now arrived 
at the stage in its development when it may 
expect and will receive a critical analysis at 
the hands of its best friends. Especially 
noteworthy as criticisms of the movement 
are two small volumes which have appeared 
this spring. The first, Exferience and Edu¬ 
cation , written by John Dewey was de¬ 
livered as a lecture before Kappa Delta Pi 
at the Atlantic City Convocation. The 
other, by Boyd H. Bode, is the subject of 
this review. 

The author pays tribute to the much “of 
great and lasting value” which progressive 
education gives to American education. But 
he also notes “aberrations and errors,” 
which are due to the fact that the pro¬ 
gressive movement has sought to secure 
“respect for personality” and maximum de¬ 
velopment by simply emancipating from the 
formalism which is exhibited in traditional 
points of view. “If progressive education is 
to fulfil its promise, it must become con¬ 
sciously representative of a distinctive way 
of life.” And that path is the pathway of 
democracy! The evangelism of the pro¬ 
gressive movement must be turned, so the 
author thinks, to “working concepts” rather 
than "absolute principles.” 

Traditional progressive practises and 
tenets or at least its recent concepts are 
criticized. “Interest” the educational con¬ 
jurer’s word, must be more than an appeal 
to an immediate fancy or whim, and must 
be an aroused activity which has "a recog¬ 
nized bearing on the way of life which the 
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individual accepts as his own.” Young 
people must have a “gospel to live by” and 
education must “emancipate the pupil from 
dependence on immediate interests.” Simi¬ 
larly, the doctrine of “felt needs” is found 
to be inadequate, unless the specific needs 
are related to a “basic need, in terms of 
which all other needs are determined.” 
Guidance is needed for the exact reason 
that the child himself needs the help of 
others. And “growth” must have direction 
and a plan. We “come back to subjects” 
and if the intelligence of the pupil is to be 
liberated, there must be “logical organiza¬ 
tion” and more than that. The question of 
values must be raised anew. 

But it would be a mistake to infer from 
the title that the author has lost his belief 
in the movement designated “progressive.” 
It is rather that he wishes to clear the fog 
from some of the glib concepts and assump¬ 
tions held by many of its devotees so that 
real education may have a chance to per¬ 
form its function. “Progressive education 
has a unique opportunity to become an 
avowed exponent of a democratic philoso¬ 
phy of life, which is the last remaining hope 
that the common man will eventually come 
into his own.” 

Scholars, Workers, and Gentlemen. 

By Malcolm S, MacLean. Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press. 86 pp. 

Out of the cross currents of conflict the 
author sees certain opposing forces moving 
at the present time. Contemporary con¬ 
flicts are primarily aroused over the ends 
and aims of education, and a “Three- 
cornered ’ aim has resulted, i.e. the prepara¬ 
tion of “scholars, workers, and gentlemen.” 
Academicians act as if only scholars are 
wanted, whereas there is need for inter¬ 
pretation as well as for amassing facts. 
Amidst the multiplicity of courses which 
are fragmentary areas of the broad field of 
knowledge, the student is bewildered and 
we are now groping to substitute a com¬ 
mon language of ideas for the intellectual 
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Tower of Babel which has been built by 
specialists. The research worker, the 
scholar, has his place in the educational 
scheme of things, but his work must be 
supplemented by^thc interpreter as well. 

But the person who wishes only pro¬ 
fessional or occupational training is little, 
if any, better situated. In fact, he is often 
worse off. Overstressing the vocational robs 
life of much of its grandeur. Likewise the 
training of gentlemen! “Culture” has for 
long been a word with which to conjure. 
Now it takes this form; now, that. Just at 
present “character education” and “per¬ 
sonality” courses are the vogue, “In our 
time we have a heavy dosage of this from 
Coue to Carnegie, and through every vari¬ 
ety of attack from cosmetics to heavy scien¬ 
tific college courses in behavior.” For the 
purposes of his discussion the author defines 
the cultured person as “one who knows, is 
unafraid of, and is adjusted to the temper 
of his own times.” 

A solution is proposed for these para¬ 
doxical aims, and for the resolution of the 
differences in point of view. “Structures 
must give way to dynamics in education.” 
Learning and education are here conceived 
as having three phases: the learner, the so¬ 
cial side which comprises human society, 
and the teaching and learning environment. 
Three channels of learning are necessary: 
skills and techniques, general education, and 
focused training which is intensive. The 
project method is severely criticized because 
as a group activity, it forces interests to 
emerge for an entire class at the same mo¬ 
ment, and compels a whole group to give 
collective attention to the same activity. 
Rather than this the author would break 
down the educational lockstep, give indi¬ 
vidual instruction, and inspire self-direction 
in the student. 

The little volume summarizes the best 
of what is now being done typically in many 
schools to vitalize the college curriculum 
and to bring the education of the student 
into line with his fundamental abilities and 
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interests in this way making it really effec¬ 
tive by preparing him for scholarly work, 
for professional or vocational activity, and 
for the leisurely pursuits of the everyday 
man of the world. 

The Community School. Edited by 

Samuel Everett. D. Appleton-Century 

Company. 487 pp. $2.25. 

This book is a report of the Committee 
on the Community School. It includes a 
number of different community-school 
programs, each of which was written by a 
member of the committee * The emphasis 
throughout is upon a closer relationship 
between public schools and the areas they 
serve. Public educational institutions should 
investigate and make use of the resources 
they have in their particular vicinities. Like¬ 
wise, locaL agencies should make use of the 
educational facilities. The local community 
in reality is a school where adults and chil¬ 
dren learn through study and action. These 
studies, reported, attempt to develop the 
necessary unity between theory and prac¬ 
tice. Each member of the committee is either 
now engaged, or has recently been en¬ 
gaged, in carrying on community-school 
programs. Of the nine programs included, 
two are being developed in New York City, 
two in the Chicago metropolitan area, two 
in the rural South, one in rural Michigan, 
one in the Dakotas, one in the Territory 
of Hawaii. All are concerned with public 
education with the one exception, that of a 
private secondary school in New York City, 
Three programs are intended to meet the 
needs of the underprivileged mixed racial 
groups, and two of well-to-do urban com¬ 
munities. Others deal with community- 
school work among Indians, for negroes, in 
a consolidated rural school district, and in 
a workers’ school. William H. Kilpatrick 

•The members of the Committee on the Com¬ 
munity School ore si follows: Leonard Covello, Edgar 
M. Draper, Myles Horton, H. Gordon Hutlfish, Allan 
HuUieer, Frank E. Midkiff, Paul J. Misner, Paul R. 
Pierce, George I. Sanchei, H. A. Tape, and Samuel 
Everett. 
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wrote the introduction. In it he emphasizes 
the significance of the community approach 
in education. Man is inherently social. 
Every element—his selfhood, his mind, his 
conscience, his individuality, his sense of 
personal responsibility—is tied up with the 
social situation. To become adequately so¬ 
cial young people must live the full social 
life. They will become what they do truly 
live. In the properly conceived cooperative 
community enterprise lies all worthy living, 
and from it, properly conducted, will flow 
directly or indirectly all needed education. 
The community interest is the interest of 
democracy itself. The school which aspires 
to the promotion of community sensitivity 
will concern itself with the problem “of 
building experience consciously designed to 
create individuals whose values and under¬ 
standings leads them to cherish a way of 
life that shows an active desire for the pro¬ 
gressive extension of common concerns 
among all men. This is the final meaning 
of democracy.” 

Mr. Paul Misner, in his contribution on 
“A Community Educational Center,” de¬ 
fines certain important terms. “Education” 
should be substituted for “school.” It is “a 
dynamic social function designed to meet 
the more inclusive individual and social 
needs of all persons at any stage of their 
development.” Community is used to “sug¬ 
gest a neighborhood group whose planning 
is in terms of purposes which always seek 
their points of reference in the larger world 
community. 

A number of educational and social issues 
fundamental to the establishment of the 
community school are discussed with the 
position of authors with regard to them. 
These issues are as follows: 

(1) All life is educative versus educa¬ 
tion is gained only in formal institutions of 
learning. 

(2) Education requires participation 
versus education is adequately gained 
through studying about life. 

(3) Adults and children have funda¬ 
mental common purposes in both work and 


play versus adults are primarily concerned 
with work and children with play. 

(4) Public-school systems should be pri¬ 
marily concerned with the improvement of 
community living and the improvement of 
the social order versus school systems should 
be primarily concerned with passing on the 
cultural heritage, 

(5) The curriculum should receive its 
social orientation from major problems and 
areas of community living, versus the cur¬ 
riculum should be oriented in relation to 
the specialized aims of academic subjects. 

(6) Public education should be founded 
upon democratic processes and ideals versus 
the belief that most children and most adults 
are incapable of intelligently either running 
their own lives or participating in common 
group efforts. 

( 7 ) Progress in education and in com¬ 
munity living best comes through the de¬ 
velopment of common concerns among 
individuals and social groups versus progress 
best comes through the development of 
clear-cut social classes and vested interest 
groups which struggle for survival and 
dominance. 

(8) Public schools should be held re¬ 
sponsible for the education of both children 
3 nd adults versus public schools should 
only be responsible for the education of chil¬ 
dren. 

(9) Teacher-preparatory institutions 
should prepare youth and adults to carry on 
a community type of public education versus 
such institutions should prepare youth and 
adults to perpetuate academic traditions and 
practices. 

To achieve this new approach to educa¬ 
tion, current academic thinking and prac¬ 
tices must be revised. “The whole approach 
to community education becomes functional 
through the discovery of individual and 
community problems and through attempts 
to deal with such problems more effectively. 
In this whole approach the schools accept, 
and attempt to further, democratic pur¬ 
poses and the improvement of the social 
order.” 
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The appendix includes an annotated 
bibliography. 

The Instructional Program. Its Or¬ 
ganization and Administration. By 
Frederick Arthur Ford. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 458 pp. $2.75. 

In his Preface, Dr. Ford states that 
“there must be change and growth in 
keeping with the changing social conditions 
in which we live.” In his book he has at¬ 
tempted to bring together into a unified 
whole the latest and best theories and prac¬ 
tices of the fields of the educational phi¬ 
losopher, the mental hygienist, the educa¬ 
tional psychologist, the school administrator, 
the supervisor, and the specialist in class¬ 
room procedures, in such a way as to 
magnify the child, his experiences and the 
favorable social outcomes of these experi¬ 
ences. Says Dr. Ford, “I have attempted, 
first, to work out a coordinated and inte¬ 
grated program designed for a master pro¬ 
gram on a state-wide scale; second, to 
reveal a comprehensive bird’s-eye view of 
the master program, and, from this, the 
smaller details vital and necessary in carry¬ 
ing out the larger program; and, third, to 
outline improved organizations, state and 
local, and to clarify the functions of the 
personnel involved in them. 

“The present aim of education is all in¬ 
clusive. The educational program is the 
selection of and the utilization of experi¬ 
ences that are to influence the individual in 
the realization of . . . social efficiency.” By 
social efficiency is meant "the possession of 
the abilities, attitudes, ideals, skills, and 
knowledge which make it possible for one 
to fill his place in the social group, with 
pleasure and profit both for himself and for 
the social group.” It means really living 
during youth as well as during adult life. 

Education is a function of the state. The 
state hoard of education is elected by the 
people. This board selects a state superin¬ 
tendent of education. The purpose of the 
entire educational organization is to reach 
the child through good classroom instruc- 
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tion. To do this, “correct educational ob¬ 
jectives must be established, the best 
possible organization of teaching materials 
and pupil activities must be sought, the best 
possible teaching techniques must be de¬ 
veloped, and the best possible procedure for 
knowing that the educational goals are be¬ 
ing achieved must be built up.” 

The state supervisor of education is in a 
position of direct leadership in all educa¬ 
tional activity. To make the situation dear, 
“supervision is the establishment of a com¬ 
prehensive, well-balanced instructional 
program and the determination of definite 
techniques for launching, executing, and 
checking the results of such a program; it 
is the cooperative unfolding of the im¬ 
mediate and ultimate aims of education; it 
is the cooperative construction and inter¬ 
pretation of the curriculum; it is the sym¬ 
pathetic awakening of the potentialities in 
teachers and the tactful direction of their 
energies—it is this and more. It is the ac¬ 
tivities of the well-merited personality 
energetically engaged with a group of co- 
workers in an effort to fulfill the aim of 
education—the development of social effi-, 
ciency.” 

Before launching any new supervisory 
activity on a state-wide scale, research and 
experimentation of the proper type must be 
carried on. State supervisors should occupy 
positions of leadership in the formulation of 
educational philosophy. The educational ob¬ 
jectives in the minds of the state supervisors 
and the supervisors of smaller units should 
not differ greatly. If all persons occupying 
positions of leadership participate in its 
formulation and adoption, the program for 
the ensuing year is strengthened. The state 
supervisor is responsible for developing cur¬ 
ricula and selecting teaching materials. Re¬ 
gional conferences are helpful in launching 
and carrying out the state program. The 
supervisor must, at all times, be prepared 
to do expert demonstration teaching and 
observation. He should be alert in his quest 
for efficient leaders. By working through 
the state superintendent, he may succeed in 
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securing favorable legislation on the certifi¬ 
cation of teachers. Well-trained teachers are 
necessary for success of any kind in this 
field. Four items are suggested for inclusion 
in the supervisor’s annual report: “First, a 
clear statement of objectives; second, a clear 
analysis of procedures followed in attempt¬ 
ing to achieve the objectives; third, data 
intended to reveal the degree of success at¬ 
tained; and fourth, a statement of logical 
activities which should be undertaken dur¬ 
ing the ensuing year.” 

The educator wants to know the follow¬ 
ing: the desirable types of citizens; the ac¬ 
tivities which, when participated in, will 
produce these types; the stimuli which, 
when properly brought to bear on the or¬ 
ganism, will result in the desired activities; 
the most effective techniques of arousing 
stimuli in settings that are natural and true 
to the life situations of the child; and know¬ 
ing these things he wants to see the teaching 
personnel develop skill in the artful use of 
these techniques. To do this he must have 
a working knowledge of the nature of the 
individual child and the conditions of his 
learning. The skilled teacher has many op¬ 
portunities to awaken inner urges in the 
pupil and guide activities that follow. 
Learning implies biological change. The 
supervisor must first ascertain the status of 
students to be taught in his unit, and then 
establish attainable goals. 

Twentieth century aims of education are 
all-inclusive. Included is the fundamental 
principle that education is life. Since service 
is an important source of happiness, de¬ 
veloping a wholesome spirit of service is 
one of the main objectives in the educa¬ 
tional program. The success or failure of 
the local supervisory program depends very 
largely on the plans of the supervisor as to 
how he aims to achieve the goals set forth 
in that program. The position of the local 
supervisor is unique in that he has more di¬ 
rect and more real authority locally than 
has the state supervisor. Included in the de¬ 
vices that the local supervisor may employ 
for the purpose of improving instruction 


are teachers meetings, written communica¬ 
tions, research and study courses for teach¬ 
ers, demonstration teaching, scientific selec¬ 
tion and organization of teaching materials, 
lesson plans, observations and interviews, 
and motivation. 

There is the need, in the rank and file 
of school systems, for a formal organiza¬ 
tion of teaching materials. The selection of 
such materials and activities will be gov¬ 
erned very largely by the educational aims 
most desirable for achievement. They 
should be so organized as to use the princi¬ 
ple of apperception. They should be filled 
with present day developments, and not 
cling to those of the past. The influence of 
the moving picture cannot be overem¬ 
phasized. The whole problem is made more 
difficult on account of the fact that the 
school only has the youngster about one 
twelfth of his time. The writer recognizes 
the plea for a new day in education and de¬ 
clares that we are now ready for this new 
day. 

Here the author describes the various 
methods of teaching. He calls them the 
techniques and reserves the term, method , 
to apply primarily to the biological changes 
in the nerve tissue of the human organism 
when learning takes place. The question 
considered is what are the most favorable 
activities on the part of the teacher which 
in turn will motivate and bring about the 
most favorable results in learning. At the 
end he makes an evaluation of the tech¬ 
niques, sponsored as they are by different 
schools of thought. 

All activity of the supervisor should 
have as its ultimate goal the bringing about 
of favorable activity on the part of the stu¬ 
dent. Through the teacher he can reach the 
pupils within his territory. The supervisor, 
teacher, and pupil must cooperate in bring¬ 
ing about the desired activity. Special em¬ 
phasis is placed on the student’s part in 
developing efficiency in study. 

The program for the evaluation of pupil 
activity resolves itself into a program of 
testing and grading. “Probably one of the 
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greatest fallacies in the teaching profession 
today is the one practiced in connection 
with the testing and grading of pupils.” 
Teachers’ programs on this point vary 
greatly. A new and better plan of testing 
must be carried out. Usually the improve¬ 
ment in instruction in a general way is 
largely the responsibility of the principal. 
He must be an active leader. One plan for 
the improvement instruction is that of 
campaigns. A campaign may run for a peri¬ 
od of three or four years, each year being 
improved through the achievements of the 
previous year. The author has devoted six 
chapters to the discussion of different cam¬ 
paigns. He outlines campaigns in spelling, 
reading, arithmetic, language, guidance, 
and the social studies. 

Better coordination of community agen¬ 
cies is essential. The school needs to be¬ 
come better acquainted with the purposes 
and functions of all other social endeavors 
of the community. The community council 
is suggested as a coordinating agency. The 
best good of the community should be the 
aim. Important agencies in the community 
are the schools, the home, the church, pub¬ 
lic health, industry, the press, fraternal or¬ 
ganizations, chambers of commerce, the 
parent-teacher association, fair associations, 
the films, leisure occupations, and place¬ 
ment service. Cooperation here would mean 
greater social efficiency. 

At the end of each chapter a list of 
selected references is given. 

The Instructional Program offers the 
educational administrator a comprehensive 
study of the responsibilities of his office. 

The Management of Learning in 
the Elementary Schools. By Ernest 
W. Tiegs. Longmans, Green and Com¬ 
pany. 306 pp. $2.80. 

Dean Tiegs, in referring to the present 
confusion which has surrounded elementary 
education for the past decade, states, “Never 
was American youth experimented with on 
so grand a scale or with more uncertain 
guidance.” Thousands of educators will, 
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doubtless, shout “Amen.” In the interest of 
offering more intelligible and practical 
guidance, Professor Tiegs considers, in the 
present volume, significant elements of a 
basic theory and philosophy for elementary 
education. He has sought “to identify and 
evaluate certain important elements of thd 
present program of elementary education, 
briefly sketch their histories and present 
them in the perspective” in which he views 
them. By such means he hopes “to free 
teachers from some of their dependence up¬ 
on the exigencies of conflicting counsel and 
imitation of devices and method,” and by, 
integrating the basic principles of elemen¬ 
tary education with their specific application 
to pupil guidance. The material appears in 
two parts. The first, entitled, “Philosophy 
and Theory,” deals with objectives, ma¬ 
terials, procedures, outcomes, units, activi¬ 
ties, and class management. The second 
part, entitled, “The Curriculum in Ac-* 
don,” considers, in minute and realistic de¬ 
tail, integrated subject matter in all of the 
elementary school subject matter fields. 

The book is richly supplied with tables, 
figures, and pictures. There are questions, 
exercises, and bibliographies. Aside from its 
scholarly treatment, the particular value of 
the book lies in its adaptation of scholarship 
to the actual classroom situation. The 
author gives a picture of the school as it is 
and abundantly recognizes the fact that 
teachers must be awake to the immediate 
problems of the classroom, and that in the 
classroom educational philosophy is sub¬ 
jected to an acid test. Professor Tiegs has 
put his educational philosophy to work, and 
all students of elementary education, es¬ 
pecially beginning teachers on this level, 
will, doubtless, bless him for giving them a 
guide that combines sound scholarship with 
wholesome common sense. 

The Psychology of Learning 

Through Experience. By Henrietta 

V. Race. Ginn and Company. 377 pp. 

$2.00. 

Written for students of education and 
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for elementary teachers who are already 
in service, this book takes for its goal the 
synthesis of psychology, philosophy and 
methodology. It seeks to integrate the 
knowledge which a teacher needs about 
the concept of experience. 

The general point of view is well ex¬ 
pressed in the preface: “The psychology of 
this book is that of the connectionist school, 
as developed and typified by Edward L. 
Thorndike. The philosophy is that of the 
pragmatic school, represented by John 
Dewey in his theory and philosophy of 
education. The discussion of the emotions 
is a composite gathered from various 
sources and experiences which seem to offer 
contributions which will be helpful to teach¬ 
er and child. The suggested teaching plans 
and procedures apply the principles of learn¬ 
ing to creative education. The illustrations 
are realistic being taken from the actual 
activities of modern schools.” 

The book is clearly written, it is prac¬ 
tical, and the illustrations are well chosen. 
The reader or student is assisted by a group 
of questions on each chapter, and by a short 
list of selected readings. There are ample 
case studies to illustrate and personalize the 
principles. The experience concept is em¬ 
ployed consistently throughout the book. 
Education is conceived of as securing, inter¬ 
preting, and using experience. Only 
through experience which is meaningful 
can education be real and vital. The mis¬ 
take is not made of emphasizing experience 
merely for its own sake. It must result in 
the increased power which comes from 
valuable growth. Freedom is that freedom 
only which seeks and attains profitable goals. 

The fundamentals of educational psy¬ 
chology are covered adequately, and this 
should be an excellent textbook for a course 
in psychology for elementary teachers. 

Youth Education Today. Sixteenth 

Yearbook. American Association of 

School Administrators. 509 pp. $2.00. 

“One of the primary purposes of public 
education in America has been to help youth 
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find their places in our social and economic 
order.” To do this “we shall examine youth 
in the social scene of today. We shall search 
for both the inner incentives and the social 
stimuli which affect daily activities. We 
shall examine the routes open toward the 
longed-for goals of growth, development, 
and achievement.” Youth and society must 
work hand in hand. Society must provide 
certain opportunities and youth must as¬ 
sume certain responsibilities, “to the end 
that.. . democratic ideals may be perfected 
and perpetuated in the United States of 
America.” 

Youth Education Today considers many 
questions that affect the status of youth to¬ 
day. Youth have many advantages with 
which they start life: a strong body, a sound 
mind, a skilled hand, and a society con¬ 
scious of youth’s needs. Problems of youth 
are: (1) economic (most important and 
far-reaching), youth is insecure financially; 

(2) social, youth needs intelligent guidance 
into the adult world; and (3) educational, 
youth needs preparation for life. 

The dynamic and life-centered curricu¬ 
lum as discussed in the book merits six 
criticisms of the present curriculum are as 
follows: (1) apart from other life, (2) not 
adjusted to modern life, (3) doesn’t reflect 
aspirations of youth, (4) not adapted to in¬ 
dividual differences among students, (5) 
doesn’t keep pace with latest developments 
in psychology, and (6) too little attention 
to emotional and social attitudes. The dy¬ 
namic and life-centered curriculum should 
help to harmonize youth’s educational de¬ 
velopment with his fundamental needs and 
interests, with his social environment, and 
with his whole life career. The following 
principles of curriculum of construction 
should be observed in organizing a dynamic, 
life curriculum: (1) individuation—the de¬ 
velopment of the individual in harmony 
with his fundamental needs and best inter¬ 
ests; (2) socialization—the education of 
the individual in harmony with the needs 
and possibilities of his social environment; 

(3) integration—the attainment of educa- 
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tional values by bringing together and uni¬ 
fying the processes and outcomes of educa¬ 
tion; (4) specialization—the provision of 
special training and services required both 
by individuals and by society; (5) dynamic 
approach—the facilitation of purposeful 
learning and dynamic teaching; and (6) 
guidance—a curriculum emphasis which 
contributes specifically to the individual’s 
educational, vocational, recreational, and 
social career. Two general curriculum pat¬ 
terns are discussed: (1) the college entrance 
pattern, and (2) the five-core area pattern. 
The five-core areas are: (1) language arts; 
(2) social relations; (3) home and voca¬ 
tional arts; (4) creative and recreative 
arts; and (5) nature, mathematics, and 
science. The dominant themes of the five- 
core areas are respectively: (1) language, 
(2) society, (3) security, (4) individual 
development, and (5) science. 

Personal relationships involve two needs 
of the young person: first, how to live with 
himself; second, how to live with others. 
Effective citizenship, social usefulness, and 
personal happiness depend in large degree 
upon adjustment of satisfactory personal re¬ 
lations. The conditions under which the in¬ 
dividual grows up greatly influence his 
ability to have satisfactory personal relations. 

Creative citizenship sets four goals: (1) 
to cultivate a deep regard for democracy 
and an intelligent appreciation of demo¬ 
cratic institutions, (2) to develop those 
qualities of character and methods of action 
which are of special significance in a democ¬ 
racy, (3) to develop the willingness and 
the ability to cooperate effectively in a 
democratic society, and (4) to develop an 
active interest in and concern for the pro¬ 
gressive development of the democratic 
ideal. To reach these goals reorganization 
of the administrative policies of the school 
to conform to the democratic ideal must 
take place. Also, a dynamic life-centered 
curriculum focused on the current scene 
must be installed, and an active interest in 
and a concern for the advancement of the 
democratic ideal in the pupil’s own life and 
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that of the society of which he is a part 
must be created. When this is accomplished, 
democracy will have a better chance of 
survival. 

The adjustment and guidance of pupils 
in the regular day schools and the school’s 
responsibility for the adjustment and guid¬ 
ance of out-of-school youth. The doctrine 
of equal educational opportunity for all 
youth is at present an ideal yet to be realized. 

The yearbook considers also leadership 
of youth. The horizon of youthful ambition 
must not be hidden by the “brush” near 
at hand. Yet, the vision ahead must not 
“appear without a consciousness of the day- 
by-day life to be lived in reaching that land 
of maturity.” Society must protect its youth 
through the transition period. This protec¬ 
tion is accomplished largely by institutions. 
“Society gives assurance to the young people 
as they emerge into independent action by 
gradually admitting them to political and 
economic organizations and teaching them 
the standards of ethical social life that are 
maintained. The direction given to and the 
effective achievement of this utilization of 
the tendencies of youth to grow into ma¬ 
turity are the functions of leadership .... 
Leadership of youth must, therefore, be able 
to interpret life to young people and also 
point the way to and give impulse in that 
direction of the desired adult goals toward 
which youth is growing. Leadership must 
must be able to function in conditions as 
they are. It must contribute to the pleasures 
of the real active life youth is living.” What 
are the qualifications for such leadership? 
Four studies were made to throw light on 
this question: (1) Qualities of leadership, 
philosophically considered; (2) Qualities of 
youth’s confidants; (3) Qualities of 
recognized youth leaders; and (4) Quali¬ 
ties of teacher leaders. The leader must live 
with, enjoy, and direct the life of vigorous 
youth. He must do this with an idealism and 
an understanding which guides young peo¬ 
ple to a worthwhile, efficient maturity and 
adult life. This combination of the enter¬ 
tainment elements and the growth-direct- 
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ing influences young people say they most 
appreciate. Proper technic of guidance is 
necessary. Important elements are: skill in 
youth activities; sincerity and frankness; an 
appreciation of known psychological princi¬ 
ples; and social understanding. 

A survey of the leading American youth 
organizations shows that youth are not or¬ 
ganized into any one particular movement 
and the organizations to which they belong 
survive because of the personal satisfaction 
which the members receive. The agitation 
attributed to the so-called "youth move¬ 
ment” is largely adult-stimulated and exists 
in a very small degree among youth them¬ 
selves. Youth has been overemphasized as a 
distinct unit in America. The relation of 
youth to society has become somewhat dis¬ 
torted. "All that this social order asks of 
youth is that young people respond with an 
earnest attempt to make something of them¬ 
selves.” 

The yearbook stresses the fact that there 
is a great complexity and duplication in the 
whole field of youth service. Two general 
theories have been suggested. “The first 
theory is that the school may extend beyond 
instructional duties and perform services for 
the child which other agencies have not 
performed satisfactorily.” “The second 
theory limits the school functions to those 
which it has already demonstrated its ability 
to carry on better than any other agency.” 
Some central point is essential, "Alert ■edu¬ 
cational administrators will strive to make 
the school facilities and the school organiza¬ 
tion contribute as much as possible to the 
advancement of the whole community; but 
it is probably well to avoid any suggestion 
of reaching out overtly to absorb any func¬ 
tion which is already being effectively and 
satisfactorily performed by some other 
agency.” “A broadened perspective, em¬ 
bracing the whole situation of each youth 
and of all youth, is not a too difficult goal 
for members of our profession to set for 
themselves.” 

The appendix consists of the following: 

A. Text of suggested law for com¬ 
munity centers. 
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B. National private and governmental 
organizations with leisure-time serv¬ 
ices for youth. 

C. Guidance services for school youth. 

D. Guidance services for out-of-school 
youth. 

E. Youth-adult conferences. 

F. Purposes and activities of youth¬ 
serving organizations. 

Following the index are the Official 
Records of the American Association of 
School Administrators, a list of members, 
an index of persons, and a subject index. 
No educator can afford to ignore this pub¬ 
lication. 

FICTION 

Annulet of Gilt. An Asey Mayo Mys¬ 
tery by Phoebe Atwood Taylor. W. W. 

Norton Company. 286 pp. $2.00. 

With each appearance of one of Miss 
Taylor’s mystery stories, the wonder grows 
that Cape Cod can offer so many mysteries. 
It is no less surprising that Asey Mayo con¬ 
tinues to be so virile and apparently inex¬ 
haustible of energy and ingenuity. In the 
present mystery story the reader will find 
high adventure, crisp character portrayal, 
dry humor, and an elephant named Fred¬ 
erick which plays an important role in the 
mystery. To the present reviewer the plot 
seems more involved than in the earlier 
Asey Mayo mysteries, but there is the same 
suspense and the same clever sleuthing. 
Asey is nearly killed. We suggest that Miss 
Taylor not allow him to become so danger¬ 
ously involved for it would be a great loss 
to American readers if some day they 
should find that Asey had been killed by the 
villain. 

Dawn in Lyonesse. By Mary Ellen 

Chase. The Macmillan Company. 115 

pp. $1.75. 

Dawn in Lyonesse , which covers a 
record of forty-eight hours, is the story of 
Ellen Pascoe and Susan Pengilly, but more 
especially of Ellen. Both are servant wom¬ 
en, the children of fisher people. Cornwall, 
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England, is the background for these char¬ 
acters. 

At the beginning, Ellen is recalling, 
while she lies awake at two o’clock in the 
morning in Tintagcl, “other dawns in 
other places she had known,” She was a 
simple woman. “Taken in all she was a 
plain woman, could never in the wildest 
flight of imagination be called good to look 
upon.” Nevertheless, she faces tragedy with 
her chin up. She and Susan had been friends 
since schooldays, since St. Ives where they 
were in the fish. Now, Ellen wants to take 
Susan back to Tintagel with her where she 
has arranged with the manageress for her 
to work at the hotel, even though Susan 
has known real love with Derek that Ellen 
had never known. 

The old story of Tristram and Iseult had 
become a part of Ellen. The American 
gentleman at the hotel had told her about 
the red book on the drawing-room table. 
She pored over it by the light of candles 
she purchased, taking it to her room under 
her apron after the guests went to bed and 
bringing it down early the next morning, 
before any one could miss it. This old story 
gives Ellen the strength, following Derek’s 
funeral, to tell Susan: 

“The old things there (Tintagel), they 
make people new once they learn about 
them. They get into your ’ead an’ wake 
you up like the spring woke up you an’ ’im. 
It’s a good thing to be waked up, Susan, 
even though it costs a grievous lot. I’m not 
saying as ’ow you didn’t do wrong. It’s 
’ard to say what’s wrong or what’s right 
when folks set store by one another. I ’ave 
the thought it’s always been ’ard—for folks 
long ago the same as now.” 

Then, it was dawn in Lyonesse, 

Readers who enjoy reading between the 
lines will find this brief novel deep with 
wisdom and beauty. 

Lost Springtime, By Julian Dana. The 

Macmillan Company. 279 pp. $2.50. 

This book is “the chronicle of a journey 
far away and long ago.” The June weather 
brought discontent to the author, sitting 
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behind a desk piled high with notes. She 
strolled out to the lake and sat down on a 
bench. Here it was that the friendship with 
Mr. Dillaby and Henry began. She had 
rescued the lady’s dog and Mr. Dillaby had 
rescued Henry, 

The three set out on a mountain trek to 
the Sierra mountains, to Lost Lady’s Is¬ 
land, The Dillaby equipage was called the 
High Behind. It was a rare example of 
mechanical excellence in the year of 1927, 
but now the author had her doubts about its 
holding together for the trip. The author’s 
trailer, a Paladin, glided smoothly in her 
rear as she followed the others. The author 
was intent on finishing a book, while Dill¬ 
aby and Henry knock about together on 
excursions of their own. 

Even in this secluded spot our party is 
visited by four intruders. They are even 
confronted with danger. “What-a-man 
Dillaby” got rid of the green-eyed man. 
Henry had called him this, showing genuine 
admiration. You see Henry was not an 
ordinary dog. Not only did he speak, but 
he said what he thought. 

The grandmother of the author had met 
her grandfather in this very meadow. She 
had written the story down—the author 
had the old copy book with her now. It 
was the story of her grandmother’s life 
from the time she was a little girl in 
Columbia until she and grandfather were 
married. It was this story that the author 
read to the other two members of the party 
at night as they sat by the fire. First, how¬ 
ever, Henry inquired as to the length of the 
story. Then he decided that they could 
stand it in installments, for, he recalled, 
“Dog Heros of the Air” comes in serial 
form. After one evening of listening, Henry 
said, “Grandmother sounds like quite a girl. 
I have no real objections to listening.” 

Dillaby expressed the hope that the book 
the author was writing was progressing. 
Henry, however, suggested an open discus¬ 
sion of the book. “ ‘You’re among friends 
here—why not let down your back hair? ’ ” 
Dillaby reproved him. “ ‘I’ll bet all you 
scribbling people are alike.’ said Henry. 
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‘Especially you reticent moderns—you feel, 
I suppose, that the quiet pig gets most of 
the swill.’ ” Mr. Dillaby accused him of 
lacking good taste in his remark. “ ‘The 
truth sometimes lacks good taste,’ said 
Henry with spirit. ‘But can either of you 
question me when I say that most of what 
these smart young men write would be at 
home in any pig-trough?’ ” 

Said Dillaby, “When we go away, I 
think we’ll always remember the beauty 
and the good things about this spot . . . and 
each year we’ll build it up a little in our 
minds so that we won’t ever part with it. 
Kind of springtime memory—maybe a 
lost springtime—but we’ll have the best of 
it in our hearts, just the same....” 

Said the author, “And we knew that 
when we passed beyond Lost Lady’s Is¬ 
land we should lose—forever—the key to 
a dream. Return might mean another 
dream—it had meant that to me. But that 
would be the dream of another year, and 
this dream would be fugitive. Not lost, 
but painted with a brush that finds forever 
fresh the sorcerer’s pigments of remem¬ 
brance.” 

The Blue Bed. By Glyn Jones. E. P. 

Dutton and Company, Inc. 245 pp. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

This is a collection of short stories, weird 
and pathetic. The first, which occupies 
more than a third of the volume, is the 
story of an imaginative abortive revolution 
by the communists and socialists. Under the 
caption, “Born in the Ystrad Valley,” re¬ 
ferring to a valley in which the steel work¬ 
ers lived, there is presented a vivid, grew- 
some picture of life among the miners. The 
main character contrasts effectively the ef¬ 
fulgent life of the middle class and rich, 
with the poorer classes and turns cynical 
over the college courses in English which 
depict only the aristocratic classes, or if the 
poor are noticed, as in Shakespeare, it is 
merely as “figures of fun and the material 
for comic relief,” rather than as “creatures 
like his aristocrats, of suffering and passion.” 
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“The Kiss,” the second story, is rather 
grewsome in subject matter and treatment 
and certain elements are repulsive. The 
point of emphasis is the gangrenous hand of 
a worker, and its treatment by his brother. 
The description is terribly realistic. The 
other stories follow in similar vein. 

The other sensuous shocking descrip¬ 
tions show flashes of genius. They are any¬ 
thing but staid and traditional delineations. 
For example, in describing a character he 
says: 

“He was a strange person, small and 
dark with yellowish skin, the colour of 
cheap paper but very soft and smooth, and 
his black hair going back in waves from his 
forehead with the symmetry of a wavy 
postmark.” 

Or notice this description of a woman: 
“Her face was thin, and white as an egg¬ 
shell, but lined almost everywhere as though 
a broken hair-net were spread over it; and 
most noticeable were the small sharp lines 
radiating from the rceving-string of her 
mouth. Her thin blue lids slid out again 
from the hollows under her eery brows, 
curving forward to cover under her eyes, 
along the curved ridge of her nose, and 
over her cheek-bones, the skin was thin 
and tight, shining, faintly luminous. And 
as she sat at the window with her mouth 
open the naked veins tunnelled blue and 
prominent along the backs of her hands 
lying crossed over her lap for weariness.” 

The figures of speech are strong, origi¬ 
nal, striking and vivid. There is real drama 
in the stories. Fatalistic in their philosophy, 
the stories arouse sentiments of pity and 
sympathy for the under-privileged classes 
whose lives form the motif of the under¬ 
lying character delineations. The volume is 
worth reading cither for the stories or for 
the word pictures which are presented. 

The Hollow Skin. By Virginia Swain. 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 275 pp. $2.00. 

Leslie Drummond, a young doctor from 
Albany, arrives at St. Catherine’s for a 
visit with his uncle. It is an enforced vaca- 
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ti'on, because he “had caught a stubborn 
bronchitis in the fall and had been com¬ 
pelled at last to admit that a young doctor 
in his first year of practice does himself no 
good by coughing at his few patients and 
looking like a death’s-head himself.” “Lex” 
tells the whole story. He has left his old 
girl, Joanna, of the sophisticated type. For 
fifteen years his unde has been in the Ba¬ 
hamas practidng medicine, away from all 
of his relatives and friends. No sooner does 
Lex arrive than the excitement begins. In 
fact two of the important figures later on 
he saw on the boat when he came down. 
Over drinks at Flanagan’s, Dr. Stuart, his 
uncle, introduces Percy Isher, an extremely 
peculiar creature who has just obtained 
Chantrey House over the bid of Lady 
Mary. Nevertheless, she is anxious to meas¬ 
ure the windows for the new curtains she 
plans to get “when you are through with 
it, of course,” as she says to Mr. Isher. 
Chantrey House is an evil place and it is 
here that three murders take place. “Lex" 
is the chief one concerned with solving 
them. First, the negro butler is killed, sup¬ 
posedly by falling down the stairs. Next, 
the maid to Valentine dies. An autopsy 
shows it was from a snake bite though no 
trace of a snake could they find on the is¬ 
land. Then Valentine, the innocent young 
girl with whom Lex fancied himself in 
love, dies in the same way as her maid. At 
the end old Isher is dying and, though Dr, 
Stuart is sent for, he refuses to go. Two 
other characters in this vividly told tale are 
Freddie Blount and Sybilla Donne, guests 
of Lady Mary. They were there together 
though Sybilla had not yet obtained her 
divorce. Freddie gives Lex information 
about Isher’s earlier life. As a matter of 
fact he had lived next door to Freddie and 
his family back in Dorset and there Valen¬ 
tine’s mother had died though no one knew 
how. Valentine is an imbecile. This man 
Freddie has a habit of turning up at the 
most unexpected moments. He is a dancer 
and after he dances at the Grand Colonial 
with Mignonetta, the daughter of a Hai- 
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turn princes, Sybilla breaks off with him. 
Freddie, broke, makes many attempts to 
leave and get back to New York. Yet, it is 
Chantrey Hall and the murders and Lex 
and Lady Mary trying to solve things, that 
make up the story of The Hollow Skin. 

The Mystery and the Detective: A 
Collection of Stories. Edited by 
Blanche Colton Williams. D. Appleton- 
Ccntury Company. 364. pp. $1.00. 

This collection of mystery and detective 
stories fills a growing need for a collection 
of material which should have a significant 
place in the English curriculum. Miss Wil¬ 
liams has made a wise collection from the 
writings of such authors as Richard Wash¬ 
burn Child, Algernon Blackwood, Melville 
Davisson Post, E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Brander Matthews, F. Marion Crawford, 
Frank R. Stockton, Edgar Allen Poe, O 
Henry, and several other authors of mys¬ 
teries and detective stories. Accompanying 
each story is a biographical sketch of the 
author, very helpful directions for reading, 
and frequent lists for more extensive read¬ 
ing. With such a guide teachers of literature 
should have little difficulty in directing this 
unit in literature. The enormous increase 
of mystery and detective stories will, doubt¬ 
less, require additional volumes under Miss 
Williams’ editorship. There is a growing 
opinion that the mystery and detective story 
will be fully accepted as literature. Certainly 
such Active characters as Sherlock Holmes, 
Philo Vance, Hercule Poirot, Father 
Brown, Asey Mayo, and Mallory Queen, 
and several others should be known by high 
school students. Miss Williams gives an ef¬ 
fective plan whereby such acquaintance may 
become possible. 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

First Steps in Weaving. By Ella Vic¬ 
toria Dobbs. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Company. 85 pp. $ 1 .oo. 

This book may be considered an intro¬ 
duction to the art of weaving, written for 
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the person who knows nothing of its terms, 
it tools, or its procedures. It is suitable for 
either amateur weavers or elementary 
school teachers. Among the interesting 
statements in the book the following repre¬ 
sent the content as a whole. 

The beginning of weaving dates back 
to prehistoric times. Skill in weaving pro¬ 
gressed with civilization. With mechanical 
inventions, weaving moved from home to 
factory. Today, weaving is coming back as 
a fine art and a hobby for leisure time en¬ 
joyment. “Above all it gives the worker 
that supreme satisfaction: ‘I did it all by 
myself,’ ” 

Weaving appeals to school children. Cer¬ 
tain fundamental processes, however, must 
be mastered before the worker can achieve 
his purposes and desires with any degree 
of success. Weaving terms are divided into 
several groups. The first group relates to 
the threads to be woven; the second, to the 
loom and its parts; and the third, to the 
texture of the finished cloth. Short defini¬ 
tions are listed alphabetically. Important 
among the terms are; warp and woof, warp 
beam, cloth beam, shuttle, beater, dent, 
mesh, taut, and selvedge. 

Darning is the basic weaving process. 
The -plain weave (muslin) results when the 
threads are evenly spaced in each direction. 
This weave may be modified as to texture 
or color. The twill weave (diagonal) or 
overshot weave may be used. Weaving re¬ 
quires a means for stretching the warp 
threads firm. It is possible to use a home¬ 
made apparatus. This may be a loom to be 
held on the lap, a table loom, or foot- 
power floor loom. Directions and sugges¬ 
tions for making such looms are given by 
the author. The progress that has been 
made in weaving on a harness is outlined. 
Wcaving on cardboard is a simple process. 
However, use of box frames and looms, 
requiring only a little energy, will greatly 
increase the educative possibilities. The 
adult may profit by making samples on 
cardboard. 
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Suggestions are made as to what to use 
for warp and how to estimate the required 
amount. Explanation is given for setting 
up, and weaving on, a weaving frame, a 
two-harness loom, and a four-harness loom. 
The overshot weave, plain twill, and modi¬ 
fied twill are outlined by steps. 

The greatest pleasure comes to the be¬ 
ginner through making something that can 
be put to immediate use. With this in mind, 
articles possible on a weaving frame—plain 
weave with color variations—are: mats, 
bags, cushion covers, scarfs, and small rugs. 
On a two-harness loom all the above ar¬ 
ticles may be woven more easily and in 
better quality. More articles that may be 
woven are rugs for the floor, cushion 
covers, scarfs, table runners, and luncheon 
sets. The designs may be more varied on 
a four-harness loom. 

Weaving is an educational process. In 
any way used, weaving offers a fascinating 
medium for creative expression, as many 
school exhibits have shown. 

Twelve references are listed for further 
help to the student of weaving. An index 
is included. 

Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary. 
Compiled and edited under the super¬ 
vision of Bruce Overton. The Macmil¬ 
lan Company. 466 pp. $3.00. 

Here is a dictionary for the professional 
worker as well as the high school and 
college student. The title, “Modern Dic¬ 
tionary,” accurately describes the scope of 
the work. Much attention has been given 
to words in current literature and current 
events. The more than one hundred thou¬ 
sand words, phrases, and other entries con¬ 
tain numerous alphabet terms, idioms, bio¬ 
graphical sketches, slang, and colloquialisms. 
Each word is printed in black face type, 
and the columns have been arranged to 
facilitate quick reference, The editor has 
wisely omitted illustrations, and, thereby, 
gained space for inclusions that give the 
dictionary its distinctive serviceability. It is 
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a book that should be on the desk of all 
students, readers, writers, and speakers. 

These Names of Ours, By A. W, Dell- 

quest. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

296 pp. |2.50. 

As has often been abundantly shown, 
surnames have grown out of common 
names, later changing to proper names with 
a specialized meaning. The antiquarian 
finds much joy in seeking the root mean¬ 
ings, the origins of things. The author has 
produced a book which supplies a means 
of ready reference for the beginnings of the 
various names individuals hear. 

How exhaustively he has covered his 
subject may be seen when it is stated that 
there are fourteen pages of name-elements, 
four columns to the page, from which it ts 
possible to determine thousands of surnames 
which arc not mentioned specifically in the 
body of the volume. The main body con¬ 
tains the names of greatest interest. For 
each one or more of the following items 
are given: derivation, historical develop¬ 
ment, distinguishing features of the family, 
variants and abbreviations, other deriva¬ 
tives. 

Here it may be noted that Appleton is 
an English local name meaning “a town of 
apples”; Bancroft, "a small pasture on the 
hillside located along the banks”; Beck, 
“asmall river”; Begg, ‘‘little” or "shorty”; 
Byron, “a brave man,” "a bear”; Cohen, 
"priest”; Harding, "the camping place of 
an army”; and Wadsworth, “the settle¬ 
ment at the ford.” 

The author is an editor, a stamp and 
coin collector, having published several 
books on these subjects. Associated with his 
father in the business of collecting old and 
rare books, he had every opportunity to 
acquire an interest in, and a knowledge of, 
old books and manuscripts, and was there¬ 
fore in a strategic position to pursue his 
hobby of delving into the meaning of names. 

This is a delightful book both for "brows¬ 
ing” around and for specific reference. 


HISTORY 

A History op the Business Man. By 

Miriam Beard. The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany. 779 pp. $5,00. 

Business men have been the victims of 
their virtues. They have been neglected as 
subjects of historical literature. As a class, 
they were not engaged in the fantastic 
cruelties, the crimes fassimmls and massa¬ 
cres for pleasure which endeared other 
kinds of men to the general public. As an 
individual, the business man was quiet and 
restrained. He lacked significance as well 
as eccentricity. He favored that which ac¬ 
corded his immediate prospects of profit. 
Not only was the business man careless of 
history, but he was also continually in op¬ 
position to the agrarian-military groups 
which were the essentially history-conscious 
elements in society. He opposed the idea 
of change to the principle of continuity. 
Sometimes he has been at the bottom of the 
social and political scale. At other times, 
he has known very few and brief periods 
of genuine triumph. “It was his antagonism 
to the history-conscious feudal classes which 
made history, and at the same time de¬ 
prived him of a history.” 

This unique book, the biography of a 
type, is a collection of details. It is intended 
to present an assemblage of facts about 
the development of the business man and 
his influence on the rest of society. The 
narrative is divided into five parts. The 
story beings back in the Homeric Age. 
Then is it carried through the era of the 
independent merchant-rulers and into the 
age of the Renaissance festivals (period of 
great boom followed by financial crash). 
Next one sees the business man gaining 
wealth through royal privilege, and finally, 
he is confronted with a new dilemma in 
big business and mass-democracy. The part 
headings are: The Heritage of Antiquity; 
The Patrician City-Ruler; The Monopo¬ 
list; The Individualist; and The Big Busi¬ 
ness Man. 

It is the very rich men of every time 
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who have actually been in control of politi¬ 
cal units, not personal property. A king who 
enlisted Fugger, the rich, on his side was 
not thought of as entering into a political 
alliance with an independent economic 
principality, but as borrowing money. Yet 
the following is pointed out: “No king of 
Europe had such a newsgathering system as 
Fugger and Gresham perfected. No king 
dared to lay taxation or representation upon 
his restive towns and nobles; if he had 
tried to he could not have collected the 
taxes without a competent bureaucracy and, 
in those times, the only good bureaucrats 
were those watched by the shrewd eye of 
Fugger.” 

Throughout the book there is a running 
comparison with familiar business institu¬ 
tions and habits of our own day, which 
serves as a sort of standard. The notion that 
only those nations which had balanced their 
budgets could obtain credit from business 
men seems to have had as little force in 
the 17th as in the 20th century. In 1557 
the king of Spain was hopelessly bankrupt, 
“yet the blind business man went on lend¬ 
ing to him until Spain was bankrupt a sec¬ 
ond time.” 

Throughout the book there are interest¬ 
ing anecdotes reflecting the business man’s 
psychology, for example: “Merchant circles 
have ever had the tendency to achieve in 
fashion the distinction they cannot easily 
gain through titles, and so it was in the 
Middle Ages. When the merchant was for¬ 
bidden to advertise his wares, he Was all the 
more eager to show off his person, majes¬ 
tically draped in fur and golden chains. 
He was not always subtle in his choice of 
methods. The rich traders of Thuringia, 
who wore little bells on their girdles that 
tinkled at every step, can hardly escape the 
charge of being a little loucl in their dress.” 

This book may not appeal to the general 
public. Nevertheless, it is a scholarly 
achievement, the part concerned with the 
business man before 1800 being, in my 
opinion, the best. The publishers have given 
the book a handsome format. 


PHILOSOPHY 

A Democratic Philosophy. By Wendell 

Thomas. Correlated Enterprises. 148 

pp. $1.50. 

Three philosophers are here studied in 
"an attempt to clarify the goal and method 
of democracy.” Each philosopher, in his 
own way, supports democracy. Each of 
them is studied separately, under three 
headings: The Man, His Message, and An 
Estimate. It is the purpose of the first to 
present a living thinker meeting the prob¬ 
lems of his day; the second to defend and 
explain his teaching; and the third to evalu¬ 
ate his work and respect to consistency and 
present signficance. 

Dewey represents liberalism. His phi¬ 
losophy of science and education covers 
both the empirical British tradition and the 
rationalism of the Continent. According to 
him, “the art of living . . . is education.” 
Pie has stressed scientific method. The goal 
of scientific method is shared by the indi¬ 
vidual, but individual development is not 
the goal. Instead, its goal is the cooperative 
control of man over nature for aesthetic 
ends “We must abolish individualism by 
achieving with socialized economy a so¬ 
cialized ‘spiritual authority’ that will nur¬ 
ture and direct the inner as well as the 
outer life of individuals into paths of peace 
and artistic creation.” 

Marx represents socialism. He expressed 
in economics and political science the mean¬ 
ing of the Jewish-Christian working class 
movement. Legal and political forms arc 
rooted in the “material” conditions of life. 
He named his conception “materialistic” 
in opposition to Hegel, whose conception 
of history was called “idealistic.” It in¬ 
cluded more than the ordinary materialism. 
A better term would be the productive 
or economic. Before all else, Marx was a 
revolutionist. The Russian revolution was 
directly inspired by his teaching. Marx 
was inherently a Hebrew prophet. The 
similarity of the teachings of Jesus and 
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Marx is surprising. The two men were 
Striving toward a permanent order of peace 
and cooperation, hut their means differed, 
Marx favored a violent conflict between 
classes; Jesus rejected violence as the 
proper method. Those who take God’s 
point of view cannot identify themselves ab¬ 
solutely with any one side of a conflict. 
Redemptive love, in the end, would be the 
basic method revolution, 

Sankara represents a scientific theism. 
He develops a religious insight without 
which the significance of Jesus will never 
be adequately understood. He lived in India 
sometime during the first thousand years of 
our era, He became a sannyasi (wandering 
holy teacher). His task was to point out a 
way of release from life’s bondage. There 
were three steps in Sankara’s method of 
gaining release from life’s bondage: first, 
to study the scriptural revelation “That thou 
art’’; second, to test the truth of this revela¬ 
tion by means of doubt involving experi¬ 
ment and debate; third, after the doubt has 
been laid to rest, to meditate on the divine 
until the desired blissful knowledge arises. 
Several illustrations of the relation of the 
divine self to the cosmos are given; “As 
the ocean moves through restless waves, and 
remains in them, and is also before and 
behind them, so the Self moves through 
restless individuals, remains in them, and 
is also before and behind them in eternal 
repose.” When we realize that the indi¬ 
vidual soul is really one with the infinite 
self, then wc arc free from the burden of 
sin, free from the bondage of impulse and 
law, free from the torment of fear. The 
reasonableness of life teaching appears in its 
tolerance, precision, comprehensive range, 
harmonizing capacity, and repeated refer¬ 
ence to experience, He declared that the 
world is an appearance of God, His con¬ 
ception of God supplies an adequate 
groundwork for scientific and democratic 
culture. He is a genuine liberal. “For the 
modern age, however, his philosophy needs 
development along the lines indicated by 
Dewey and Marx,” is the writer’s opinion. 
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Each of the three thinkers aims at maxi¬ 
mum freedom for the people. Dewey 
stresses experimental method, cultural unity, 
socialized education, and political action. 
Marx preaches working class consciousness, 
unionization, dynamic leadership, and di¬ 
rects as well as political action. Sankara 
recommends control of attention, bound¬ 
less sympathy, solitary meditation, and 
pacific social organization. AH three meth¬ 
ods work toward the goal of freedom. 
Democracy ir government of nature, by 
the fro pie, for the realization of beauty . 
Democracy is possible if self-government 
is considered a means to the cooperative 
government of nature. Certain councils 
and research groups should become a vital 
part of the community. After learning the 
needed vocational techniques, each young 
man and woman will assume a share in 
government by joining one or more com¬ 
munity organizations. A new kind of wor¬ 
ship Would rightfully be set up, not obedi¬ 
ence to a code of laws, but practical devo¬ 
tion to beauty. Beauty demands truth and 
justice for its social attainment. If a peace¬ 
ful democratic society is our end, we must 
use peaceful means to achieve it. Yet, in 
our present world, nothing less than a 
revolution will bring about this end. In the 
United States, a revision of the Constitution 
is necessary, The limitations of the old one 
are evident. The legislative power should 
develop popular interests through public 
education. The executive power should be 
integrated with the economic process itself 
through social ownership of social means 
of production. The judicial power should 
be transformed into a research organization 
to investigate situations, correlate special 
studies, and estimate the consequences of 
legislative proposals. If a nation could win 
recognition by performing heroic, peaceful 
exploits of world-wide importance, there 
would be less incentive to demonstrate 
prowess by war, The present need is that 
quailty of life in which an endless variety 
of individual capacities are developed har¬ 
moniously as means to a rich enjoyment of 
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nature. It is individuality instead of indi¬ 
vidualism. 

The foregoing references indicate that 
the author offers a challenging exposition 
of a three-fold democratic philosophy which 
might be the basis for significantly critical 
discussion. 

TRAVEL 

The Gold Missus: A Woman Prospector 
in Sierra Leone. By Katherine Fowler- 
Lunn, W. W. Norton and Company) 
Inc. 301 pp. $3.00. 

More and more books on travel and 
geographical descriptions tend to describe 
the furthermost quarters of the earth. Sierra 
Leone is an area of about twenty-seven 
thousand square miles, inhabited by a thou¬ 
sand whites and a million and half natives, 
under the protectorate of Great Britain. The 
author, a New Englander, who won her 
Ph.D. degree in geology at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, was sent to South Africa to the 
International Geological Congress. In Cape 
Town she met her future husband and their 
married life began in London. When her 
husband was suddenly ordered to the Gold 
Coast and it was stipulated that he could 
not be accompanied by his wife, she deter¬ 
mined upon an independent course to search 
out the mineral deposits of Sierra Leone. 
Hence the story. 


Trekking through the jungles on three 
different expeditions she learned much 
about the natives, their habits of cannibal¬ 
ism, their customs and their manner of life 
and subsistence. Vividly and minutely she 
describes the perils of the journey, the 
natives, the chromium mines, the quest for 
gold, the jungle snakes, the rivalry between 
different prospecting companies seeking 
gold, the huts of the savages, the capital 
Freetown, itself. 

The adventures are more thrilling than 
the Perils of Pauline , which are so well 
described in motion pictures but with this 
difference—that they are real. Malaria, 
poisonous snakes, the tropical sun, the hot 
Sahara winds, unsanitary food, all combined 
with unreliable and uncertain native help 
to make every day an adventure. The intent 
of the trip was to discover the mineral re¬ 
sources, but this did not prevent the author 
from making keen observations about the 
country, its inhabitants, its flora and fauna. 
The descriptions are minute and detailed, 
the observations on native life and customs 
are shrewd and incisive. It is a delightful 
travel book, A number of illustrations give 
point and direction to the context. It is 
a volume of absorbing interest, and adds 
another to the long line of faithful descrip¬ 
tions or out-of-the-way peoples and coun¬ 
tries. 


Happy is he who has laid up in his youth , and held fast in all for¬ 
tune , a genuine and passionate love for reading ,— Rufus Choate 
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Barker, Eugene C. “The Changing View of 
the Function of History,” The Social Studies 
49:149-154. April, 1938. 

The earlier concept of the place of history 
may he called the scientific, where ao far a3 
he was able, the historian sought to be* impartial, 
unbiased , and objective, 'The New History, on 
the other hand, as it has developed and grown, 
until the Commission on the Social Studies “seems 
to say that the abjective of society is a collectivist 
democracy.” This the author of the article opposes. 
“Let us not lend ousclvc* and our subject to a 
campaign of propaganda either for maintenance 
of a status quo or for the establishment of 
Utopia!” 

Con ant, James Bryant. "The Future of Our 
Higher Education,” Harper’s Magazine 
176:561-570. May, 1938. 

There arc two aristocratic elements in 
American higher education: the perpetuation of 
a learned class, and the passing of privilege 
(wealth, power, social position) from one family 
to another, through successive generation*. 

Guidance is the most important matter of 
concern for higher education. Medicine, law and 
other professions must lie selective. Opportunities 
for higher education must lie more widely dis¬ 
tributed by a system of scholarships. 

Corti, Merle. "American Intellectual History 
in the Secondary Schools,” Teachers College 
Record 39:467-474. March, 1938. 

Here the thesis is presented that if the “es¬ 
sential core in our history is the development of 
‘Americanism, 1 ” the pupil in the schools should 
become acquainted with the history of intellectual 
effort, in particular as it applies to America, 
“We need to know not only the social origin of 
the professional, scientific, and literary elm We 
need to know how it has derived its support in 
the past.” Alto the struggle for governmental 
recognition for artistic, literary and scientific proj¬ 
ects should be traced. There should also be an 
analysis of opposition to innovations. 

Eells, Walter Crosby. “Pupil Judgment on 
Value of Guidance Received.” The School Re - 
view 46:465-475. April, 1938. 

More than 17,000 pupils were asked to esti¬ 
mate the value of the guidance which they re¬ 
ceived in more than 100 secondary schools of 


the country. Six aspects of school life Investigated 
were: uses of library, health, education, voca¬ 
tion, use of leisure, personal problems. In the 
order named the percentage of pupils who re¬ 
ceived help ranges from 70,0 to 49.3. Guidance 
is more effective in private than in public schools, 
in small schools than in larger ones. The achieve¬ 
ments in guidance are now rather unsatisfactory. 

Evenben, E. S. “Some Factors Affecting the 
Salaries of University and College Teachers.” 
School and Society 47:457-464. February 46, 
*938 

The recent studies have shown that the median 
salary of elementary teachers equals that of col¬ 
lege and university instructors, and that the 
median salary of high school teachers equals 
that of assistant professors in colleges and uni¬ 
versities, Able recruits are retained in the teach¬ 
ing profession by salary increments, by recognis¬ 
ing especially meritorious work, by establishing 
retirement systems and giving the opportunity 
for a “career” salary. Growth of the faculty Is 
stimulated by flexibility in salary, increases and 
elevation in rank, security of tenure and other 
devices. Finally it is necessary to maintain a happy 
situation and to develop an attitude of professional 
loyally. 

Harap, Henry. "Why Consumer Education?” 
The Journal of Educational Sociology r 113 87- 
397. March, 1938. 

Several reasons are indicated why the con¬ 
sumer must have more education. Incomes of 
those supporting eighty per cent of the people 
are not over twenty-five dollars a week. So con¬ 
sumption habits must be improved. The integrity 
of the seller has declined and goods are mis¬ 
represented. The average consumer is ignorant 
of values. He is exploited by skillful adver¬ 
tising. Education must protect the consumer and 
must give him positive knowledge of how to 
get the most for his money. 

Judd, Charles H. “Facing the Future.” The 
Educational Record 19:125-140. April, 

* 93 ®* , 

Various trends in education are discernible. 
The 8-4-4 plan of organization is being super¬ 
seded, the first two years of the college going 
into the junior college. There must be more 
and better vocational education. Outside the school 
there is a trend towards a recognition of in¬ 
terdependence between the different members of 
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society. A fourth trend leads in the direction of 
the scientific study of educational problems. 

Link, Henry C. “More Education or a Job?” 
The Rotarian 51:15-17. May, 1938. 

"The present generation is having free edu¬ 
cation thrust upon it. Let us hope that the next 
generation has to work and fight for its educa¬ 
tion, so that it will help rather than hurt them, 
“The complaint that there are not enough 
jobs for those who wish to work, and that we 
must therefore keep children in school longer, 
is one of the great fallacies of our over-educated 
age. 

"... the longer a young person postpones 
the getting of a job, the less likely he is to find 
it, or the less fit he may be for it when he does 
find it. This is a matter of personality, not eco¬ 
nomics, and personalities make economics, not, 
as we are so often told, the reverse.” 

Milor, John H. “Group Counseling.” The Na¬ 
tion’s Schools *1:17-29. April, 1938. 

This ever-present problem is here discussed 
from a slightly new angle. The homeroom guid¬ 
ance plan has broken down because teachers have 
other interests and lack the necessary equipment. 
The school counselor plan in vogue in many 
schools is ineffective because the number of in¬ 
terviews is too small to be helpful. 

In the plan used in San Bernardino, Cali¬ 
fornia, the counselor gives a one-semester orienta¬ 
tion course for sophomores. This is followed by 
vocational counseling in the junior and senior 
years, Personal interviews seek to avoid person¬ 
ality difficulties while they are still incipient, to 
aid in scholarship deficiencies. Social counseling 
is allotted to the deans of girls and boys. Home 
contacts are also important. 

Pechstein, L. A. “What Is Right with Educa¬ 
tion?” School and Society 47:359-363. March 
19, 1938. 

"To criticize has become the great pastime of 
our national life.” But many things are right, 
among them the following: the attitude toward 
youth, the spiritual freedom which it enjoys, 
and its middle-road philosophy. “The school has 
believed in youth, and has led, and continues to 
lead, in the struggle for the rights of youth.” 
“The school knows but one royal road for all 
to travel—that of intellectual inquiry.” And 
“education is true to democracy—sharing of ex¬ 
perience, mutual helpfulness, liberty under law 
and a wholesome respect for the rights of each.” 

Price, W. T, R. “How to Make Lantern Slides.” 
Education 58:501-507. April, 1938. 

A clear and full description of how to pre¬ 
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pare lantern slides, using pencil, crayon or car¬ 
bon paper. In addition to the instructions, there 
are valuable hints on the securing of materials for 
their manufacture. The process can be handled 
by any teacher anti the opportunities arc almost 
unlimited. The author is convinced that slides 
which show charts, diagrams, models, maps, 
globes, stereographs, and lantern slides, are just 
as truly visual aids and just as important as 
visual education, as are motion pictures, which 
are now so much in the educator’s attention. 

Strang, Ruth. "Essentials of a Guidance Pro¬ 
gram.” The School Executive 57:305-®. 
March, 1938. 

“Ideally, the t V f ■ .‘ H 1 1 >uld be the 

chief concern of ■ . ' . ■ 1, . . .■ should be 

integrated with instruction. For guidance in sec¬ 
ondary schools three minimum essentials must 
be provided: qualified teachers, guidance-minded 
administrators, and experts in guidance who will 
work through and with the teachers. "Guidance 
is not an ‘extra.’ It is not just one more thing for 
teachers to do. It is rather an integral part of 
education. Instruction and guidance are insepar¬ 
able.” 

Stayer, George D. “Shall the Public Control 
Their Schools?” School Executive 57:341- 
343, April, 1938. 

The answer is an emphatic “Yes.” Dangers to 
such control increase. Legislatures should not at¬ 
tempt to secure uniformity in teaching subjects; 
nor should education lie subordinated to the gen¬ 
eral local government. The people are likely 
to lose control when there is too great centraliza¬ 
tion in a state department of education, the 
state’s function being mainly to “furnish serv¬ 
ices of leadership, of counsel and advice, of re¬ 
search and information, and of experimentation” 
to local communities. In like manner the Federal 
government should not exercise control. The most 
crucial matter is the separation of church and 
state. Religious education must be carried on in 
the home and church. It is a violation of the 
principle of separation of church and state to 
send children during school hours to churches 
of the parents’ choice for religious instruction. 
Any attempt to divert public funds for the sup¬ 
port of denominational schools creates a danger 
for the public school. 

Woody, Thomas, “Professionalism and the De¬ 
cay of Greek Athletics.” School and Society 
47:521-528. April 23, 1938. 

“Professionalism corrupted Greek athletics, 
destroyed its vital spirit and made sports unserv¬ 
iceable both to individuals and to Greek society.” 
Great Philosophers such as Aristotle and Plato, 
and statesmen such as Plutarch, condemned the 
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hero worship and professionalism which had 
overcome amateur sports. They believed that 
athletics over-developed and professionalized “de¬ 
stroyed health and beauty”) “substituted per¬ 
sonal fame and winning the pot for a life of 
usefulness to one’s self and his city 1 won, more 
and more, the highest praise that should have 
been bestowed on nobler achievements) and de¬ 
prived the athlete himself ... of the maturity 
of intellect that should have proved him man.” 

GENERAL AND CULTURAL 

Adams, Jameb Truslow. “New Worlds of Op¬ 
portunity.” The Commentator 3:37-4°- April, 
1938. 

As a substitute for the Western frontier of 
unoccupied lands there is a new frontier which 
is provided by science, invention, and the creation 
of new industries. To man’s unlimited possi¬ 
bilities of mind the new frontier is endless. With 
50,000 patents a year, the new frontier will 
call for “brain, not for brawn.” Unless govern¬ 
ment interferes with it, it will go on expanding. 
“It can never be made by a few men working in 
government bureaus or laboratories, but only by 
the working of multitudes of free men and minds 
all over the land.” 

Brown, Clair A. “Marihuana.” Nature Maga¬ 
zine 31:171-171. May, 1938. 

This habit forming weed (hasheesh) forms 
a resin used by physicians legitimately for the 
relief of migraine, hysteria, neuralgia and spas¬ 
modic cough. Illegally, it is used as cigarette, a 
drink. It has an intoxicating effect, and in large 
quantities it is poisonous. It is a stimulus of 
crime, because it releases natural restraint, and 
stimulates a false courage. 

Byrd, Harry F. ‘The Cost of Our Government.” 

The Atlantic Monthly 161:472-478. April, 

1938. 

In seven years the Federal Government has 
spent the incredible sum of forty-seven billions 
of dollars, and has added twenty-two billions to 
the public debt. The debt increase in six years is 
equal to the total wealth of four average states. 
In 1913 the total public debt averages tS 9 a 
person) in 193d, $43°- For four years the Fed¬ 
eral Government has spent $h,ooo every minute 
of every clay, including Sundays. “The time has 
come for the government to face the existing con¬ 
ditions frankly, to get back to one budget, and to 
begin paying as it goes.” 

Colby, Merle. “Alaska Comes of Age,” Travel 

71 :i8-2iff. May, 1938. 

A vivid historical description is given of the 
Alaska of the past as well as of the industrialized 


country of the present. There is an emphatic 
contrast between the white man’s town or city 
of today and the Eskimo village of yesterday 
almost untouched by the modern world. 

Cummings, Parke. “Confessions of an All- 

Around Man.” Scribner’s Magazine 103:46-. 

March, 1938. 

How latent talents are sometimes discovered 
—for a price. The author takes up golf, bridge, 
the accordion, in each of which he has averred 
talent, under instructors in their respecting fields. 

He also finds he has unknown talent for rhumba, 
skiing, sculpturing, and badminton. But modestly 
forbids further enumeration. But having to go 
to a rhumba lesson in an hour, the “all-around 
man” sagely observes: “In the meantime, I have 
to go down to the bank and see about their giving 
me that loan.” 

Gould, Kenneth M. “Robert Owen: Back¬ 
water of History? ” The American Scholar 
7:153-170. Spring, 1938, 

Robert Owen, industrialist, reformer, eccentric, 
is known for his educational and social Ideas. 
Friend of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert 
Fulton, he rose rapidly in business. He became 
acquainted with the Pestalozzian schools in. Ger¬ 
many and sent his own sons there, After migrat¬ 
ing to America he founded the New Harmony 
community in Indiana, the buildings and grounds 
having been purchased from the Rappites. For 
more than a generation it remained the chief 
scientific and educational center of the Middle 
West. After the failure of his Indiana project, 
he returned to Europe, there again to Indulge in 
projects similar to New Harmony in America. 

Herring, John W. “Is a Nationwide Forum 
Movement Possible?” School and Society 
47:169-173. February 5, 1938. 

The forum, as such, is as yet a negligible 
force in American life. There are only a. few 
hundred of them as contrasted with a million 
other societies, formal and informal. General com¬ 
munity forums will generally be weak, because 
most human beings prefer to be a part of small 
groups such as church, lodge, club, family, in¬ 
formal groups which meet for discussion. It 
must shun propaganda. It must be self-determin¬ 
ing, each group itself determining what it wishes. 
“Communities as a whole do not learn. Individuals 
learn. And they learn best when they play the 
game on the home field.” 

Hoppock, Robert and Speigler, Samuel. “Job 
Satisfaction.” Occupations 16:636-643. April, 
1938. 

This is a summary of researches of 1935-1937- 
There is much dissatisfaction with their work 
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by workers. Relief workers are found to be dis¬ 
satisfied. Some would see better vocational guid¬ 
ance as a solution j others feel that liking or dis¬ 
liking is a trait of human nature. 

MacLaren, Gay. “Morally We Roll Along.” 
The Atlantic Monthly 161:441-451, April, 
1938. 

A description of the rise of the Chautauqua 
system. “In its heyday the Chautauqua gathered 
as many as 40,000,000 Americans to its halls and 
tents in a single season. . . , Permanent Chau- 
tauquas flourished in more than fioo small com¬ 
munities throughout the country, while the ‘tent 
shows’ or traveling Chautauquas played in 6,ooo 
to 8,000 communities. No wonder that Theodore 
Roosevelt called the Chautauqua ‘the most Ameri¬ 
can thing in America.’ ” This is the first of 
two installments of the story. 

Muller, Edwin. “Have Not and Prosper,” 
Forum and Century 99:300-304. May, 1938. 
Switzerland, lacking raw materials and col¬ 
onics, with large alien populations, is per capita 
wealthier than the United States. The inhabitants 
have technical skill, work hard, manufacture for 
export, save, have more insurance per capita than 
any other nation, have few rich men. This demo¬ 
cratic nation distributes political power, docs not 
centralize, the government is behind business, but 
not in it) postoffices, telephone and telegraph 
arc government-owned. Its greatest railroad is 
government-owned. “The Swiss stand united, as 
they have for 700 years. . . . Above all, the 
Swiss are an answer to the pessimists who say 
that democracy won’t work.” 

Reeves, Clifford B, “ ‘How’s the Market To¬ 
day i”’ The Atlantic Monthly 161:655-662. 
May, 1938. 

In three months last fall the market value of 
securities on the New York Stock Exchange fell 
by $25,000,000,000, with one exception the great¬ 
est fail in history. As 1,000,000 Americans own 
stocks this is a matter of moment. The rapid 
fluctuations are mainly due to the rapid dissemina¬ 
tion of news. High margin requirements, capital- 
gains tax, excessive tax rates, and the undis¬ 
tributed profits tax all tend to make the prices 
of stocks fluctuate widely. The unusual liquidity 
of the market is cause for concern. 

Stoll, Edwin L. “Schoolboys to Officers.” Cur¬ 
rent History 48:43-45. May, 1938, 

“Reserve officers, most of them commissioned 
after R.O.T.C. training, will supply 85% of 
our army officers, the brains of the fighting ma¬ 
chine, in case of another war.” The article de¬ 
scribes the R.O.T.C. and argues for its con¬ 
tinuance. “Today more than seven million men 


are under arms.” In France, 14.7% of the popu¬ 
lation is trained for service; in Italy 141%; 
in United States (forty-third country on the list) 
.36 of one per cent, 

Sullivan, Lawrence. “Government by Mimeo¬ 
graph.” The Atlantic Monthly 161:306-315. 
March, 1938. 

In June, 1937, an average of 95,192 copies 
of newspaper articles were distributed each day 
by the government press offices. The annual aver¬ 
age of franked mail is more than eighty-seven 
million pounds, more than twice that of five 
years ago, with an average of more than 22 
pieces going to each family. “For the moment, 
public opinion in America is dominated decisively 
in the field of statecraft by the modem technique 
of propaganda—propaganda of the government, 
by the government, for the government,” 

Swann, W. F. G. “Science and Human Happi¬ 
ness.” Journal of Adult Education 10:117- 
122. April, 1938. 

“ . ., the happiness of mankind is determined 
rather by the changes in his condition than by 
the actual condition itself. . . . Man can find 
nowhere but in himself the means to secure a 
continuance of his own happiness. ... I see in 
any condition of the world a certain total amount 
of available happiness. It is the function of gov¬ 
ernment to piece it out equally, Every time a 
man of science discovers a cure for a disease 
or a new labor-saving device, he increases the 
total amount of happiness available; ... we 
must regard the man of science as a manufacturer 
of happiness.” 

UzzELL, Thomas II. “The Love Pulps.” Scrib¬ 
ner’s Magazine 103:36-41. April, 1938. 
Three million copies a month is the sale 
record for pulp magazines. The love magazine 
is an expansion of the dime novel of earlier 
days. With few exceptions the feminine sex writes 
them. The readers are, in general, factory girls, 
housewives, domestics, shop girls, office employees 
and other routine workers. 

- “$10,000,000 Worth of Peanuts.” For¬ 
tune 17:78-85!!, April, 1938, 

The inhabitants of the United States eat ten 
pounds per capita of peanuts annually. Last year 
the Planters Peanut Company sold 25,000,000 
pounds of salted nuts. In all they used 100,000,000 
pounds. With 300 uses for the peanut developed 
by Dr. Carver, of Tuskegee Institute, the future 
of the Industry is safe. 

Among his products are milk, coffee, lard, 
linoleum, axle grease, soap, face powder, dyes 
and quinine. This is an unusual article of interest 
to all consumers of this popular food. 
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